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LAC 
ABEO. An appellation given by the an- 
cients to the fifh more ufually called Cheilen 
and Chelon. 

LABRUS. A genus of fifhes of the acanthop- 
terygious tribe; the characters of which are: that 
the branchioftege membrane on each fide contains 
fix flender flat bones when the fifh is full grown, 
but in the younger ones five only can be perceived ; 
that the teeth are large, arranged in the jaws, and 
on three bones in the fauces; that the palate and 
tongue are fmooth; that thick flefhy lips cover the 
teeth ; that the membrane of the dorfal fin contains 
double rays in it’s fore-part, the one foft, and the 
other prickly; that the fcales are large, foft, and 
fmooth; and that the tail.is undivided. Artedi 
enumerates ten fpecies of this genus. 

In the Linnean fyftem, the Labrus is a genus 
of the thoracic order, comprehending forty-one 
fpecies. See Wrasse. 

LABUYO. A Philippine appellation for a 
bird of the grous kind, the urogallus of the Eu- 
ropeans. 

LACCIA. A name given by Paulus Jovius to 
the fhad; or, as it is fometimes called, the mother 
of the pilchards. 

LACERTA. A large genus of animals, com- 
prehending all thofe quadrupeds which are ovi- 
parous, and have long tails continued from their 
bodies. In the Linnzan fyftem, the Lacerta is a 
genus of reptiles in the clafs of amphibia, diftin- 
cuithed by a four-footed naked body, with a tail, 
comprehending forty-eight fpecies. See Lizarp. 

LACERTUS. An appellation given by fome 
writers to a fifh of the cuculus kind, more ufually 
called the trachurus, and ftrongly refembling the 
common mackarel both in fhape and flavour. 

Lacertus is alfo ufed to exprefs an animal of 
the garfifh kind, fomewhat larger than the com- 
mon fpecies, and called by Italian fifhermen 
Aucuglia Imperiale, or the imperial garfifh; and 
by Enelifh fifhermen, the girrock, in contradif- 
tinction to the common kind, which they call the 
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fkipper. It is thicker in proportion to it’s length 
than the common garfifh; it’s fnout is fhorter and 
fharper; and, inftead of teeth, it’s jaws are only fer- 
rated like a file. This fpecies is not very common. 

LADY-COW. A genus of fcarabzeus, of 
which there are feveral fpecies; the moft common 
of which are the following. : 

Lapy-Cow, witH Repnisny Cases To THE 
Wines. This well-known infect has a black head, 
with two white fpots before; and a black breaft, 
whitifh near the edges. The cafes of the wings are 
orange-coloured; and towards the bafe of each 
there are three black fpots, and one common to 
both, making feven in all. The feelers are very 
fmall and clavated; and the under-part of the ani- 
mal is black. 

Lapy-Cow, with Rep Cases To THE WiNGs, 
AND A Biack Spot on EacH. The breaft of 
this fpecies is black, except a large white fpot on 
it’s fide, two very fmail ores near the bafe, and 
two others at the iniertion of the feelers; and the 
belly, legs, and feelers, are black. This infe& is 
commonly found among trees and hedges in the 
fummer feafon. 

Lavy-Cow, with Brack Cases TO THE 
Wincs, aND [Two Rep Spots on Eacu. The 
breaft of this infec is entirely black; and the fpots 
on the cafes of the wings are of a blood-red co- 
jour, thofe neareft to the breaft being the largett. 
This {pecies is frequently found on maple-trees, 
and fometimes in hedges. 

LAERTA. An appellation civen by fome au- 
thors to a fpecies of wafp, the fting of which is 
falfely reputed to be fatal. It is larger and longer- 
bodied than the common kind, but {maller than 
the hornet; and feems to be of an extremely irri- 
table difpofition, attacking every kind of animals 
that comes in it’s way. 

LAGANUM. A genus of the echini marini, 
of the general clafs of the placenta. The charac- 
ters of the Lagana are: that the mouth is placed in 
the centre of the bafe, and the aperture of the anus 
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in it’s third region; that their fuperficies is whole ; 
and that their edges are waved. Naturalifts enu- 
merate five fpecies of this genus. 

LAGOCEPBRALUS. A fpecies of orbis or 
elobe-fifh, about one foot long, and half a foot 
thick. 

LAGOPUS. AA claffical appellation for the 
ptarmigan. 

Lacopus is alfo fornetimes ufed to exprefs the 
ifatis, an animal of the fox kind found in Lapland 
and Siberia. See Isatis. 

LAMB. The young of the fheep kind. A 
Lamb of the firft year is called a wedder-hog, and 
the female an ewe-hog; the fecond year the male 
is called a wedder, and the female a fheave. Lambs 
are generally weaned when about fixteen weeks 
old. Towards Michaelmas the males fhould be 
feparated from the females; and fuch as are not 
inten:'ed for rams caftrated. See SHEEP. 

LAMENTIN. A French term for the mana- 
tus or fea-cow; an animal found in various parts 
of the world, particularly America and Afia. Sce 
Manatus. 

LAMIA. See Suark. 

LAMIOLA. An appellation given by fome 
authors to the maltha, or forrat, a kind of fhark. 

Lamioza is alfo applied by the modern Italians 
to a fifh called in Cornwall the tope. It 1s a fpe- 
cies of the fqualus, denominated by the generality 
of authors ealeus canis; and by Artedi, the fqualus 
with the nofirils placed near the mouth, and {mall 
foramina near the eyes. 

LAMNE. A name given by Appian, and 
fome other Greek writers, to the common fhark ; 
or, as it is ufually called, the white fhark, lamia, 
and canis carcharias, of authors. It is properly a 
fpecies of iqualus; and is accurately diftinguifhed 
by Artedi under the name of the fqualus with a 
flat back, and numerous teeth ferrated at the 
edges. 

{LAMPERN. An appellation frequently given 
to the Petromyzon Branchialis of Linnzeus, a f{pe- 
cies of lamprey, called alfo the Pride of the Ifis. 

LAMPREY, LAMPETRA. A genus of 
fithes, fo called becaufe fuppofed to lick the rocks. 
The Lamprey belongs to the genus of petromyzon 
in the Linnean and Artedian fyftems. 

Lamprey, Common; the Petromyzon Ma- 
rinus of Linneus. The Lamprey bears a ftrong 
refemblance to the eel, but is of a lighter colour 
anda clumfier figure. It differs alfo in the mouth, 
which is round, and placed rather obliquely below 
the end of the nofe, fomewhat like that of the leech. 
It has alfo a hole at the top of the head, as in the 
cetaceous kinds, through which it fpouts water. 
There are feven apertures on each fide for refpira- 
tion; and the fins are rather formed by a prolonga- 
tion of the fkin, than any fet of bones or {pines for 
that purpofe. 

As the mouth of the Lamprey fomewhat refem- 
bles that of the leech, fo this fifh has a property, 
like that animal, of adhering to and fucking any 
- body to which itis applied. It poffeffes indeed a 
very extraordinary power of flicking to ftones, 
from which it cannot be removed without fome 
difficulty; and one which weighed only three 
pounds, we are informed, adhered fo firmly to a 
_ ftone of the weight of twelve pounds, that it re- 
mained fome time fufpended by it’s mouth, and 
at laft was not eafily feparated. This amazing 
power of fuction is fuppofed to arife from the ani- 
mal’s exhaufting the air within it’s body by the 
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aperture over it’s nofe; while it’s mouth is fo clofely 
fixed to the object as not to permit any to enter. 
This adhefive quality of the Lamprey is pro- 
bably in fome meafure increafed by that flimy fub- 
ftance with which it’s body is entirely fmeared; 
and which ferves at once to fhelter it from the 
cold, and to keep it’s fkin foft and pliant. This 
mucus is feparated by two long lymphatic canals, 
extending on each fide from the head to the tail, 
by which it is furnifhed in great abundance. 
From fome peculiarity in it’s-formation, this 
animal generally fwims as near as poffible to the 
furface; and might eafily be drowned by being 
forcibly kept for any time under water. Muralio 
has given us it’s anatomy; but, in his very minute 
defcription, makes no mention of lungs: however, 
the two red glands, tiffued with nerves, which he 
defcribes as lying towards the back of the head, 
are no other than the creature’s lights. The abfo- 
lute neceffity the Lamprey is under of breathing in 
the air, renders it certain that the animal muft have 
lungs, though no anatomift has ever defcribed 
them: and as to it’s inteftines, it feems to have but 
one large gut, running from the mouth to the 
vent, narrow at both ends, and wide in the middle. 
A conformation fo extremely fimple feems to im- 
ply an equal fimplicity of appetite. In fact, the 
LLamprey’s food confifts either of flime or water, 
or fuch fimall water-infects as are fcarcely percep- 
tible. Perhaps it’s appetite may be more craving 
at fea, of which it is properly a native; but, when 
it afcends rivers, it’s fuftenance is both {mall in 
quantity and variety. 
The Lamprey ufually quits the fea, for the pur- 
pofe of fpawning, about the beginning of {pring; 
and, after an abfence of a few months, returns again 
to it’s original abode. The manner in which it 
prepares for fpawning is very peculiar: it digs a 
hole in the gravelly bottom of fome river; in ac- 
complifhing which, it’s fucking power is peculiarly 
ferviceable; for, if it meets with any ftone of confi- 
derable fize, it thereby removes it out of the way. 
The young are produced from eggs, after the man- 
ner of flat-fifh; and the female remains near the 
place where they are excluded till they come forth. 
She is at times feen with her whole family playing 
round her; and, after,a proper interval for their 
growth, fhe conducts them triumphantly to the 
ocean: fome, however, which have not fufficient 
ftrength to proceed, continue in the frefh water 
till they die. Indeed, the life of this fith, accord- 
ing to Rondeletius, is but of very fhort duration; 
and a fingle brood is the utmoft extent of the fe- 
male’s fertility. As foon as fhe has returned from 
depofiting her eggs, fhe appears exhaufted and 
flabby: fhe fpeedily feeis the decays of age; and 
two years generally terminate her exiftence. 
Lampreys are differently eftimated, according 
to the feafon in which they are caught, or the 
places where they have fed. Thofe which leave 
the fea, in order to depofit their fpawn in frefh wa- 
ters, are the beft; while fuch as are entirely bred in 
rivers, and have never entered the fea, are confi- 
dered as greatly inferior. Thofe which are caught 
in the months of April or May, foon after they 
have quitted the fea, are reckoned very good; 
while fuch as have caft their fpawn are flabby, and 
confequently of little value. ‘The Lampreys of 
the Severn are preferable to. thofe of any other 
Englifh river: indeed, it has been an ancient cuf- 
tom for the city of Gloucefter to prefent his Majefty 
annually with a Lamprey-pie; and, as the gift is 
made 
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made at Chriftmas, it is not without fome difficulty 
that the Corporation can procure a proper quan- 
tity, though they fometimes purchafe them at the 
extravagant price of one guinea each fith. 

How much Lampreys were valued among the 
ancients, appears from the teftimony of almoft 
every writer who has either praifed good living or 
ridiculed gluttony. But whether the murena of 
the ancients refembled any known {pecies of the 
fith called the Lamprey by the moderns, is not 
certain: we rather apprehend, from the follow- 
ing ftory, that the murzna of antiquity is now 
totally unknown. ‘A fenator of Rome, whofe 
name is unworthy of being tranfmitted to pofte- 
rity, was famous for the delicacy of his Lampreys. 
Tigelinus, Manucius, and all the celebrated epi- 
cures of Rome, were loud in his praifes: no man’s 
fifth had fuch a flavour, was fo nicely fed, or fo per- 
fetly pickled. Auguftus hearing fo much of this 
man’s entertainments, defired to be his gueft; and 
foon found that fame had been juft to his merits: 
the man had indeed very fine Lampreys, and of 
an exquifite flavour, The emperor was defirous 
‘of knowing the method by which he attained fuch 
excellence in feeding his fifh; and the montfter, 
making no fecret of his art, informed him, that his 
way was to throw into his ponds fuch of his flaves 
as had at any time difpleafed him. Auguftus (we 
are told) did not much relifh his receipt, and in- 
ftantly ordered all his ponds to be filled up.’ 

{amprey, Lusser; the Petromyzon Fluviatilis 
of Linneus. This fpecies, which fometimes grows 
to the length of ten inches, is found in the Thames, 
the Severn, and the Dee; and, for the delicacy of 
it’s favour, is ufually preferred to the common 
kind. Vaft quantities are caught about Mortlake, 
of which more than 400,000 have been fold to the 
Dutch in one feafon as bait for their cod-fifhery. 
They are generally purchafed at forty fhillings a 
thoufand; and it is faid that the Dutch poffefs the 
fecret of preferving them for a confiderable time. 

This fifth refembles the common Lamprey in 
many refpects: the mouth is formed exactly in the 
fame manner; and it has likewife the fmal! orifice 
at the top of the head, by which it ejects the wa- 
ter. In the upper part of the mouth there is a 
large bifurcated tooth; in each fide there are three 
rows of very minute ones; and in the lower part 
there are feven teeth, the exterior of which on each 
fide is the largeft. On the lower part of the back 
there is a narrow fin; beneath that rifes another, 
which at the beginning is high and angular, then 
narrows, furrounds the tail, and ends near the 
anus. The colour of the back is brown or dufky, 
fometimes mixed with blue; and the whole under- 
fide is filvery. ' 

Lamprey, Pripe; the Petromyzon Brancha- 
lis of Linnzus. ‘This fpecies is generally fix in- 
ches long, and about the thicknefs of a goofe- 
quill. The body is marked with numbers of 
tranfverfe lines, crofling the fides from the back to 
the bottom of the belly, which is divided from the 
mouth to the anus by a ftraight line; the back fin 
is of an equal breadth; and the tail is lanceolated, 
and terminates in a point. 

‘This fifh is commonly found in the Ifis, near 
‘Oxford; but does not feem to be peculiar to that 
river, though no where elfe caught in fuch plenty. 
Tt conceals itfelf in the mud; and has never been 
obferved to poflefs the powers of fuction, like the 
other Lampreys.. 


Tamprey, East Inpian. This fpecies is about 
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a foot long: it’s fin is fmooth and flippery; it is 
brown on the back; and there are yellow fpots on 
the belly. Phe ventral fins are purple; and the 
head, which is fhaped like that of the fnail, is fur- 
nifhed with feelers. This fifh is caught in ponds 
and lakes: it’s fins are faid to be venomous; but 
it’s flefh is extremely agreeable. 

LAMPRILLON. An appellation given by 
fome authors to that particular fpecies of lamprey 
diftineuifhed by the epithet of the Pride. 

LAMPUGA. A name given by fome ichthy- 
ologitts to the fifh more ufuaily known by that of 
the Stromateus. 

LAMPUGO. An appellation fometimes given 
to the hippurus, a marine fifth caught on the coaft 
of Spain, and fuppoled by fome to be fynonymous 
with the dorado, 

LAMPYRIS. A genus of the coleoptera clafs 
of infects in the Linnzan fyftem; the characters of 
which are theie: the antennz are filiform; the ely- 
tra is flexile; the thorax is plain and femi-orbicu- 
lated, covering and furrounding the head; and 
the fides of the abdomen are overfpread with folds 
of down. Linnzeus enumerates eighteen {pecies, 
of which the glow-worm is one. 

LANIUS. The Latin term for the butcher- 
bird. 

LANNER,;; the Falco Lannarius of Linnzus. 
A bird of the long-winged hawk kind. The beak 
and legs are blue; the head and neck are variegated 
with large ftreaks of black and white; the back, 
wings, and tail, are fprinkled with a few {mall 
white fpots; the wings, when extended, are alfo 
fpeckled underneath with {mall round white {pots ; 
and the neck and legs are very fhort. 

This bird, which is common in France, where it 
continues during the whole year, is very docile, 
and well adapted to all the purpofes of hawking. 
In Italy the fpecies feems to vary a little, having 
yellowifh brown fhoulders, and being perfeétly 
welefs in falconry. 

This {pecies alfo breeds in Ireland; and is thus 
accurately defcribed by Pennant: it is lefs than the 
buzzard; the ear is of a pale greenifh blue colour; 
the crown of the head 1s of a brown and yellow 
clay-colour; above each eye a broad white line 
pafles to the hind-part of the head; and beneath 
each a black mark points downwards. The throat 
is white; the breaft is tinged with dull yellow, and 
marked with brown fpots pointing downwards; the 
thighs and vent are ‘fpotted in a fimilar manner; 
the back and coverts of the wings are a deep 
brown, edged with a paler tinge; the quill-fea- 
thers are duiky; the inner webs are marked with 
oval ruft-coloured fpots; and the tail is fpotted in 
the fame manner as the wings. 

LANTERN FISH. A provincial appella- 
tion for a fith of the feal kind, the Arnogloffus of 
Willughby. 

LANTERN FLY. A  fingular fpecies of 
Weft Indian infect which exhibits a ftrong light in 
the night-time. The ftru€ture of this creature’s 
trunk refembles that of the cicada; and as it is in~ 
capable of emitting that fhrill noife for which the 
cicada is fo remarkable, according to Reaumur’s 
diftinétions, it belongs to that fpecies of infect 
called the procigale or procicada. 

All the luminous infects with which we are ac- 
quainted in this quarter of the world, diffufe their 
light from a part fituated near the extremity of the 
body and under the belly; but the luminous fub- 
ftance of the Lantern Fly is contained in it’s os 
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It differs alfo very effentially as to the degree of 
light, which in this Fly is fo very ftrong, as in the 
darkeft night to anfwer every purpofe of a candle, 
The head of this creature, ftrictly {peaking, 1s very 
fhort, not exceeding the length of one of the rings 
of the body, if meafured from it’s junction with 
the corfelet to it’s union with the lantern; but, if 
that part be accounted a portion of the head, then 
the head is equal in length to the whole body. 
This lantern, which is of an oblong fquare figure, 
has near it’s origin a large protuberance that gives 
it a bunched or humped look. The ground- 
colour is an olive-brown; and on the under-fide a 
large rib runs the whole length, and divides it in 
two. Over each of the eyes there is a round gra- 
nulated prominence, apparently a collection of 
fmaller eyes; and, if fo, this infect is fupplied with 
the organs of vifion in a different manner from all 
others: but, in order to come at a perfect know- 
ledge of this curious circumftance, it is _neceffary 
that the creature fhould be examined alive, and on 
the fpot. The upper pair of wings are dotted 
with white in feveral places, and variegated near 
their origin with feveral blackith fpots; and the 
under pair, which are more tranfparent than the 
upper, confiderably fhorter, and broader, have alfo 
a large beautiful round {pot of a pavonaceous co- 
lour near the extremity of each. The irides are 
brown and olive; the laft colour being very bright 
and clear, and the other dufky and obicure. 

LAP-DOG. A fpecies of the rnoft generous 
kind of dog; called by Caius, the Spaniel Gentle; 
and by others, the Melitaeus and Fotor. Pennant 
obferves, that the Maltefe little dogs were as much 
efteemed by the ladies of ancient times as thofe of 
Bologna are among the moderns; and Holingfhed 
is pointedly fevere on the ladies of his days, be- 
caufe of their exceffive paffion for thefe little ani- 
mals: which amounts to pofitive proof that, in the 
reion of Queen Elizabeth, Lap-Dogs were not 
perfectly naturalized. 

LAPLYSIA. A genus of the mollufca order 
of worms; the characters of which are: that the 
body is covered with reflex membranes; that there 
is a fhield-like membrane on the back, and a late- 
ral pore on the right fide for the genitals; that the 
vent is fituated on the extremity of the back; and 
that there are four feelers, which refemble ears. 
There is only one known fpecies which has ob- 
tained the name of the fea-hare. 

LAPTHIATI. An appellation given by the 
natives of Lemnos to a {pecies of ferpent, fuppofed 
by Bellonius to be the fame with the elaps, or 
elaphis, of antiquity. 

TLAPWING; the Tringa Vanellus of Linnzus. 
A well-known bird, fometimes called the baftard 
plover; and by Latinifts, capella and vanellus. 
This beautiful bird, which frequents the heaths 
and marfhy grounds of almoft every part of this 
kingdom, builds a flight inartificial neft on the 
ground, and lays four eggs of an olive caft {potted 
with black. It may not be improper to remark 
that, among water-fowl, congenerous birds always 
lay the fame number of eggs: for example; all of 
this tribe lay four a-piece; plovers the like num- 
ber; the puffin genus only one; and the duck 
tribe in general from eight to twenty. 

The weight of the Lapwing is about eight 
ounces, the length thirteen inches and a half, and 
the expanfion of the wings thirty inches. The 
bill, which is about an inch long; is black; the 
crown of the head and the creft are of a fhining 
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black colour, the latter confifting of about twenty 
flender unwebbed feathers of equal lengths, the 
longeft being four inches; the cheeks and fides of 
the neck are white; and beneath each eye there is 
a black line. The throat and fore-part of the 
neck are black; the hind-part of the neck is an 
admixture of white, cinereous, and red; the back 
and fcapulars are of an elegant glofly green co- 
lour, the latter finely variegated with purple; the 
leffer coverts of the wings are of a refplendent 
black blue and green hue; the greater quill- 
feathers are black; the upper half of the Jeffer 
quill-feathers is black, the lower being white; and 
the breaft and belly are white. The vent and co- 
verts of the tail are orange-coloured; the tail is 
compofed of twelve feathers, of which the two ex- 
terior ones are white; the upper half of the re- 
mainder is black tipt with a dull white, and the 
lower half is pure white. The legsare red; and 
the irides are hazel-coloured. 

The young Lapwings run about as foon as they 
are hatched. The regard fhewn them by their 
parents is very remarkable: they fly round them 
with great anxiety and clamour; ftrike at either 
men or dogs who approach them; and prattife va- 
rious artifices in order to allure them from their 
nefts, The eggs, which are efteerned a peculiar 
delicacy, are frequently fold at three fhillings a 
dozen. 

Thefe birds, which are feen in vat flocks dur- 
ing the winter feafon, become very wild, though 
extremely fat, their food confifting of infects and 
worms. About October and November, they are 
taken in the fens by means of nets. In fome parts 
of this ifland they are migratory. They arrive in 
the northern parts of Scotland about the month of 
April; and, after they have bred and reared their 
young, immediately prepare for a retreat. For the 
{pace of a week or ten days before they finally 
leave that country for the winter, they are obferved 
to collect in large flocks; to fly- backwards and 
forwards, as if with an intention of trying the 
{trength of their young before they undertake their 
expedition; and, after a variety of convolutions 
and clamorous exhortations, to dire& their flight 
to the fouthward, where the weather is lefs fevere, 
and their food more plentiful. 

LARK. In the Linnean fyftem, the Lark is 
a diftiné genus of birds of the order of pafferes; 
the characters of which are: the tongue is bifid, 
membranaceous and pointed, and furnifhed with 
arim or margin round it; the beak is ftraight, 
pointed, and bent towards the extremity; the 
claw of the hinder toe is confiderably the longeft; 
the toes-are all divided to their origin; and the 
noftrils are covered with feathers or briftles. 
There are various fpecies. 

Lark, Common, or Sky-Lark; the Alauda 
Arvenfis of Linnzus. This fpecies is about feven 
inches in length, and twelve and a half in breadth ; 
and weighs about one ounce and ahalf. The bill 
is flender; the upper mandible is dufky, and the 
lower yellow; the crown of the head is of a reddifk 
brown colour, fpotted with black; and the hind- 
part of the head is cinereous. The feathers on the 
back and the coverts of the wings are dufky, 
edged with a reddifh brown; the upper part of 
the breaft is yellow, fpotted with black; and the 
lower part of the body is a pale yellow. The legs 
are dufky; the foles of the feet are yellow; and 
the hind-claw is very long and ftraight. The 
male is diftinguifhed from the female by being of 

a deeper 
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a deeper brown colour; but more particularly by 


the leneth of the heel or hind-claw, which has. 


fometimes been found to meafure two inches. 
This bird poffeffes the faculty of erecting the plu- 
mage on the top of it’s head at pleafure. 

The Sky-Lark and the Wood-Lark are the 
only birds that fing as they fy. The former be- 
gins it’s fong before the earlieft dawn: this circum- 
ftance has frequently given rife to the moft delight- 
ful fenfations, as well as the moft pleafing poetical 
imagery; nor is there perhaps any thing in nature 
more acrecable, than to behold the Lark warbling 
on the wing, and to hear it raifing it’s notes as it 
foars, till it feems loft in the immenfe heights above 
us; the ftrains ftill continuing, though the bird has 
difappeared. To {ee it afterwards defcending with 
a fwell as it leaves the clouds, and finking gra- 
dually as it approaches it’s neft, the fpot where all 
it’s delights are centered, is indeed pleafing beyond 
expreffion. 

The Lark builds it’s neft on the ground, be- 
neath’ fome turf, which ferves at once to hide and 
fhelter it; fometimes in corn-fields; and, at others, 
in various forts of pafturage. The female lays 
four or five brown eggs, thickly ftreaked with 
dark-coloured fpots; and generally produces her 
young about the beginning of May: while fhe is 
performing the office of incubation, the male 
ufually entertains her with his fones; and though 
he rifes to an imperceptible height, never once 
lofes fight, in afcending or defcending, either of 
his beloved partner or the neft. This harmony, 
which begins early in the {pring after pairing, con- 
tinues for feveral months. In winter, when the 
fongs of thefe birds forfake them, they aflemble 
in vaft flocks, grow very fat, and are taken in 
great numbers by the bird-catchers. . 

Though the mufic of any bird in captivity pro- 


duces no very agreeable fenfation in the breait of . 


humanity, this little creature is frequently caged 
for the fake of it’s finging. For this purpofe the 
young fhould be taken when about ten days old, 
or rather earlier, as they quit their nefits foon, and 
put into a imall bafket having clean fhort hay at 
the bottom; and fed with white bread and milk 
boiled to a thick confiftence, mixed with a third 
part of rape-feed, foaked, boiled, and bruifed. 
Some give them fheeps hearts minced very fine, 
and perhaps with as good effect; but it is abfo- 
futely neceffary that, during the firft week, they 
fhould be fed every two hours, and kept remark- 
ably clean. At the expiration of that time, they 
fhould be put into a large cage, with very thort 
hay or coarfe bran at the bottom, which fhould 
be turned or fhifted every day; and, in the fpace 
of twenty days, they generally feed themfelves. 
Their food fhould then confift of bread, eggs, and 

hemp-feed; the eggs fhould be chopped very fine, 
~ and mixed with an equal quantity of hemp-feed; 
which laft fhould be bruifed till the birds are able 
crack it themfelves. They fhould be fupplied 
with a frefh graffy turf once or twice a week; and 
dry gravel fhould be fifted at the bottom of the 
cage. During the molting feafon, their food 
fhould be changed, allowing them a little meat, 
bread, ege, and hemp-feed alternately. When in- 
difpofed, a little old cheefe, a few fpiders, with a 
blade of faffron in their water, has been found ex- 
tremely beneficial to them. 

Lark, Woop; the Alauda Arborea of Lin- 
nus. ‘This bird meafures fix inches and a half 
in length from the tip of the bill to the extremity 
of the tail; the expanfion of the wings is twelve 
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inches and a half; and the weight is about one 
ounce and a quarter. The Wood-Lark is infe- 
rior to the Sky-Lark in fize, and is of a fhorter 
and thicker form; it’s colours are more pale; and 
it’s note, though not lefs fweet, is lefs fonorous. 
By thefe and the following characters, it may eafily 
be diftinguifhed from the common kind: it 
perches on trees, and whiftles like the blackbird; 
while the Sky-Lark always fits on the ground. 
The crown of the head and the back are marked 
with large black fpots, edged with pale reddifh 
brown; a whitifh coronet of feathers furrounds the 
head, extending from one eye to the other; the 
throat is of a yellowifh white colour fpotted with 
black; the breaft is tinged with red; and the belly 
is white. ‘The coverts of the wings are brown 
edged with a dull white; the quill-feathers are 
dutky, the firft three being white at their exterior 
edges, and the reft yellow. In the Sky-Lark, the 
firft and fecond feather of the wing are nearly of 
an equal length; but, in the Wood-Lark, the 
firft feather of the wing 1s fhorter than the fecond. 
The tail 1s black; the legs are cream-coloured ; 
and the hind-claw is extremely long. Like the 
common Lark, this fpecies fings as it flies, and 
fometimes alfo exerts it’s mufical faculties in the 
night. It builds on the ground like the common 
Lark, but the fpecies are far lefs numerous. The 
male is diftinguifhed from the female by his fupe- 
rior fize. 

The Wood-Lark lays four eges: the young are 
extremely tender, and difficult to be reared; and 
therefore fhould not be removed from the neft till 
they are well fledged, and afterwards fhould be 
kept clean and warm. The fone of this bird is 
by fome preferred to that of the nightingale; and 
in the months of May, June, and July, it is often 
miftaken for that bird, particularly when the fe- 
males are performing the office of incubation. 

In a ftate of nature, the Wood-Lark feeds on 
beetles, caterpillars, and other infects. Apparently 
fenfible of the melody of it’s own fong, no art can 
bring it to the imitation of that of any other bird, 
unlefs it be carefully brought up fromthe neft; then, _ 
indeed, it fometimes varies it’s natural ftrains. 

Lark, Tit; the Alauda Pratenfis of Linneus, 
This fpecies, which frequents low marfhy places, 
like other Larks, builds it’s neft on the ground; 
lays five or fix eggs of a dark brown colour; and 
produces it’s young generally about the middle of 
April. It perches on trees; and has a remarkably 
fine note, greatly refembling that of the canary- 
bird. It is of an elegant and flender thape; five 
inches and a half in length, and nine in breadth. 
The bill is black; the back and head are of a 
ereenifh brown colour fpotted with black; the 
throat, and the lower part of the belly, are white; 
the breaft is yellow, {potted with black; the tail is 
dufky; the claw on the hind-toe is very long; 
and the feet are of a pale yellow colour. The 
cock is fomewhat yellower than the hen, efpecially 
under the throat, and on the breaft and legs. 

The Tit-Lark, which is a bird of paffage, ar- 
rives in this ifland with the nightingale about the 
end of March, and quits it about the end of Au- 
guft. When properly fed and attended, it is a 
hardy, long-lived bird. 

Lark, Waite. ‘This bird is a native of the 
Lapland mountains, from whence it migrates into 
Sweden at the commencement of the winter fea- 
fon. It’s body is fhort; it’s wings are white, ex-. 
cept the firft outward feathers, which are black ; 
and the tail and fides are alfo white. Like the 

common 
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common Lark, it builds it’s neft on the ground, 
and never perches on trees. 

Lark, Crestep. This bird differs from the 
-common Lark in having a longer creft, in being 
lefs beautiful, and in not foaring fo high. It’s 
aerial excurfions are likewife fhorter; and it never 
flies in flocks, nor frequents the banks of lakes and 
rivers. ‘Lhe creft confifts of eight or nine fea- 
thers, which it can erect, fpread, or contract, at 
pleafure. The exterior parts of fome of the pinion 
feathers are of a dufky white or cream-colour; but 
the throat is beautifully fpotted; and the breaft 
and belly are of a yellowifh white hue. The tail 
is about two inches long; and fome of the exterior 
feathers have white borders, others red, and fome 
black. ; 

Lark, Crestep, Lesser. Bolton, in his Lift 
of Yorkshire Birds, informs us, that this fpecies is 
very plentiful in that county; and Ray, who afferts 
the fame, gives us the following brief defcription 
of it from Aldrovandus: ‘ It is,’ fays he, ‘ like 
the greater-crefted Lark, except that it is fmaller, 
and lefs brown. Confidering the fmallnefs of it’s 
body, it’s creft is very large; and it’s legs area 
fine red.’ 

Lark, Frerp. This bird is fomewhat larger 
than the Tit-Lark. The head, and the hind-part 
of the neck, are of a pale brown colour {potted 
with dufky lines, which appear very faintly on the 
neck; the back and rump are of a dirty green 
hue, the middle of each feather in the former 
being marked with black, and thofe of the lat- 
ter plain; the coverts of the wings are dufky, 
edged with plain; the throat and breaft are yel- 
low, the latter being marked with large black 
fpots; the belly is white; and the tail is dufky. 
The legs are of a very pale brown colour; and the 
hind-claw, which is extremely fhort for a bird of 
the Lark kind, ferves as a principal diftinction of 
the fpecies. 

Lark, Rep. This bird, which was difcovered 
by Edwards in the vicinity of London, is about 
the fize of the Field-Lark. The head, the hind- 
part of the neck, and the back, are of a dufky 
brown colour; a blackifh line paffes through each 
eye, above which there is one of a dull yellow 
hue; the wings are dark brown; and the tail is of 
the fame colour, except that the interior feathers 
are wholly white. The under-fide, from the bill 
to the tail, is a reddifh brown, marked with 
dufky fpots; the legs are a dark brown; and the 
hind-claw is fhorter than that of the common 
Lark. When the wings are collected, the third 
quill-feather from the body reaches to it’s tip, like 
that of the water-wag-tail genus. 

Lark, GrasHoprer. Ray defcribes this bird 
as having the note of the Grafhopper, but much 
more loud and fhrill. When it fings, it perches 
on the higheft branch of fome bufh, with it’s 
mouth open and pointing ftraight upward, and it’s 
wings in a diforderly form. With refpect to fize, 
it is confiderably fmaller than the Tit-Lark: the 
bill is flender and dufky; the head and upper part 
of the body are of a greenifh brown colour fpotted 
with black ; and the quill-feathers are dufky, edged 
with an olive-brown. The tail, which is very 
long, is compofed of twelve fharp-pointed fea- 
thers, the middlemoft being the longeft, and the 
others gradually decreafing. The breaft and belly 
are of a yellowifh white colour; and the hind- 
claw is fhorter and more crooked than is ufual in 
the Lark kind. 
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Lark, Brack. The bill of this bird is dufky, 
and the irides are yellow: the colour is entirely a 
dufky brown inclining to black, with a reddifh 
caft, except on the back part of the head, where 
there are fome feathers of a dufky yeliow colour; 
anid the belly, where fome of the feathers are edeed 
with white. The legs, feet, and claws, are of a 
dirty yellow hue. This fpecies is feldom feen in 
Great Britain. 

Lark, Wittow. This is a {mall {pecies, 
but has exa¢tly the fame note and aétion as the 
Grafhopper Lark. It annually vifits the willow- 
hedges in Flinthhire, where it continues during the 
whole fummer. The head, back, and coverts of 
the wings, are of a yellowifh brown colour marked 
with dufky {pots ; and the quill-feathers are dufky, 
except on their exterior edges, where they are of a 
dirty white hue. The throat is white; the whole 
under-fide of the body is a light yellow; the tail 
is a dark brown; the legs are a yellowith brown; 
and the hind-claw is fhort and crooked. 

Lark, Perit. This feems to be the fmalleft 
of the Lark kind. The bill is fender, fharp- 
pointed, and dufky; the head, the neck, the upper 
part of the body, and the wings, are of a dufky 
olive-ereen colour; but the latter are fhaded with 
black, and have a dufky white border on the two 
firft rows of the covert-feathers. ‘The breaft and 
the lower parts of the body are of a pale brown 
hue, with large faint {pots of black. The tail is 
about two inches long; the outermoft feathers are 
white about half way, with dufky edges; but the 
others are brown, with yellow edges. The feet 
are of a pale brown colour; and the claws are 
long. 

Lark, Sea; the Charadrius Hiaticula of Lin- 
neus. ‘This fpecies is common on the Britifh 
fhores in fummer, but the number is not very con-~ 
fiderable. It feeds on beetles and fmall infe&s; 
and, at the beginning of winter, totally difap- 
pears. The bill of this bird is half an inch long, 
the upper half being orange-coloured, and the un- 
der black. From the bill to the eyes proceeds a 
black line; the cheeks are likewife black;' the 
forehead is white, bounded by a black band that 
paffes from eye to eye; the crown of the head is of 
a fine light brown colour; and the upper part of 
of the neck is encircled with a white collar, the 
lower with a black one. The back and coverts 
of the wings are of a light brown hue; the breaft 
and belly are white; the tail is brown tipt with a 
darker fhade; and the legs are yellow. This bird 
lays four eggs, of a dull whitifh colour, thinly 
fprinkled with black. 

LARVA. An appellation given by Linnzus 
to infects in that ftate called by authors eruca, or 
caterpillar. 

LARUS. Inthe Linnean fyftem of nature, 
a genus of the order of anferes; the characters of 
which are thefe: the bill is long, ftraight, and in- 
curvated near the extremity; there is an angular 
prominence in the lower mandible; the noftrils 
are linear, and fituated in the middle of the bill; 
the tongue is flightly cloven; the body is light, 
and covered with thick plumage; the wings are 
large; the legs are fhort; and the feet are fmall. 
Thefe birds, which are almoft inceffantly on the 
wing, feed on fifh, and are extremely clamorous. 
Linnzus enumerates eleven different {pecies. See 
GuLL. 

Ray obferves, that there are properly two fubor- 


dinate genera of the Larus kind. The firft genus 
is 
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is compofed of thofe which are large; have even, 
‘not forked, tails; and a tubercle in the lower chap 
of the bill: the other genus is compofed of the 
fmaller ones, which have all forked tails, without 
any tubercle. Of the firft genus are the great 
gull, the herring-gull, the fea-mall, the fea-meb, 
the tarrock, the pewit, the gannet, the cataracta, 
the martinazza, the coddy-moddy, the winder- 
meb; the cepphus, the brown tern, and the ga- 
viota: of the fecond, or fmaller kind, are the 
fterna, which Linnzeus has made a feparate genus ; 
the fifcherlin, the feare-crow, and four fpecies of 
the Larus fidipes. 

LARUS FIDIPES. A peculiar kind of bird 
‘of the Larus or gull kind; except that it’s toes are 
loofe, as on inland fowls. ‘There are four known 
fpecies of this genus, which all feed on fifh. 

LATUS. A fith of the coracinus or umbra 
kind, caught in the River Nile, and in the Adria- 
tic and Mediterranean feas. It bears a flrong re- 
femblance to the common coracinus, but is confi- 
derably larger, and deftitute of the beard depend- 
ing from the jaw of that fpecies. It’s flefh is 
efteemed very delicate food. 

LAVARETUS. A {mail fih, called by fome 
naturalifts the gang-fith, and the rhingau; and by 
Marcerave the Curimata. It feems to be of a mid- 
die nature between the trout and herring kind; 1s 
caught in vaft quantities, during the months of 
March and April, in feveral of the German lakes ; 
and, after being pickled, is fent to different parts 
of the world. It feldom exceeds four inches in 
length. 

LAVIN. An appellation given by the natives 
of the Philippine iflands to 2, fpecies of hawk, 
beautifully variegated with yellow, black, and 
white. Itis jometimes called Sicub. 

LAUNCE;; the Ammodytes Tobianus of Lin- 
nzeus. ‘Lhis fifh, called alfo the fand-eel, refem- 
bles the common ‘eel in fhape, being long and 
round, and generally about nine or ten inches in 
length. The back is blue, varying with green; 
and the fides are of a filvery white colour. It 
is deftitute of icales; it has a fharp fnout, and a 
wide mouth without teeth; the lower jaw is 
longer than the upper, but the latter is moveable, 
and capable of being protruded. A long narrow 
fin, confifting of fifty-eight rays, extends almoft the 
whole length of the back; and there is alfo a pair 
of fins at the gills, but none under the belly. The 
irides are filvery. The tail is furcated; but the 
lobes are rounded at their extremities. 

Thefe fifhes abound on the fandy fhores of this 
_ ifland during fome part of the fummer. On the 
recefs of the tides, they conceal themfelves about 
half a foot under the furface of the water, in thofe 
places where it is left about the depth of one foot; 
and from thefe retreats they are drawn by means of 
hooks adapted for that purpofe. Their flefh is 
very delicate; but it 1s moft commonly ufed as a 
bait for other fifh. 

LEAPING FISH. This fifh, which is a na- 
tive of the Oriental feas, derives it’s name from it’s 
leaping and playing on the furface of the water. 
{t is about the fize of the herring: it’s head is full 
of knots; it’s body is of a greyifh colour, fpotted 
with black; and it has no dorfai fins. It’s flehh is 
much efteemed. - 

LEATHER-MOUTHED. The Englifh 
expreffion for Malacoftomous; a diftinctive epi- 


thet applied to fuch fifhes as have thick lips, and 


no teeth in their jaws; of which kind are the tench, 
the carp, the bream, and the roach, 
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LECCIA; An appellation frequently given to 
a large fifh caught in the Mediterranean, more ge- 
nerally known by the names of the glaucus and 
amia. Itis probably a fpecies of the fcomber; and 
is diftinguifhed by Artedi under the name of the 
fcomber with two dorfal fins, and the ray of the 
hinder fin very long. 

LEECH. In the Linnean fyftem, the Leech 
is a genus of inteftina, comprehending nine diffe- 
rent fpecies. The diftinguifhing characters of this 
animal are; that the body is oblong, deftitute of 
feet, and of a black colour with various {pots and 
lines; that the mouth has three diftinét apertures; 
and that it’s motions are performed by dilating the 
head and tail, and raifing the body into an arched 
form. 

Lzeecu, Common; the Hirudo Medicinalis of 
Linnzus. This fpecies, which is ufually about 
the length of the middle finger, exhibits the gene- 
ral figure of a worm. It’s fkin is compofed of 
rings, by means of which it acquires it’s agility, 
and {wims in the water. When touched, after be- 
ing feparated from it’s proper element, it contraéts 
itfelf in fuch a manner as not to exceed one inch 
in length. It has a fimall head; a black ‘kin, 
edged with a yellow line on each fide, and fome 
yellowifh {pots on the back; and the belly, which 
is of a reddifh colour, is marked with whitifh yel- 
low f{pots. But the moft remarkable part of this 
animal is it’s mouth, which confifts of five diffe- 
rent parts, confounded under one general appella- 
tion: thefe are two regular lips; a cavity, which is 

‘ properly the mouth ; certain inftruments for pierc- 
ing; others which ferve for fucking; and, laftly, a 
throat or efophagus, through which it fwallows the 
blood of animals, that it is fo well adapted to ex- 
tract. 

In a quiefcent ftate, the upper lip of the Leech 
forms a regular femicircle; and the lower a feg- 
ment of a circle whofe diameter would be much 
more confiderable. When it extends it’s head in 
order to move, the femicircle of the upper lip 
forms two oblique lines, the junction of which 
makes a faliant angle, capable of being applied to 
any object on which it would fix: that angle is 
marked with a regular black fpot on the exterior 
edge of the lip. ‘The extreme foftnels of the fibres 
of this part renders it very ferviceable to the ani- 
mal in readily affuming any figure occafionally. 

Whenever the Leech attaches itfelf to any ob- 
ject, the two lips regularly fix, and in that ftate 
form a fort of acetabulum, like the hollow of the 
tail: this may be obferved in it’s fixing on the fides 
of the glafs veffel wherein it is kept; in which fitu- 
ation the mouth, or the aperture between the lips, 
is diftinétly feen. The mouth, like the lips, is 
formed of fuch extremely fupple fibres, that it 
takes the figure of the part to which it is applied, 
and adheres very clofely thereto. When the lips 
are fixed on the flefh, in order to fuck, the mouth 
continues moveable under them, and explores the 
compafs of the flefh inclofed in the larger circle of 
the lips, for the {pot where the blood may be moft 
eafily extracted. Within this mouth is placed the 
inftrument for piercing the fkin, which is different 
from the fucker of the gnat, as may be proved by 
examining the wound it leaves. This wound is 
compofed of three cuts, making three rays, and 
uniting ina centre under equal angles, ‘Thefe 
three openings, on the fourth day after the appli- 
cation, appear as if made by a fine lancet. On ex- 
amining the Leech, the organ deftined for in- 
flicting the wound is found to be placed between 
. D the 
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the aperture of the lips and the bottom of the 
mouth; and, on diffecting it, and drawing the 
finger gently over this part, a roughnefs is percep- 
tible like that of a fine file, which evidently arifes 
from the afperity of fome fubftance of the hardnefs 
of bone. ‘This is, in fact, a number of fine fharp 
teeth; which, when microfcopically examined, are 
found to be compofed of three feries, on three ribs 
or jaws, each of which is placed along the middle 
of a ftrong mufcle, regularly correfponding to a tri- 
angular opening, which the creature has in it’s 
mouth: when that has fixed on a proper part for 
the extraction of blood, thefe mufcles exert their 
action, and force the teeth through the fkin. 

Such are the inftruments which penetrate the 
blood-veffel. For the reception of the fluid into 
the body of the animal, there is a fmall aperture 
between thefe rows of teeth; and within this a 
fmall fubftance is perceptible, which by it’s mo- 
tions appears to be a tongue, and probably acts as 
a pifton to take up the blood flowing from the tri- 
ple wound, in the centre of which it naturally 
ftands; while the larger circle of the lips, and the 
other appendages, perform the office of the body 
of the pump. Laftly, between the root of the 
tongue and the beginning of the ftomach, there is 
a fpace, about two lines long, in which may be 
difcovered two different arrangements of fibres, 
one fet flat, and the other circular: thefe evidently 
poffefs the power of widening or contracting the 
cavity of the pump, and by that means facilitate 
it’s office; the plane ones contracting it’s length, 
in order to enlarge the capacity; and the circular 
ones determining the blood towards the ftomach, 
by their power of contracting the cavity, when 
the blood is received. ‘The blood from hence en- 
ters into a membranaceous kind of receptacle, 
ferving the animal for ftomach and inteftines, and 
occupying the greateft part of the body. If the 
air is admitted into the body by the mouth, it may 
be feen permeating a longitudinal canal, and fill- 
ing, as it proceeds, a number of veficles on each 
fide: thefe receive the blood, and becoming re- 
plete, inflate the body to a confiderable fize. 

But the moft extraordinary circurnftance relative 
to the conformation of this animal is, that though 


it admits fuch a large quantity of food, it has no ~ 


anus, or paflage to eject it from the body, after it 
is digefted: on the contrary, the blood which the 
Leech has thus abforbed, remains for feveral 
months clotted within it’s body, blackened a little 
by the change, but in no refpect putrified, and 
very little altered either in texture or confiftence. 
In what manner it paffes through the animal’s 
body, or how it contributes to it’s nourifhment, is, 
perhaps, not eafily accounted for. The water in 
which it is kept is very little difcoloured ; it cannot 
be fuppofed to return the blood by the fame paf- 
fage through which it was admitted; it therefore 
only remains, that it muft go off through the 
pores of it’s body, and that thefe muft be fuffi- 
ciently large to permit it’s exclufion. 

Leeches are capable of exifting in oil; and, 
when removed out of that liquid into water, they 
fhed tender fkins, or films, of the regular fhape of 
their bodies, and refembling the pellicles of eels in 
miniature. Their living in oil feems to be a proof 
that the organs of refpiration are not placed on 
the external parts of their bodies, as in many fmali 
animals, fuch as the wafp, the bee, and the worm, 
which would quickly be fuffocated if the refpira- 
tory ducts were oiled. Hence it appears that the 


Leech breathes through the mouth; and in fact it 
has a motion which feems to refemble the aé of 
refpiration in more perfect animals. 

When Leeches are to be applied for medicinal 
purpofes, it is generally thought expedient to take’ 
them from the water in which they are contained 
about an hour before; for thus they become more 
voracious, and faften more readily. When fa- 
turated with blood, they often voluntarily quit 
their hold; but if it be indeed neceffary to feparate 
them from the wound, care fhould be taken to pull 
them very gently, or even to fprinkle them with 
falt if they continue to adhere; for, if rudely 
plucked away, they frequently leave their teeth in 
the wound, which excites a moft troublefome in- 
flammation, often attended with danger. If they 
feem averfe to fix on the fkin, they may be allured 
by rubbing it with milk or blood, or water mixed 
with fugar. As falt proves fatal to moft infeéts, it 
is commonly thrown on Leeches when they have 
dropped from wounds, by which means they dif- 
gorge the blood they have fwallowed, and are then 
kept for repeated applications: however, they fel- 
dom adhere after this operation, or recover their 
former vivacity. 

The Leech, which is a viviparous animal, pro- 
duces it’s young, one after another, to the number 
of forty or fifty at a birth. It is probable thar, 
like the fnail, each infect contains the two fexes; 
and that it impregnates, and is impregnated, in 2 
fimilar manner. The young ones are chiefly 
found, in the month of July, in fhallow running 
waters, and particularly where they are tepified by 
the rays of the fun. The large ones are chiefly 
fought after; and, being put into glafs veffels 
filled with frefh water, remain there for months, 
and even years, without any vifible means of fub- 
fiftence: but they never breed in fuch confined 
fituations; and, confequently, what regards this 
part of their hiftory is {till enveloped in obfcurity. 

The Leeches of this climate feldom exceed four 
inches in length; but, in America and the Eaft, 
they are found from fix to feven: there they are fo 
extremely numerous, that bathing in the lakes is 
dangerous, and walking through the marfhy 
grounds is by no means fafe. Even in fome parts 
of Europe, they increafe fo as to become formi- 
dable; and Sedelius, a German phyfician, relates, 
that a girl of the age of nine years, who was tend- 
ing fheep near the city of Bornft in Poland, per- 
ceiving a foldier making up to her, attempted to 
hide herfelf among fome bufhes in a neighbouring 
marfh; but the leeches in that place, which hap-. 
pened to be very numerous, adhered fo clofely to 
her body, that fhe foon expired from the quantity 
of blood which fhe loft by their united efforts. 

Leecu, Horse; the Hirudo Sanguifuga of . 
Linneus. The body of this fpecies is depreffed ; 
and in the bottom of the mouth there are certain 
great fharp tubercles, or whitifh caruncles. The 
mouth and tail are flender; the body is pretty 
thick; the belly is of a yellowifh green colour; 
and the back isdufky. This animal is very com- 
mon in ftagnant waters. 

Leecu, MecuanicaL; the Hirudo Geometra 
of Linnzus. This fpecies frequents the fame 
places with the reft of the kind; and is found on 
trout and fome other fifhes after the fpawning fea- 
fon. It’s motions are performed by a particular 
expanfion of the head and tail, as if meafuring like 
a compafs; and hence it receives it’s name. The 
body, which is filiform, is greenifh, fpotted with 

white , 
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white; and both ends are dilatable, and equally 
tenacious. 

LEECH, TUBERCULATED; the Hirudo 
Muricataof Linneus. This creature, called al- 
fo the Hirudo Marina, inhabits the fea, adheres 
ftrongly to fifth, and leaves a black impreffion on 
the place. The body, which is taper and rounded 
at the greater extremity, 1s furnifhed with two fmall 
horns; ftrongly annulated, and tuberculated on 
the rings; and the tail is dilatable. 

LEECH PINNATED;; the Hirudo, or Acus 
Cauda Utrinque Pinnata of Boccone. This 
fingular animal is found adhering to the fides of 
the xiphias, or fword-fifh. It is about four inches 
long; the belly is white and cartilaginous ; the 
place of the head is occupied by a kind of hollow 
fnout, covered with a very hard membrane, and 
differing extremely from the fkin of the belly. 
‘This fnout is thruft into the body of the fifh, and 
with it the blood is extraéted. The tail is plumi- 
form; and under it there are two flender filaments 
or fibres, longer than the whole body, by means 
of which, when it is not faftened to the body of 
the fifh, it clings to ftones or marine plants, to 
prevent it from being carried away by the impe- 
tuofity of the current; and when it 1s affixed to the 
body of the fith, thefe ferve to hold it perfectly 
fteady. 

This creature miferably torments the fword-fifh; 
but it is in it’s turn equally annoyed by an animal 
which preys on it’s blood and juices: this is a fort of 
loufe, of a brownith colour, and nearly about the 
fize of a pea, which always attends it. So far as 
has yet been obferved, this Leech has never been 
found but on the fword-fifh ; nor has this loufe been 
difcovered to moleft any other creature befides 
this Leech. 

LEIOBATUS. An Ariftotelian appellation 
for a fpecies of ray-fifh; called by feveral of the 
ancients bos marinus; and by the moderns, 
levi raia, or raia oxyrynchus. It is very ac- 
curately diftinguifhed by Artedi under the name 
of the variegated ray, with ten prickly tubercles 
on the middle of the back. 


LEMMING; the Mus Lemmus of Linnzeus. 


This animal was firft mentioned by Olaus Mag- 
aus; but, after the moft accurate refearches, is 
thus juftly defcribed by Wormius. ‘It has,’ fays 
he, ‘ the figure of a moufe, but the tail is fhorter, 
and the body aboutfive inches long. The hair is 
fine, and fpotted with various colours. The 
fore-part of the head is black, and the hind-part 
yellowifh; the neck and fhoulders are black; and 
the reft of the body is reddifh, marked with fmall 
black fpots of different figures, as far as the tail, 
which is about half an inch long, and covered 
with blackifh yellow hairs. Neither the figure 
nor the order of the fpots are the fame in every in- 
dividual. Round the mouth are feveral ftiff hairs 
in the form of whifkers, of which fix on each 
fide are longer and ftiffer than the reft. The 
aperture of the mouth is fmall; and the upper lip 
is divided, asin the fquirrel. From the upper jaw 
proceed two long, fharp, and fomewhat crooked cut- 
ting-teeth, the roots of which penetrate as far as 
the orbits of the eyes ; two fimilar teeth in the un- 
der jaw correfpond with thofe above; and on each 
fide are three grinders, fituated at fome diftance 
from the cutting-teeth: the firft of the grinders 
is large, and compofed of four lobes; the fecond 
of three lobes; and the third is much fmaller. 
The tongue is pretty large, and extends to the ex- 
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| tremity of the cutting-teeth. From the remains 


of herbs and ftraw found in it’s throat, we are in- 
clined to think it is a ruminating animal. The 
eyes are fmall and black; and the ears recline 
on the back. The fore-legs are very fhort: the 
feet are covered with hair, and atmed with five 
fhort crooked claws; the middle one very longs 
and the fifth, refembling a fmall thumb or a cock’s 
{pur; fituated very high on the leg. The whole 
belly is whitifh, inclining to yellow.’ 

Thefe Lemmings, called alfo Lapland mar- 
mots, which are natives of Scandinavia, are often 
{een to pour down in myriads from the northern 
mountains; and, like a peftilence, to deftroy all 
the productions of the earth. In wet feafons, all 
of the rat kind are known to propagate more than 
in dry; but this, fpecies in particular is fo affifted 
in multiplying by the moifture of the weather, 
that the inhabitants of Lapland really believe that 
thefe animals drop from the clouds; and that the 
fame magazines which furnifh hail and fnow, pro- 
duce the Lemmings alfo: in fact, after long rains, 
they fet forward from their native mountains, and 
(feveral millions in a troop) overfpread the whole 
plains. ‘They generally move in regular bodies, 
advancing by night, and halting by day: they 
often extend a whole fquare mile; and are fo very 
thick, that the hindmoft frequently touches it’s 
leader, In vain do the wretched inhabitants refift 
them, or attempt to ftop their progrefs; they {till 
continue to move forwards; and, though thoufands 
are deftroyed, others as quickly fucceed, and render 
their deftruction impracticable. They ufually 
march in lines, about three feet from each other; 
and exactly parallel: their courfe is always from 
the north-weft to the fouth-eaft, andregularly con- 
duéted from the beginning. Wherever their mo- 
tions are directed, nothing can impede them; 
they proceed ftraight forward, impelled by fome 
unaccountable inftinét; and, from the time they 
firft fet out, never once meditate a retreat. If a 
lake or river happens to interrupt their progrefs, 
they immediately takethe water, and {wim acrofs. 
A fire, or a deep well, does not turn them out of 
their direction; they boldly force their way through 
the flame, or precipitate themfelves into the well, 
the farther fide of which they are fometimes feen 
afcending. If they are interrupted by a boat in 
crofling a river, they never evade it, but mount di- 
rectly upit’s fides; and the boatmen, who know how 
vain refiftance would be in fuch a cafe, calmly fuffer 
them to pafs over without receiving any damage. Ifa 
{tack of hay or corn obftruéts their paffage, in- 
{tead of climbing over it, they gnaw their way 
through. If {topped by a houfe, and they can find 
no means of making a paflage in a direct line, 
they continue there till they die: fortunately, how- 
ever, for mankind, they eat nothing that is pre- 
pared for human fubfiftence; and never enter 4 
houfe in order to confume the provifions lodged 
in it, but fubfift entirely on fuch roots and vege- 
tablesas they meet with in their way. In croffing 
a meadow, they deftroy every appearance of viri- 
dity, and render it perfectly defolate. If any of 
the human fpecies imprudently ventures to attack 
one of them, the little animal is no way intimi- 
dated by the difparity of ftrength, but furioufly 
flies at it’s opponent, and, making a kind of bark- 
ing noife, refolutely maintains it’s hold. If, at 
laft; the leader be forced out of it’s line, and fe- 
parated from the reft of it’s kind, it utters a plain- 
tive cry, different from that of refentment; and, 
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as {ome have afferted, courts an immediate death 
by fufpending itfelf from a forked branch of fome 
adjacent tree. i 

Enemies fo numerous and deftructive would 
foon depopulate the country that produced them, 
did not the fame rapacity which prompts them to 
confume the labours of induftry, at laft impel them 
to deftroy each other. After committing incre- 
dible devaftations, they are at laft obferved to fe- 
parate into ‘two armies, oppofed with deadly 
hatred, along the banks of the larger lakes and 
rivers. The Laplanders, who watch their ma- 
neeuvres, inftead of confidering their mutual ani- 
mofities as a happy riddance from thefe moft dread- 
ful pefts, form ominous prognoftics from the 
manner of their arrangements. “They confider 
their combats as prefages of war; and expect an 
invafion from the Ruffians or Swedes, according 
as the army towards thefe kingdoms happens to 
prove victorious. The two divifions, however, 
ftill continue their engagements till the one has 
overcome the other; after which they totally dif- 
appear. Nor is it well known what then becomes 
either ofthe conquerors or the conquered: fome fup- 
pofe that they rufh headlong into the fea, and perith; 
others, that they deftroy themfelves, as fome are 
found hanging on the forked branches of trees; and 
others again, that the young {pring herbage proves 
fatal to their exiftence. But the moft probable 
opinion is, that having devoured the vegetable 
productions of the country, and being deftitute of 
any farther fupplies, they fall to devouring each 
other; and, having once. habituated themfelves 
to this fort of repaft, ‘they continue it ever after. 
However that may be, they are often found dead 
by thoufands, and their carcafes have been known 
fo to infect the ambient air, as to produce very 
malignant diforders. “The plants which they have 
onawed feem alfo to be contaminated; for fuch cat- 
tle as afterwards feed in thofe places over which 
they have paffed, frequently languifh, and die. 

Thefe animals are prolific beyond conception: 
and, what is very extraordinary, their breeding 
does not hinder their march; for an individual 
has fometimes been obferved to carry one young 
‘one in it’s mouth, and another on it’s back. The 
ermine preys on thefe creatures without mercy; 
and, according to fome authors, the rein-deer 
find in them very delectable food. The Swedes 
and Norwegians, who practife agriculture, con- 
fider an invafion from thefe vermin as a terrible 
vifitation; but the cafe is very different with re- 
gard to the Laplanders, who leading a vagrant 
life themfelves, like the Lemmings, can eafily 
retire from one part of the country to another. 
Thefe people indeed always exprefs great fatisfac- 
tionwhen they are vifited by an army of Lemmings; 
they feaft on their flefh with peculiar avidity; and 
yet, from the beft accounts we have received of 
it’s nature and quality, it appears to be fuch food 
as cats and dogs turn away from with averfion. 
In former times, the Swedes and Norwegians 
exerted {piritual arms againft thefe deftructive ani- 
mals; the prieft performed exorcifms; and a long 
form of prayer was compofed and repeated in order 
to avert the evil. Happily, however, for man- 
kind, their emigrations feldom happen more than 
once or twice in the courfe of twenty years. 

LEMUR. Agenusof the order of primates, 
in the clafs of mammalia; the diftinguifhing cha- 
racters of which are: that thefe animals have four 
upper fore-teeth, feparate from each other; and 
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fix lower ones, which are longer, comprefied, and 
parallel: the laniarii are fingle ones; and the mo- 
lares are numerous, the fore ones being longer and 
fharper than the reft. _ 

LEO. The claffical appellation for the lion, 
See Lion. 

LEO PULEX. Ai fpecies of infect fo called 
by Reaumur: it feeds on the pulex arboreus, or 
common tree puceron, in the fame manner that 
the formica leo does on ants; being likewife an 
animal in an imperfect ftate. 

The Leo Pulex is ufually bred among the pu- 
lices, which it devours in prodigious numbers. It 
is originally a worm of the hexapode or fix-leoged 
kind, and afterwards becomes a green fly with four 
wings. 

Another animal of this kind, and. equally de- 
ftructive to the genus of pulices, is a hexapode 


worm of a whitifh colour, and fmaller than the 


former, which finally becomes a round-bodied 
beetle. A third {pecies is called vermis hyftrix, the 
porcupine worm, from the vaft number of fpiculze 
with which it is armed: this alfo finally becomes a 
fmall round beetle. 

LEOCROCOTTA. An appellation given 
by the ancients to an imaginary animal, faid to be 
the fwifteft in nature. It is defcribed as a mon- 
grel, unable to propagate it’s own fpecies, being 
generated between the hyzena and the lionefs; 
but, with refpe& to it’s exiftence, we have no au- 
thentic accounts. Latin authors feem to confound 
this creature with the mantichora; and attribute 
what has been faid of the one to the other. 

LEOPARD. An animal of the feline kind, 
extremely fierce, nimble, and a¢tive; the male of 
which is fometimes, but improperly, called par- 
dus, and the fernale panthera. 

LeoparD, Common. This animal, called alfo 
the panther of Senegal, is a native of Senegal and’ 
Guinea. The principal difference between it and 
the panther, with which it is frequently con- 
founded, are the following: the large panther is 
often found to be fix feet long from the nofe to 
the infertion of the tail; and the Leopard, or pan- 
ther of Senegal, feldom exceeds four. The large 
panther is marked in different places with five or 
fix fpots, forming a kind of circle, with a large one 
in the centre: the latter has a more beautiful coat; 
the fpots are fmaller, and difpofed in clufters, 
which have a pleafing effeét, as the yellow ground 
is very brilliant. In other refpects, the fpots of 
both are black; they are both whitifh under the 
belly; and the tails of both are long: but thofe of 
the Leopard are fomewhat longer in proportion. 

Thefe animals fpare neither man nor qua- 
druped. When they cannot obtain a fufficient 
fupply of beafts of the chace, they defcend in mul- 
titudes from the internal parts of Africa, and make 
tertible devaftation among the numerous herds 
that cover the rich meadows of Lower Guinea: 
they tear their prey in pieces both with their claws 
and teeth; and, though ever devouring, are always 
emaciated. 

Thefe Leopards are taken in pitfalls, covered 
over with flight hurdles, on which a bait of flefh 
is placed. ‘Their flefh is faid to be well tafted, 
and to poffefs the delicacy and whitenefs of veal. 
Their fkins, which are very valuable, are often im- 
ported into Furope; and the negro women make 
collars of their teeth, to which they afcribe extra- 


ordinary virtues. 


Befides the countries already mentioned, this 
animal 
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animal inhabits feveral parts of India, China, and 
Atabia: in China it is called Poupi; and, in Ara- 
bia, Nemr. | 

Leoparp, Huntine. This fpecies has a fail 
head, pale orange-coloured irides, and fhort tawny 
ears; the face is flightly fpotted; the body is of 
a light tawny brown hue, marked with a great 
number of fmall round black fpots, diftiné from 
each other; and the tail, which 1s longer than the 
whole body, is of a reddifh brown colour. This 
animal, which is about the fize of a large grey- 
hound, has a long body, a narrow cheft, and very 
long legs, inhabits the forefts of India, and is tamed 
and trained for the chace of antelopes: it is carried 
to the fcene of action in a fimall kind of waggon ; 
and is chained and hoodwinked till it approaches 
the herd. When liberated, it does not immediately 
make it’s attack, but winds along the ground, and 
endeavours to conceal itfelf till it gets a proper ad- 
vantage; and then it darts on the timid game with 
furprizing fwiftnefs. If it does not fucceed in it’s 
firft efforts, which confift of four or five leaps, it 
miffes it’s prey; and for that time defifts, and rea- 
dily returns to it’s mafter, fatigued, and almoft 
breathlefs. 

Leoparp, Lesser. ‘The face of this animal is 
fpotted with black; the breaft is marked with fmail 
fpots ; the belly is white, fpotted with black; the 
back, fides, and rump, are of a bright yellow co- 
lour, marked with circles of fpots; and the tail, 
which is fhort in proportion to the length of the 
body, tapers toa point. This fpecies inhabits the 
Faft Indies. Some years fince, a live fpecimen 
was imported into England, and lodged in the 
Tower. | 

LEPAS. A genus of fhell-fifh, fynonymous 
with the patella. In the Linnzean fyftem, it is a 
genus of teftaceous worms, comprehending ten 
different fpecies. It’s animal is a triton; and the 
fhell is multivalve, unequal, and fixed by a ftem. 
The common barnacle is of this genus. 

LEPIDOPTERA. An order of infects in the 
Linnean fyftem, having four wings imbricated 
with fcales, the mouth furnifhed with a fpiral 
tongue, and the body covered with hair. This 
order comprehends three genera, the papilio or 
butterfly, the {phinx, and the phalaena or moth. 
The fubordinate fpecies under each genus are very 
numerous. 

LEPISMA. A genus of the aptera order of 
infects; with fix feet formed for running; a mouth 
having two fetaceous palpi or feelers, and two 
rounded at their extremity; a fetofe tail; and a 
body covered with fcales. This genus includes 
three {pecies. 

LEPORARIA AQUILA. An appellation 
given by fome authors to the black eagle, from 
his being extremely deftruéctive to the hare kind. 

LEPORINUM GENUS. A genus of ani- 
mals, fo called from the general refemblance they 
bear to the hare tribe. Their diftinguifhing cha- 
racters are: that the feet are divided into claws; 
that there are two very long teeth in the fore-part 
of the mouth; and that the food is vegetable. 

LEPRAS. A marine fifth of the turdus or 
wrafie kind, remarkable for the variety and bril- 
Niancy of it’s colouring. It feldom exceeds half a 
foot in length, but is very broad and flat in pro- 
portion. It is fpotted like the leopard; and is 
univerfally allowed to be one of the moft beauti- 
ful fifhes in the Mediterranean, where it is caught 
in abundance. It’s flefh, however, is not much 
efteemed, being of an infipid and watery tafte. 

Vor. II. 
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LEPTURA. A genus of four-winged flies; 


the characters of which are: that the antennz are 


oblong, flender, and fetaceous; that the exterior 
wings are truncated at their extremities; and that 
the thorax is of a tubcylindric figure. In the Lin- 
nean fy{tem, this genus belongs to the order of 
coleoptera, and comprehends twenty-five fpecies. 
The following kinds are moft common. 

Leprura, Great. This infect is of a red vio- 
let colour: the body is oblong fhaped, and fimaileft 
behind; and the legs, feelers, and other appen- 
dages, except the wings, are black varying to 
white. The cafes of the wings, in the female, are 
of a deep red hue; but thofe of the male are lighter, 
and fringed with black or grey. The furface of 
the cafes of the wings, in both fexes, is adorned 
with a number of fmall hollow dots, with a few 
fine fhort hairs; and the head and breaft are fome- 
times yellowifh. ‘This fpecies frequents woods. 
Ray calls it an unicorn beetle, with the head, 
fhoulders, and feelers, black; and of a blackifh 
yellow hue at the extremities. 

Leprura, Mippie-Sizep. This infeé& is of 
an oblong narrow fhape: the general colour is 2 
blackifh brown, except that the upper edge of the 
breaft is yellow, and that there is a yellow fpot at 
the junction of the cafes of the wings. There are 
likewife fome undulated yellow lines running tran 
verfely on tne cafes of the wings, which are trun- 
cated at the points, and fomewhat fetofe; and the 
legs and feelers are of a reddifh brown colour. 
This fpecies is frequently found among hedges in 
orchards and gardens. 

Leptura, YELLOw Goitp-Conourrp. This 
{pecies has black feelers, an oblong body, a {mall 
head, and dentated hinder legs. The colour re- 
fembles that of copper with an admixture of fine 
{trong gilded yellow variegations. The head, 
breaft, and cafes of the wings, as well as the legs, 
are fpeckled with extremely minute and conti- 
guous hollow dots, irregularly difperfed over the 
breaft, head, and legs; but on the wings they are 
pretty uniform, placed in ten rows running longi- 
tudinally. The eyes are black; and the feelers are 
brown. 

LEPTURUS. A Greek appellation for a 
fifh with a very long and flender tail. The term 
is derived from Leptos, Slender; and Oura, a 
Tail. 

LEPUS. The claffical name of the hare. See 
Hare. 

LEPUS AQUEUS. An appellation given to 
the crefted diver, or colymbus of America; fo 
called from it’s prodigious aétivity in the water. 
It is very common in Mexico, and other parts of 
the American continent; but is always caught 
with extreme difficulty. 

LEUCISCUS. A claffical name, Smetimes 
given tothe dace. See Dace. 

LEUCOCROTTA. An animal faid to be 
the fwifteft of any in nature; called alfo Leucro- 
cotta, and Leocrocotta. 

LEUCOM/ENAS. An appellation given by 
fome authors to the fmaris, a {mall fifh very com- 
mon in the Mediterranean. 

LEUCORODIUS. A name fometimes ufed 
to exprefs the platea, or fpoon-bill; a very remark- 
able kind of ftork or heron. 

LEVERET. The young of the hare, during 
the firft year of it’s age. 

LEYMMER. A fpecies of the generous 
breed of dogs, refembling the greyhound. See 
Doc, 

E LIBELLULA. 
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LIBELLULA. A genus of the neuroptera 
clafs of infects; the diftinguifhing characters of 
which are: that the mouth is furnifhed with jaws; 
that the antennz are fhorter than the thorax; that 
the wings are extended; and that the tail is termi- 
nated by a kind of forceps. 

Linnzeus enumerates twenty-one fpecies of this 
genus; fome of which carry their wings erect when 
at reft, and others horizontally. See Dracon- 
Fey. 

LIGURINUS. A name ufed by many au- 
thors to exprefs the bird more commonly known 
by that of the fpinus; in Englifh, called the fifkin 
and aberdavine. See ABERDAVINE. 

LILLE. An appellation given by the Rho- 
dians to the labrus. 

LIMANDA. A name fometimes ufed to ex- 
prefs the paffer afper of naturalifts; called in Eng- 
ith the dab. See Das. 

LIMARIA. A name by which Gaza, and 
fore other authors, exprefs the thynnus or tunny- 
fifh; called alfo the Spanifh mackarel. 

LIMAX. A genus of animals comprehend- 
ing all the naked, fimply-formed {nails See 
SNAIL. 

In the Linnzean fyftem, the Limax belongs to 
the order of mollufca or foft worms. Animals of 
this genus are deftitute of fhells, but fupplied with 
members. ‘The Limax is of an oblong figure ap- 
proaching to cylindric, perforated in the fide with 
a hole, which ferves for it’s genitals and neceffary 
evacuations; higher up is a flefhy kind of buckler, 
formed convexly above, and flat beneath; and the 
tentacula are four in number, of which two exhibit 
the appearance of eyes. There are feveral {pecies 
of this genus. 

LIMAX MARINA. An appellation fre- 
quently given to the lipparis; or, as it is commonly 
termed in Englifh, the fea-{nail. Thefe creatures 
are caught in confiderable numbers at the mouths 
of fome of the Yorkfhire rivers. The fhell is 
compofed of eight parts or joints, finely wrought, 
as if engraved: it is prominent without, and hol- 
low within; externally of a dark brown colour 
tending to ereenifh; and internally whitith, tinged 
with a blueifh green. See CyLinprus. 

LIME-GALLS. A kind of Galls or vegeta- 
ble protuberances formed on the edges of lime- 
tree leaves, occafioned by worms which inhabit 
them during the whole term of their lives; being 
found of all fizes, from the moft minute to thofe 
of full growth, which is about half an inch in 
leneth: but, when their period of life as worms 
draws near, they defert their habitations, and fix- 
ing on others, there change into their chryfalis 
ftate. This is alfo the cafe with many worms 
which inhabit the excrefcences on other trees: they 
remain in.them during their worm ftate, but al- 
ways undergo their transformations in fome other 
fituations. 

LIMONIUM-GALL. A fpecies of Gall ferv- 
ing for the habitation of an infect produced from 
the egg of a butterfly, and changing to a real ca- 
terpillar. The butterfly depofits her eggs on the 
leaves and ftalks of this plant; and the young ca- 
terpillar, as foon as it 1s hatched, eats it’s way 
through the furface; and continuing it’s depreda- 
dations safter it is fafely lodged within, occafions 
an abundant derivation of juices to the part, by 
means of which a protuberance is formed, fu- 
ftained by a pedicle, and in every refpect refem- 
bling fruit: this 1s of a roundith figure, and by de- 
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grees acquires the fize of a nutmeg. It is com- 
pofed of feveral coats or crufts; of which the exre- 
rior ones are foft and fpongy, and the interior ones 
hard and woody. ‘This feems to be the only 
known inftance of a Gall formed by a genuine ca- 
terpillar. 

LIMOSA; the Scolopax Glottis of Linnzus, 
A long-legged aquatic bird, common in Italy ; and 
called by fome Glottis, Totano, and Pluvialis ma- 
jor. This animal is fimall, feldom weighing more 
than fix ounces: the beak is black, but fomewhat 
reddifh near the angle of the under jaw, which re- 
flects a little upwards. The upper part of the 
head, the neck, fhoulders, wings, and fore-part of 
the back, are variegated with brown and grey; 
the middles of the head feathers are black, and 
their tips whitifh; and over each eye pafles a white 
line. ‘The rump, the whole breaft, belly, and 
throat, are white; the long wing-feathers are 
brown; the inner coverts of the wings are beauti- 
fully interfected with double and triple bars of a 
dufky colour; the tail-feathers are variegated with 
brown and grey; and the legs, which are very 
long, are naked a confiderable way above the 
knees. ; 

Thefe birds are feen in fmall flocks on our 
coafts, and in marfhy grounds, during winter; 
but they foon remove to their native climates. 

Limosa is alfo an appellation given by Salvian 
to the common mackarel; and likewife to the 
thynnus, or tunny-fifh. | 

LIMPET. A genus of fhell-fifh, of the tefta- 
cea clafs of worms in the Linnzan fyftem; the 
characters of which are: the fhell is univalve, of a 
gibbous fhape, almoft conic, without fpires, al- 
ways fixed toa rock or fome hard body; and hav- 
ing it’s apex or fummit fometimes fharp-pointed, 
at others obtufe, fometimes ftraight, at others 
crooked, fometimes whole, and at others perfo- 
rated: which variations occafion fo many fpecific 
diftinétions. The enclofed animal is a flug. 

Latin authors denominate this fhell Patella, 
from it’s refemblance to a difh; and Greek ones 
term it Lepas, as if they confidered it a fcale or 
flake of a ftone. Indeed, it adheres fo firmly to 
the rocks that it may almoft pafs for a confti- 
tuent part of it. 

The means by which the Limpet affixes itfelf 
to a rock were firft clearly explained by Reaumur; 
though the fact was fo long and fo well known, 
that 1t antecedently became in fome places a pro- 
verbial comparifon. The fhell of the Limpet ap- 
proaches to a conic figure; the bafe of which is oc- 
cupied by a large mufcle, which alone contains 
nearly as much flefh as the whole body of the fifth: 
this mufcle is not confined within the fhell, but 
affifts the creature in it’s progreffive motion, or in 
fixing itfelf at pleafure. When in a guiefcent 
ftate, which is commonly the cafe, it applies this 
mufcle every way round to the furface of fome 
ftone, and fo firmly attaches itfelf to it, that it is 
not eafily feparated even with the affiftance of a 
knife. 

Reaumur informs us that, in order to try the 
force of the adhefion of thefe fifh, he tied lines, 
having weights at their ends, to the fhells, when 
placed in an horizontal direction on the ftones; 
and found that they could not be removed with 
a lefs weight than that of thirty pounds, and that 
they even fupported this for fome minutes. Hence 
it might naturally be fuppofed, that the caufe of 


this {trong adhefion originated from the animal’s 
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thrufting the fibres of this mufcle into every pore 
of the ftone, and there keeping them inflated: but, 
were this the cafe, the adhefion muft ceafe with 
the exiftence of the animal; whereas, if the Limpet 
be cut into feveral portions through the fhell and 
body, every part thus feparated will adhere with 
it’s due proportion of force to the body of the 
ftone. Neither can this adhefive principle be re- 
folved on the known attachment of two pieces of 
polifhed marble, or that of leather to ftone; for, 
in both thofe cafes, whatever perpendicular force 
the adhefion can bear, the leaft force applied ho- 
rizontally occafions them to flip, or flide off from 
each other; while the adhefion of this fifh is equally 
powerful in an horizontal or perpendicular direc- 
tion; the true caufe, therefore, of this fingular qua- 
lity, is a vifcous juice emitted from this mufcle, 
which, though imperceptible to the eye, is never- 
thelefs capable of producing thefe furprizing ef- 
fects. This indeed may be perceived by the 
touch: for if the finger be applied to the place im- 
mediately after the removal of the Limpet from a 
ftone, the tenacity of this juice will be extremely 
ftrong; but if any wet touches the {tone after the 
removal of the fifh, no vifcofity will be percepti- 
ble, the whole fubftance of the glue being inftantly 
diffolved, and it’s effects totally loft. Water 
therefore is a fufficient folvent for this glue: but 
the clofe adhefion of the outer rim of the great cir- 
cular mufcie prevents the external water from act- 
ing on it, otherwife it muft always be deftroyed as 
foon as difcharged. However, the under furface 
of the body of the animal is entirely covered with 
{mall tubercles, containing water, which the crea- 
ture difcharges whenever inclined to liberate itfelf, 
and the whole cement immediately diffolves be- 
fore it. 

The vifcous humidity poffefled by the Limpet 
for the purpofe of affixing itfelf to rocks, is not 

peculiar to that animal alone: the urtica marina 
enjoys the fame; and the horns of fea-urchins, by 
which they fix themfelves, are endued with 2 power 
of difcharging a fimilar fluid, which anfwers the 
fame intention. 

Linnzus enumerates thirty-fix different fpecies ; 
of which the following are the moft curious. 

Limpet, Common. This fpecies has rough 
prominent ftriz, with edges fharply crenated; and 
the vertex is pretty near the centre. It is extremely 
numerous on the Britifh coafts. 

Limpet, Transparent. The fhell of this 
fpecies, which is common on the Cornifh coafts, 
is pellucid, longitudinally marked with rows of 
rich blue fpots; and the vertex is placed near one 
of the edges. 

Limpert, STREAKED. ‘This fpecies is an inch 
broad at the bafe, and about three parts of an inch 
high; the bafe is fuboval; and the top is fharp, or 
pointed. The outfide is of a dufky brown colour, 
with an olive caft; and it has ten ridges, rough, 
and equidiftant, appearing moft confpicuous to- 
wards the mouth, and becoming fainter as they 
approach the apex, where they totally vanifh. 
‘The infide of the fheil is variegated with yellow, 
brown, and white, difpofed in irregular circles. 
it isa native of the Eaft. 


Lamprt, Starry. This fpecies has feven ribs, | 


forming as many prickles at the rim: the fhape is 
ovated, about an inch one way, and two-thirds of 
aninch the other. The top is pointed, but not ex- 
actly in the centre of the fhell; and the ribs termi- 
nate in a point beyond it. The colour is whitith 
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externally, variegated with black clouds of fpots, 
efpecially about the ribs. This fhell is commonly 
found on the fhores of the Oriental feas. j 

Limret, Ostonc, Great. This fpecies is 
nearly three inches long at the bafe, and an inch 
and a half in diameter; the edge is fmooth and 
even, and the height is about an inch. The fur- 
face is almoft f{mooth, except that there are feveral 
longitudinal rays, and fome tranfverfe or circular 
ones. The external colour is a dufky brown, 
mixed with grey, and internally whitifh. It 
abounds in the Eaft Indies; and is likewife found 
on the coafts of the Mediterranean. 

LINARIA. See Linver. 

LING; the Gadus Molva of Linneus. Ac- 
cording to the Artedian fyftem, the Ling is a fpe- 
cies of the gadi, diftinguifhed by the clear and ex- 
preffive name of the gadus with two dorfal fins, a 
bearded mouth, and the upper jaw longeft. The 
Ling takes it’s Englith name from it’s length, be- 
ing a corruption of the word Long. It’s ufual 
fize is from three to four feet; but fome have been 
caught which meafured fix or feven. The body 
is very flender; the head is flat; the teeth in the 
upper jaw are fmall, and very numerous; thofe in 
the lower are few, flender, and fharp; and the chin 
is adorned with a {mall beard. ‘The firft dorfak 
fin, which is {mall, is placed near the head; and 
the fecond, which is very long, reaches almoft to 
the tail: the pectoral fins are compofed of fifteen 
radiated rays, the ventral of fix, and the anal of 
fixty-two; and the tail is rounded at the extre- 
ity. 

The colour of thefe fith is liable to confiderable 
variations: fome are of an olive hue on the back 
and fides, and others cinereous; but their bellies 
are invariably white; the ventral fins are alfo 
white; the dorfal and anal are edged with the fame 
colour; and the tail is tranfverfely barred near it’s 
extremity with black, tipt with white. 

Ling abound on the coafts of Britain and Ire- 
land, and form aconfiderable article of commerce. 
They are in the higheft perfection on the Yorkshire 
coafts from the commencement of February till 
May, and fometimes longer. They {pawn in 
June, depofiting their eggs in the foft oozy ground 


| at the mouths of rivers; at which period the males 


feparate from the females. 

While the Ling continues in feafon, it’s liver is 
very white, and abounds with a fine-flavoured oil; 
but no fooner does it ceafe to be in feafon, than it’s 
liver becomes red, and deftitute of oil. The fame 
indeed happens to the cod, and fome other fifhes, 
in a certain degree, but not fo remarkably as in 
the Ling. In it’s beft ftate, a large quantity of 
oil may be extracted from the liver by a flow fire; 
but if a violent and fudden heat be ufed for that 
purpofe, it yields very little. This oil, which is 
implanted by nature in the cellular membranes of 
thefe fifhes, returns into their blood, and fupports 
them during the breeding feafon, when they purfue 
the bufinefs of generation with fo much cagernefs, 
that they neglect their food. 

‘Confiderable quantities of Ling are falted for 
exportation, as well as home confumption; and for 
this purpofe each fifh muft meafure twenty-fix in- 
ches or upwards from the fhoulder to the tail, in 
order to be entitled to the bounty allowed on ex- 
portation: all under this fize are called drizzles. 

LINGUADO. A Weft Indian fifth, which in 
many refpects refembles the common foal. 

LINGUTULA. A fpecies of fith fomewhat 

refembling 
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refembling the foal, but fmaller and fhorter, and 
alfo much inferior in flavour. It is common in 
the Mediterranean; and generally known by the 
appellation of the Cynogloffus, and Citharus fla- 
vus, or Citharus afper. : 
LINGULACA. A name by which feveral 
ichthyologifts have expreffed the common foal- 


LINNET. A genus of birds, whofe diftin- 
guifhing characters are: that they are fmaller than 
chaffinches; that their general colour is a greyifh 
brown; that their tails are flightly forked, the outer 
feathers having white extremities; and that their 
notes are mufical. 

Linnet, Common. This bird meafures five 
inches and a half, including the bill and the tail; 
the former is about half an inch, and the latter two 
anches and a quarter. The bill is dufky, but in 
{pring it affumes a blueifh caft; and is peculiarly 
thick and ftrong. The head is variegated with 
afh-colour and black; the back is a blackifh red; 
the bottom of the breaft is a lively red; and the 
lower part of the belly is yellowifh. The lower 
part of the throat is a beautiful red, the edges of 
the feathers being yellowifh; and the tail, which is 
a little forked, 1s of a brown colour edged with 
white, except the two middle feathers, which are 
bordered with a dull red. 

Thefe birds, which are much efteemed for their 
finging, feed on feeds of various kinds, which they 
peel before they eat; but they fhew a particular 
predilection for the feed of the linum or flax, from 
whence they derive their name. 

The Linnet ufually builds in fome thick bufh 
or hedge, particularly among white-thorn or furze. 
The outfide of it’s neft is compofed of mofs, bents, 
and dry weeds; and the infide of fine foft wool, 
mixed with a kind of down gathered from dried 
plants, and a few horfe-hairs. It lays four or 
five whitifh eggs, fpotted like thofe of the gold- 
finch. The young are hatched towards the latter 
end of April or beginning of May, and may be 
taken from the neft when about ten days old: 
They muft be kept very warm, and regularly fed 
every two hours: but when they are intended to 
be taught to whittle tunes, or to imitate the notes 
of any other bird, they fhould be removed from 
the neft when four days old; for at this time they 
have no idea of the notes of their kind, and will 
readily be taught to modulate their voice, like any 
founds moft familiar to their ears, and within the 
compafs of their throats. 

The Hon. Mr. Barrington obferves that, in 
order to be certain that neftlings will not have 
the call of their fpecies, they fhould be taken 
from the neft when only a day or two old; though 
birds of this age require great trouble in breeding, 
and the chance is greatly againft their being reared. 
Their food, at this early age, fhould be half bread 
and half rape-feed, boiled and bruifed; and this 
fhould be given them feveral times ina day. It 
fhould be daily made frefh, and adminiftered fuffi- 
ciently moift, but not in the extreme: if in the 
leaft four, it never fails to prove fatal; and, if too 
tiff, it renders them coftive, and proves equally 
injurious. 

Young Linnets fhould be hung up, as foon as 
taken from the neft, under the bird whofe note they 
are intended to learn; or, if they are to be taught 
to whiftle tunes, they fhould have their leffons at 
the times of feeding; for they will make greater 


progrefs in afew days while young, than in a con- 


fiderable fpace of time afterwards; and will take 
in the whole method of their notes before they are 
able to crack their feeds. Some fanciful people 
have alfo attempted to teach them the ufe of 
fpeech, but they have never been known to make 
any great progreis in this art without long and un- 
intermitted pains. After all, the native note of 
the Linnet is fo very delightful, that little pleafure 
can be derived from fuperinducing ftrains foreign 
to it’s nature. 

The cock may be diftinguifhed from the hen 
by the plumage on his back, which is much more 
brown than that of the hen; and likewife by the 
white of his wing: to examine which, when the 
wing-feathers are grown, one of the wings muft be 
ftretched out with the one hand, while the body 
of the bird is held faft with the other; and then 
the white will be obferved on three or four fea- 
thers: if it appears bright and clear, and extends 
to the wings, the bird is undoubtedly a cock; the 
white in the wing of the hen being much lefs, as 
well as fainter. 

Linnets may be caught in clap-nets during the 
months of June, July, and Auguft; but fight-birds 
are moft plentiful about the beginning of O&tober: 
thefe nets fhould be placed near fuch {pots where 
they are accuftomed to eat and drink. 

Linnet, Rep-Heapep, Greater; the Frin- 
gilla Cannabina of Linneus. This bird is fome- 
what fmaller than the common Linnet: the head is 
afh-coloured, except that the forehead is marked 
with a blood-coloured fpot; the breaft is tinged 
with a fine rofe-colour; the neck is cinereous; the 
back, fcapulars, and coverts of the wings, are a 
bright reddifh brown; the fides are yellow; the 
middle of the belly is white; and the tail, which is 
forked, is of a dufky hue, edged on both fides with 
white. The head of the female is afh-coloured, 
fpotted with black; the back and fcapulars are a 
dull brownifh red; and the breaft and fides ‘are a 
dirty yellow, ftreaked with dufky lines. 

This bird, which is extremely docile and fami- 
liar, appears reconciled to captivity in a very few 
minutes after being caught. It has a lively, chat- 
tering kind of fong; is often caged; and requires 
the fame fort of food, in a domeftic ftate, as the 
common Linnet and the chafinch. ‘This fpecies 
is frequently feen on the Britifh coafts; and, in 
flight-time, often vifits the, neighbourhood of 
London. 

Linnet, Rep-Heapep, Lesser; the Fringilla 
Linaria of Linnzus. This is the leaft of the 
Linnet tribe; and fcarcely exceeds half the fize of 
the greater red-headed Linnet: it alfo differs from 
that {pecies in having a fmaller, fharper bill; by 
both fexes having the fpot on their heads ; by the 
legs and feet being dufky; and by their affembling 
in flocks, a quality not peculiar to the former. — 

Pennant informs us, that he difcovered a neft or 
this fpecies in an alder ftump near a brook, be- 
tween two and three feet from the ground: the ex- 
ternal fabric was compofed of dried ftalks of grafs 
and other plants, and here and there a little wool; 
and the lining confifted of hair, and a few feathers. 
The female was fitting on four eggs, of a pale 
blueifh green colour, thickly fprinkled near the 
blunt ends with fmail reddifh fpots. She was fo 
tenacious of her neft, that fhe fuffered him to take 
her off with his hand; and he found that, after he 
had releafed her, fhe would not forfake it. 

Linnet, Mounvarn, or Twite; the Linaria 
Montana. ‘This bird is rather inferior in fize 
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the common Linnet, and is therefore called by 


Briffon La Petite Linotte, or Little Linnet. How- 
ever, it’s fhape and colour do not materially differ 
from thofe of the common Linnet. The bill is 
fhort and yellow; and above and below each eye 
there isa pale brown fpot. The male has a fingu- 
lar red fpot on his rump, which fufficiently diftin- 
guifhes him from the female. 

This bird receives the name of Twite from it’s 
note, which is by no means mufical: however, it 
is a very familiar animal, and tamed with great fa- 
cility. It is taken, during the flight-feafon, near 
London, with common Linnets, and is ufually 
called the Twite. It is generally fuppofed to 
breed on the continent, and to vifit this ifland only 
in the winter feafon. It feeds, when in a ftate of 
captivity, on rape and canary feeds, but prefers the 
Jatter. 

Linnet, YELLow-Heapep. This fpecies has 
a pale flefh-coloured bill, hazel-coloured eyes, and 
a yellow head and throat. From behind the eyes, 
down the fides of the neck, are drawn brown 
marks, which widen towards the back; the hinder 
part of the head, the upper fide of the neck, the 
back, wings, and tail, are of a dirty brown colour, 
fpotted on the back and neck with deep brown 
longitudinal marks; the breaft, belly, thighs, and 
coverts under the tail, are of a light clay-colour; 
the breaft and belly are marked with dark brown 
{pots; and the legs and feet are of a dull flefh- 
colour. This bird is a native of Mexico; and 
was firft defcribed by Edwards. 

Linnet, Ancota. This bird meafures nearly 
five inches in length; and in fhape, action, and 
note, agrees with European Linnets. The bill is 
of a dirty flefh-colour, bordered round it’s bafe 
with a row of black feathers; above and below the 
eyes, next the black feathers, there are feveral 
white fpots; the head, neck, back, and leffer co- 
verts of the wings, are of a brownifh afh-colour 
with dufky fpots; the quills of the wings, and the 
firt row of coverts above them, are of a dark 
brown hue, with narrow yellow edges; the tail is 
alfo of a dark colour; and the feathers are tipt with 
grey or white. The breaft, belly, and thighs, are 
of a dull orange-colour; the rump and coverts of 
the tail are a bright yellow; and the legs and feet 
are flefh-coloured. 

Linnet, Dusky. The bill of this fpecies is 
afh-coloured; the whole plumage of the body is of 
a dirty brown or blackifh hue; but the breaft and 
rump incline a little to cinereous: all the feathers 
have their tips and borders of a lighter colour, 
which forms an admixture of fhades; and the legs 
and feet are dufky. 

Linnet, Brack. This bird, which is a native 
of Guinea, has ‘a light flefh-coloured bill; the 
whole body is covered with deep black gloffy fea- 
thers, reflecting a fine purplith blue colour, except 
the greater quilis of the wings, which are deftitute 
of any glofs. A few fimall white feathers are in- 
termixed with the inner coverts of the wings; the 
tail is compofed of twelve feathers of equal lengths; 
and the legs, feet, and claws, are of a whitifh flefh- 
colour. 

LinneT, Otive-CoLourep. This bird has a 
thick, fhort bill, of a dufky flefh-colour. The 
fore-part of the inead, the throat, and part of the 
breaft, are black; the black gradually changing 
into a dufky white on the belly, which continues 
whitifh as low as the covert-feathers beneath the 
tail. 

Voi. Il, 


The hinder part of the head and neck, the 
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back, rump, tail, and wings, are of a dark olivé- 
green colour; the tail confifts of twelve feathers 
of equal lengths; the infides of the wings, and the 
under-fide of the tail, are of a light afh-colour; 
and the legs, feet, and claws, are of a dark flefh- 
colour. 

LION. In the Linnean diftribution of nature, 
a {pecies of quadruped belonging to the felis or 
cat kind, having a long tail, and a pale red or 
tawny body. 

The Lion has a large head; fhort round ears; 
and a face covered with fhort hair. On the up- 
per part of the head, the neck, fhoulders, and chin, 
there are long fhagey hairs, refembling a mane. 
The hair on the body and limbs is fhort and 
{mooth, and long at the bottom of the belly. It 
has very ftrong limbs; and a long tail, tufted at 
the extremity. It’s general colour is tawny, but 
on the belly it inclines to white. The length of 
the largeft Lion, from the nofe to the tail, is about 
eight feet; and that of the tail four feet. The 
Lionefs is fomewhat lefs, and deftitute of a mane. 

The influence of climate on man is marked 
only by flight variations; he is known to fubfitt in 
all parts of the earth, as well under the frozen 
poles, as beneath the torrid zone. On other ani- 
mals, on the contrary, the influence of climate is 
{tronger, and marked by fenfible characters; be- 
caufe they differ in fpecies, and their nature is per- 
fect, and lefs diffufed than that of the human {pe- 
cies. With refpect to irrational animals, indeed, 
the climate may be confidered as congenial, and a 
kind of fecond nature: they almoft all have their 
particular latitudes, beyond which they are unable 
to fubfift; either perifhing under a moderate cold, 
or dying for want of a frozen air even in a tempe- 
rate climate. The rein-deer is never known to 
quit the hyperborean regions; and, on the con- 
trary, the Lion degenerates whenever removed 
from beneath the line. The whole earth is the 
native country of man; but all inferior animals 
have each their own peculiar diftricts. 

In warm countries, the land animals are larger 
and ftronger than thofe in the frozen or temperate 
regions: they are alfo more courageous and entet- 
prizing; and all their difpofitions feem to partake 
of the ardour of their native foil. The Lion, pro- 
duced under the fcorching fun of Africa, is, of all 
others, the moft terrible, as well as the moft un- 
daunted. The wolf, or the dog, inftead of at- 
tempting to rival him, fcarcely deferve to attend 
his motions, or become his providers. Such of 
thefe animals, however, as are bred in more tem- 
perate climates, or towards the fummits of cold 
and lofty mountains, are far more gentle, or rather 
far lefs dangerous, than thofe generated in the tor- 
rid vallies beneath. ‘The Lions of Mount Atlas, 
the top of which is perpetually covered with fnow, 
have neither the ftreneth nor the ferocity of thofe 
of Bildulgerid or Zaara, whofe plains confift of 
burning fands. It is chiefly in thofe fervid defarts 
that fuch enormous and terrible beafts are found, 
which are the dread of travellers, and the fcourge 
of the neighbouring provinces. Happily, indeed, 
the fpecies is not very numerous; and it feems to 
be daily diminifhing: for, if we may credit the 
teftimonies of thofe who have traverfed thefe foli- 
tudes, the number of Lions is not nearly fo great 
as formerly. ‘The Romans, fays Shaw, drew trom 
Lybia, for their public fpectacles, fifty times more 
Lions than are now to be found in the whole’ 
country. The fame remark is made with regard 
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to Turkey, Perfia, and the Indies, where Lions 
are much lefs frequent than in ancient times. Nor 
is it difficult to affign a reafon for this diminution: 
it is obvious that it cannot originate from the in- 
creafe of the force of other quadrupeds, fince they 
are all inferior to the Lion; and confequently, in- 
ftead of leffening the number, only tend to aug- 
ment the fupplies on which it fubfifts: it muft 
therefore be occafioned by the increafe of the hu- 
man fpecies, who are the only animals in nature 
capable of oppofing thefe tyrants of the foreft, 
and preventing their multiplication. The arms 
even of a negro or a Hottentot render him more 
than a match for this formidable creature; and 
they feldom make the attack without coming off 
victorious. Their ufual manner is to find out 
the Lion’s retreat; and then, with fpears headed 
with iron, to provoke him to the combat. Four 
men are confidered as fufficient for this encounter; 
and he whom the animal firft attacks, receives him 
on his f{pear, while the others affault him behind. 
‘The Lion, perceiving himfelf wounded in the rear, 
turns that way, and thus gives the perfon he firft 
attacked an opportunity to recover. In this way 
they affail him on all fides; till at laft being en- 
tirely difabled, they difpatch him. 

This fuperiority of man with refpeét to numbers 
and affiduity, which has impaired the force of the 
Lion, has likewife enervated his courage. Among 
animals, this latter quality, though natural, rifes 
and falls, according as the exertions of their 
ftrength are fuccefsful or abortive. In the vaft 
defarts of Zaara; in the burning fands fituated be- 
tween Mauritania and Negroland; in thofe folitary 
regions which lie to the north of Cafraria; and, in 
general, in all the defarts of Africa where man has 
not fixed his habitation; Lions are found in great 
numbers, and preferve their native courage and 
impetuofity. Accuftomed to meafure their own 
ftreneth by that of every animal they meet, the ha- 
bit of conquering renders them intrepid and terri- 
ble. Being ignorant of the power of man, they 
are not atraid to encounter him; and having never 
experienced the force of his arms, they hold them 
in defiance. Wounds enrage, but do not terrify 
them. ‘They are not difcouraged even by the op- 
pofition of numbers: a fingle Lion of the defart 
eften attacks an entire caravan; and, after an ob- 
ftinate engagement, in which he has been over- 
powered, inftead of flying, he continues to face his 
enemies till the very laft gafp. On the contrary, 
thofe Lions which inhabit the peopled countries 
- of Morocco and India, having experienced the 
fuperior power of man, have loft all their courage; 
are frightened away even by a fhout; and feldom 
attack any but the unrefifting herds or flocks, 
which even women and children are capable of 
protecting. 

This alteration in the difpofition of the Lion 
indicates that he is fufceptible of the impreffions 
he receives; and that he muft poffefs a docility fuf- 
ficient to render him tameablie to a certain degree, 
and to admit of a {pecies of education: and hiftory 
informs us, that Lions have been yoked in trium- 
phal cars, and conduéted to the battle or the chace; 
and that, faithful to their mafters, they have never 
exerted their ftrength or courage but in oppofition 
tothe commonenemy. Nothing, indeed, is more 
common, than for the keepers of wild beafts to 
play with this-animal, to pull out his tongue, and 
even to chaftife him without a caufe: he feems to 
bear fuch ufage with the utmoft compofure; and 
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inftances of his revenging thofe unprovoked fallies 
of impertinent cruelty but feldom occur. How- 
ever, when his rage is once excited, the confe- 
quences are terrible. Wabat informs us that a 
certain gentleman kept a Lion in his own cham- 
ber, and employed a fervant to attend it; and that 
he, as is ufual, mixed blows with his careffes. This 
il-judged affociation continued for fome time; 
till one morning the gentleman was awakened by 
a noife in his apartment, for which, at the firft, he 
could not affign a caufe; but, on drawing the 
bed-curtains, he beheld a moft horrid fpeétacle, 
the Lion growling over the fervant’s head, which 
he had fevered from the body, and toffing it round 
the floor. He thereupon immediately ran into 
the next room, and calling for affiftance, had the 
animal fecured from doing farther mifchief. This 
fingle account, however, is not fufficient to weigh 
again{t the various inftances of this creature’s mild- 
nefs and fubmiffion: he is often bred up with 
other domeftic animals, and obferved to play in- 
nocently and familiarly among them; and, if it 
ever happens that his native ferocity returns, he 
feldom exerts it againft his benefactors. But as 
his paffions are ftrong, and his appetites vehement, 
it is not to be expected that the impreffions of 
education will always prevail: it would therefore 
be dangerous, in fuch circumftances, to fuffer him 
to remain too long without food, or to perfift in 
irritating and abufing him; though numberlefs 
accounts affure us, that his anger is noble, his cou- 
rage magnanimous, and his difpofition erateful. 
He has often been known to difdain the infults, 
and to pardon the inoffenfive liberties, of feeble 
enemies. He has alfo been known to fpare the 
lives of thofe that have been thrown to be devoured 
by him; to live peaceably with them; to afford 
them a part of his fubfiftence; and fometimes to 
refrain from food himfelf, rather than deprive 
them of that life which his former generofity 
had {pared. 

The Lion cannot juftly be branded with cruelty, 
fince he acts from neceffity, and kills no more 
than what he confumes; while the tiger, the wolf, 
and the hyzena, with~many other inferior fpecies, 
fuch as the fox, the marten, the pole-cat, and the 
ferret, kill without remorfe, are fierce without 
caufe, and, by their indifcriminate flaughter, feem 
rather to fatisfy their malignity than their hunger. 

The external appearance of the Lion detracts 
not from the noble and generous qualities of his 
mind. His figure is ftriking, his look confident 
and bold, his gait proud, and his voice terrible. 
His ftature is not overgrown, like that of the ele- 
phant or the rhinoceros: nor is his fhape clumfy, 
like that of the hippopotamos, or the ox; it is com- 
pact, well-proportioned, and fizeable; a perfec 
model of ftrength combined with agility. Equally 
folid and fpringy, neither loaded with fat nor 
flefh, and containing nothing fuperfluous, it feems 
entirely conftituted of nerves and mufcles: this 
prodigious mufcular force is manifefted by the 
furprizing leaps and bounds which he performs 
with eafe; by the brifk movements of his tail, a 
fingle fweep of which is able to proftrate the 
ftrongeft man; by the facility with which he moves 
the fkin of his face, which heightens the expreffion 
of fury; and, laftly, by the power of fhaking the 
hair of his mane, which he not only erects, but 
agitates on all fides, when incenfed. Indeed, a 
bare fight of this noble animal is fufficient to con- 
vince us of his fuperior force: his large head, fur- 
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rounded with a dreadful mane; all thofe mufcles 
which are hid under the fin {welling with the flight- 
eft exertions; and the great breadth of his paws, 
with the thicknefs of his limbs; plainly evince, that 
no animal of the foreft is capable of oppofing him. 

To the fplendid qualities pofleffed by this crea- 
ture as an individual, may be added the nobility 
of his fpecies; by which is meant, a nature con- 
ftant, invariable, and liable to no fufpicion of de- 
gradation. Animals of this kind are commonly 
fingular, and conftitute a genus of themfelves. 
They are diftinguifhed by charatters fo deeply 
marked, that they can neither be miftaken nor 
‘confounded with any other. Thus, in man, the 
nobleft being in the creation, the fpecies is fingle; 
fince men of all races, of all climates, and of all 
complexions, can mix and propagate together; 
and, at the fame time, no animal can be faid to 
approximate the human fpecies by natural relation. 
The fpecies of the Lion alfo is one of the mott 
noble, becaufe it is fingle, and cannot be con- 
founded with thofe of inferior animals: while in 
many other genera no difcriminating characters 
can be drawn; they engender with lower varieties, 
and produce a breed more unworthy, in propor- 
tion as it is more mixed. 

Ariftotle diftinguifhes Lions into the greater 
and the fmaller; the latter, he obferves, are pro- 
portionably fhorter in the body, their hair is more 
crifped, and they are lefs courageous than the 
former: he likewife adds that, in general, all 
Lions are of a yellow colour. The firft of thefe 
remarks, however, feems doubtful; for no travel- 
Jers mention Lions with crifped hair; but almoft 
all authors agree as to their colour, which is yel- 
low on the back, and whitifh on the fides and belly. 
félian and Oppian affirm, that the Lions of Ethio- 
pia are as fable as the natives; that in India there 
are Lions entirely white, and others variegated 
-with red, black, and blue. But thefe affertions 
appear to be unfupported by any authentic evi- 
dence: and, on the contrary, it appears that there 
are little or no varieties in this fpecies; that the 
Lions of Africa and Afia are perfectly. fimilar; 
and that thofe of the mountains differ from thofe 
of the plains in ftature rather than colour. 

But it fhould here be obferved, that the Ame- 
rican animal called a Lion by the Europeans, and 
Puma by the natives of Peru, 1s deftitute of feve- 
ral of the diftinouifhing characters of the true 
Lion: it has no mane; and it is weaker, fmaller, 
and lefs courageous. However, it is not altoge- 
ther improbable that the mildnefs of the South 
American climate may have had fuch an influence 
on the nature of the Lion, as to deprive him of 
his mane, and diminifh both his courage and his 
ftature: but it feems abfolutely incredible, that 
this animal, who inhabits the countries within the 
tropics only, and againft whom nature appears to 
have fhut up every avenue to the north, fhould 
have paffed from the fouthern regions of Afia or 
Africa into America; thefe continents, towards the 
fouth, being feparated from each other by immenfe 
oceans. Hence we may rationally conclude, that 
the Puma is not a Lion, fprung from thofe of the 
Old World, and degenerated by the influence of 
the climate; but that it is an animal peculiar to 
America, like moft others of the New World. 

When the Europeans firft difcovered America, 
the quadrupeds, birds, fifhes, infects, plants, and 
almoft every object of natural hiftory, were diffe- 
sent fwom thofe to which they had been accuf- 
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tomed: it was therefore neceffary to give names to 
the principal objects this new world prefented. 
Thotfe given them by the natives were barbarous, 
and extremely difficult, either to be pronounced or 
remembered: the names of animals were of courfe 
borrowed from thofe of the European languages, 
and efpecially from the Spanifh and Portuguefe. 
In this {carcity of denomination, the moft diftant 
analogy in external figure or ftature was fufficient 
to determine the name of an animal. This necef- 
farily gave rife to endlefs uncertainties and confu- 
fion; which were ftill farther increafed, not only 
by giving to the productions of the new world the 
denominations of thofe of the old, but alfo by the 
continual tranfportation of European plants and 
animals into America. To obviate thefe difficul- 
ties, we fhould carefully diftinguifh what origi- 
nally belonged to the refpective continents, in or- 
der to avoid the deceptions arifing from improper 
appellations. : 

Condamine, whofe evidence unqueftionably me- 
rits the higheft credit, exprefsly fays, that he knows 
not whether the American animal, called a Lion 
by the Spaniards, and Puma by the natives of 
Quito, deferves the name of a Lion; and adds, 
that it is much fmaller than the African Lion, and 
that the male is deftitute ofa mane. Frefier like- 
wife informs us, that the animal called a Lion in 
Peru is very different from that of Africa; that it 
flies on the approach of man; and is dreadful only 
to the flocks and herds. He farther remarks, that 


_ it’s head fomewhat refembles both the head of the 


wolf and the tiger; and that it’s tail is fhorter than 
that of either of thofe animals. We learn alfo 
from the relations of Acofta, that the American 
Tions have no refemblance to thofe of Africa; that 
they have neither the ftature nor the intrepidity of 
the true Lions; that they are neither red nor yel- 
low, but of a grey colour; that they have no 
manes; and that they are accuftomed to climb 
trees. Thus it is evident, that thefe animals dif- 
fer from the genuine Lions in ftature, in colour, 
in the form of their heads, in the length of their 
tails, in the want of manes, and in their manners 
and difpofitions. Characters fo numerous and fo- 
effential ought ever to prevent us from confounding 
the Puma of Africa with the noble Lion of Africa 
and Afia. 

It has been alledged, that the Lion is not pof 
feffed of the fenfe of fmelling in fuch perfection as 
moft other animals; and it has alfo been obferved, 
that a {trong light greatly incommodes him. This 
latter remark may be juftly inferred from the for- 
mation of his eyes, which, like thofe of the cat, 
feem beft adapted for vifion in the dark: for this 
reafon, he feldom appears in open day, but ravages 
chiefly by night; and not only the Lion, but all 
the cat kind, are kept off by the fires which the in- 
habitants kindle for the prefervation of their flocks 
and herds: the brightnefs of the flame dazzles their 
eyes; and they are afraid to venture blindly into 
thofe places which they know are replete with their 
enemies. It is equally true of all this kind, that 
they hunt rather by the fight than the fmell; and 
it fometimes happens that the Lion purfues either 
the jackall or wild dog while they are hunting on 
the fcent; and, when they have run down their 
prey, he comes in, and monopolizes the fpoil ; 
and from hence, probably, may have arifen the 
{tory of the Lion’s provider. Thefe little induf- 
trious animals may often provide a feat for the 
Lion; but they hunt merely for themfelves; and 
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confequently the Lion muft be an unwelcome in- 
truder on the fruits of their labour. 

When preffed with hunger, the Lion boldly at- 
tacks every animal that comes in his way: but, 
as he is extremely formidable, and anxioufly avoid- 
ed by every beatt of the foreft, he is often obliged 
to lie concealed in thofe paths through which ani- 
mals commonly pafs, in order to take them by 


furprize. Forthis purpofe, hecroucheson hisbelly; 


and continues in this pofture, with patient expec- 
tation, till his prey comes within a proper diftance; 
and then fpringing after it, fometimes fifteen or 
twenty feet at abound, generally feizes it at the 
firft effort: if, however, he happens to mifs his 
aim, and, after two or three reiterated fprings, can- 
not lay hold of it, he continues motionlefs for a 
time, feems affected with his difappointment, and 
waits for amore favourable opportunity. In the 
defarts and forefts, his moft ufual prey confifts of 
garelles and monkies, with which the torrid re- 
gions abound. The latter he feizes when they 
happen to be on the ground; for he does not poffefs 
the faculty of climbing trees, like the cat and the 
tiger. He devours as much at one time as fubfifts 
him for the two or three fubfequent days; and his 
teeth are fo very ftrong, that he breaks the bones 
of the animals with eafe, and fwallows them toge- 
ther with their flefh. He feems capable of endur- 
ing hunger for a very long time; but his tempera- 
ment being naturally hot, he is impatient of thirft, 
and drinks as often as he can find water, lapping 
it likethe dog. He feems to require about fifteen 
pounds of raw flefh daily; and prefers that of live 
animals, particularly thofe which he himfelf kills. 
‘He feldom devours fuch carcafes as have begun 
to putrify; and chufes rather to hunt for frefh prey, 
than to return to that which he had partly devour- 
ed before. However, though he generally fub- 
fifts on frefh meat, his breath is extremely rank, 
and the {mell of his urine intolerable. 

The roaring of the Lion is fo loud, that, by the 
echoes reverberated from the neighbouring moun- 
tains, itrefembles diftant thunder. This tremen- 
dous roar is the ordinary voice of this animal. 
When enraged, he puts forth a different kind of 
growl, fhort, broken, and reiterated; but this roar- 
ing is a prolonged cry, a kind of a deep-toned 
grumbling, mixed with a fharp vibrating noife: 
this voice he utters five or fix times in one day; 
and, before rain, oftener. When incenfed, his cry 
is {till more terrible than his roar: this is always 
excited by oppofition; and on thofe occafions, 
when he fummons up all his terrors to the combat, 
nothing hardly can be more awful; he then lafhes 
his fides and the ground with his long tail; agi- 
tates his mane; contracts the fkin of his face, there- 
by expofing his dreadful tufks; and thrufts out his 
tongue, which is armed with prickles fo very hard, 
that it is alone fufficient to lacerate both the fkin 
and flefh, without the affiftance either of the teeth 
or claws. Thus prepared for war, but few ani- 
mals dare to attack him; and even the boldeftof the 
human race are intimidated at his approach. The 
elephant, the rhinoceros, the tiger, and the hip- 
popotamos, are the only animals which are not 
afraid of encountering him finely. Neverthelefs, 
neither the leopard nor the wild boar, when pro- 
yoked, fhun the combat: they do not indeed com- 
mit the firft outrage on the Lion; yet they fly not 
at his approach, but wait his onfet, which he fel- 
dom makes unlefs compelled by hunger; and on 
fuch occafions thefe animals exert all their ftrength, 
and fometimes proves victorious, \ 
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Hiftory informs us of an engagement between 4 
Lion and a wild boar, in a meadow near Algiers, 
which lafted for a confiderable time with incredi- 
ble obitinacy: but at length, both animals were 
obferved to fall by the wounds infliéted on eacli 
other ; and the ground all around to be deluged 
with their blood. Such inftances, however, aré 
very rare; for the Lion is in general the undifput- 
ed mafter of the foreft. Man is the only creature 
who attacks him with any certainty of fuccefs, by the 
afliftance of dogs and horfes trained to the purfuit- 
thofe animals, which in a ftate of nature would 
have fled from the prefence of the Lion in an ago- 
ny of confternation, when confcious of the affift- 
ance of man, become purfuers in their turn, and 
boldly hunt their natural tyrant. Thofe dogs which 
are trained to this exercife are always of the large 
breed; and the horfes themfelves, as Gefner affures 
us, muft be of that fort called Charoffi, or Lion- 
eyed; all others of this kind flying at the fight of 
the Lion, and endeavouring to throw their riders. 

When the Lion is rouzed, he recedes with a 
flow, proud motion; he moves always obliquely, 
going from fide to fide, and bounding rather than 
running. When the hunters approach him, they 
either fhoot, or throw their javelins; and in this 
manner difable him before he is attacked by the 
dogs, many of whom he would otherwife deftroy. 
Being extremely vivacious, he is therefore not 
eafily difpatched, but continues to fight defperate- 
ly even after he has received his mortal wound. 
He isalfo fometimes taken by means of a pit-fall: the 
natives dig a deep hole in the ground; and cover- 
ing it flightly with fticks and earth, place fome 
enticement in his way, which frequently allures 
him to his deftruétion. Butthemoft ufual time and 
way of taking this animal is while he is yet a cub, 
and incapable of refiftance. The place near theden 
of the Lionefs is generally well known by the great- 
nefs of her depredations on that occafion: the na- 
tives therefore watch the time of her abfence; 
and, aided by fwift horfes, carry off her young, 
which they either fell to ftrangers, or to the great 
men of the country, for confiderable fums. 

The Lion, while young and attive, fubfifts by 
hunting; and feldom quits the defarts or forefts, 
where he finds plenty of wild animals for his fup- 
port: but, when old and unfit for the purpofes of 
furprize, he boldly defcends into more frequented 
places, attacks the flocks and herds which take 
fhelter near the habitations of the fhepherds or huf- 
bandmen, and depends rather on his courage than 
addrefs for a fubfiftence. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that when he makes one of thofe defperate 
fallies, if he finds men and quadrupeds in the fame 
field, he only attacks the latter, never molefting 
the human race unlefs provoked by them to the 
combat. Itis alfo obferveable, that he prefers the 
flefh of camels toany other food. Heis likewife faid 
to be very fond of that of young elephants: he often 
attacks thefe animals before their trunks have ac- 
quired their proper fize and confiftence; and,’ un- 
lefs the old ones arrive timely to their affiftance, 
they become an eafy prey. 

The Lion is terrible at all feafons, and on all 
occafions; but particularly when he is incited by 
defire, or when the female has brought forth: then 
the Lionefs is followed by feveral males, who fight 


together in the moit defperate manner; till one of 


them proving victorious over all the reft, retires in 
unmolefted poffeffion of his mate. The Lionefs 
is faid to bring forth but once a year, viz. in the 
fpring. With refpect, however, to the times of 
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geftation, naturalifts are divided; fome afferting 
that the Lionefs goes with young fix months; and 
others, only two. The time alfo of the growth 
and age of thefe animals has hitherto been involved 
in obicurity; fome afferting that they acquire their 
full growth in three years; and others, that they 
require a much longer period in coming to per- 
feétion: fome faying that they live twenty or 
twenty-two years at the moft; and others making 
their age double that period. Ariftotle, whofe 
decifions, though fometimes erroneous, have ac- 
quired fome degree of veneration and confidence 
from their antiquity, fays, that the Lionefs pro- 
duces five or fix whelps at the firft litter, four or 
five at the fecond, three or four at the third, and 
two or three at the fourth; and that after this 
laft, which is always the leaft numerous, fhe con- 
tinues barren ever after. This affertion merits but 
little credit; for, with refpect to all animals, the 
firft and Jatt litters are lefs numerous than the pre- 
ceding ones. This philofopher erred, as well as 
all his followers, when he maintained that the 
Lionefs had only two paps; it being now certain 
that fhe has four. He likewife afferts, that the 
Tuion, the bear, and the fox, are produced in an 
unformed ftate; but it is now unqueftionable, that 
thefe creatures are as well formed at their birth as 
any other animals; and that all their members are 
diftinétly unfolded. And, laftly, he affirms, that 
- Lions copulate in a reverfed manner; whereas a 
bare infpection of the parts of the male will con- 
vince us, that thefe animals mutt neceflarily copu- 
late in the ordinary way of other quadrupeds. 
Thefe errors are not adduced in order to depreciate 
the judgement of Ariftotle, but only to prove that 
the ancients were not infallible, and to fhew that 
the moderns may err even on claffic ground. 
What that philofopher likewife remarks of the 
Lion’s neck being compofed of one rigid and in- 
flexible bone, has alfo been contradiéted by expe- 
rience; for, in every quadruped without exception, 
and even in man, the neck confifts of feven ver- 
tebree. 

With refpeét to the times of geftation, and the 
duration of the lives of thefe animals, we are now 
enabled to fpeak with fome degree of certainty, 
fince feveral of them have bred in the Tower of 
London. The Lionefs, according to the moft 
exact calculation that could be made, goes with 
young about five months. The young, which in 
this climate are never more than two in number, 
are each about the fize of a large pug dog, play- 
ful, pretty, and innocent: they continue the teat 
for upwards of one year, and are five years in com- 
ing to perfection. Even in an imprifoned ftate, 
Lions have been known to live to a very great 
age. The large male one, (Pompey) which died 
in 1760, had been confined in the Tower for 
above feventy years; and another, which had re- 
mained in a ftate of captivity above fixty-three 
years, died but a few years fince. Thefe creatures 
therefore are certainly longer-lived than naturalifts 
in general have allowed them to be; and, in their 
native forefts, it is highly probable that their age 
greatly exceeds the period commonly allotted to 
the human race. 

All the paffions, even thofe of the moft gentle 
kind, are poffeffed by the Lion in a very high de- 
gree. The maternal affection of the Lionefs is 
aftonifhing: though naturally weaker, and lefs 
courageous than the Lion, when fhe has got young, 


fhe becomes dreadfully ferocious; expofes herfelf 
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to danger with more boldnefs than the Lion; and 
attacks and deftroys men and animals indifcrimi- 
nately, loading herfelf with the fpoil, and carrying 
it, while yet reeking, to her cubs, whom fhe early 
accuftoms to cruelty and flaughter. She ufually 
brings forth in fituations the moft retired and in- 
acceflible; and, when apprehenfive of having her 
retreat difcovered, often hides her tracks, either 
by running back her ground, or effacing her fteps 
with her tail. When her anxiety is great, fhe 
fometimes tranfports her young to a different 
place; and if the hunters attempt to force them 
from her, fhe becomes perfectly furious, and de- 
fends them to the laft extremity. 

Lions, as previoufly obferved, chiefly inhabit 
the torrid zone: neverthelefs, they can fubfitt in 
more temperate climates; and, anciently, even the 
fouthern parts of Europe were infefted by them. 
In the time of Ariftotle, there were likewife Lions 
in Thrace, Macedonia, and Theffaly: however, it 
is apparent that, in all ages, they preferred the hot- 
ter climates; that they feldom lived in temperate 
countries; and that they never vifited the more 
northern regions. 

The Arabs entertain a notion that the Lion 
fpares the tender fex: but Dr. Shaw contradiéts 
this idea; and alfo informs us, that the flefh of that 
animal is frequently eaten in Barbary, it’s tafte re- 
fembling that of veal. 

Plutarch fays, that the Lion was confecrated to 
the Sun; becaufe, of all animals having crooked 
claws, he is the only one born with ficht; and alfo 
becaufe he fleeps very little, and with his eyes 
open: but this affertion is evidently fabulous. 
The Egyptians confecrated the Lion to Vulcan, 
on account of his fiery conftitution. The poets 
yoked Lions to the chariot of Cybele: the effigy 
of a Lion was alfo carried at the facrifices to that 
goddefs; becaufe, according to Varro, her priefts 
had difcovered the art of taming Lions to fuch a 
pitch, as to render them patient both when touched 
and careffed. 

LION CAT. An appellation fometimes given 
to an animal of the feline kind; called alfo the 
Cat of Angora. 

LION, SEA; the Phoca Lemina of Linnzus. 
An amphibious animal of the feal kind, common 
about the coafts of feveral iflands of the South 
Sea; which, when full-grown, meafures from 
twelve to twenty feet in length, and from eight to 
fifteen in circumference. It is fo extremely fat, 
that, after the fkin is ftripped off, there is at leaft 
twelve inches of blubber before the lean and the 
bones can be difclofed. The fat of fome of the 
largeft of thefe animals will afford upwards of a 
butt of oil. This creature is likewife fo full of 
blood, that, if wounded in a variety of places, con - 
fiderable ftreams will gufh from each wound; and 
one of them, which was fhot by a feaman under 
Commodore Anfon, we are told, yielded more than 
two hogfheads of blood from the jugular artery 
alone. 

The fkin of the Sea-Lion is covered with fhort 
hair of a light dun colour; but the tail and the 
fins, which fupply the place of feet on fhore, are 
dufky or black. The fins, or feet, are digitated 
at their extremities, becaufe the connecting web 
does not reach to their ends; and each of the five 
fingers is furnifhed with a nail. The general 
figure of this creature bears fome diftant refem- 
blance to that of an overgrown feal; but the fize 
The male has a pro- 
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jecting fnout, hanging five or fix inches below the 
tower jaw; and the upper part confifts of a loofe 
wrinkled fkin, which the animal, when enraged, 
can inflate, fo as to give the nofe an arched appear- 
ance. ‘The eyes are large and full; and the whif- 
kers are long and thick. The nofe of the female 
is blunt, and tuberous at the top; and this, as well 
as the inferiority of her fize, fufficiently diftin- 
guifhes her from the male. ie 

Thefe animals, which divide their time equally 
between the land and the water, continue at fea all 
the fummer, and come on fhore at the commence- 
ment of the winter, where they abide the whole 
of that feafon. During this interval they engen- 
der and bring forth their young, of which they 
have generally two at a birth; and they fuckle 
them with their milk till they have acquired the 
fize of full-grown feals. 

While the Sea-Lions continue on fhore, they 
feed on fuch grafs and verdure as grows near the 
banks of frefh-water ftreams, and generally repofe 
in herds on the moft expofed fituations in their 
vicinity. As they feem to be ofa lethargic difpo- 
fition, and not eafily awaked, each herd places a 
few of it’s males at fome diftance, by way of centi- 
nels, who never fail to alarm their companions when 
any danger threatens: the noife made by them on 
fuch occafions is various; fometimes refembling 
the grunting of a hog; and, at others, the {norting 
of a horfe. The males have frequent and moft 
furious combats with each other; which generally 
originate from jealoufy, or a monopoly of the other 
fex; An old Sea-Lion fometimes has, as it were, 
a feraglio of females, which no other of thefe ani- 
mals dares approach; but this envied pre-eminence 
is never acquired without many bloody contefts, 
of which vifible marks frequently remain to the 
end of their lives. | 

Commodore Ainfon’s failors killed many of 
thefe animals for food; but particularly for their 
hearts and tongues, which they efteemed exceed- 
ingly delicious, and even preferable to thofe of 
Bullocks. They were difpatched with eafe; for 
they were incapable either of retreat or refiftance, 
their motion being extremely unwieldy; and the 
blubber, rolling in waves over their bodies, pre- 
vented them from ufing expedition. However, 
while one of the feamen was employed in fkinning 
a young one of this {pecies, the female from whom 
he had taken it made towards him unperceived, 
and wounded him fo defperately with her teeth, 
that he diéd in a few days after. 

LION PUCERON. An appellation given 
by Reaumur to a genus of worms, which proves 
as deftructive to pucerons as the Formica Leo 
does to ants. Though the Lion Pucerons be all 
hexapodes, they are of different origin; fome be- 
ing produced from the eges of a four-winged fly, 
and others from thofe of a beetle. As the Formica 
Teo has two horns, the extremities of which fu pply 
the place of a mouth; fo the Lion Puceron has the 
f»me appendages: but, as the former of thefe in- 
feéts has only a retrograde motion, and is obliged 
to form fnares for it’s prey, not being able to hunt 
for it; this creature runs very nimbly in the com- 
mon way of nature, and feizes it’s prey without 
having recourfe to ftratagern. 

The body of the Lion Paceron 1s long and flat; 
the breaft is the thickeft and broadeft part of it, 
and from this it gradually tapers off to a point at 
the tail. It has two legs affixed to the breaft, and 
four others to the anterior rings of the body; and, 
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when it moves, the pofterior end of the body fup- 
plies the place of a feventh leg; for it always bends 
this part downwards, and draws it along" the fur- 
face as it walks. The back of this creature is 
every where rough; and full of wrinkles, which 
appear as if every ring was compofed of a number 
of {mall annulations. 

Such is the general defcription of this infect, 
thefe characters fuiting the various fpecies: how- 
ever, there are others, by which the whole clafs 
may bé divided into three principal kinds. 

Thele animals are more deftruétive to pu- 
cerons than thé worms which feed on them. A 
{mali puceron is devoured by them in an inftant; 
and the very largeft does not occupy the fpace of 
half a minute. When the Lion Puceron is firft 
produced from the ege, it is a very minute crea- 
ture; neverthelefs, it immediately begins to feed: 
it is hkewife fo extremely ravenous, that it does not 
even {pare thofe of it’s own fpecies; but as thofe 
pucerons among which it lives are more nume- 
rous, as well as more eafily caught, it eafily eludes 
the rapacity of it’s kind when other food is fupplied 
in proper quantities. 

It may naturally be fuppofed, that a creature 
which feeds fo voracioufly, arrives very foon at it’s 
full growth: and this is really the cafe with refpe& 
to the Lion Puceron; for in five or fix days after 
it is hatched, the infect is ready for it’s final tranf- 
formation, and acquires it’s perfect form. In or- 
der to effect this, it leaves the place where it had 
hitherto fed; and feeking out the fold of a leaf, 
or fome other fuch convenient receptacle, it fpins 
a web of very fine filk, which every way furrounds 
it’s body; and under this cover it pafles through 
it’s nymph or chryfalis ftate. The filk of this web 
is not only very ftrong, but the threads are fo 
clofely laid together, that it is much more fubftan- 
tial than that {pun by any of the caterpillar kind. 
It is of a roundifh figure, and fomewhat fmaller 
than a pea: this convexity of figure arifes from the 
fhape of the infect’s body, which is always rolled 
up; andthe filky fubftance is produced from an 
orifice at it’s extremity. 

The creature continues enclofed in this web 
about three weeks, if it enter at the beginning of 
fummer; but if towards autumn, it remains in it 
all the following winter; and is in fpring obferved 
to come forth in the fhape of a beautiful fly, of a 
remarkable large fize in proportion to it’s original 
ftate. It is very long-bodied; and bears a ftrong’ 
refemblance to the libella or dragon-fly, except 
that it’s wings are larger in proportion to it’s body: 
thefe are of the moft delicate ftru€ture imaginable, 
and infinitely fuperior to the fineft gauze. When 
the creature is at reft, they are placed in an angle 
over the body, and form a fort of canopy or tent 
for it’s protection. The body and breaft are 
wholly green, of the moft beautiful tinge; and the 
eyes, which are large and prominent, poffefs the 
brilliancy and colour of polifhed gold. 

The eggs of thefe infects, which are commonly 
feen on the leaves, and pedicles of the leaves, of 
the plum, and fome other trees, appear like a 
number of long and flender filaments, extending 
about an inch in length, and about a line in 
breadth: ten or twelve of thefe are ufually placed 
near each other, and a vaft number of clufters are 
generally found on the fame tree. The extremity 
of each of thefe filaments is terminated by a fort 
of prominence or tubercle of the fhape of an egg. 
Thefe eggs have frequently been fuppofed of ve- 
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getable origin, a {pecies of parafitical plants, fuch 
as the moffes and the mifletoe: but this fuppo- 
fition is altogether erroneous; and, if the hiftory 
of the Lion Puceron is properly developed, it’s true 
origin will be found to be from the fly of that crea- 
ture. The leaves and branches on which thefe 
egos are found are ufually overfpread with pu- 
cerons; and the creature;:.providing a {pot where 
her young may find nourifhment:as.foon as hatched, 
depofits her eggs in the midft of thefe harmlefs and 
defencelefs animals, fixing each on ‘a flender pe- 
dicle, barely fufficient to fupport it’s weight., 

LIPARIS. A fith of the general order of the 
anguilliformes or eel-fhaped, and nearly approach- 
ing the alauda in form. It’s head fomewhat refem- 
bles that of the rabbit. It is caught in the Medi- 
terranean and fome other feas; and it’s flefh, which 
is of an infipid tafte, either excites a naufea in the 
f{tomach, or acts as a cathartic. This animal is a 
fpecies of cyclopterus in the Linnzan fyftem. 

Liparis is alfo ufed by fome authors to exprefs 
the fifh frequently called the gunellus; and, by 
Cornifh fifhermen, the butter-fifh. 

LIPARIS NOSTRAS. A {mall fifth, com- 
mon on the Yorkfhire and fome other coafts of 
England; ufually called a fnail; and, by authors, 
limax marinus. It is about four inches long: the 
back and fides are of a bright brown colour; and 
the belly is a lively white. The head is thick and 
rounded ; the mouth is deftitute of teeth; but both 
the jaws are rough like files. The whole fith, 
which is very foft and unétuous, 1s eafily melted 
into a. fort of oily liquor. It is chiefly caught at 
the mouths of large rivers. 

LIPIDOPUS.. An appellation commonly 
given to the garter-fifh; an animal having a fword- 
like body; the head lengthened out; the fins co- 
vering the gills with feven rays; and only three 
f{cales on the whole body, two in the place of the 
ventral fins, and, the third proceeding from the 
anus. See GaRTER-FisuH. 

LISSA. A name by which fome authors have 
exprefied the fifth more ufually called Gliffa, an 
animal of the tunny kind. 

LITORNE. A fpecies of thrufh; fo called 
by Belon, and confounded by fome authors with 
the greater thrufh, though in fact confiderably lefs. 
It is about the fize of the blackbird; and refem- 
bles the hen of that fpecies, except that the breaft 
is yellowith, fpotted with black; and the belly 
white. The legs and feet are black ; and the top 
of the head, neck, and rump, are cinereous. The 
back is tawny; and the neck is blackifh. The 
fix prime-feathers of the wings are much darker 
than the reft, which incline to ared or tawny; and 
the bill is fhorter than that of the blackbird, 


yellow near the bafe on the lower chap, but black 


at the extremity. 02] 
LITTORAL SHELLS. -A name: given: by 
conchologifts to fuch fhells as are found near the 
fea-fhores, to diftinguifh them from the pelagian 
fhells, or fuch as are only found in the deep. 
LYiUUS. A genus of fhells of the clafs of 
the polythalamii, or thofe which confift of feveral 
concamerations or chambers, feparated from each 
other by fhelly diaphragms, and communicating 
together by means of a fiphunculus, running the 
whole length of the fhell. To this general cha- 
racter of the clafs may be added, that the Lituus is 
always a conic fhell, running in a ftraight line from 
the moutn, through a great part of the length; and 
from the end of this ftraight part to the extremity 
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twifting into the fhape of a cornu ammonis, or fpi- 
ral fhell of that genus. 

The Lituus receives it’s name from a fancied re- 
femblance it bears to the inftrument fo called 
among the ancients. The ftony matter often found 
in this fhell, which refembles all its lineaments, is 
called by authors lituites; as thofe ftones formed 
in the pecten are called pectinites; and thofe in the 
echini marini, echinite. 

LIVERYMEN. An appellation given by: 
fome authors to a fort of caterpillars, remarkable 
for the variety of their colours. ~Thefe belong 
to that clafs which live in communities, and frame 
nefts to defend themfelves from the feverity of the 
weather. They may be ranked among the pro- 
ceflionary kinds, always following each other 
with great regularity in their marches, though 
they fometimes difperfe a confiderable way from 
their nefts, without ever lofing their way. The 
art they fhew in preferving their direétion is wor- 
thy of remark. ‘They {pin the whole way they go: 
the firft fpins a threadeas he crawls alone ; the fe- 
cond follows him in the fame track ; and a third 
the former; and fo on, each fpinning as he ad- 
vances; which at length forms a fine fhining 
track all the way they have proceeded. Several 
of thefe paths are obferved to diverge from the 
neft, the common centre of them all; and, by 
means of thefe paths, the creatures are able at 
pleafure to run back direétly to the neft, without 
a poffibility of deviating from the proper courfe. 
But when one of the congeries of threads hap- 
pens to break in any part, all the caterpillars 
beyond the rupture: appear to be in the greateft 
confufion till they have repaired the breach. 

LIVIA. A name given by fome authors to 
a particular fpecies of pigeon, called Peleas by 
the Greeks. It ftrongly refembles the common 
pigeon in fhape, but is fomewhat fmaller, The 
legs are red; the beak is white; and the body is 
entirely of a grey colour, except that the extre- 
mities of the tail-feathers are black, and that there 
is a purplifh and greenifh variegation about the 
fides and fhoulders. This fpecies is fuppofed by 
Ray to be fynonymous with the fafforolla of the 
Italians, or the columba rupicola of Latin authors. 

LIZARD. A numerous clafs of animals, 
which have been differently ranked in the fcale of 
animated nature by moft authors who have made 
zoology their ftudy. Ray, rather ftruck with. 
the number of their legs than their habits and 
conformations, has exalted them among quadru- 
peds; while Linnzus, attentive only to their 
flender forms, has degraded them among ferpents. 
Briffon makes them a diftinét clafs of themfelves, 
under the appellation of reptiles. Kein confiders 
them as inferior to beafts ; and makes them a fub- 
divifion of quadrupeds, under the name of naked 
quadrupeds. Others again, from a confideration 
of their fealy coverings, and predilection for the 
water, have referred them to the clafs of fifhes; 
while naturalifts have not been wanting who have 
arranged thera with infects. ; 

Indeed, fo equivocal is their nature, that it is 
difficult to determine to what clafs of animals Li- 
zards are chiefly allied. They feem unjuftly 
raifed to the rank of beafts, as they bring forth 
eges, and are deftitute of coverings of hair; they 
cannot be claffed with fifhes, as the majority of 
them live on land; they are excluded from the 
ferpent tribe by their feet, on which they run with 
great celerity ; and from infects, by their fuperior 
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magnitude: for, though the newt may be regarded 
in this contemptible light, the crocodile would be 
a dreadful infect indeed! Thus Lizards are in 
fome meafure excluded from every rank, while 
they exhibit fomewhat of the properties of all: 
the legs and fpeed of the quadruped; a facility 
of creeping through narrow and intricate ways, 
like the ferpent; and a power of living in the 
water, like fifhes. However, though endued 
with thefe various powers, they have no real ad- 
vantages over any other clafs of animated nature; 
for what they gain in aptitude for one element, 
they lofe in their fitnefs for another. Thus, be- 
tween both, they are an aukward, uncouth tribe; 
neither fo alert on land, nor fo nimble in the wa- 
ter, as the refpective inhabitants of either abode : 
and, indeed, this axiom holds good throughout all 
nature, that in proportion as the feeming advan- 
tages of inferior animals are multiplied, their real 
ones are abridged; and all their inftinéts are 
weakened and loft by the variety of channels into 
which they are divided. 

As Lizards differ from every other clafs of ani- 
mals, they alfo vary widely from each other. 
With refpect to fize, the ranks of no clafs of be- 
ings are fo oppofite. What, for inftance, can be 
more removed than the fmall cameleon, an inch 
long ; and the ailigator of the River of the Ama- 
zons, about thirty feet? To an inattentive obferv- 
er, they would appear entirely of different kinds; 
and Seba expreffes his aftonifhment that ever they 
came to be claffed together. 

Nor are thefe animals more various in their 
fizes than in their colours: they are found of 
every different hue; green, blue, red, chefnut, 
yellow, fpotted, ftreaked, and marbled. Were 
colour alone capable of conftituting beauty, the 
Lizard might often be regarded as charming ; but 
there is fomething in the figure of that animal fo 
extremely forbidding, and fo inimical to our ideas 
of proportion and harmony, that the brilliancy of 
it’s fcales, and the variety of it’s fpots, only tend to 
convey an idea of more exquifite venom, and more 
univerfal malignity. The formation of thefe ani- 
mals is alfo exceedingly various: fometimes they 
are {wollen in their bellies; fometimes they are 
purfed up at their throats; fometimes they have 
rough fets of fpines on their backs, like the teeth 
of afaw; fometimes they have teeth, at others 
none; fometimes they are venomous, at others 
harmlefs, and even docile; fometimes they are 
fmooth and even ; fometimes they have long, flen- 
der tails; and, at others, blunt ones. 

But the principal diftin€tion between the Lizard 
fpecies arifes from the manner of bringing forth 
their young. Some of them are viviparous; and 
others emit their fpawn like fifhes. The crocodile, 
the iguana, and all the larger kinds, bring forth 
egos, which are hatched by the vivifying heat of 
the fun: the animals that iffue from them are com- 
pleat on leaving the fhells; and their firft efforts to 
run are in arder to procure fubfiftence in their na- 
tiveelement. The viviparous kinds, in which are 
all the falamanders, are produced from the bo- 
dies of the females perfect and aétive, and undergo 
no future change: but thofe which are bred in the 
water, and, asis generally fuppofed, from fpawn, 
fuffer a very confiderable change in their form ; 
they are generated with external fkins or coverings, 
which fometimes enclofe their feet, and give them 
a ferpentine appearance. To thefe adfcititious 
fkins fins are fuperadded above and below their 
tails, which affift the animals in {wimming,. but 
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when the falfe fkins drop off, thefe likewife difin- 
pear; and then the Lizards, with their four feet, 
are compleatly formed, and exchange the water for 
the land. fa ae 

Thus it appears that of this tribe there are three 
diftinct kinds, differently produced, and moft pro- 
bably very unlike in their formation. . But the 
hiftory of thefe animals is as yet very obfcure, and 
will perhaps ever remain fo: their difpofitions are 
in general folitary, and their very appearance is 
difgufting to moft people; hence, therefore, nei- 
ther opportunity nor curiofity are favourable for 
the inveftigation of this part of animated nature. 
We are ftill incapable of drawing the line which 
feparates the different kinds: all we know is, that 
the great animals of this clafs are produced perfeét 
from the eggs; that the falamanders are generally 
viviparous; and that fome of the Water-Lizards 
are imperfectly formed at their firft coming abroad. 
In all thefe moft unfinifhed produétions of nature, 
if they may be fo called, the varieties in their ftruc- 
ture increafe in proportion to their imperfeétions; 
and, were it lawful to give {cope to the flights of 
imagination, it would probably occur, that Na- 
ture, in fuch cafes, grew tired of the odious for- 
mation, and left Accident to compleat her plan. 

However, the three diftinét kinds of Lizards 
have many features of fimilitude; and, in all their 
varieties of figure, colour, and production, this 
tribe is eafily diftinguifhed from the reft of ani- 
mated nature, and {trongly marked : they have all 
four legs, the two fore ones fomewhat refembling 
the arm and hand of the human race; they have 
tails which are almott as thick as their bodies at the 
beginning, and generally run tapering to a point ; 
they are all amphibious; and their internal ftruc- 
ture is fuch, that the exercife of their lungs is not 
neceffary to preferve life and circulation. 

Thefe indeed are lines which fufficiently fepa- 
rate Lizards from all other animals; but it will be 
very difficult to fix the limits which diftinguith the 
three kinds from each other. The crocodile tribe 
and it’s affinities are fufficiently diftinguifhed fron 
all the reft by their magnitude and ferocity ; the fa- 
lamander tribe is diftinguifhed by their deformity, 
their frog-like heads, the fhortnefs of their fnouts, 
their fwollen bellies, and their viviparous produc- 
tion; but with regard to the reft, which may be 
confidered as the proper Lizard tribe, they are too 
various in their habits and conformations to be re- 
duced to any fpecific characters, as well as too in- 
fignificant in themfelves to merit a minute invefti- 
gation: we fhall therefore only fubjoin a defcrip- 
tion of fome of the moft ufual fpecies, and leave 
the patrons of deformity to increafe the catalogue. 

Lizarb, Scary; the Lacerta Agilisof Linnzus. 
The length of this animal, from the nofe to the 
hind legs, is about three inches; and from thence 
to the extremity of the tail, three inches and three 
quarters. Ithas a black lift along the back, and 


-a brown one on each fide ; beneath which, it has 


another broad one of black. The belly is yellow; 
and the fcales are large and even, thofe on the 
back being fmall, and varied with black and brown. 
The legs and feet are dufky; and on each foot 
there are five toes, furnifhed with claws. 

Lizards of this fpecies are extremely nimble, and 
hence receive their Linnzan appellation. In hot 
weather they are frequently feen bafking on the 
fides of dry banks, or old trees; but, on being ob- 
ferved, they retreat to their holes with the greateft 
precipitation. The food of this, and indeed of 
every other fpecies of Lizards found in England, 
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is infe€ts; as they themfelves are of predaceous 
birds. All the Britifh Lizards are perfeétly harm- 
lefs: it is their figure alone which difgufts us, and 
has occafioned their being reprefented in an un- 
favourable point of view. Related to this {pecies 
are fome other varieties which have occafionally 
been difcovered in England. But the moft re- 
markable Lizard this country perhaps ever pro- 
duced, was killed in the parifh of Swinford, in 
Worcelterfhire, upwards of forty years ago; which 
was two feet fix inches in length, and four inches 
in girt: the fore-leys were placed eight inches from 
the head; the hind-legs were five inches diftant 
from the preceding ; the legs were two inches long; 
and the feet were quadrupartite, each being fur- 
nifhed with a fharp claw. 

Lizarp, Warty; the Lacerta Paluftris of 
Linneus. The length of this {pecies is about fix 
inches and a half, of which the tail conftitutes up- 
wards of one half of the whole. The irides are 
yellow; the head and part of the back are flat, of 
a dark dufky colour, and covered with {mall pim- 
ples or warts. The fides are obfcured by white 
warts; and the belly is of a bright yellow hue, 
fpotted with black. The fore-feet are divided into 
four toes, and the hind into five: they are all dufky, 
{potted with yellow, and deftitute of nails. The 
pace of this animal is flow and crawling. 

Lizarp, Brown; theLacerta Vulgaris of Lin- 
nezus. This fpecies is about three inches long: 
the body is flender ; the tail is long, fimall, and ta- 
pering; the upper part of the body is of a pale 
brown colour, marked on each fide of the back 
with a narrow black line, extending to the end of 

he tail; and the belly is of a pale yellow hue, 
marked with fall dufky fpots. 

LizarD, SNAKE-SHAPED ; the LacertaTerreftris 
Anguiformis in Ericetis of Ray. This fpecies, 
which is very obfcurely defcribed, feems to be of 
that kind which connects the ferpent and the Lizard 
genus; having along and very flender body, and 
very fmall legs. 

Lizarp, Green. The Green Lizard, fo called 
from it’s colour, is larger than the ordinary fort. 
It delights in warm countries; and is very common 
in Italy. During the fummer feafon, it takes up 
it’s abode on trees, and makes a noife fomewhat 
fimilar to the croaking of a frog. 

LizarbD, TarantaLa. This animal, which is 
very frequently found in the vicinity of Rome and 
Naples, has a rough afh-coloured fkin; and is 
thicker and more flefhy than the genus in general. 
It ufually haunts the ruins of old edifices and walls ; 
and has a moft difgufting afpect, ftriking every be- 
holder with a kind of terror mingled with aver- 
fion. Ray informs us, that when he firft faw this 
animal, he fhuddered as it were by inftinét. It is 
faid, however, to be perfeétly harmlefs; and that 
the horror excited by it principally originates from 
its uglinefs and filthy appearance. 

Lizarp, Larcet, GREEN AND SpoTtTep. This 
fpecies is upwards of a foot long: the head, legs, 
fides, and under part of the body, are of a beauti- 
ful green colour; the top of the head is covered 
with broad fcales, and the fides and under part of 
the head with fmaller. It has a fort of collar un- 
der the throat; and thrufts out a black forked 
tongue from it’s mouth. The upper fide, except 
the head and tail, is of adark brown hue, covered 
with very fmall fcales like ftuds, and variegated 
with yellowifh lines croffing each other, and form- 
ing a kind of net-work. On each fide, from the 
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fore-legs to the hinder, there is a double feries of 


fine blue oval fpots, each of which is furrounded 
with a dufky colour. The tail is covered with 
longifh fcales, which encircle it in regular rows to 
It’s extremity; and thefe are all of a dark brown 
hue with a greenifh caft. The belly is croffed 
with broad tranfverfe fcales; there are five toes on 
each foot, with fmall fharp nails; and the hinder 
feet feem to have a thumb, and four diftin€ fin- 
gers. ‘This creature is a native of Jamaica. 
Lizarp, Great SporrreD, wWitH A ForxKep 
Tait. This hideous creature is about ten inches 
long; and furnifhed with a forked tongue, like 


the other Lizards. The top of the head is covered 


with broad fcales of a whitith afh-colour; the fides 
of the head, the neck, the fides of the body, the 
legs, and the feet, are greyifh; the eyes are black; 
the under-chap is reddifh; and the ears are open 
holes. _ There are two black {pots on each fhoul- 
der; and the middle of the back is marked with 
green throughout it’s whole length, but this colour 
occupies mofé {pace in the rump, and terminates 
in a point between the fhoulders. The fides are 
marked with oval loofe fpots, as well as the exte- 
rior fides of the hinder-legs; the belly, and part 
of the under-fide of the tail, are chequered with 
fine blue fquares, feparated from each other by a 
darker blue or black; the tail, as far as it is fingle, 
is blue on it’s upper fide; but the parts of both 
tails, from their junction to their ends, are of a 
brownifh afh-colour; and each of the feet have 
five toes, with as many fmall nails or claws. 

Edwards, who firft defcribed this fpecies, thinks 
that the circumftance of it’s having two tails may 
be accidental; but he was afterwards convinced 
that this peculiarity was natural, having feen others 
with forked tails. 

Lizarp, THorny-TaiLep, Inpran. This 
creature is about feven inches long: the head and 
legs are of a dufky green hue; and the upper fide 
of the body is dufky, fpotted and clouded with 
light afh-colour. It differs from all other Lizards 
in it’s tail, which is covered with large fcales pro- 
jecting in fharp points after a very unufual man- 
ner: the middle row of fcales on the upper part 
does not fall over thofe next to the fide; but the 
fide row falls over the middle row, which has 
a fingular and uncommon effect. The tail is ofa 
brownifh green colour, fomewhat lighter below 
than above. 

Lizarp, Scorpion. ‘This fpecies is a native 
of Carolina; and is there called the Scorpion Li- 
zard, though it does not much refemble the ani- 
mal from which it receives it’s name. It is very 
nimble in running up trees, or along the ground; 
is accounted extremely venomous; and feems to 
have a greater number of teeth than any animal of 
the kind. 

Lizarp, CHatcrDiaN, oF ALDROVANDUS. 
Were this animal not furnifhed with {mall feet, 
it would more properly be referred to the ferpent 
than the Lizard genus. It’s feet indeed are too 
fall to affift it in walking; but, neverthelefs, they 
difcriminate the two allied kinds. It is fometimes 
found three feet in length, and of a proportionable 
thicknefs; with a large head and a pointed muzzle. 
The fkin is fometimes afh-coloured, and at others 
reddifh, marbled with white fpots. An animal of 
this kind, mentioned by Ray, was fmall, and had 
parallel black lines running longitudinally along 
the back; the eyes and ears were {mall; it had four 
crooked teeth; the tail was fharp and fhort; the 
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whole body was covered with fcales; and the belly 
was white, mixed with blue. The lungs are in- 
variably divided into two lobes; and, in propor- 
tion to the body, are of confiderable length. 

Columna took fifteen young ones out of the 
body of a female of this kind; fome of which were 
enveloped in tranfparent pellicles, while others 
were entirely naked. However, Ray thinks that 
this was a different variety from what he faw; for 
it was much larger, and of a different colour. 

LizarD, Scaty, or Criusius. ‘This fingular 
animal-is generally upwards of an ell and a half 
in length; and yet the head, (for it has no neck) 
from the very tip of the fnout, is but three inches 
diftant from the fore-legs. The trunk of the 
body, from the fore to the hinder lees, is eleven 
inches long; but the tail is upwards of forty inches. 
The whole body, except the throat and the lower 
part of the belly, is covered with broad, large, 
tiff {cales; thofe on the neck and the upper part 
of the head being about half an inch long; while 
thofe on the middle of the body are two inches 
long, andone inchand a half broad. The feales 
on the tail gradually diminifh till they terminate 
in a point; but thofe on the fides of the tail are 
entirely different from the reft, being hollow, and 
appearing double. The fore-feet are confidera- 
bly fhorter than the hinder ones, having their 
upper parts covered with fcales; and the lower 
parts and the feet are befet with black fhagey 
hair. The tongue, which is fometimes nearly a 
foot in length, 1s moift, and red; and covered 
with a fhining liquid, by means of which it 
catches ants, after the manner of the tamandua 
euacu, or ant-bear. 

Lizarp, Inpian, Fryinc. This -animal 
perches on fruit-trees; and feeds on flies, ants, 
butterflies, and other fmall infects. It is an ex- 
tremely harmlefs creature, never injuring either 
man or beaft. 

Gentil, in his Voyage round the World, in- 
forms us that he has feen this Lizard at the Ifle 
of Java, in the Eaft Indies. He obferves, that 
it flies very fwiftly from tree to tree; that it is 
about a foot long; that it has four paws, like the 
common Lizard; that the fkin contains a beauti- 
ful variety of colours; that the wings, which are 
very thin, refemble thofe of a flying fifh; andthat 
there are a fort of wattles about the neck, not very 
diffimilar to thofe of a cock, which give the ani- 
mal a fingular appearance. 

Lizarp, American, Fryinc. This fpecies 
has cartilaginous wings, covered with a very 
tough fkin, refembling the fins of fifh. The co- 
lour is a reddifh afh, marked with bay brown ob- 
long fpots, running obliquely towards the edges. 
The thighs of the fore-feet conftitute a part of the 
wines; but the hinder feet, or paws, are loofe. 
The tail is long, flender, {potted with brown, and 
marked with black ftriz on each fide, towards the 
upper end; and, both above and below, covered 
with fmall thin {cales. 

Lizarp, Arrican, Fiyinc. The upper part 
of this animal’s body is of a fky-blue colour, co- 
vered with fmall oval fcales; the wings, which 
are ftrongly connected to the body of the trunk 
and thighs, extend from the fore to the hinder 
feet, after the manner of a fan ; and the upper part 
of the wings is variegated with brown, black, and 
white fpots, terminated with a border encircling 
the wings. In other refpects, this fpecies refem- 
bles the common Lizard: the tail is long and 
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pointed; there are two tubercles, like fmall horns, 
on the head; and the eyes are fparkling and ani- 
mated. The muzzle terminates in a point; the 
tongue is fhort and thick, like that of the fala- 
mander; the teeth are very fmall; and the crop is 
ftrongly united to the lower jaw and neck. This 
creature, which 1s perfectly harmlefs, feeds on flies 
and worms. 

LLAMA. An animal of the camel kind, 
found only in America. It is not known on the 
ancient continent; nor is it diffeminated over all 
America, being chiefly confined to thofe moun- 
tains which extend from New Spain to the 
Straits of Magellan. As it inhabits the higheft 
regions of the globe, it feems to require a purer 
air than animals of a lower fituation ufually en- 


joy. Peru is the climate where this fpecies is 


moft numerous; in Mexico, it is introduced rather 
as a curiofity than a beaft of burden; but in Po- 
tofi, and other provinces of Peru, it conftitutes a 
confiderable part of an Indian’s or Spaniard’s 
wealth: it’s flefh is efteemed excellent food; it’s 
hair, or rather wool, is fpun into beautiful cloath- 
ing; and the fervices of the animal while alive are 
{till more valuable than it’s fpoils when dead. — It 
is the only beaft of burden a native of the New 
World; and it is capable of carrying loads, not 
exceeding a hundred weight, with the greateft 
eafe and fafety, over the moft dangerous moun- 
tains. It is true, indeed, that the Llama moves 
but flowly, feldom above fifteen miles in a day: 
but, though thus tardy, it is perfectly fure; for it 
readily defcends precipices, and finds footing 
among the moft craggy rocks, where hardly any 
of the human fpecies are capable of accompany- 
ing it. 

Thefe animals are much employed in tranfport- 
ing the riches of the mines of Potofi from one 
place to another; and we are told that no fewer 
than three hundred thoufand of them are daily 
in actual fervice on this bufinefs. 

The Llama is about three feet high; the neck 
is three feet long; the head is -fmall, and well 
proportioned; the eyes are large; the nofe is 
long; and the lips are thick, the upper one dix 
vided, and the lower a little depending, like thofe 
of all animals which feed on erafs. It has no 
upper cutting-teeth; the ears are four inches 
long; the tail is about five inches, {mall, ftraight, 
and flightly reverted at the extremity; the colour 
of the body is white, black, or brown; and the 
wool on the back is fhort, but long on the fides 
and belly. ; 

This animal refembles the camel with refpeé& 
to the formation of the genital parts of the male. 
It makes urine backwards: it couples alfo in the 
fame manner ; and though it finds great difficulty 
in the action, a whole day often elapfing before 
the neceffary bufinefs can be accomplifhed, it is 
faid to be much addicted to venery. The fe- 
male feldom produces more than one at a time; 
and the period of it’s life appears to be limited to 
twelve years. 

Though the Llama is inferior to the camel in 
fize, ftrength, and perfeverance, the Americans 
find a fubflitute in it, with which all their necef- 
fary wants are fupplied. It appears perfectly 
adapted for that indolent race which it is obliged 
to ferve: it requires no care or expence with re- 
fpect to attendance or provifion for it’s fufte- 
nance; it is fupplied with a warm covering, and 
therefore ftands in no need of being houfed; ne 
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tisfied with vegetables, it craves neither corn hor 
hay ; and it even exceeds the camel of the Old 
World in it’s abftinence and endurance of thirft. 
Indeed, of all creatures, the Llama feems leaft to 
require water, being naturally fupplied with fuch 
jarge quantities of faliva, that it {pits 1t out on 
every occafion; which fpittle feems to be the only 
offenfive weapon this harmlefs creature has obtain- 
ed from nature for the expreffion of it’s refentment, 
When overloaded or fatigued, it falls on it’s belly, 
and emits a quantity of this fluid againtt its driver, 
which, though probably no ways injurious, very 
much intimidates the Indians; who affert that, 
wherever it falls, it is of fuch an acrimonious na- 
ture, as either to burn the fkin, or excite very dan- 
gerous eruptions. : 

Such are thefe animals ina domeftic ftate; but 
they are alfo found wild in amazing numbers, and 
exhibit ftrong marks of force and agility: the ftag 
is fcarcely more fwift, or the goat and the fham- 
moy more dextrous in climbing. In a ftate of 
nature, all their fhapes are more delicate and ftrong 
than when reduced to human fervitude; their co- 
Jour is tawny, and their wool fhort. In their na- 
tive folitudes they are gregarious, and often feen 
in flocks of two or three hundred at atime. When 
they perceive an intruder, they regard him at firft 
with aftonifhment, and apparently without any in- 
dications of fear or furprize; but, fhortly after, as 
if by common confent, they fnuff up the air, fome- 
what like horfes, and at once betaking themfelves 
to flight, feek refuge on the tops of the mountains. 
They feem to be more attached to the northern 
than the fouthern fide of the Andes; they often 
climb over the fnowy tracts of that immenfe chain; 
and appear to acquire frefh vigour in proportion to 
the inclemency of their fituation. 

The native Americans hunt the wild Llamas for 
the fake of their fleeces. If the dogs furprize any 
of them on plain ground, they are fometimes fuc- 
cefsful; but if they once reach the rocky precipi- 
ces of the mountains, the hunters defift from the 
_ purfuit, being fenfible that all their labours would 

eventually prove fruitlefs. 

LOACH. An Enelifh appellation for the fith 
called alfo the groundling. It is a {pecies of the 
cobitis, and diftineuifhed by Artedi under the 
name of the fmooth fpotted cobitis with a cylindric 
body. See Locue. 

LOBSTER. A fpecies of the fquilla, accord- 
ing to fome naturalifts; but, in the Linnean fyftem, 
conitituting a {fpecies of the cancer or crab. The 
general character of the kind are, that the body 
is cylindric, that the antennz are long, and that 
the tail is large and long. ‘There are a variety of 
fpecies. 

Logstrer, Common ; the Cancer Gammarus of 
Linnzus. This fpecies has a fmooth thorax ; a 
fhort ferrated fnout; very long antennze, and be- 
tween them two fhorter bifid ones. The claws and 
fangs are large, the greater being tuberculated, 
and the leffer ferrated on their interior edges; there 
are four pair of legs; the tail has fix joints; and 
the caudal fin is rounded. 

The Lobfter is an animal of fuch an extraordi- 
nary form, that at firft fight the head is apt to be 
miftaken for the tail; but it is foon difcoverable 
that the creature moves with it’s claws foremot; 
and that the part which plays within itfelf by joints, 
like a coat of mail, is the tail. The two great 
“claws of the Lobfter conftitute it’s inftruments of 


provifion and defence: thefe, by opening like a_ 


pair of nippers, poffefs great ftreneth, and take a 
firm hold; and being ulually notched like a faw, 
this circumftance ftill farther increafes their tenacity, 
Befides thefe powerful inftruments, that may be 
confidered as arms, the Lobfter has eight legs, 
four on each fide; which, together with the tail, 
give the animal it’s progreffive motion. Between 
the two claws is placed the head, very f{mall, 
and turnifhed with eyes, which appéar like two 
black corneous fpecks on each fide; and thefe are 
projectile or retractile, according to the pleafure 
of the Lobfter. The mouth, like that of an in- 
fect, opens longitudinally, and is furnifhed with 
two teeth for the comminution of it’s food; but as 
thefe alone are infufficient, it has three more in the 
{tomach, one on each fide, and the other below. 
Between the two teeth there is a flefhy fubftance 
fhaped like atongue. The inteftines confift of one 
long gut, reaching from the mouth to the vent: 
but, what is very peculiar in this animal, the fpi- 
nal marrow is lodged in the breaft-bone. It is 
furnifhed with two long feelers or horns, iffuing 
from each fide of the head, which feem to correé& 
the dimnefs of the animal’s fight, and apprize it 
either of it’s danger or it’s prey. The tail, or that 
jointed inftrument at the other extremity, is it’s 
grand inftrument of motion, by means of which 
it is enabled to raife itfelf in the water. Under 
the tail, the fpawn is commonly lodged in great 
abundante; each particle adhering to the next by 
a very fine filament which is fearcely percepti- 
ble. Every Lobfter is an hermaphrodite, and fup- 
pofed to be felf-impregnated. The ovary, or place 
where the fpawn is firft produced, is fituated back- 
ward towards the tail, where a red fubftance is 
always found, compofed of a number of fail 
fpawns, too minute for exclufion: from this re- 
ceptable proceed two canals, which open on each 
fide of the junctures of the fhell, towards the belly ; 
and through thefe paffages the fmall round par- 
ticles, deftined for the future young, defcend to 
be excluded, and arranged under the tail, where 
the animal preferves them till they arrive at matu- 
rity; when, being furnifned with limbs and mo- 
tion, they drop off into the water. 

As foon as the young quit the parent Lobfters, 
they feek refuge in the minute cliffs of rocks, and 
fuch crevices at the bottom of the fea where the 
entrances are but fmall, and the apertures can be 
eafily defended: there, without any apparent means 
of fubfiftence, they grow larger by degrees, from 
the mere accidental fubftances which the water 
forces into their retreats. In the {pace of a few 
weeks, they acquire hard, firm fhells, which fur- 
nifh them both with defenfive and offenfive armour. 
They then begin to iffue from their fortreffes ; and 
boldly creep along the bottom, in hopes of meer- 
ing with more diminutive plunder: the fpawn of 
fifth, and the fmaller animals of their own kind, 
but chiefly fuch worms as harbour at the bottom 
of the fea, fupply them with plenty. In this man- 
ner they crawl among the rocks, bufily employed 
in turning the fandin queft of worms, or furprizing 
fuch inadvertent little animals as happen to come 
within their reach. Thus they have little to ap- 
prehend, except from each other ; for among them, 
as among fithes, the large are the moft formidable 
of all other animals to the fmaller. 

But this life of eafe and abundance is of fhort 
duration. The body of the Lobfter ftill conti- 
nues to encreafe, while it’s fhell remains unaltera- 
bly the fame: the animal becomes too large for it’s 
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habitation ; and being imprifoned within the c1uft 
which naturally encompaffes it, a neceffity for it’s 
emancipation foon comes on. It is generally fup- 
pofed, therefore, that the young of this kind, which 
grow quickeft, change their fhells oftener than the 
old; which, after they have attained their full 
growth, frequently continue in the fame habitations 
for two years together. In general, however, all 
thefe animals change their fhells once in a year ; 
and this operation is not only painful, but alfo ex- 
tremely dangerous. The feafon of undergoing 
this transformation is generally about the begin- 
ning of fummer; at which time their food is plen- 
tiful, and their ftreneth and vigour are in their 
higheft perfection. But their activity foon ceafes ; 
they forfake the open parts of the deep, and feek 
for more retired fituations among the rocks, or 
certain outlets, where they may remain fecure 
from the attacks of their various and refolute ene- 
mies. For fome days previous to their change, 
they lofe their ufual voracity ; they no longer la- 
borioufly harrow up the fand at the bottom, or 
hunt for their prey; but lie torpid and motionlefs, 
as if in anxious expectation of their approaching 
fate. Juft before they part with their exuviz, they 
throw themfelves on their backs, and ftrike their 
claws againft each other, while every limb feems 
to feel the concuffion; their feelers are agitated; 
and their whole bodies are in violent motion: they 
then inflate themfelves after an unufual manner ; 
and at laft their fhells begin to divide at their junc- 
tures, burfting particularly at the joints of their 
bellies, where they were before but feemingly 
united, They alfoappear to be turned infide out; 
for their ftomachs come away with their fhells. 
After this, by the fame kind of procedure, they 
difengage themfelves from their claws, which open 
at the joints; while the animals, with a tremulous 
motion, kick them off, and in a fhort time find 
themfelves at perfect liberty. 

After this transformation, thefe creatures become 
fo weak and enfeebled, that they continue motion- 
lefs for feveral hours. Indeed, fo very violent and 
painful is the operation, that many of them die 
under it; and thofe which furvive it, continue for 
fome time in fuch a weak ftate, that they neither 
feed nor venture from their retreats. Immediately 
after this change, they contraét not only the foft- 
nefs, but the timidity of worms. Every inhabi- 
tant of the deep is then endowed with powers which 
they can neither oppofe nor efcape; and, during 
this interval of imbecillity, the dog-fifh, the cod, 
and the ray, devour them by hundreds. But this 
defencelefs ftate is but of fhort continuance: the 
animals, in lefs than two days, are invefted with 
fkins almoft as hard as before; their appetites re- 
turn; and the firft objeéts that tempt their glut- 
tony are their own ftomachs, which they lately 
threw up: thefe they devour with great avidity ; 
and, fhortly after, even their former hells. 

In order to the fpeedy growth of the fhell, it is 
by fome conjectured that the Lobfter is fupplied 
with a very extraordinary concretion within it’s 
body, which is converted into the fhelly fubftance : 
this is a chalky matter found in the lower part of 
the ftomach of every Lobfter, improperly called 
Crab’s eyes, but ufually fold under that appellation. 
About the time the Lobfter quits it’s fhell, the 
teeth in it’s ftomach break thefe {tones to pieces, 
and the fluids contained therein diffolve them. 
‘This fluid, which ftill remains in the new ftomach, 
is fuppofed to be replete with a petrifying quality 
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proper for the formation of a new fhell: howeves; 
the concreting power that firft formed thefe, fhews 
a quality inherent in the animal to produce the 
fhell likewife. 

The Lobfter being compleatly equipped in it’s 
new fhell, it immediately becomes apparent, on 
comparing the dimenfions of the old fhell with 
thofe of the new, how much the animal has in- 
creafed in the fpace of a few days ; and this is fre- 
quently found to be nearly one-third of it’s former 
fize: an amazing addition in fuch a fhort inter- 
val, and which cannot be explained on any known 
principle of animal vegetation. 

The creature, thus furnifhed, not only with a 
compleat covering, but alfo poffeffed of a fuperior 
fhare of ftrength and cunning, ventures among 
the other animals at the bottorn of the ocean with 
a confiderable degree of courage and intrepidity ; 
and a whole week feldom paffes without it’s un- 
dergoing fome mutilation in combating it’s ene- 
mies: a joint, and fometimes a whole claw, is 
{napped off in thefe encounters; and, at certain 
feafons of the year, thefe animals never meet 
each other without engaging. In thefe contefts, 
to come off with the lofs of a leg, or even aclaw, 
feems to be regarded only as a trifling calamity 5 
the victor carries off the fpoil, and feafts on it at 
his leifure; while the vanquithed retires from the 
{cene of action to wait for a perfect reparation. 
Nor is this long in being accomplifhed; for, from 
the place whence the joint of the claw was re- 
moved, a new member foon protrudes itfelf in a 
very fingular manner: this claw, when infpected 
at firft, is but {mall and tender; but, in the fpace 
of three weeks, it becomes almoft as large and 
powerful as the old one: however, thefe members 
never match exa¢tly with each other after an acci+ 
dent of this kind; and hence we generally find the 
claws of Lobfters of unequal magnitudes. 

Having defcribed fome of the moft ftriking pe- 
culiarities of this well-known but extraordinary 
animal, it may not perhaps be altogether ufelefs to 
reflect a little on the wonders it prefents to our 
imagination. A creature deftitute of internal 
bones, yet furnifhed with a ftomach capable of 
digefting the hardeft fubftances, the fhells of muf- 
cles, oy{ters, and even it’s own fhell ; an animal ac- 
quiring a new fhell and a new ftomach at inter- 
vals; furnifhed with the inftruments of generation 
double in both fexes, yet with an apparent incapa- 
city of uniting; without blood circulating through 
it’s body, yet vigorous and active; and, laftly, ca- 
pable of reproducing it’s amputated limbs, how- 
ever frequently removed! ‘Thefe are only a few 
of Nature’s wonders, when fhe fports in the deep 
without a fpectator, and without reftraint. 

There are feveral varieties of this creature; with 
fome differences in the claws, the fize, and the 
places of refort; but few in the habits or confor- 
mations. It is found above three feet long; and, 
if we admit the fhrimp and the prawn into this 
clafs, though unfurnifhed with claws, it is fome- 
times not an inch in length. All the varieties live 
in the water like the common kind, and can en- 
dure feparation from it but a few hours. 

Lobfters inhabit all the rocky fhores of the Bri. 
tifh ifles, particularly thofe where there is a tole- 
rable depth of water: vaft quantities are brought 
from the Orknies, and the eaftern parts of Scot- 
land, to the London markets. They are faid to 
be fo afraid of thunder, as to be liable to caft their 
claws on a loud clap. In fome places they are 
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caught with the hand; but the oreateft number in 


pots, a fort of trap, conftructed of twigs, and — 


baited with garbage: thefe traps are formed like 
‘wire moufe-traps; fo that when the Lobfters once 
gain admiffion, they cannot poffibly efcape. They 
are faftened to cords funk into the fea, and their 
ftations marked by means of buoys. 


Lobfters are efteemed a very rich and nourifh- 


ing aliment; and they are generally in their beft 
feafon from the middle of Otober till the begin- 
ning of May. They are chofen for the table by 
their weight in proportion to their fize; and by 
the hardnefs af the fhells on. their fides, which, 
when in perfection, will not yield to a moderate 
preffure. Cock-Lobfters, as they are called, are 
in general better than the hen ones in winter: thefe 
are diftinguifhed by the narrownefs of their tails; 
and by their having a ftrong {pine on the centre 
of each of the tran{parent proceffes beneath the 
tail, which fupport the four middle plates of that 
member. 
Losster, ErepHant. ‘This fpecies is fhaped 
pretty much like the common Lobfter, except that 


the fore-claws are longer; and the nippers, which | 


are more thin and broad, open wider than in any 
of this kind. There are three fmall claws near 
the large ones; and two more, one on each fide, 
which are fmall and fmooth, having neither 
prickles nor hairs. Two of the feelers are ex- 
tremely long; and the reft are fhort and ferrated, 
except the centre one, which ferves to defend the 
horny and prominent eyes. The whole body is 
undulated; and the tail terminates in five fins va- 
riegated with lines. This fpecies is found on the 
coaits of the Mediterranean; and it’s flefh is highly. 
efteemed. 

Losster, Spiny; the Cancer Homarus. The 
front of this {pecies is broad, armed with two 
large {pines, between which there is a fmaller one 
that guards the eyes. The antennz are longer 
than the body and tail; they are fpiny at their ori- 
gin; and beneath them there are two leffer ones. 
The claws are {mall, fhort, and fmooth; the fangs 
are fmall, fingle, and hinged; the legs are flender 
and fmooth; and the body and thorax are rough 
with fpines. The tail exceeds that of the com- 
mon Lobfter in length: on each part above there 
is a white fpot; the bottoms are crooked and fer- 
rated; and the tail-fin is partly membranaceous, 
and partly cruftaceous. ‘This animal inhabits the 
rocky coafts of Britain, and feveral of the conti- 
nental fhores. 

LopsTer, Broap; the Cancer Arctus. This 
{pecies, which is common to every quarter of the 
world, has two broad bifurcated plates before the 
eyes, with fhort furcated antenne; and the body 
and tail are flat and broad. 

Losster, Norway; the Cancer Norvegicus. 
The common length of this fpecies, from the tip 
of the claws to the extremity of the tail, is about 
nine inches. The fnout is long and fpiny; the 
thorax is flichtly befet with fpines; the body is 
marked with three ridges; the claws are very long, 
angular, and fpiny; the antennz are long; the legs 
are flender and clawed; and the tail is elegantly 
marked with fmooth and fhort haired fpaces, 
placed alternately. 

LLogster, Lonc-Crawep; the Leo of Ronde- 
letius. This fpecies, which is found on the 
northern coafts of Scotland, has a fmooth thorax, 
three iharp flender fpines in front, long rough 

_ flender claws, ftraight fangs, and weak and briftly 
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legs. ‘The antennz, which are flender, are about 
two inches and a half long; and the tail and body 
are about five inches. 

Logster, Srriatep; Cancer Strigofus. This 
fpecies has a pyramidal fpiny fnout; and a thorax 
elegantly plated, each plate being marked near it’s 
junction with fhort ftrie. The claws, which 
are much longer than the body, are thick, echi- 
nated, and tuberculated; the upper fang is bifid; 
and the tail is broad. This animal never exceeds 
fix inches in length; it frequents the coaft of An- 
glefea; and lodges under {tones and weeds. 

LOCHE.; the Cobitis Barbatula of Linneus. 
This fifh has a fmall mouth, placed beneath, and 
deftitute of teeth; the upper mandible is adorned 
with fix fmall beards, one at each angle of the 
mouth, and four at the end of the nofe. The 
dorfal fin confifts of eight rays, the peétoral of 
eleven, the ventral of feven, and the anal of fix. 
The tail, which is broad, contains fixtcen rays. 
The body is imooch and flippery ; the colour of 
the head, back, and fides, is fometimes white; 
and at others a dirty yellow, elegantly marked 
with large {pots, compofed of numberlefs minute 
fpecks: the pectoral, dorfal, and caudal fins, are 
alfo {fpotted; but the belly and ventral fins are 
white. 

The Loche is found in feveral of the fmall 
Enghfh rivulets, where it keeps at the bottom, and 
on that account is in fome places called the ground- 
ling. It feldom exceeds four inches in length 
and, in general, is no more than three. 

LOCUST. In the Linnean fyftem, the Lo- 
cuft belongs to the genus of gryllus; compre- 
the grafhopper, and the 
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cricket. 

In the eaftern parts of the world, the Locuft 
makes a diftinguithed feature in the picture of na- 
ture. Accordingly, the Scriptures furnifh us wit 
feveral very ftriking images of the numbers and 
rapacity of thefe infects; they compare them to 
an army whofe numbers are almoft infinite; and 
defcribe them as rifing out of the earth and pur- 
fuing a fettled march, purpofely to deftroy the 
fruits of the ground, and co-operate with the in- 
tentions of Divine difpleafure. 

According to the beft information, when the 
Locutts take the field, they are headed by a leader, 
whofe flight they obferve, and dire& their motions 
as he feems difpofed to proceed. They appear 
at a diftance like a black cloud, which, as it ap- 
proaches, eatherson the horizon, and almofteclipies 
the lightof the fun, It often happens that the huf- 
bandiman perceives this imminent calamity pafs 
away, without doing him the fimalleft injury ; and 
the whole fwarm proceed on their courfe to fettle 
on the labours of fome devoted country. Unfor- 
tunate indeed is that diftrict where thefe infects 
alight! they ravage the meadow and pafture 
ground; ftrip the trees of their leaves; rob the 
gardens of their beauty; and, in a few minutes, 
deftroy the expectations of the year, and bring on 
an inevitable famine. In their native tropical cli- 
mates, they are lefs dreadful than in the more 
fouthern parts of Europe; where, though the plain 
and the foreft be ftripped of their verdure, the 
power of vegetation is fo great, that an interval 
of a few days frequently repairs the calamity : but, 
in the European climates, the verdure being the 
livery of a whole feafon, the enfuing fpring alone 
can repair the damage. Befides during their long 
flights to this part of the world, they become fa- 
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mifhed by the tedioufnefs of their journey, ard 
confequently prove more voracious wherever they 
happen to fettle. But what they actually devour 
is of much lefs importance than what they conta- 
minate: their very bite is fuppofed to be potfonous ; 
the marks of their devaftation may be traced for 
feveral feafons; and they feem to burn up what- 
ever they touch, and check the progreis of fu- 
ture vegetation. But, if thefe infects are noxious 
while living, they are {till more fo when dead; for, 
wherever they fall, they infect the air in fuch a 
manner, that their fténch is intolerable. Crofius 
informs us that, in the year of the Creation 3800, 
an incredible number of Locufts infefted Africa; 
and, after having confumed every green thing, 
they flew towards and were drowned in the African 
Sea, where they caufed fuch a ftench, that the pu- 
trified carcafes of millions of the human {pecies 
could not have been more offenfive. In the year 
of the Chriftian era 1690, a cloud of Locutts 
entered Ruffia in three different places, and from 
thence fpread themfelves over Poland and Lithu- 
ania, in fuch aftonifhing multitudes, that the fun 
could not penetrate the gloom occafioned by 
them, and the earth was covered with their num- 
bers: in fome places they were feen lying dead, 
heaped on each other, to the depth of four feet; 
and, in others, they covered the furface of the 
ground like a black veil; the trees yielded to 
their weight, and the whole country fuftained in- 
credible damage. 

In Barbary, the vifits of thefe noxious infects 
are frequent and formidable. Dr. Shaw, who 
was a witnefs of their devaftations there in 1724, 
informs us, that they made their firft appearance 
about the latter end of March, when the wind 
had blown from the fouthern point for fome days. 
About the beginning of April, their numbers 
were fo prodigioufly increafed, that, during the 
heat of the day, they formed themfelves into large 
fwarms, appeared like clouds, and darkened the 
very fun. About the middle of May they be- 
gan to difappear, retiring into the plains to de- 
pofit their eggs. The next month the young 
brood began to come abroad, forming many com- 
pact bodies of feveral hundred yards fquare; 
which afterwards moving forwards, climbed the 
trees, walls, and houfes, and devoured every green 
thing. Some of the inhabitants, in order to ftop 
their progrefs, cut trenches over all their fields 
and gardens, and filled them with water; and 
others placed large quantities of heath, ftubble, 
and fuch-like combuftible matter, in rows, and 
fet fire to them on the approach of the Locutts. 
But all thefe precautions proved ineffectual ; for 
the trenches were quickly filled up, and the fires 
extinguifhed, by the vaft number of fwarms which 
fucceeded each other: in a day or two after one 
of thefe was in motion, others, juft hatched, pro- 
ceeded to glean after them, gnawing the young 
branches, and even the very bark off the trees. 
Having fubfifted in this manner near a month, 
they attained their full growth, and cafting their 
exuvia, emancipated themfelves from their worm- 
like ftate. In order to prepare themfelves for 
this change, they affixed their hinder feet to fome 
bufhes or twigs, or to the corners of ftones; when 
immediately, by an undulating motion peculiar 
to the occafion, their heads firft appeared, and, 
foon after, the reft of their bodies. The whole 
transformation was performed in the {pace of fe- 
ven or eight minutes: after which, they continued 


for fome time in a languifhing condition; but, 2s 
foon as the fun and air had hardened their wings, 
and dried up the fuperfluous moifture, they re- 
turned to their former voracity with additional 
ftrength and agility. However, they were foon 
entirely difperfed; for; after laying their eggs, 
they directed their courfe northward, and proba- 
bly perifhed in the fea. It is faid that thefe ani- 
mals make holes of the depth of four feet, for the 
purpofe of depofiting their eggs; and that the 
eggs of each are about fourfcore in number, of 
the fize of caraway comfits, and bundled up to- 
gether in clutters. 

To recount all the devaftations which thefe fa- 
mifhed infeéts have at different times occafioned, 
would be endlefs. But what can induce them te 
take fuch diftant flights, when they enter Europe, 
is not eafily accounted for. However, it feems 
probable, that in dry feafons, when they are pro- 
pagated in fuch amazing numbers, the vegetables 
of thofe fituations where they are produced are 
not jufficient to fuftain them: thus being com- 
pelled to migrate, they traverfe fandy defarts, 
where no fupplies are to be found; and ftill meet- 
ing with nothing to allure them from their 
heights, they proceed forwards acrofs the fea, and 
arriving on the continent of Europe, alight on 
the firft verdure which they difcover. 

The inhabitants of fome countries convert this 
plague into an article of domettic ufe. In many 
kingdoms of the Eaft, Locufts are regarded as a 
tolerable difh, and are caught by the natives in 
fmall nets provided for that purpofe: they are 
then parched over the fire in earthen pans; and, 
when their wings and legs fall off, the colour of 
their bodies changes to that of boiled fhrimps. 
Dampier informs us, that he has eaten them thus 
prepared, and confidered them as pretty palate- 
able. ‘The natives of Barbary alfo are faid to eat 
them fried with falt; and to liken their tafte to 
that of cray-fifh. 

Locust, Great Brown. This infect, which 
is about three inches long, has two horns or 
feeiers an inch in length; the head and horns are 
of a brownifh colour; the mouth and the infides 
of the larger legs are blueifh; the fhield that co- 
vers the back is greenifh; the upper fide of the 
body is brown, fpotted with black; and the un- 
der-fide is purplifh. ‘The upper wings are brown, 
with fmall dufky fpots, having a larger one at 
their tips; the under wings are more tranfparent, 
and of a hight brown hue tinctured with green; 
but there is a dark cloud of {pots near their tips. 

Some of thefe Locufts were feen in feveral partg, 
of England in 1748, and many dreadful confe- 
quences were apprehended from their appearance, 
Indeed, they have frequently threatened us with 
their vifitations. No fpecies is more formidable 
in thofe countries where bred. ‘They multiply 
almoft beyond conception, if the fun be warm, 
and the foil in which their eggs are depofited dry 
and genial. Happily for us, the coldnefs of our 
climate, and the humidity of our foil, are by no 
means favourable to their production; and as they 
are the creatures but of one year, they only vifit 
us, and die away. 

Locust, Tonquinese. This fpecies is about 
the thicknefs of a man’s finger, and as long as 
the firft joint. The Tonquinefe Locufts breed 
in low grounds; and, in the months of January 
and February, they iffue from the earth in prodi- 
gious fwarms. At firit they can fcarcely fly, fo 
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that great numbers of them often perith in the 
‘waters. 
during thefe months, and take them up in my- 
riads with the affiftance of fmall nets: part of them 
they eat frefh, part they broil on the coals, and 
the remainder they pickle. Being efteemed a 
great delicacy as well by the rich as the poor, they 
are regularly brought to market, and fold as larks 
or quails are in Europe. Indeed, it appears from 
Holy Writ that the Jews anciently fed on them; 
for Mofes, in the Book of Leviticus, permits them 
to eat four different fpecies, which he was careful 
to fpecify. However, this difh has never been 
regarded as a luxury in Europe; and though the 
delicacies of the Eaft have in general been intro- 
duced, and too frequently eftablifhed, we are as 
yet happily behind the natives of Indoftan in this 
particular. 

Locust, Great WestInpian. Confidered 
as an individual, this is the moft formidable of 
all the infects which compofe this noxious tribe. 
It is about the thicknefs of a goofe-quill; and 
the body is divided into nine or ten joints, which, 
taken together, are about fix or feven inches long. 
It has two fmall eyes, projecting out of the head 
like thofe of crabs; and two filiform feelers. The 
whole body is ftudded with {mall excrefcences not 
much larger than the points of pins. The fhape 
is roundifh. The body diminifhes in circumfe- 
rence to the tail, which is bifid; and between 
thefe there is a fort of fheath, containing a {mall 
but dangerous fting. If any perfon happens to 
touch this infect, he is inevitably ftung, and im- 
mediately feized with a fhivering and trembling 
all over his body: but more dangerous fymptoms 
may be ftopped by rubbing the place affected 
with a fmall quantity of palm-oil. 

Locust, Water. A fpecies of aquatic infect 
fomewhat refembling the common Locuft in 
fhape. It is about three inches long, of which 
it’s tail occupies about one inch and a quarter. 
The body is flender; and the legs are of various 
lengths, the fore-pair being always carried hori- 
zontally, in the form of antennz; but they all ter- 
minate in claws. The eyes are fmall, and not 
very prominent; the upper wings are cruftaceous ; 
and the under ones are membranaceous, thin, and 
tranfparent. The middle joints of the legs are 
fuch, that the creature can only move them up- 
wards; and an acute tongue or probofcis runs un- 
der the belly, as in the water fcorpion and noto- 
necta. 

LOCUSTA PULEX. An appellation given 
by Swammerdam to a genus of infeéts fince de- 
fcribed by Ray under the name of cicadula. 

LOCUSTELLA;; the Grafhopper Lark. A 
{mall bird of the Lark kind, the Alauda Trivalis 
of Linnezus. It is fmaller than the common 
wren; of a brownifh yellow colour, {potted with 
black: the tail is long and brown; and the belly 
and thighs are variegated with oblong ftreaks of 
a blackifh brown. This bird feeds on infects; 
and emits the fame kind of found as the grafhop- 
per, only confiderably louder. It ufually perches 
on the top of fome prickly fhrub; and, vibrating 


it’s tail very brifkly, chirps without intermiffion, - 


particularly during the fummer evenings: how- 
ever, it is feldom heard after the middle of Au- 
gut. 

LOIR. An appellation given by Buffon to 
the greater dormoufe. See Dormouse. 


LOMMIA. A web-footed aquatic fowl com- 


The natives, however, watch the rivers | 
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mon on the Englith coafts; and called in diffe 
rent places the guillem, guillemot, fea-hen, kid- 
daw, and fkout: however, the laft name feems 
equivocal, as the natives of Scotland call the ra- 
zor-bill by the fame appellation. ; 

The Lommia, or Colymbus Troile of Lin- 
neus, bears a {trong refemblance to the razor- 
bill, but is confiderably larger, being equal to 
the common duck in fize. The head, neck, 
wings, back, tail, and upper part of the throat, 
are of a mottled colour, compofed of black, 
brown, and grey; the breaft, belly, and lower 
part of the throat, are white; and the wings 
are variegated with an admixture of white. The 
bill is ftraight, black, and fharp; and the legs, 
which are placed far behind, are deftitute of the 
hinder toe. . 

This bird builds it’s neft in the high naked 
rocks that overhang feveral parts of the Britith 
coafts: it is a very fimple, ftupid animal; and 
will calmly behold it’s companions fhot around 
it, without ever meditating it’s own fafety. 
There is a variety of this bird, inferior in fize to 
the former, which frequents the Welfh coatfts 
during the winter feafon, and likewife the frith 
of Forth, where it is called a morrot. 

LONG-LEGS. A common appellation for 
the tipula. 

LONG-TONGUE. A bird of the wood- 
pecker kind found near the Cape of Good Hope, 
having a long, fharp tongue, as hard as iron: it 
is as {mall at the extremity as the point of a nee- 
dle; and ufed by the creature, by way of defence, 
whenever attacked. The feet refemble thofe of 
the nightingale, except that they are armed with 
fharp claws. 

This curious bird is about the fize of the 
goldfinch: it’s body is fpotted and mottled; 
but it’s belly is yellow. It’s flefh, which is very 
delicioufly tafted, is efteemed extremely falu- 
brious and nutritive. 

LOON. A name given by fome naturalifts 
to the colymbus major, or great diver; as alfo to 
the colymbus minor. 

LOPHIUS. A genus of the Amphibia 
Nantes in the Linnzean fyftem; the characters of 
which are: that they have folitary fpiracles near 
the branchia; a number of fimall teeth; pectoral 
fins, incident in the branchiz; and only three 
branchiz. The {fpecies are the guaperva, the 
guacuia, and the rana pifcatrix. 

LORIPES. An appellation ufed by fome 
authors to exprefs the himantopus, an aquatic 
bird remarkable for the length and weaknefs of 
it’s legs. 

LORIS. A fpecies of Lemur in the Linnean 
fyftem, being the Lemur Tardigradus of that 
author. It is a native of the Ifle of Ceylon; 
and, of all other animals, is the longeft in pro- 
portion to it’s fize, having nine vertebre in the 
loins, whereas other quadrupeds have only feven. 
The body appears {till longer, by being deftitute 
of a tail. In other refpects the Loris bears a 
{trong refemblance to the maki kind, as well in 
it’s hands and feet, as in it’s {nout and the gloffy 
qualities of it’s hair. It is about the fize of the 
{quirrel ; and appears to be a docile, harmlefs lit- 
tle animal. 

LORY. A fubordinate genus of the parrot 
kind, which feems to connect the parrots, pro- 
perly fo called, with the parroquets; and, when 
confidered in a limited fenfe, fhould be entirely 
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white: however, there are feveral {pecies, to which 
naturalifts have given the name of Lories, that 
are deftitute of this diftinguifhing character. 

Lory, Brack-Cappep. ‘This fpecies, which 
is about the fize of the turtle-dove, has an orange- 
coloured bill. At the bafe of the upper chap 
there is a dufky flefh-coloured fkin; and the eyes 
are encircled with a bright gold-coloured iris, 
beyond which there is a bare {kin of an obfcure 
flefh-colour. The crown of the head is covered 
with black feathers, thofe on the hinder part hav- 
ing a blueifh caft; the other parts of the head, 
the neck, back, rump, the covert-feathers above 
the tail, the breaft, and the upper part of the 
thighs, are of a bright fcarlet hue, except a fpace 
behind between the neck and the back which 
has a fmall admixture of red, and another on the 
lower part of the breaft alfo mottled with red. 
The belly, the lower parts of the thighs, and the 
coverts beneath the tail, are of a fine blue colour; 
and the upper part of the tail is alfo blue, except 
that the central feathers have fomething of a black- 
ifh tinge. The inner webs of the tail-feathers are 
yellowith ; the upper fides of the wings are green; 
and fome of the middle feathers are yellow on 
the borders of their webs. The inner webs of the 
quills are of a beautiful yellow hue, except at the 
tips, where they are dufky; and the covert-feathers 
on the infides of the wings, which are red with a 
flight admixture of yellow. This beautiful bird 
is a native of the Eaft Indies. 4 

Lory, Rep-Breastep. This bird is about 
the fize of a blue dove-houfe pigeon: the bill is 
of an orange-colour, and hooked at the point; 
the irides are of a reddifh yellow hue; and the ex- 
terior fpace is occupied by a bare dufky fkin. The 
crown of the head is black, with a purplifh elofs; 
and the remainder of the head, neck, back, rump, 
and the whole under-fide, are of a beautiful fcarlet 
colour, except a yellow crefcent on the breaft, and 
fome blue feathers on the thighs juft above the 
knees. The upper-fides of the wings are green; 
and their ridges are of a vivid blue colour. The 
inner webs of all the quills are of a fine yellow 
hue, except at the tips, where they are dufky. 
The plumage of the tail 1s red, a little inclining 
to purple at the tip; the legs and feet are of 
a leaden colour; and the claws are ftrong and 
blackifh. 

Lory, ScarLeT. This bird is about the fize 
of the common pigeon: the crown of the head is 
red; the upper mandible, which projects over the 
under, is of a yellow hue; and the irides are 
orange, encircled with a bare afh-coloured fkin. 
The head, neck, body, and coverts of the tail, are 
of a fhining fearlet hue, except the feathers on the 
lower part of the neck behind, which are tipped 
with yellow. The upper part of the thighs is red, 
and the lower green; the greater quills of the 
wings are a dark green with a blueifh caft, and 
thofe which fall over them are a lighter green ; 
the ridge of the wings below the joint is blue; 
and the inner webs of the firft ten quills are red, 
except at the tips, which are blackifh. The up- 
per part of the tail is of a lively blue colour, the 
central feathers being flightly tinétured with 
green; the inner webs of the tail-feathers are red 
at their bottoms, and yellowifh at their tips; and 
the legs and feet are blueifh, inclining to black. 

Lory, Scartet, Lonc-Tairep. This f{pe- 
cies, which is confiderably fmaller than the com- 
mon pigeon, has a longer tail than any of the 
other fpecies, and fomewhat pointed at it’s extre- 
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mity, the middle feathers being almoft two inches 
longer than thofe on the fides. The bill is {trong 
and orange-coloured; the noftrils are placed al- 
moft clofe together in a dufky fkin at the bafe of 
the upper mandible; and a bare fkin of a dufky 
colour encircles the eyes. The head, neck, and 
body, are a fine fcarlet; the fides under the wings, 
the thighs, and covert-feathers of the tail, being 
alfo of the fame colour; but the fore-part of the 
neck and breaft is fomewhat lighter, and the edges 
of the feathers are flightly marked with yellow. 
The greater and middle quills of the wings are 
red tipped with green; thofe next the back are of 
a delightful blue colour; the firft row of the co- 
verts of the wings is red tipt with green; and the, 
leffer coverts are entirely red, except that part of 
the wing adjoining to the joint, which is green. 
The feathers on the tail are of a duller red than 
thofe of the body; the two exterior feathers, and 
the tips of the remainder, have a little tin€ture of 
green; and the legs and feet are blackifh. This 
bird, which was firft defcribed by the accurate 
Edwards, was imported, in fine prefervation, from 
the ifland of Borneo in the Eaft Indies. 

LOTA. A fpecies of the muitela fluviatilis, 
or eel-pout; differing from the ordinary kind in 
being deftitute of hairs or excrefcences on the 
upper jaw; in having a flat tail refembling the 
point of a broad fword, whereas that of the com- 
mon kind is more rounded; and in being covered 
with fcales eafily diftinguifhable. 

LOUSE. A genus of infects of the aptera or- 
der. The body is lobated at the fides; the abdo- 
men is depreffed; the legs, being fix, ferve only 
for walking; the two eyes are fimple; the mouth 
is capable of projecting a fmall fting; and the an- 
tenne are of the length of the thorax. 

Lovusr, Human, If this infect 1s microfcopi- 
cally examined, it’s internal deformity firft ftrikes 
us with difguft. The fhape of the fore-part of 
the head is fomewhat oblong, that of the hind. 
part being roundifh: the fkin is hard; and, when 
extended, becomes tranfparent, with a few briftly 
hairs diffeminated over it’s furface. In the fore- 
part there is a probofcis or fucker, which is fe]- 
dom vifible; on each fide of the head there are 
antennz or horns, each divided into five joints, 
covered with briftly hair; and feveral white veflels 
are feen through thefe horns. Behind thefe the 
eyes are placed, which feem to be deftitute of 
thofe divifions obfervable in other infects, and ap- 
pear encircled with a few hairs. The neck is 
very fhort; and the breaft is divided into three 
parts, on each fide of which there are fix legs, 
confifting of fix joints, covered alfo with {mall 
briftly hairs. The ends of the leos are armed 
with two fmaller and two larger ruddy claws, fup- 
plying the place of a finger and a thumb, by which 
the infect catches hold of fuch objects as it ap- 
proaches. The extremity of the body terminates 
in a cloven tail, while the fides are all over hairy: 
the whole refembling clear parchment ; and, when 
roughly preffed, making a kind of cracking noife. 
On a clofe infpection, the white veins, and other 
internal parts, appear; and likewife a raoft fingu- 
lar inteftinal motion is perceptible from the tranf- 
parency of the external covering. When the 
Loufe feeds, the blood is feen to rufh like a tor- 
rent into the ftomach; and it’s voracity is fo great, 
that the excrements contained in the inteftines are 
ejected at the fame time, in order to admit a frefh 
fupply.: 

The Loufe has neither teeth, beak, war eA 
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kind of mouth, as fome anatomifts have defcribed 
it, the entrance into the gullet being abfolutely 
clofed: in the room of all thefe, it is furnifhed 
with a probofcis or trunk, or, as it may be other- 
wife termed, a pointed hollow fucker, with which 
it pierces the fkin, and extraéts the human blood, 
it’s only fubfiftence. This ftomach is partly 
lodged in the breaft and back; but the greateft 
portion of it is in the abdomen. When fwollen 
with blood, it appears of a dark brown colour, 
which is vifible through the fkin; and varies from 
a faint red to a full or bright brown, accordingly 
as the contents of the ftomach are more or lefs 
corrupted. When empty, it is of a pale white 
colour; but, when filled, the periftaltic motion is 
plainly difcernible: it then appears working with 
very ftrong agitations; and fomewhat refembles 
one animal contained within another. Superficial 
obfervers are apt to take this for the pulfation of 
the heart; but, if the animal be obferved when 
in the aét of fucking, it will then be found that 
the food takes a direct paflage from the trunk to 
the ftomach, where the remainder of the old ali- 
nent will be feen uniting with the new, and agi- 
tated up and down on every fide. 

If the Loufe be deprived of food for two or 
three days, and then placed on the back of the 
hand, it will immediately fearch for aliment, which 
‘it will find more readily if that member be rubbed 
till it becomes red: the animal will then turn it’s 
head, which is fituated between the two fore-leys, 
towards the fkin, and diligently explore fome pore: 
when found, it will fix it’s trunk therein; and the 
blood will foon be difcovered, by the affiftance of 
the microfcope, to afcend through the head in a 
very rapid and full ftream. At that time the ap- 
petite of the Loufe is fufficiently keen to feed in 
any pofture; and it then fucks with it’s head 
downward, and it’s tail elevated. If, during this 
operation, the fkin be drawn tight, the trunk is 
bound fo faft, that the animal is incapable of dif- 
engaging itfelf; but it more frequently fuffers 
from it’s gluttony, fince it gorges to fuch a de- 
gree, as to be crufhed by the flighteft preffure. 

Some naturalifts have fuppofed thefe infects to 
be hermaphrodites: but this fuppofition feems to 
be erroneous; for Lewenhoeck difcovered that the 
males only have ftings in their tails: and farther 
conjectures, that the fmarting pain fometimes in- 
flicted by thefe animals is owing to the effect of 
thefe ftings when incommoded by preffure or 
otherwife. The fame accurate obferver, being 
determined to difcover the true hiftory and man- 
ner of breeding of Lice, depofited two females in 
a black ftocking, wearing it night and day. He 


found, on examination, that in fix days one of _ 


them had laid above fifty eggs; and, on diffecting 
it, difcovered as many more remaining in the 
ovary: whence he concluded, that, in the fpace of 
twelve days, it would have laid one hundred. 
Scarcely any animals multiply fo faft as thefe 
unwelcome intruders, which generally attend 
wretchednefs, difeafe, and hunger; and help to 
fwell the catalogue of calamities incident to the 
human race. It has been quaintly remarked, 
that a Loufe becomes a grandfather in the fpace 
of twenty-four hours: this obfervation cannot per- 
haps be well afcertained; but nothing is more cer- 
tain, than that the moment the nit (which is no 
other than the egg of the Loufe) emancipates it- 
felf from the fuperfluous moifture, and throws off 
it’s fhell, it then begins to breed in it’s turn. 
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However, nothing fo much prevents the increafe 
of thefe naufeous infects as cold and want of hu- 
midity. The nits muft be laid in a warm place, 
and moderately moift, otherwife they feldom pro- 
duce any thing; and this is the reafon why many 
nits, laid on the hair of the head during the night, 
are deftroyed by the cold of the fucceeding day ; 
and fo ftick for feveral months, till they at laft 
lofe their very external form. 

Lice are found on every part of the human 
body ; but more particularly in the heads of chil- 
dren. Thofe which breed on the miners of 
Sweden are faid by Linnzus to be very large; and 
he is of opinion, that the head and the body differ 
in no refpect from each other. The pthifiafis, 
or Loufy difeafe, though little known at prefent, 
was frequent enough among the ancients: Antio- 
chus, Herod, Epiphanes, Alcman, Pherecydes, 
Caffander, Callifhenes, and Sylla, are all faid to 
have died of this loathfome diforder. The ufe of 
mercury, which was unknown among the ancients, 
may probably have banifhed it from among the 
moderns; for certain it is, that thofe vermin fel- 
dom attack any of the natives of this country 
who do not invite them either by floth or famine. 
However, it is obfervable that fome conttitutions 
are more apt to breed Lice than others; and that, 
in certain places of different degrees of heat, they 
are inevitably deftroyed on people who in other 
climates are over-run with them. Oviedo re- 
marks, that the Spanifh failors, who are generally 
much infefted with Lice, always lofe them ina 
certain degree on their voyage to the Indies; and 
have them again on their approaching the fame 
latitude.in their return. This obfervation, indeed, 
is not only true with refpect to the Spaniards, 
but all other nations who make the fame voyage: 
for though they fwarm with thefe infects on their 
firft fetting out, not one of them remains after 
they reach the tropics. In the Indies there are no 
fuch creatures as Lice, however filthy the natives 
may appear. The failors continue free from thefe 
vermin till they come about the latitude of Ma- 
deira, on their return home. ‘The extreme fweats 
which thefe laborious people naturally fali into 
between this latitude and the Indies, drown and 
deftroy thefe infects; and produce nearly the fame 
effeéts as rubbing the heads of children with but- 
ter and oil. The perfpiratory fluid is not rank 
in the Indies, as in Europe, and therefore not fa- 
vourable for the production of Lice; but, within 
thofe latitudes where the fweat is grofs and rank, 
they are again bred, and their numbers become 
troublefome. 

Such are the Human Lice; which, from their 
intimate connection with mankind, deferve parti- 
cular notice. But it would prove an endlefs tafk 
to defcribe the various tribes that fall under this 
appellation, and {warm on every part of nature, 
animate and inanimate. There is fcarcely an 
animal or vegetable that is not infefted with it’s 
own peculiar Lice. The fheep, the horfe, the 
hog, and the elephant, are all molefted by them; 
the whale, the fhark, the falmon, and the lobfter, 
are not free from their depredations; while every 
hot-houfe, and every garden, is haunted by fome 
peculiarly deftructive. Linnzus informs us, that 
he once difcovered a vegetable Loufe on ‘a plant 
newly arrived from America; and, anxious to 
trace the little animal through it’s various ftages, 
he carried it with him from London to Leyden, 
where he carefully preferved it during the winter, 
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till it bred inthe fpring. But it appears that this 
infeét did not render him all that gratitude he had 
aright to expect; for it fpeedily became the parent 
of a numerous progeny, and ravaged the beauti- 
ful phyfic-garden of that celebrated city. 

Lousz, Lear. The infect which naturalifts 
have defcribed under the name of the Leaf- 
Loufe, is about the fize of a flea, and of a bright 
green or blueifh colour. The body, which is 
nearly oval, is largeft and moft convex on the 
hinder part; the breaft is very {mall ; and the head 
is blunt, and of a greenifh caft. The eyes are 
plainly diftinguifhable, being prominent on the 
fore-part of the head, and of a fhining black co- 
lour; near them there is a black line on each fide; 
and the legs are very flender. 

Thefe infects are ufually found on the leaves of 
the orache, and other plants; and the weaker the 
leaves and buds are, they fwarm on them in the 
greater abundance. Some plants are entirely over- 
{pread with them; and though they are not the 
caufe of vegetable weaknefs, but the fins of it, 
yet by wounding and fucking the leaves they in- 
creafe the difeafe. They generally derive their 
colour from the plants on which they refide: thofe 
which feed on kitchen-herbs and plum-trees are 
of an afh-colour when full-grown, and greenifh 
while young; fuch as belong to the alder and 
cherry-tree are black; and thofe which infeft the 
leaves of apple and rofe-trees, are white: but as 
the laft-mentioned leap after the manner of graf- 
hoppers, fome naturalifts have placed them in the 
number of the flea kind. The moft fingular co- 
lour affumed by thefe animals is red; however, 
fome of this kind are found on the leaves of the 
tanfy, and their juice tinges the hands with a pretty 
lively red. All the various fpecies live on their 
refpective plants, and are often engendered within 
the fubftance of the leaf. They are all vivipa- 
rous; and the foetus, when ready to be brought 
forth, entirely fills the belly of the female. The 
young one does not begin to move till the horns 
or feelers appear out of the body of the female; 


and by the motion of thefe it firft indicates it’s- 


exiftence, moving. them in every direction, and 
bending all their joints. When the horns and 
head are excluded, the two fore-feet follow, which 
the infect moves with equal agility; after this, 
the middle feet appear, and then the hinder: ftill, 
however, the creature continues to adhere to it’s 
parent, fupported only at one extremity, and fu- 
fpended as it were in the air, till it’s fmall and 
foft members become hardened and adapted for 
felf-prefervation; then the parent liberates herfelf 
from the burden by a progreffive motion from the 
place where fhe was ftationed, which forces the 
young animal to ftand on it’s own legs, and thereby 
to fupport itfelf. 

As the food of this infeé&t is generally obtained 
at no great diftance, it continues, during the fum- 
mer, to eat and creep about with great agility: 
but, being viviparous, it is neceflicated to lurk 
fomewhere in winter, where it’s body may be de- 
fended from the cold; and accordingly, it endea- 
vours to fecure a retreat near fuch trees or plants 
as ferve to nourifh it in the beginning of {prine. 
It never buries itfelf in the ground, like many 
other infects, becaufe no part of it’s body is fitted 
to remove the earth; nor can it creep into every 
chink, it’s legs being too long: befides which, it’s 
body is fo tender, that the leaft rough particle 
of earth would injure it. It therefore takes up 
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it’s refidence in the deep fiffures of the bark, and 
in the cavities of the ftronger ftalks, from whence 
it fallies out on the branches and leaves when the 
genial warmth of the fun begins to return. Nei- 
ther the cold in the autumnal feafon, nor the leffer 
degree of heat in the fpring, ever hurts it: it fel- 
dom, therefore, feeks for a place of fhelter before 
the fall of the leaf; and it is generally alert enough 
to embrace the earlieft advantage of the returning 
{pring. 

Thefe infects fhed their fkins four times; after 
which the males acquire the like number of wings, 
but the females never get any. They have all 
long legs, which not only enable them to creep 
over the long hairs of trees and plants, but alfo 
to travel from one tree to another when fuch expe- 
ditions are neceffary. Their trunks or fnouts lie 
under their breafts ; and thefe they thruft into the 
pores of plants, in order to extract their juices; 
for they do not gnaw them hike caterpillars, but 
fo wound them by fucking, that the leaves be- 
come fpotted, and as it were over-run with fcabs. 
Some naturalifts have affirmed, that thefe in- 
feéts are often feized and carried away by ants; 
but others, who feem to have paid much attention 
to the fubject, deny this affertion: ants, indeed; 
fhew a partiality for thofe trees on which a great 
number of thefe Lice are found, but then it is 
only to fuck the juice which flows abundantly 
from the leaves they have wounded. This more 
particularly happens during the heats of fummer, 
when other moifture is wanting; but it does not 
appear very probable that ants will attack thefe 
infects; for which indeed they are by no means a 
match. However, the Plant-Lice have three 
principal and conftant enemies, viz. the fire-fly, 
the beetle, and the ichneumon: the former lays 
it’s eges where thefe infects are moft numerous; 
and the latter, which is by far the moft formida- 
ble, feizes on one of the females, and drops it’s 
ege in her body, which is foon after hatched into 
a worm that deftroys the animal from whofe body 
it was produced. 

Lousr, Woop, Common. This infect is 
about half an inch long, and a quarter of an inch 
broad: the colour ts a livid black, efpecially when 
found in the vicinity of dunghills, and on the 
eround; but thofe which refide under tiles, and 
in places more remote from moifture, are of a ci- 
nereous colour. The Wood-Loufe has fourteen 
feet, feven on each fide; and two fhort feelers. 
The body is of an oval fhape; and the fides, near 
the feet, are dentated like afaw. When touched, 
it rolls itfelf up into a kind of ball. 

Thefe creatures are often found among rotten 
timber, and on decayed trees: in winter they lie 
hid in the crevices of walls. The males are eafily 
diftinguiihable from the females, being lefs, and 
more flender. ‘Their eggs are white and fhining, 
like feed-pearls, and very numerous. However, 
though the young, when firft excluded, have every 
appearance of eggs, they are neverthelefs alive; 
and, without throwing off any fhells, move about 
with great vivacity: fo that thefe animals may be 
properly ftiled viviparous. They are of confi- 
derable fervice in medicine, being impregnated 
with a faline quality, which is diuretic and ftimu- 
lating. Linnzus enumerates three {pecies of the 
Wood-Loufe. 

Lovsz, Sea. An appellation given to a fin- 
gular fpecies of fifh, about a foot long, and co- 
vered with a fhell. It has the appearance of a 
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round lump, with a very long tail, and fmall legs 
or fins on each fide; the body being of a greyifh 
colour, inclining to green. It is caught-in the 
Oriental feas near Batavia; and it’s flefh, though 
difagreeable to Europeans, is commonly eaten by 
the Japanefe and Chinefe. 

LUCERNA. A fith of the cuculus kind, 
approaching to the figure of the hirundo, caught 
in the Mediterranean and fome other feas. The tail 
is flightly bifid ; the lateral lines near the tail divide 
into two parts: the fcales are fmall; on the back 
there is a narrow furrow edged by twenty-five 
fpines on each fide; and the eill-fins are of fuch 
uncommon dimenfions, that they appear like wings. 
This fifh preys on fhrimps, and other fmall ma- 
rine animals. 

LUCERNE. ‘A Venetian name for the fith 
-~ more commonly known by that of uranofcope. 
It is a fpecies of trachinus, with a number of 
beards on the lower jaw. 

LUCIOPERCA. AQ frefh-water fifh caught 
in the Danube and other large rivers, called alfo 
{chilus and nagumulus. It grows to a confider- 
able fize, fometimes meafuring four feet in length; 
and it’s flefh is efteemed very delicate and nutri- 
tious. It is of alonger fhape than the river perch, 
and grows narrower towards the tail; the fnout is 
longer and more pointed; the back is much lefs 
prominent; and the figure, on the whole, more 
nearly refembles that of the pike than the perch. 
However, the belly-is broad and flat, and on the 
anterior part of the back there is a narrow fulcus 
in the centre. 
together, and fimbriated round the edges; the 
breatt is perfectly fmooth; the fidesare of a brown- 
ith yellow colour; and the belly and fins are red. 

LUCIUS. An appellation fometimes given to 
the common pike. 

LUCIUS MARINUS. A name by which 
- fome ichthyologifts exprefs the merlucius, a fith 
commonly known in England by that of the hake. 

Lucivs Marinus is alfo ufed by many au- 
thors to fignify the fudis; calied alfo by fome, 
{phyrena. 

LUCIUS TERRESTRIS; the land pike. 
A very fingular fpecies of American lizard; in 
many refpects refembling the aquatic pike; having 
four weak flender legs in the room of the fins of 
that fifh, by means of which it is barely enabled 
to crawl along the ground after the manner of the 
fnake. It is commonly about fifteen inches long, 
and of a proportionable thicknefs; and is entirely 
covered with fmall ftrong, gloffy fcales, of a fil- 
very grey colour. In the day-time it retires into 
holes and caverns, where it emits a loud and 
difcordant noife. It feldom quits it’s retreat ex- 
cept in the dufk of the evening; but, when it 
happens to be furprized by day-light, it’s very 
aukward motions, added to it’s hideous figure, 
excite every fenfation of averfion and difguft. 

LUGGS. A provincial appellation for a fpe- 
cies of infects found in great plenty on the Cor- 
nifh coafts. It is of the nature of the {colopendra, 
and diftinguifhed by Ray under the name of 
vermis fcolopendroides. This creature grows to 
the length of twelve inches; and, inftead of legs, 
is farnifhed with nineteen pair of ftiff briftles, all 
pointing forwards. The tail is about five inches 
long; and the body, which is rounded, greatly 
refembles that of the common earth-worm. 

TUGMON. A Philippine appellation for a 
fpecies of turtle-dove, the female of which has a 
beautiful tuft of pale red feathers on her breaft. 


The fcales are ranged very clofely- 
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LUMBRICUS. See Eartu-worm. 

LUMNAE; theColymbusAréticus of Linneus, 
A name given to the black-throated diver, an ° 
aquatic bird common about Iceland, and fome 
other parts of the hyperborean regions. This crea- 
ture, which is very beautiful, is about the fize 
of the common duck: the beak is black, fharp, 
and about two inches long; the head and neck 
are covered with grey plumage, which runs each 
way to a fharp edge, and appears like a hood or 
cowl; the back and wings are black, variegated 
with fquare fpecks of white; and exactly under 
the neck there is a large fquare black fpot. The 
belly is white; the legs are fhort; and the feet are 
webbed. 

The natives of thofe countries where thefe birds 
ufually refide, regard them in fome meafure as 
facred, and preferve them with the higheft vene- 
ration ; but the Icelanders, who facrifice their par- 
tialities to neceffity, are very dextrous in catching 
them for food. 

LUMP FISH; the Cyclopterus Lumpus of 
Linnzus. A thick, fhort marine fifh; called alfo 
the fucker, the fea-owl, and the cock-paddle. 

This fingular fifh fometimes meafures nineteen 
inches in length, and weighs about feven pounds: 
the figure of the body refembles that of the bream, 
being deep and very thick; the back is fharp and 
elevated; and the belly is broad and flat. The 
irides are of a pale red colour; the lips, mouth, 
and tongue, area deep red; the jaws are armed 
with innumerable fmall teeth ; and the toneue is 
very thick. Along the ridge of the back there is 
a row of large bony tubercles; from above the eye, 
almoft to the rife of the tail, there is another row; 
beneath that there is a third; and on each fide of 
the belly there is a fourth row, confiftine of five 
tubercles like the reft. The whole {kin is rough, 
and befet with fmall tubercles. On the upper 
part of the back there is a thick ridge, by fome, 
called a fin, though deftitute of fpines; beneath 
that is placed the dorfal fin, of a brownith colour, 
reaching within an inch of the tail; and exactly 
oppofite, on the belly there is another of a fimilar 
form. The belly is of a vivid crimfon colour; 
the pectoral fins, which are large and broad, 
almoft unite at their bafes; and beneath thefe is 
fituated the member by which the fifth adheres to 
rocks, a quality it poffeffes in a remarkable de- 
gree. This member confifts of an oval aperture, 
furrounded by a flefhy mufcular, and obtufe 
fpongeous fubftance, fimbriated with {mall filiform 
appendages, which concur as fo many clafpers. 

By the affiftance of thefe fingular appendages, 
the Lump-fith adhere with aftonifhing firmnels to 
any object on which they fix themfelves: As 
an inftance of their tenacity, one of them has been 
known to be thrown into a pail of water, and to 
unite itfelf fo clofely to the bottom, that, on 
feizing it by the tail, the whole pail was lifted by 
that means, (though it contained feveral gallons) 
and that without difengaging the animal from it’s 
hold. } 

Thefe fifh are caught in many parts of the Bri- 
tifh feas; and are fometimes expofed to fale in the 
fhops of the London fifhmonger’s; but their flefh 
is flabby and infipid, and confequently little 
efteemed. During the fpring feafon, they are very 
common on the northern coafts of Scotland, where 
they afford fubfiftence to the feals, and other pre- 
daceous animals of the deep. Great numbers are 
alfo foundin the Greenland feas, about the months 
of April and May, when they reforc to, the fhores 
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in order to fpawn. ‘Their roes are then remarka- 
bly large; and the Greenlanders boil them to a 
pulp and eat them. The whole fifh is extremely 
fat; which circumftance recommends it highly to 
the natives of that country, who are all attached 
to oily food. According to Crantz, it is called the 
nipifet, or cat-fifh; and much admired as a north- 
ern delicacy. 

There are feveral {pecies of the Lump-fifh. See 
SUCKER. 

LUMPEN. A long-bodied fifh of the mu- 
ftela kind; the Galea Pifcis, or Muftela Altera of 
Gefner; and diftinguifhed by Artedi under the 
name of the blennus with fins like cirri under it’s 
neck and tranfverfe ftreaks on it’s back. The 
body. is long and flim, growing gradually flender 
towards the tail. The colour is a greenifh yellow, 
with broad black lines on the back, placed tranf- 
verfely; and there is a little rednefs at the ex- 
tremity of the tail. This fifh is caught in the 
German ocean; and is frequently fold in the mar- 
kets of Antwerp, and thofe of fome other towns 
on the continent. 

LUNA MARINA. An appellation given by 
Gefner to a peculiar fpecies of ftar-fifh. 

LUNA PISCIS. A name given by fome 
ichthyologifts to the mola; or, as it is ufually 
called in Englifh, the fun-fith. 

LUNARIS COCHLEA. A genus of fhells 
of the limax or {nail kind; the diftinguifhine cha- 
racter of which is, that the mouth is perfectly 
round. 

Thefe fhells are univalve and umbilicated, with 
a deprefled clavicle, and a furface fometimes 
{mooth, but more frequently ftriated, fulcated, and 
Janciniated, or covered with tubercles. 

Archimedes is faid to have borrowed the inven- 
tion of his fcrew, fo famous ever fince his time, 
and {till called after his name, from the form of 
this fhell; and it is generally allowed, that archi- 
tects firft caught the idea of winding flights of 
ftairs from an infpection of it’s conformation. 

One fpecies of this genus is commonly diftin- 
euifhed by the appellation of rotunda, from it’s 
round fhape; this is fo large as to contain two 
quarts of water; and, from an ancient cuftom of 
ufing this fhell by way of an oil-jar in families, it 
obtained the name of olearia. Another fpecies, 
called the dauphin-fhell, is elegantly furnifhed 
with rows of points of a jagged form on all it’s 
fpires. The fhell called the eperon is another 
fpecies of this genus, the volute of which are fur- 
nifhed in a fimilar manner with points; but in 
this fpecies they are fmoother and fharper than in 
the dauphin-fhell. 

Rondeletius has given the name of echinophora 
to a particular fpecies of the lunaris cochlea, en- 
tirely covered with rough tubercles. A very 
beautiful variety is alfo imported from America, 
which is extremely large, and of a fine pearly co- 
Jour internally: this internal covering is much 
ufed by toy-men as a fubftitute for mother-of- 
pearl; and, with refpeét to beauty and durability, 
it is by no means inferior. 

LUNDA. An appellation by which Wormius 
and fome other naturalifts have called the bird 
more commonly known by the name of anas arc- 
tica Clufi. 

LUZZO MARINO. An Italian term for 
the f{pyhrana of the ancient Greeks and Latins. 
It belongs to the genus of the fcombri. Gaza 
calls it the malleolus; and the French diftinguith 
it by the name of fpet. 
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LYCOSTOMUS. The name of a fihh caught 
in the Baltic, approaching fomewhat to the nature 
of the herring or pilchard. It is ufually about five 
or fix inches long, and very fat and flefhv. The 
{cales, which are fmall and loofe, fall off by a 
moderate friction. 

félian, and feveral of the Greek writers, apply 
the name of Lycoftomus to the anchovy; called 
by others the encraulus, and encraficolus. Artedi 
proves it to be a fpecies of the clupea, or herring; 
and diftinguifhes it from the reft by the name of 
the clupea with the upper jaw longeft. 

LYNX. Inthe Linnzan fyftem, a predaceous 
animal of the felis or cat kind; called alfo lupus 
cervarius. There are feveral varieties: but the 
difcriminations are fo trifling, that, after the ex- 
ample of fome celebrated naturalifts, we hall 
blend them chiefly under one defcription. 

The common Lynx has a fhort tail, black at 
the end; pale yellow eyes; and long full hair un- 
der the chin. The hair on the body is long and 
foft, of a cinereous colour tinged with red, and 
marked with dufky fpots, more or lefs diftin& in 
different fubjects; in fome fcarcely vifible. The 
belly is whitifh; the ears are erect and tufted with 
long black hairs, a character common to the fe- 
veral varieties of Lynxes; and the legs and feet are 
very thick and ftrong. The length of the fkin of 
a certain Ruffian Lynx, from the nofe to the tail, 
was four feet fix inches; and that of the tail was 
only fix inches. Thefe animals fometimes vary 
in colour: and a variety, called wolf-lucks, is 
whitith, {potted with black, and larger than the 
common kind. 

The Academy of Sciences of Paris have given 
a very compleat defcription of the Lynx; and 
have difcufied, with much critical acutenefs, 
thofe facts and appellations relative to this animal 
which occur in the writings of antiquity. They 
have evinced, that the Lynx of /Elian is the fame 
animal which they have defcribed and diffected; 
and they cenfure with propriety thofe who have 
miftaken it for that of Ariftotle. However, after 
making thefe pertinent and juft remarks, it is to 
be lamented that they did not retain the ancient 
appellation of Lynx, inftead of fubftituting that 
of lupus cervarius. 

Oppian mentions two different fpecies or races 
of the Lynx; the large one, which hunts and at- 
tacks the fallow-deer and the ftag; and the fmaller 
one, which purfues the hare only. In fact, there 
is a {potted Lynx, common to the northern coun- 
tries; and another, whofe hair is of an uniform 
colour, which inhabits the Levant and Barbary. 
Buffon inferms us, that he has feen both thefe 
animals alive: they refemble each other in many 
refpects, and both have long black pencils of 
hair on the tips of their ears; neverthelefs, inde- 
pendent of the difference of colour and fpots of 
the hair, the fubfequent hiftory and defcription 
render it extremely probable that they are difting: 
{fpecies. 

Klein fays, that the moft beautiful Lynxes are 
natives of Africa and Afia, and particularly of 
Perfia: that he faw one at Drefden, which had 
been imported from Africa, finely fpotted, and 
high on it’s limbs; that thofe of Europe, efpe- 
cially of Pruffia and the northern regions, are lefs 
handfome; and that they contain few variegations 
of white, but are rather red, blotched with ill- 
defined {pots. Buffon, however, feems to quef- 
tion this account of Klein; becaufe.no other au- 
thor mentions the Lynx as being a native of the 
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warmer climates of Afia and Africa. Kolbe is 
the only writer who affirms that the Lynx 1s com- 
mon at the Cape of Good Hope, and perfedtly re- 
fembles that of Brandenburgh and the north of 
Europe; but fo many miftakes occur in the works 
of this naturalift, that his teftimony can have but 
little weight, unlefs corroborated by that of others. 
All travellers agree in having feen the fpotted 
Lynx in the north of Germany, in Lithuania, 
Mofcovy, Siberia, Canada, and other hyperborean 
regions of both continents; but no authentic au- 
thor afferts that the Lynx is a native of the tro- 
pical regions. The Lynx of the Levant, of Bar- 
bary, Arabia, and other hot climates, is, as before 
remarked, of one uniform colour: he cannot there- 
fore be the Lynx of Klein, which he defcribes as 
being finely fpotted; nor that of Kolbe, which 
perfectly refembled the Lynx of Brandenburgh. 
Tt would indeed be a difficult tafk to reconcile the 
evidence of thofe authors with that derived from 
other fources. The Lynx is unqueftionably more 
common in cold than in warm climates; and, at 
leaft, is very rare within the tropics: however, it 
is certain that this creature was known to the 
Greeks and Romans; but we may not infer from 
hence, that it was either imported from Africa or 
the fouthern provinces of Afia: Pliny, on the con- 
trary, fays, that the firft of thefe animals which 
was feen in Rome, was brought from Gaul in the 
days of Pompey. At prefent, however, there are 
none in France, unlefs perhaps in the unexplored 
parts of the Alps and Pyrenees. 

The fineft Lynx furs are brought from Siberia, 
under the appellation of the loup-cervier; and 
from Canada, under that of chat-cervier; becaufe 
thefe animals, like all others, are fmaller in the 
new than the old continent. 

Klein, and other naturalifts who have adopted 
his opinion, have probably been mifled by the 
following circumftances. The ancients fay, that 
India furnifhed Lynxes for the god Bacchus. 
Pliny has placed the Lynx in Ethiopia; and ob- 
ferves, that the hide and claws were prepared at 
Carpathos, an ifland lying between Rhodes and 
Candia. And Gefner has made a particular arti- 
cle of the Afiatic or African Lynx. 

For the prevention of fimilar miftakes, it fhould 
be remarked, that the poets and painters have 
yoked the chariot of Bacchus with tigers, pan- 
thers, or Lynxes, according to their own fancy; 
or rather, becaufe all ferocious animals with fpotted 
fkins were equally confecrated to that god. 
‘Thus it is the term Lynx which occafions this am- 
biguity; for it is evident, from comparing dif- 
ferent paflages of Pliny with each other, that the 
Ethiopian animal called by him Lynx, is by no 
means the fame with the lupus cervarius or Lynx, 
which is a native of the northern regions. 

This animal, which, as previoufly remarked, 
prefers cold to temperate countries, is one of 
thofe that might pafs from one continent to ano- 
ther; and accordingly, it is found in North Ame- 
rica. ‘Travellers have defcribed it in a manner 
not to be mifunderftood. The Canadian Lynxes 
are {maller and whiter than thofe of Europe; and 
this circumftance has induced naturalifts in gene- 
ral to regard them as diftin& fpecies. 

A variety of fables have been invented by the 
ancients refpecting the Lynx; particularly, that it’s 
fight penetrated the moft opaque bodies; and that 
it’s urine became a precious ftone, called lapis 


fyncurius: but even the animal to which they 
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afcribed thefe extraordinary qualities is as fabulous 
as their defcription. We muft not therefore, 
in imitation of the ancient naturalifts, attribute 
to the real Jynx the characters of this creature of. 
imaeination, the exiftence of which Pliny himéelf 
feems to queftion; for he fpeaks of it as an extra- 
ordinary animal, ranking it with the fphynx, the 
pegafus, the unicorn, and other prodigies or mon- 
{ters fuppofed to be brought from Ethiopia, a 
country of which the ancients had but a very im- 
perfect idea. 

The Lynx of the moderns, though it’s fight 
cannot penetrate ftone-walls, has neverthelets 
very brilliant eyes, a mild afpect, and an agree- 
able and fprightly air. The animal’s urine ts not : 
convertible into precious ftones; but it covers it 
like the cat, to which race it has a great refem- 


blance. It poffeffes nothing in common with the 
wolf but a kind of howling, which being heard 


at a ereat diftance, is often miftaken for the voice 
of the latter: this alone may account for the 
name Wolf, which has been given it, and to which 
the hunters have annexed the epithet Cervarius, 
by way of diftinction. | 

The Lynx, which does not run out like the 
wolf, but walks and fprings like the cat, lives by 
hunting, and purfues it’s prey to the tops of the 
higheft trees. Wild cats, pine weafels, ermines, 
and fquirrels, are unable to efcape from this ani- 
mal; and it likewife preys on birds. It watches 
the approach of ftags, fallow-deer, and hares; 
darts down upon them, feizes them by their 
throats, fucks their blood, and opening their 
fkulls, devours their brains: after this, it generally 
abandons them, and proceeds in queft of frefh 
game. The fur of this creature changes with the 
climate and feafon; but the winter covering is 
more beautiful and rich than that of fummer. 

Lynx, Canapian. This fpecies is only two 
feet three inches in length from the tip of the nofe 
to the origin of the tail, and about twelve or thir- 
teen inches in height. The body is covered with 
long greyifh hair, mixed with white and ftriped 
with yellow; the head is greyifh, blended with 
white and bright yellow hairs interfperfed with 
black; the tip of the nofe, as well as the margin 
of the under-jaw, is black; the whifkers are white, 
and about three inches long; the ears are two in- 
ches high, garnifhed in the infide with large white 
hairs, and bordered with yellow; the outer fide of the 
ear is covered with moufe-coloured hair, the exter- 
nal margins being black; and at the extremity of 
each ear there is a large thin pencil of black hairs. 
‘The tail, which is thick, fhort, and well furnifhed 
with hair, is only three inches long, black from 
the extremity to the middle, and of a reddifh white 
colour towards the bafe. The under part of the 
belly, the hind-lees, the infide of the fore-legs, 
and the feet, are of a dirty white hue; and the’ 
claws are white, and about fix inches long. Hence 
the Canadian Lynx may be regarded as a variety 
very different from the Lynx of the old conti- 
nent: it may be even faid to make a near approach 
to the caracal, by the pencils on it’s ears; but it 
differs from that animal, ftill more than from the 
Lynx, by the length of it’s tail and the colour of 
it’s hair; befides, the caracal fhews a predilection 
for warm countries, but the Lynx for cold ones. 

Lynx, Norwecran. According to Pontop- 
pidan, this animal is white, or of a bright bay co- 
lour interfperfed with deep fpots. It’s claws, like 
thofe of other Lynxes, refemble the claws of cats, 
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tt elevates it’s back, and fprings forwards on it’s 
prey with equal quicknefs and addrefs. When 
attacked by a dog, it lies down on it’s back, and 
repels the enemy by repeated ftrokes of it’s claws. 
This author adds, that in Norway there are four 
{pecies of this animal; that fome of them approach 
the figure of the wolf; others that of the fox ; others 
that of the cat; and, laftly, that there are fome 
whofe heads refemble thofe of colts. This laft 
affertion, which appears to be exaggerated and ill 
founded, creates the moft violent fufpicion with 
regard to all the reft: however, the author fubjoins 
fome particulars, which are more probable. The 
Lynx,’ fays he, ¢ does not go about the country, 
but conceals himfelf in woods and caverns. He 
makes his retreat deep and winding, from which 
he can only be expelled by fire and {moke. His 
fight is piercing, and he fpies his prey at a very 
creat diftance. He often eats no more of a fheep 
or a goat than the brains, the liver, and the intef- 
tines; and he digs under the doors, in order to 
gain admiffion into the fheep-folds. 

LYRA. A fith of the trigla kind, of which 
Artedi and Linnaeus enumerate two fpecies: the 
one, the piper or tibicen ; the other, the Lyra cor- 
nuta, or horned harp-fifh. This laft is of an 
octagonal figure, entirely covered with bony {cales 
of a rhomboidal fhape, each having in it’s middle 
a fharp and ftrong prickle bending backwards. 
The body is of a reddifh colour ; the head is very 
large; the fnout divides towards the extremity into 
two long horns, on which are placed two perpen- 
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dicular fpines, and a third above making an acute 
angle with the reft.. It has one very long dorfal 
fin, and another anfwering to it behind the anus; 
there alfo two large fins at the gills, and two 
fmaller on the belly. Behind the gill-fins there are 
two long filaments called fingers: the mouth is large, 
but deftitute of teeth; and there are feveral beards 
on the under-jaw, two of which are longer than 
the reft, and branched. This fifth is caught in 
the Mediterranean ; and is a {carce fpecies in other 
parts. 

LYRA, A beautiful marine fhell of the genus 
of the dolium, or concha globofa. There are 
three fpecies of the Lyra: the common Lyra or 
harp-fhell with thirteen rofe-coloured ribs run- 
ning along it’s body; the eleven-ribbed Lyra; 
and the noble harp, or Lyra nobilis. This laf 
is a moft elegantly variegated fhell: it’s ground- 
colour is a deep brown; and it’s variegations are 
very black and elegant. 

LYSIMACHIA-WORM. An infect fre- 
quently found on the leaves of the Lyfimachia, 
or willow-herb. It has ufually been efteemed a 
caterpillar; but is properly one of the fauffe che- 
nille, having a round head, and twenty-two legs. 
This creature changes it’s {kin feveral times, and 
finally becomes of another colour, being at firft a 
blueifh grey, and after it’s laft transformation in a 
worm ftate, a yellowifh green. It foon becomes 
a chryfalis; and, after continuing in that ftate 
for the ufual time, it comes forth a four-winged 
fly. 
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ABOUYA. A moft hideous fpecies of 

lizard bred in the Carribbee iflands, and 
probably in fome other parts of America which 
lie under the torrid zone. It feldom exceeds a 
foot in length; but is the moft deformed and 
ugly of any of it’s difgufting tribe, and hence has 
obtained the name of the devil-lizard. When 
the tail is amputated, it bears a very ftriking re- 
femblance to a toad. The toes are flat, broad, 
and rounded; very difproportionably divided; and 
the extremity of each is furnifhed with a {mall 
claw like the fting of a wafp. 

Thefe animals generally perch on the branches 
of trees, and fometimes afcend the tops of houfes; 
but are feldom feen on the ground. When in- 
cenfed, they fly on the affailant, and ftick clofe to 
his body; however, they are never known to bite 
or injure any perfon. In the night, their noife is 
hideous and terrifying, particularly before a change 
of weather. 

MACAQUO. An animal of the monkey 
kind, fo called by the natives of Congo; and by 
Ray, Cercophiticus Angolenfis major, the great 
Angola monkey. The colour of the hair fome- 
times refembles that of the wolf; and fometimes 
it is brown, tinged with yellow or olive. The 
noftrils are elate, and divided like thofe of the 
hare; the head is fhaped like that of the bear; 
and the eyes are {mall. 


The buttocks of this animal are deftitute of 
hair, and on thefe it frequently fits erect. It al- 
ways carries it’s tail bent into a kind of arch. 
The length of the body is about a foot; the tail 
is fomewhat fhorter than the body; the legs are 
pretty long; and the teeth are very white. This 
creature is extremely lively and active; and it’s 
voice, which is fhrill, feems to exprefs the fylla- 
bles Hah! hah! 

In Angola there is another variety of this ani- 
mal, called the black Macaquo from it’s colour, 
which is entirely black, except that on many 
parts of the back and fides fome greyifh hairs are 
perceptible. The tail is upwards of two feet in 
length. 

MACAW, orn MACCAW. A beautiful race 
of birds of the parrot kind, but confiderably 
larger. Some ornithologifts include the cocka- 
toos under this tribe; but the more accurate dif- 
criminators of nature confider them as diftin&t {pe- 
cies of the parrot genus. 

Macaw, Biue ano YeELtow. This bird is 
equal in fize to a domeftic cock: the bill is 
arched, the upper part being hooked, and hanging 
over the lower; the noftrils are placed at the bafe 
of the upper mandible in a white bare fkin, which 
extends itfelf to the fides of the head, round the 
eyes, and a confiderable {pace beneath them: 
thefe white bare plats of fkin on the fides of the 
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head are variegated with beautiful lines of {mall 
black feathers, appearing like needle-work. The 
irides are of a pale yellow colour; immediately 
under the bill there is a large black f{pot, turning 
round, and upwards on it’s fides, and encompaffing 
part of the bare white fpace on the fides of the 
head. The top of the head is adorned with fine 
ereen feathers, which gradually become blue on 
the neck; the upper fide of the neck, the back, 
and the upper fides of the wings and tail, are an 
exceeding fine blue, with fome little variation of 
fhade. The fore-part of the neck, the breatt, 
belly, thighs, and covert-feathers under the tail, 
are of a fine yellow orange-colour, except the 
hinder part of the thighs, where an admixture of 
blue appears. The covert-feathers within-fide 
the wings are yellow; and the legs and feet are of 
a blackifh or dufky colour. This fpecies, which 
is a native of Brazil, is by no means common. 
It feems to be the araracanga of the Brazilians. 

Macaw, Rep anp Brive. This bird is un- 
queftionably the firft of the parrot kind, if we re- 
gard either it’s magnitude or the beauty and va- 
riety of the colours which adorn it’s plumage. It 
moeafures nearly three feet in length from the tip 
of the bill to the extremity of the tail. The arch 
of the upper mandible of the bill, from the fore- 
head to the point of the bill, is nearly three in- 
ches; and the longeft toe, with the claw, is about 
two inches anda half long. The upper mandible 
is whitifh, except near the head, where it is dufky ; 
thelowerisblackordufky. The noftrils are placed 
in the upper part of the bill, juft within the fea- 
thers; the fides of the head are deftitute of feathers, 
and covered with a whitifh corrugated fkin; the 
head, neck, breaft, belly, thighs, upper part of the 
back, and leffer covert-feathers of the wings, are 
of a very fine bright red or fcarlet colour; the 
quill-feathers of the wings are externally of a fine 
blue, and internally of a faint red; the firft fea- 
thers next above the quills are a bright yellow; 
the blue quills which fall next the back are tinged 
with green; and the hinder part of the thigh is 
green intermixed with red. The lower belly and 
covert-feathers under the tail, as alfo the lower 
part of the back and coverts on the upper fide of 
the tail, are of a very fine blue colour. The 
tail-feathers gradually fhorten towards the fides; 
fome of the longeft or middle feathers are wholly 
red; the fhorter, or fide-feathers, are partly red 
and partly blue; the legs and feet are covered 
with blackifh or dufky fcales; and the toes are 
difpofed two forwards and two backwards, as in 
other parrots, all armed with ftrong claws. This 
bird is a native of America, and feems only to 
delight in tropical climates. 

Macaw, Brazitian, Green. This bird is 
about the fize of a tame pigeon: the bill is pretty 
ftrong; the noftrils are placed in a white fkin, 
which paffes round the bafe of the bill; on each 
fide of the head there is a broad bare {pace of 
fkin, of a whitifh colour, thinly fet with fmall 
black feathers, and in thefe fpaces the eyes are 
placed, having gold-coloured irides ; the feathers 
on the forehead, next the bafe of the bill, are 
black; the top of the head is blue, which gra- 
dually becomes green on the neck; and on each 
fide of the lower mandible of the bill there is a 
black fpot, terminating in points upwards. The 
whole body and neck, both above and beneath, 
are green; the wings are externally green, except 
the greater quills, and fome of the firft row of 
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covert-feathers that fall over them, which are of 
a beautiful blue; the quill-feathers next the back 
are of a yellow green; the ridge of the wing in 
the upper part round the joint is red; the infides 
of the wings are red, except a little fprinkling of 
faint green in the leffer covert-feathers ; the tail- 
feathers on the upper fide have green webs to- 
wards their bottoms, which gradually become 
blue at their tips; and the outer webs of the two 
exterior feathers are blue their whole length. The 
under-fide of the tail, which is wholly red, is 
compofed of twelve feathers, narrow at their ex- 
tremities; the middle feathers are long, gradually 
fhortening to the outermoft on each fide; the legs 
and feet are covered with a black {caly fkin; the 
toes {tand two forwards and two backwards; the 
claws are black and ftrong; and between the 
green feathers on the thighs and the black fkin of 
the legs are placed rings of fcarlet feathers. 

Sir Hans Sloane mentions this bird in his Hif- 
tory of Jamaica; but it does not appear to be 
common in that ifland. 

Macaw or St. Dominco. This bird is called 
Arras by the French. |The head, neck, belly, and 
upper part of the back, are of a fiery red colour; 
the wings are a mixture of yellow, blue, and 
crimfon; and the tail, which is about eighteen in- 
ches long, is entirely red. It fubfifts on feeds 
and fruits; and fometimes feeds on manchineel 
apples, which are a deadly poifon to all other 
animals. The note of this bird is fhrill and 
loud, efpecially when flying. The male and fe- 
male always herd together: the latter forms her 
neft in the hole of a tree, lining it with feathers; 
and lays two eggs, about the fize of a pigeon’s. 
The flefh of this bird is very hard; neverthelefs, 
it is highly efteemed by the French, whofe tafte, 


| both with refpect to food and drefs, is well known 


to be extremely capricious. 

MACKAREL,; the Scomber of Linnzus. 
The nofe of this fifh is taper and fharp-pointed ; 
the eyes are large; the jaws are of an equal 
length; and the teeth are fmall and numerous. 
The body is flightly compreffed on the fides; 
but towards the tail it grows very flender, and 
fomewhat angular. The firft dorfal fin, which is 
placed a little behind the pectoral, is triangular, 
and, confifts of nine or ten ftiff rays; and the fe- 
cond, which lies at a confiderable diftance from 
the other, is compofed of twelve foft rays. The 
pectoral fins contain twenty rays, and the ventral 
fix. At the bafe of the anal fin there is a {trong 
fpine; between the laft dorfal fin and the tail 
there are five {mall fins, and the fame number be- 
tween the anal fin and the tail. The tail itfelf 
is broad and femilunar; the colour of the back 
and fides above the lateral line is a fine green, 
varied with blue, interfperfed with black lines 
pointing downwards; and beneath the line the 
fides and belly are of a filvery colour. In fhort, 
the Mackarel is a very beautiful fifh when alive, 
it’s colours being then brilliant, and it’s variega- 
tions ftriking; but no fooner is it caught than it’s 
luftre begins to difappear, and no idea can be 
formed of it’s original beauty from it’s appear- 
ance when dead. 

In the vernal feafon, the eyes of the Mackarel 
are almoft covered with a white film, which grows 
in winter; and during the former period it is 
half blind, but recovers it’s fight about the be- 
ginning of fummer. 

Mackarel vifit the Britifh fhores in vaft fhoals 
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during the fummer months. They are indeed of 
lefs general utility than other gregarious fifhes, 
becaufe they are very tender and unfit for diftant 
carriage ; neverthelefs, their flefh being rich, and 
agreeable to moft palates, affords many a com- 
fortable repaft to thofe who are fituated within a 
moderate diftance of the fea-fhores. In Corn- 
wall they are pickled and falted; and thus pre- 
ferved as a refource againft the {carcity attendant 
on winter. 

The Mackarel furnifhed the precious garum 
of the Romans, and confequently was highly 
efteemed among that people. This garum was 
a fort of pickle, which gave a high relifh to their 
fauces; and, befides, was of fome fervice when 
medicinally applied. It was extracted from dif- 
ferent kinds of fifh; but that drawn from the 
Mackarel had the preference: the beft was made 
at Carthagena, vaft quantities of Mackarel being 
caught near an adjacent ifle, called from that cir- 
cumftance Scombraria; and, if we may credit 
Pliny, the garum prepared by a certain company 
in that city bore a high price, and was diftin- 
cuifhed by the title of Garum Sociorum. 

Mackarel are eafily caught with a bait; fome- 
times with a piece of clean white paper; and fre- 
quently with a red rag: the. beft time for taking 
them is during a frefh gale of wind, which has 
thence obtained the name of a Mackarel gale. 

MackareL, Horse; the Scomber Trachurus 
of Linnzus. An appellation commonly given 
to a peculiar fpecies of Mackarel, generally 
known in Cornwall by the name of the {cad. It 
is the trachurus of moft ichthyologifts ; but Bel- 
lonius calls it the Lacertus, and the old Greek 
writers the Saurus. Artedi diftinguifhes it by the 
name of the Scomber, or Mackarel, with the 
Jateral lines aculeated, and with thirty rays in the 
pinna ani. 

This fifh is about fixteen inches long: the nofe 
is fharp; the eyes are very large; the irides are 
filvery; the lower jaw is fomewhat longer than the 
upper; and the edges of the jaws are rough, but 
without teeth. The covers of the gills are mark- 
ed with a large black fpot; the fcales are large, 
and very thin; the lower half of the body is qua- 
drangular; and on each fide there is a row of 
thick ftrong fcales, prominent in the middle, and 
extending to the tail. The firft dorfal fin con- 
fifts of eight ftrong fpines; and the fecond, which 
lies juft behind it, confifts of thirty-four foft rays, 
and reaches almoft to the tail. The pectoral fins 
are narrow and long, and compofed of twenty 
rays; and the ventral contain fix branched rays. 
The vent is placed in the middle of the belly; 
and the anal fin extends from it to the tail, which 
is much bifid. The head and the upper part of 
the body are varied with green and blue; and the 
belly is filvery. The flefh, which is firm and 
well tafted, poffeffes the flavour of the common 
Mackarel. 

MACROCERCI. An appellation given by 
Dr. Hill to a large genus of animalcules, diftin- 
eulfhed from all others by having tails longer 
than their bodies. 

MACROPEDIUM. A name given by fome 
naturalifts to the common tipula. 

MACROPTERA. A term derived from 
Makros, Long; and Pnoe, Breath; and applied 
to exprefs that clafs of hawks whofe wings are fo 
long, that when clofed they reach to the ends of 
their tails. Of this genus are the bald buzzard, 
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the kite, the hen harrier, the honey buzzard, the 
common buzzard; the facre, the gir-falcon, and 
fome others. 

MACRORYNCHJE. A term derived from 
Makros, Long; and Rugchos, a Beak: the cha- 
racter of a large order of the feathered tribe. 
Birds of this order have beaks much longer than 
their heads, oblique noftrils, and a fulcus run- 
ning from them towards the apex of the beak. 

MACROULE. An appellation given by 
many authors to the largeft ipecies of coot: it is 
of a deeper black colour than the common kind, 
and has a large bald {pot on it’s head. 

MACTRA. A genusof fhells, bivalve, un- 
equal fided, equivalve; the middle tooth com- 
plicated, with a little concavity on each fide; and 
the lateral teeth remote, and mutually received 
into each other. There are feveral fpecies. 

MACUCAQUA. A Brazilian bird of the 
gallinaceous kind; called alfo the gallina fyi- 
veftris, or wild hen. It is deftitute of a tail: it’s 
flefh is extremely well tafted; and it’s eges are 
fomewhat larger than thofe of the common hen, 
and of a blueifh green colour. This bird, which 
feeds on fuch fruits as fall from trees, runs with 
great rapidity, but is incapable of taking long 
or high flights. 

MENAS. A fith fhaped like the perch, but 
broader and more compreffed. It generally grows 
to the length of fix inches. The colour is a light 
ereen or yellow; and there are dark tranfverfe 
{paces and blueifh lines which run longitudinally, 
with a large black fpot on each fide. The tail 
is alittle bifid; the eyes are large; and the irides 
are filvery. ‘The mouth appears fmall when fhut, 
but when open is of a confiderable width; for 
the upper lip expanding itfelf like a tube, is 
contracted again when the mouth is fhut; and 
the upper part having a kind of prop, is received 
into a fheath formed in the upper jaw, which 
formation is peculiar to this fifh. It is caught in 
the Mediterranean. 

MAENAS CANDIDA. An appellation given 
by many naturalifts to the fmaris. 

MAGAURI. A Brazilian bird of the ftork 
kind. It is of the fize of the common white 
ftork: the neck isa foot long; the beak is ftraighe, 
pointed, and of a confiderable length; the legs are 
long and naked; the tail is fhort; andthe head, neck, 
and body, are covered with fnow-white feathers, 
which on the throat are very long, very white, 
and valuable. The tail and wing-feathers are 
long and black; and the legs are red. 

MAGGOT. A common appellation for the 
fly-worm bred in flefh, which derives it’s origin 
from the egg of the great blue flefh-fly. Not- 
withftanding the general averfion of mankind to 
this animal, it’s figure and ftructure render it 
worthy of a naturalift’s attention; and, from an 
accurate examination of this, we may learn the 
general hiftory of the clafs of worms produced 
from the eggs of flies. 

The body of the Maggot, which is white and 
flefhy, is compofed of numerous anulations, and, 
like that of acaterpillar, 1s capable of affuming dif- 
ferent figures at pleafure. ‘Though deftitute of 
legs, it can neverthelefs move very fwiftly; and, 
in-it’s firft attempt to advance, it’s body is ex- 
tended to it’s greateft length, and affumes fome- 
thing of the figure of a pointed cone. The acu- 
minated part of this cone is the head of the ani- 
mal, which is only feparated from the next ring 
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by the fame kind of fulcus that divides ore 
anulation from another. 
creature’s exiftence we may perceive two fhort 
horns protruded from the head, but two brown 
fcaly hooks are more commonly obfervable; 
thefe, however, are fometimes concealed, by be- 
ing retracted into a fheath with which the infect 
is furnifhed: thefe hooks are bent into an arch, 
the concavity of which is toward the plane of the 
animal’s pofition; and they are thickeft at their 
infertion into the head, diminifhing gradually 
till they terminate in a fine fharp point. 

The hooks being placed in a parallel direc- 
tion, cannot poffibly unite, and therefore are in- 
capable of ferving as teeth to comminute the 
Maggot’s food; but they affift in pulling it to 
pieces, and thereby render it of a proper fize to 
be received by the mouth. 

Befides thefe two hooks, this infe&t has a kind 
of dart, about a third part of their length, and 
placed at an equal diftance between them. This 
is alfo of the fame colour and confiftence with 
the former’ it is perfectly ftraight, and termi- 
nates in a fine point. The hooks appear tharply 
pointed; and this dart feems defigned, by re- 
iterated ftrokes, to divide the pieces of fiefh thefe 
have feparated from the mafs into fmaller parts. 
Exactly below the apertures for the egrefs of the 
hooks, the mouth of the animal is placed, which 
is feldom vifible uniefs prefied; but if the pref- 
fure be properly managed, the opening will im- 
mediately become perceptible; and within it ap- 
pears a fmall protuberance, which is probably 
either the tongue or the fucker of the animal. 

The back of the Maggot lowers itfelf by de- 
erces as it approaches the extremity of the belly ; 
and near the place where the back begins to fink, 
are placed the two principal organs of refpiration: 
thefe appear externally like two roundifh brown 
fpots, very eafily diftinguifhable by the naked eye, 
the reft of the body being wholly white; but, 
with the affiftance of glaffes, each of thefe {pots 
appears to be a brown circular eminence, a little 
elevated above the reft of the body. On each of 
thefe fpots three oblong oval cavities may alfo be 
‘obferved, fituated in a parallel direction to each 
other, and their length nearly in a perpendicular 
direction to that of the body of the animal. Thefe 
apertures are fo many ftigmata, or air-holes, def- 
tined to admit the air neceffary for the life of the 
infect: they are fix ia number, three on each fide 
of the body. 

The body of the Maggot being ftrongly tran- 
fparent, an opportunity 1s thereby afforded of ob- 
ferving that a large white veffel runs the whole 
Jength of it. The courfe of thefe veffels may be 
eafily traced the whole length of the animals; but 
towards the hinder part they are moft diftinét, and 
are always obferved to terminate in the brown 
{pots previoufly mentioned; which leaves little 
room to doubt that they are the principal trachee. 
Thefe pofterior tracheze have been accurately re- 
marked by feveral naturalifts. But befides thefe, 
there are two others, which feem to have been 
very imperfectly known: they are fituated in the 
anterior part of the animal, and may be difco- 
vered by following the direction of the trachee 
on each fide; for though thefe diminifh their dia- 
meters as they approach the head of the animal, 
the place of their termination may be eafily feen, 
which is in the junction of the fecond and third 
ring. ‘ ee place the naked eye difcovers a {mall 
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ipot at the extremity of each; which, viewed with 
a microfcope, appears to be a plain ftigma, femi- 
funnellated, and clegantly indented, as if fringed 
at the edges. Thefe ftigmata in the anterior part 
of the body are as uniform and conftant in the 
Maggot as the pofterior ones: but it feems deftitute 
of thofe which the caterpillar tribe are fupplied with 
along their fides; though, from the ftruéture of 
the fly which has thefe ftigmata, it is probable 
they are only concealed in the nafcent infect. 

The ramifications of the two great trachea aps 
pear very beautiful in this creature, efpecially on 
it’s belly; but no veffel analogous to the great ar- 
tery in the caterpillar clafs can be traced in it, 
though it’s great tranfparence would render it eafily 
diftinguifhable. 

MAGNANINE. A fimall bird defcribed by 
Aldrovandus, Gefner, and fome other authors: it 
feems to correfpond with our hedge-{parrow, com- 
monly known among naturalifts by the name of 
curruca. 

MAGPYE;; the Corvus Pica of Linneus. A 
well known and beautiful bird of the corvus kind, 
It’s black, it’s white, it’s green and purple, with 
the rich and gilded variegations of it’s tail, are 
as fine as any that adorn the moft charming of the 
feathered tribe. But it has too many affeéted qua- 
lities to depreciate thefe natural perfections: vain, 
reftlefs, loud, and quarrelfome, it is every where 
an unwelcome intruder; and miffes no opportu- 
nity of doing mifchief. : 

The bill of the Magpye bears a great refem- 
blance to that of the butcher-bird, having a fharp 
procefs near the end of the upper mandable. It 
likewife refembles that bird in the fhortnefs of 
it’s wings, and the form of it’s tail, each feather 
fhortening from the two middlemoft. But ir 
agrees {till more in it’s food, living not only on 
worms and infects, but alfo on fmall birds, when 
it can feize them. A wounded lark, or a young 
chicken feparated from the hen, are fure plunder; 
and the Magpye will even fometimes fet upon and 
ftrike a blackbird. The fame infolence prompts 
it to teaze the Jargeft animals when it’s petulance 
can be fecure from punifhment. It is often feen 
perched on the back of an ox or a fheep, peck~ 
ing up the infects found there, chattering, tor- 
menting the poor animal, and ftretching out it’s 
neck for combat if the creature offers to turn it’s 
head backward in a menacing manner. It alfo 
explores the nefts of birds; and if the dame 
efcapes, the eggs or the neftlings make up for 
the deficiency. The thrufh and the blackbird are 
frequently plundered by this petty affaffin; and to 
this caufe may in a great meafure be afcribed the 
{carcity of their fpecies. No food feéms to come 
amifs to this bird: it participates with ravens in 
their carrion, with rooks in their grain, and with 
the cuckew in birds eggs. But it feems aCtuated 
by a providence feldom ufual with gluttons; for 
when it is fatisfied for the prefent, it faves the re- 
mainder of the feaft for fome future occafion. In 
a tame ftate, it will even hide it’s food when it 
has done eating; and, after a time, it will return 
to the fecret hoard with renewed appetite and vo- 
ciferation. 

Indeed, all the habits of the Magpye difcover 
a degree of inftinét unufual to other birds. It’s 
neft is not lefs remarkable for the manner in 


| which it is compofed, than for the place feleGted 


for that purpofe: it is ufually placed confpicuous 
enough, either in the middle of a hawthorn buth, 
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or on the top of fome high tree. The place, 


however, is always found difficult of accefs: for | 


the tree pitched on generally grows in fome thick 


hedge-row, fenced by brambles at the root; or | 


fometimes one of the higher buthes is feleéted for 
this purpofe. When a place is found as inaccef- 
fible as poffible by nature, the next care of the 
Magpye is to fence the neft above, to defend it 
from all the various enemies of the air: the kite, 
the crow, and the {parrow-hawk, are to be pro- 
vided againft; for as their nefts are fometimes 
plundered by the Magpye, it is reafonable to con- 
clude that they will take the firft opportunity to 
retaliate. To prevent this, the Magpye exerts 
all it’s labour, and expends all it’s ingenuity. 
The body of the neft is compofed of hawthorn 
branches; the thorns projecting outwards, but, 
by means of mutual infertions, ftrongly united 
together. The infide is lined with fibrous roots, 
long grafs, and wool; and then carefully plaif- 
tered with mud and clay. The fabric being thus 
rendered firm and commodious, the Magpye’s 
next care is to form the canopy which is to defend 
—itabove. This is compofed of the fharpeft thorns, 


wove together in fuch a manner as to deny all. 


entrance except at the door, which is juft large 
enough to permit egrefs and ingrefs to the pro- 
prietors. In this fortrefs the male and female 
hatch and bring up their brood with fecurity, 
fheltered from almoft every enemy but the rov- 
ing fchool-boy. The Magpye lays fix or fe- 
ven eggs, of a pale green colour, {potted with 
brown. 

In a domeftic ftate, this bird preferves it’s na- 
tural character with ftri&t propriety and uniformity. 
The fame noify, mifchievous habits, attend it to 
the cage, that marked it in the woods; and being 
more cunning, fo it is alfo more docile than any 
other bird taken under human protection. Thofe 
who are defirous of teaching it to fpeak, have an 
abfurd cuftom of cutting it’s tongue, which puts 
the poor animal to pain, without improving it’s 
fpeech in the fmalleft degree. It’s language is 
fometimes very diftin€t; but it’s articulations are 
too fhrill and fharp to be a perfe& imitation of 
the human voice, which the hoarfe-toned raven 
and parrot can counterfeit with more exactitude. 

MAHOMET PIGEON. An Englifh ap- 
pellation for a fpecies of pigeon, called by Moore 
Columba Numidica Alba. It is of the fhape and 
fize of the Barbary pigeon, and has all the cha- 
racters of that fpecies: but is always perfectly 
white; which being contrafted with the red circle 
round the eyes, has a moft pleafing effect. 

MAJA. A bird defcribed by Nieremberg as 
very common in the ifle of Cuba, and frequenting 
the rice fields in large flocks. It is faid to be 
fall, of a yellowifh colour, extremely delicate 
and well tafted, and remarkable for having a fto- 
mach on the upper part of the neck. 

MAIAGUE. A Brazilian bird of the web- 
footed kind, with the hinder toe loofe. It is 
about the fize of the common goofe: the head is 
large and round; the neck is long, and always 
carried in an arch; the beak is ftrong, and hooked 
at the end; and the colour of the whole body is a 
blackifh brown, except that the throat is yellow. 
It frequents the mouths of rivers, feeding on fifth; 
builds on the ground; runs, flies, and dives, with 
creat activity; and confequently is caught with 
extreme difficulty. It’s Heth is delicate and nu- 
tritious. . 
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MAINIS. An appellation ufed by Ariftotle, 
Atheneus, and others of the old Greek writers, 
for the fifh now called mena, menerela, and me- 
nola. It is a fpecies of the fparus; and is diftin- 
guifhed from all the other fpecies of that genus by 
having four large teeth; and a variegated body, 
SS si with a black fpot in the middle of the 
ides. 

MAKI. An appellation fometimes ufed to 
exprefs the animal called otherwife the maucauco. 
See Maucauco. 

MALACODERMATA. A term ufed to ex- 
prefs fuch animals as have only foft {kins for their 
coverings; in oppofition to the oftracodermata, 
which have hard fhelly fubftances for their exter- 
nal covering; of which laft kind are crabs and 
lobfters. 

MALACOPTERYGII. A term derived 
from the Greek Malakos, Soft; and Pterugion, a 
Fin; and ufed to exprefs a large order of fifhes 
without any prickly fins. Fifhes of this order 
have bony fins; and to it belong the carp, and 
many more. 

MALACOSTOMOUS.  An_ appellation 
given to a large genus of fifhes, known in En- 
gelifh by the name of the leather-mouthed kind. 
Thefe fithes are wholly deftitute of teeth in their 
jaws, having thofe members placed in their throats, 
near the orifice of the ftomach. 

The term is derived from Malakos, Soft; and 
Stoma, a Mouth. Fifth of this genus have their 
{wim, or air-bladder, divided into two parts: the 
carp, tench, bream, and chub, are of this kind. 

MALACOSTRACA. A term ufed by Ari- 
ftotle to diftinguifh what the moderns call crufta- 
ceous animals, from thofe which he calls oftraco- 
dermata, or teftaceous, as it is now expreffed. 

MALARMAT. An appellation given by au- 
thors to the fifh called by fome lyra altera and 
cornuta: it is a fpecies of the trigla; and is diftin- 
guifhed by Artedi under the appellation of the 
trigla with many cirri, and an o¢tagonal body. 

MALE. The he-kind of animals; or that fex 
which has the generative members placed. exter- 
nally. 

MALKARABALA. A Ceylonefe fpecies of 
ferpent, remarkably variegated with white and 
dufky brown in various figures. 

MALL, or SEA-MALL. A bird of the la- 
rus or gull kind, called alfo the common gull, 
diftinguifhed by Linnzus under the name of la- 
rus canus. It bears a ftrong refemblance to the 
larus cinereus major, or herring-eull; but is con- ° 
fiderably fmaller, not weighing above a pound. 
The head and neck are grey, with fome brown. 
fpots; the lower part of the neck is white; the 
back is grey; the breaft and belly are as white as 
fnow; and the tail is alfo perfectly white. 

Thefe birds breed on the ledges of cliffs im- 
pending the fea; and in winter are found in vaft 
flocks on the Britifh fhores. See Gutt. 

MALLARD. See Duck. 

MALLEMUCKE. An appellation fome- 
times ufed to exprefs the fulmar. 

MALLEOLUS. A name given by Gaza, 
and fome other naturalifts, to the fphyrena of 
Ariftotle and other ancient writers. It is a beau- 
tiful fifh, and feems to belong to the fcombri or 
mackarel kind. Salvian has.figured it under the 
name of fudis. 

MALMIGNATTO. A Corfican name for a. 
fpecies of large infect peculiar to that ifland, fup- 
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pofed by fome to be the fame with the tarantula of 
Apulia. 

In Corfica there are but few noxious or mif- 
chievous animals: it neither contains ferpents nor 
beafts of prey; but it is infefted with two fpecies 
of this venomous infect. One has a round body, 
and the other an oblong one: they have each fix 
legs; and from this, and feveral other peculiari- 
ties, they appear to be of the ant kind, and per- 
fectly feparated from the fpider tribe. The 
round-bodied kind, by it’s bite, occafions violent 
pains, a fenfation of cold, and cramps all over the 
body. The long-bodied one is {till more ve- 
nomous: it’s {ting occafions an immediate livid- 
nefs of the flefh, with intolerable cramps and con- 
vulfions, and fometimes it totally checks the na- 
tural evacuations. In both cafes, the cure is per- 
formed by cutting and cauterizing the wound, and 
dreffing it with Venice treacle; and alfo by giving 
the patient the fame ingredient diffolved in wine. 

MALPOLON. A fpecies of Ceylonefe fer- 
pent beautifully variegated with red marks, in 
the form of ftars. 

MALTHA. A voracious fifh of the fhark 
kind, the forat and lamiola of authors; a diminu- 
tive of Lamia, fignifying a fmall fhark. The 
teeth, which are broad and pointed, like thofe of 
the fhark, confift of feveral rows; the nofe is 
fhort; and the flefh is lax and foft. 

MAMMALIA. The firft clafs of animals in 
the Linnzan fyftem; divided into feven orders, 
namely, primates, bruta, fer, glires, pecora, bel- 
luz, and cete; comprehending forty genera, and 
two hundred and nineteen fpecies. 

MAN. In the Linnzan fyftem, the head of a 
clafs of animals, which he calls primates: but for 
the moft philofophical and curious account of this 
lord of the creation we are indebted to the elo- 
quent and penetrating Buffon, who with a preci- 
fion that does honour to his genius, and an ele- 
gance that captivates while it inftructs, has traced 
him from his origin to his end; laid open the 
fprings of action; explored the diverfity of the hu- 
man fpecies; and exhibited nature in it’s faireft, as 
well as in it’s humbleft drefs. Following there- 
fore the lights he has fet before us, though occa- 
fionally confulting other authorities, we fhall pre- 
fent our readers with fuch a general hiftory of Man 
as may at once be interefting and inftructive. 

If Man be compared with the other claffes of 
animated nature, we fhall find him to poffefs moft 
of thofe advantages united, which the reft only 
partially enjoy. Infinitely fuperior to all others 
in the mental powers, he is alfo fuperior to them 
in the aptnefs and proportion of his form. He 
would indeed be one of the moft wretched beings 
on earth, if, with a fentient mind, he was fo con- 
ftructed as to be incapable of obeying it’s im- 
pulfes: but Nature has otherwife provided; as, 
with the moft extenfive intelleéts to command, 
fhe has furnifhed him with a body the beft adapted 
for obedience. 

In infancy, however, that mind and this body 
form the moft helplefs union in all animated na- 
ture; and, if any thing can give us a compleat 
picture of imbecillity, it is a human being jutt 
come into the world. Incapable of employing 
it’s organs or it’s fenfes, the infant ftands in need 
of every fpecies of fuccour and affiftance: it is 
more helplefs than the young of any other ani- 
mal; it’s doubtful life feems every moment vi- 


brating on the borders of death, It neither pof- 


fefles abilities to move or fupport it’s body; it is 
barely able to announce by cries the pain it en- 
dures; and, as if Nature intended to apprize the 
little innocent that it is born to mifery, it’s firft 
founds are thofe of forrow and lamentation. 

An infant juft born may be faid to pafs from 
one element to another; for, from the watery fluid 
in which it was furrounded, it now immerges into 
air, and inftantly feels the impreffiors of that ac . 
tive Auid. The air acts on the olfactory nerves, 
and on the organs of refpiration; and this action 
produces a fhock, a kind of fneezing, which ex- 
pands the cheft, and gives the air a free paflage 
into the lungs by a dilatation of their veficles. 
The air having remained there for fome time, is 
heated and rarified to a certain degree; and the 
ftimulus or {pring arifing from the dilatation of 
the fibres re-aéts on this rarified fluid, and expels 
it from the lungs. To explain the caufes of the 
alternate motion of refpiration, would lead to dif 
quifitions not adapted for the prefent fubject: 
fuffice it to fay, that this function is effentially ne- 
ceffary to the exiftence of Man, and of many 
other animals. If refpiration ceafes, the animal’ 
muft perifh: when once commenced, it never 
{tops till death; for, after the fcetus begins to re+ 
{pire, it continues this action without interruption. 
It is, however, probable, that the foramen ovale 
of the heart does not clofe immediately on the 
birth, and confequently part of the blood may 
pals through that aperture. The whole mafs of 
blood, therefore, does not enter at once into the 
lungs; and a new-born child may perhaps be de- 
prived of air for a confiderable time without fuf- 
focation. In order to throw fome light on this 
dark fubjeét, Buffon fo placed a pregnant bitch, 
that her puppies were brought forth in warm wa- 
ter, in which he kept them above half an hour at 
a time: however, he faw no change in the animals 
thus newly brought forth; they continued the 
whole time vigorous; and, during the fpace they 
continued there, it is very probable that the blood 
circulated through the fame channels through 
which it paffed while they continued in the 
womb. 

The air, on it’s firft entrance into the lungs, 
generally meets with fome obftacle, occafioned 
by a fluid fubftance collected in the wind-pipe; 
this obftacle is greater or lefs, in proportion to 
the vifcidity of the liquor: but the infant, at it’s 
birth, raifes it’s head, which formerly reclined on 
the breaft; and by this operation the canal of the 
wind-pipe is lengthened ; the air of courfe rufhes 
in; forces this fluid into the cells of the Jungs, 
which it dilates; and in this manner the mucous 
fubftance, which oppofed the free paflage of the 
air, 1s diffufed through the whole fubftance of the 
lungs. The regular admiffion of frefh air foon 
dries up this fuperfluous moifture; or, if it fhould 
{till incommode the infant, it excites a cough, 
and is expectorated. 

As we are incapable of remembering any thing 
that happens at this early period of our exiftence, 
it is impoffible to paint the feelings excited in 
the child by the firft impreffions of the air; but 
the cries and groans it utters immediately after 
birth, are certain indications of the pain occa- 
fioned by the action of the atmofphere. Equally 
fenfible of any degree of heat as well as cold, in 
every fituation it utters complaints; and pain ap= 
pears to be it’s firft and only fenfation. 

Almoft all animals have their eyes ag for 
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forne days after being brought into the world. 
Infants open their eyes the moment they come 
into the world; but they are fixed and dull; they 
poffefs none’of that luftre and brilliancy they af- 
terwards acquire; neither have they thofe motions 
which accompany diftinct vifion. The light 
alone feems to make the greateft impreffion on 
them; for the pupil contracts or dilates in pro- 
portion to the quantity of that effence. But ftill 
the infant is incapable of diftinguifhing objects ; 
the organs of vifion are ftill imperfect; the cornea 
is wrinkled; and perhaps the retina is too foft and 
lax for receiving the impreffions of external bo- 
dies, and for producing the fenfations peculiar to 
diftinét vifion. 

The fame remark may be applied to the other 
fenfes. They have not yet acquired that force 
and confiftency which is requifite; and, even 
when they arrive at this ftate, it is long before the 
fenfations of the infant can be juft and compleat. 
The fenfes, indeed, are inftruments of which we 
mutt gradually learn the ufe; that of reafon is the 
moft noble and the moft furprifing, but at the fame 
time it is the moft vague and illufory. The fen- 
fations produced by it, if not conftantly rectified 
by the fenfe of touching, would uniformly lead 
us to falfe conclufions. The fenfe of touching is 
the criterion of all the other fenfes; it alone is 
effential to animal exiftence, and is univerfally 
diffufed through every part of the body. But 
even this fenfe 1s very imperfect on our firft enter- 
ing into the world: a new-born infant indeed dif- 
covers fymptoms of pain by it’s lamentations; but 
it has no expreffion that indicates an idea of plea- 
fure. It is not till after forty days that it begins 
to fmile; and about the fame period it begins to 
weep alfo, for it’s former cries were not produc- 
tive of any tears. In the countenance of a new- 
born child no veftiges of paffions are to be traced; 
the features of the face have not acquired that 
confiftence and elafticity which are necefiary for 
expreffing the fentiments of the mind. All the 
other parts of the infant’s body are extremely 
feeble; and their motions are aukward and ill- 
dire&ted. It is unable to ftand erect; it’s thighs 
and legs are {till bended, from the habit con- 
tracted while in the womb of the mother; it can 
neither ftretch out it’s arms, nor grafp any thing 
with it’s hands; and, if abandoned in this condi- 
tion, it would remain on it’s back, without being 
able to turn either to one fide or another. 

Hence it may reafonably be concluded, that 
the pain felt by infants recently born, and which 
they exprefs by crying, is merely a corporeal fen- 

~fation, fimilar to that of other animals, which 
Jikewife cry the moment they are brought forth; 
‘and that the mental fenfation commences not till 
about fix weeks after birth; for fmiles and tears 
are the effects of two internal fenfations, which 
both depend on the action of the mind. The 
former is an agreeable fenfation, originating from 
the fight or remembrance of a known and defir- 
able object; the latter is a difagreeable agitation, 
«compounded of fympathy and anxiety concerning 
our own welfare. Both thefe paffions prefuppofe 
‘a certain degree of knowledge, a power of reflect- 
ing and comparing ideas. Smiles and tears are 

indications of pleafure and pain peculiar to the 
human race; but the cries, the motions, and other 
marks of bodily pains and pleafures, are common 
to Man, and moft other animated beings. 


- ~The fize of an infant at full time is generally 


about twenty-one inches; though fome exceed; 
and others fall much fhort of this ftandard. The 
head is large in proportion to the body; but this 
difproportion gradually difappears as the infant 
increafes in magnitude. The fkin of a new-born 
child is very fine, and of a reddifh colour, it’s 
tranfparency rendering the blood beneath confpi- 
cuous. Some fay that this rednefs is greateft in 
thofe children that afterwards difplay the fineft 
complexions ; and it feems reafonable that it fhould 
be fo, fince the thinneft fkins are always the faireft. 

The formation’ of the bodies and members of 
infants, immediately after their birth, is by no 
means perfect: the parts are too much rounded; 
and, even when the child is in full health, they 
have a tumid appearance. A kind of jaundice 
generally comes on at the expiration of three 
days; and, at the fame time, milk may be fqueez- 
ed out by the fingers from the breafts of infants. 
As the growth of the child increafes, the flefh 
hardens; the bones lengthen by degrees; and the 
human figure more and more acquires it’s due di- 
menfions. In fuch children, however, as are but 
feeble or fickly, the head always continues two 
big for the body, and the belly generally appears 
{wollen. 

In the mild climates of Europe, infants are 
always wafhed in warm liquors; but there are 
whole nations, inhabiting regions colder than 
ours, where the infants are plunged into cold wa~ 
ter as foon as they are born, without receiving the 
flighteft injury. The Laplanders are even faid to 
leave their new-born children in the fnow till their 
refpiration is almoft {topped with cold, and then 
to plunge them into a tepid bath: this fevere treat- 
ment is repeated three times a day for the firft 
year; and, after that period, the children are 
bathed thrice a week in cold water. The inha- 
bitants of the hyperborean regions are firmly per- 
fuaded, that cold bathing renders Men more healthy 
and robuft; and therefore they inure their children 
to this habit from their very birth. We are in- 
deed wholly ignorant how far our bodies may be 
rendered capable of fuffering, of acquiring, or 
lofing, by the power of habit. The American 
favages, when covered with fweat, plunge them- 
felves into cold water with impunity; and the 
women throw their drunk hufbands into the ri- 
vers, in order to remove with more expedition the 
effects of intoxication. The mothers bathe in 
cold water, together with their infants, the mo- 
ment after they are delivered; and yet fewer by 
far die of child-bearing than in other countries, 
where a practice of this kind would be regarded 
as inevitable death. 

In the civilized parts of Europe, the infant has 
hardly efcaped from the womb of it’s mother, and 
enjoyed the liberty of ftretching it’s limbs, before 
it is again condemned to a more cruel and unna- 
tural bondage. The head of the little innocent 
is fixed; it’s legs are fettered; it’s arms are tied 
down to it’s fides; and it is rendered incapable of 
moving a fingle joint, by the horrid practice of 
ufing fwaddling-bands. How much more wifely 
do the Siamefe, the Indians, the Japanefe, the 
negroes, and the favages of America, act, who 
lay their infants naked into hanging beds of cot- 
ton, or put them into cradles lined with fur? 
Thefe cuftoms are both fenfible and humane: 
the reftraint of fwaddling-bands muft be painful 
and ungrateful; and the efforts made by infants 
to difentangle themfelves have a more direct ten- 
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dency to diftort their members, than any pofitions 
they could affume, if left in the full poffeffion of 
liberty. 

But if the efforts for liberty made by infants 
thus fettered be hurtful, the inaétivity to which 
they are condemned is perhaps ftill more fatal. 
The want of exercife retards their growth, and 
diminifhes their ftrength; and of courfe, thofe 
children who are allowed full freedom of motion 
will ever be the moft healthy and vigorous. It was 
this motive which induced the Peruvians to leave 
the arms of their infants perfectly loofe, in a wide 
bag: afterwards, when they grew older, they put 
them up to the middle in a hole dug in the earth, 
and lined with linen; their arms, by this contriv- 
ance, were at full liberty; and they poffeffed the 
power of moving their heads, and bending their 
bodies, without a poffibility of falling and hurting 
themfelves; and, as foon as they were able to ftep, 
the breaft was prefented to them at a {mall dif 
tance, to entice them to walk. The children of 
negroes are ftill expofed to greater dificulties be- 
fore they can approach the nipple: they cling 
round one of their mother’s haunches with their 
knees and legs; and adhere fo faft, that they fup- 
port themfelves without the affiftance of the mo- 
ther. They lay hold of the breaft with ‘their 
hands; and they continue to fuck, without incon- 
venience or danger of falling, while the mother is 
employed about her ufual avocations. Thefe 
children begin to walk, or rather to creep, at the 
end of the fecond month; and by exercife they ac- 
quire the faculty of running, in this pofture, nearly 
with equal velocity as they do on their feet. 

Infants, when newly born, pafs moft of their 
time in fleeping; but their fleep is often inter- 
rupted. As they likewife require frequent nou- 
rifhment, they ought to have the breaft frequently. 
At firft they fleep almoft continually; and they 
feem never to wake, except when ftimulated by 
hunger or pain: their fleep therefore is generally 
terminated by a fit of crying. As, in cradles, 
they are obliged to lie in the fame pofition, and 
are chained down by bandages, this fituation foon 
becomes painful; and cries and groans announce 
_ their fenfations, though the reafons of them are 
frequently mifinterpreted. 

For the two firft months, the infant fhould re- 
ceive no other food than the milk of the mother 
or nurfe; and, if it’s conftitution be delicate, this 
nourifhment alone fhould be continued during the 
third and fourth months. In Holland, Italy, 
Turkey, and through the whole Levant, children 
are allowed no other food during the firft year. 
The favages of Canada nurfe their children four 
or five, and fometimes fix or feven years. In this 
country, as few nurfes have a fufficient quantity 
of milk to fatisfy the defires of their children, in 
order to fpare it, they give them, even from the 
beginning, a compofition of boiled bread, milk, 
water, and fugar. This nourifhment appeafes 
hunger; but as the ftomach and inteftines are yet 
too weak to digeft fuch a erofs vifcid fubftance, 
the children are greatly injured by it, and often 
die of indigeftion. 

In cafes of neceffity, the milk of quadrupeds 
may fupply that of the mother: but then the milk 
fhould feldom be given in the grofs; and it feems 
by far the beft method to oblige the child to fuck 
the animal’s teat. During the firft year, infants 
are incapable of maftication; their food fhould 
therefore be fuch as is at once nutritive, and yet 
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eafy of digeftion. The rudiments of the teeth, 
for fome months, are covered with the gums, 
which are {fo foft, that they can have little effect on 
hard fubftances. The incifores, or cutting-teeth, 
are eight in number, four in each jaw; thefe ge- 
nerally appear about the feventh month, though in 
fome cafes not till the expiration of the firft year. 
Thefe teeth are often premature; for fome child- 
ren have them at their birth; and foetufes have 
been found with teeth compleatly formed long 
before the ordinary time of geftation is accom- 
plifhed. 

The rudiments of the teeth are lodged in 
fockets, covered with the gums. In the procefs 
of their growth, they extend their roots to the 
bottoms of the fockets, and break through the 
gums: this procefs obferves not the ordinary laws 
of nature, which acts occafionally on the human 
body, without exciting any painful fenfation. 
Here nature makes a violent and painful effort, 
which is often attended with fatal confequences. 
Children, during the feafon of dentition, lofe their 
ufual fprightlinefs, and become peevifh and fret- 
ful. The gums are at firft red and f{welled; and 
when the circulation of the blood is nearly ftopped 
by the preffure of the teeth, they turn whitifh. 
Children perpetually apply their fingers to the af- 
fected part, in order to remove the irritation; but, 
to procure ftill farther relief, they are frequently 
furnifhed with a piece of ivory, coral, or fome 
other hard fmooth fubftance, which they rub 
againft the gurns: this operation relaxes the parts, 
affords a momentary ceflation of pain, renders the 
gums thinner, and facilitates their feparation; but 
notwithftanding every precaution, the rupture of 
the gums is always accompanied with pain and 
danger. When the gums are uncommonly ftrong 
and rigid, they refift the preffure of the teeth for 
a confiderable time, and occafion a violent inflam- 
mation, which often proves fatal; to avoid which, 
the fimple operation of cutting the gums is often 
beneficial. 

The dentes canini, canine or dog-teeth, which 
are four in number, and fituated next to the inci- 
fores, generally appear in the ninth or tenth 
month. About the end of the firft, or during the 
courfe of the fecond year, the fixteen molares, or 
grinders, four on each fide of the canine teeth, 
perforate the cums; but thefe periods of dentition 
vary greatly in different children. The cutting- 
teeth, the dog-teeth, and the firft four grinders, 
are generally fhed during the fifth, fixth, or fe- 
venth year; and are commonly replaced in the fe- 
venth, though fometimes not before the age of 
puberty. The fhedding of thefe fixteen teeth is 
occafioned by the expanfion of the rudiments of 2 
fecond fet, fituated at the bottom of the fockets, 
and by their growth protrude the firft fet: but 
there is no fecond fet below the other erinders; 
and therefore they are never fhed but by accident, 
and their lofs is feldom repaired. There are ftill 
four other teeth fituated at the extremity of each 
jaw. In fome perfons, thefe teeth are entirely 
wanting; they feldom appear before the age of 
puberty, and fometimes not till a more advanced, 
period: they are therefore diftinguifhed by the 
name of wifdom-teeth, and either appear fuccef- 
fively, or two at a time. It is owing to this ir- 
regularity in the wifdom-teeth that the whole 
number of teeth is not uniformly the fame, which 
varies from twenty-eight to thirty-two. 

Though the bodies of infants be extremely de- 
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Licate, they are lefs fenfible of cold than at any 
other period of life: hence it would appear, that 
their internal heat.is proportionally greater, and 
the quicknefs of the pulfe in children feems to ve- 
rify this opinion. Small animals, for the fame 
reafon, have unqueftionably more heat than large 
ones; for the action of the heart and arteries in- 
creafes in proportion to the comparative fmallnefs 
of animals, which takes place in the fame as well 
as in different fpecies. ‘The pulfe of an infant, or 
a man of diminutive ftature, is more frequent than 
that of an adult or Jarge man. The pulfe of an 
ox is flower than that of a man; while, on the con- 
trary, a dog’s pulfe is quicker: and the mction of 
the heart in very fmall animals (as for inftance, in 
the fparrow) is fo very rapid, that the ftrokes can 
{carcely be numbered. 

The life of an infant is very precarious till the 
age of three or four, from which time it becomes 
more fecure; and when a child arrives at it’s {e- 
venth year, it is then confidered as a more certain 
life, as Buffon afferts, than at any other age what- 
ever. It appears from Simpfon’s Tables, that of 
a certain number of children born at the fame 
time, a fourth part are found dead at the end of 
the firft year; more than two-thirds at the end of 
the fecond; and at leaft half at the end of the third : 
fo that thofe who live to be above three years old 
are indulged with a longer term than haif the 
eft of their fellow-creatures. Neverthelefs, life, 
at that period, may be confidered as mere animal 
exiftence; and rather a preparation for, than an en- 
joyment of thofe fatisfactions, both of mind and 
body, that render life of real value: and hence it 
is more natural for mankind to deplore a fellow- 
creature cut off in the bloom of life, than one dy- 
ing in early infancy; the one, by living up to 
youth, and thus wading through the difadvan- 
tageous parts of exiftence, feems to have earned a 
fhort continuance of his enjoyments; the infant, on 
the contrary, has ferved but a fhort apprenticefhip 
to pain, and, when taken away, may be confidered 
as re{cued from a long continuance of mifery. 

Something very particular may be remarked in 
the growth of the human body. The embryo in 
the womb continues to increafe {till more and 
more, till it is born: on the other hand, the child’s 
growth is lefs every year till the age of puberty, 
when it feems to ftart up onafudden. Thus, for 
inftance, the embryo, which is an inch long in the 
firft month, grows but one inch and a quarter the 
fecond; it then grows one and a half in the third; 
two and a half in the fourth; and in this manner 
it continues increafing, till, in the laft month of 
it’s continuance, it is actually found to grow four 
inches. But it is otherwife with the child when 
born: if we fuppofe eighteen inches at that time, it 
grows in the firft year fix or feven inches; in the 
fecond, but four; inthe third, about three; and fo 
on, at the rate of about one inch and a half, or two 
inches each year, till it arrives at the age of pu- 
berty, when Nature feems to make one great latt 
effort to compleat her work, and unfold the whole 
animal machine. 

The evolution of the mind of a child feems to 
correfpond with that of the body. The compara- 
tive progrefs of the underftanding is greater in in- 
fants than in children of three or four years old. 
If we only reflect a moment on the amazing ac- 
quifitions which an infant makes in the firft and 
fecond years of it’s life, we fhall have abundant 
reafon for admiration. Jaunched into a world 
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where ali is new and unknown, the frit months 
are {pent in a kind of torpid amazement; an at- 
tention diftracted by the multiplicity of objects 
that prefs to be known. The firft exertion, there- 
fore, of the little learner, is to correct the illuGons 
of the fenfes, to diftinguifh between one objedt and 
enother, and to exert the memory fo as to know 
them again. In this manner a child of a year 
old has already made a thoufand experiments; ail 
Which it has properly ranged, and diftintly re- 
collects: light, heat, fire; fweets; and bitters; 
founds, pleafing or terrible; are all diftinguifhed 
at the expiration of a very few months. Befides 
this, every perfon the child knows; every indivi- 
dual objet to which it is attached, it’s rattles, or 
it’s bells; may all be confidered as fo many leffons 
to the unfolding mind, with which it has not be- 
come acquainted without repeated exertions of the 
underftandinge. At this period of life the know- 
ledge of every objeét cannot be acquired without 
the fame effort which, when grown up, is em- 
ployed on the moft abftract idea: every thing the 
infant hears or fees, all the marks and characters 
of nature, are as much unknown, and require the 
fame attention to attain, as if the reader were fet 
to learn the Arabic alphabet; and yet how foon 
does the little ftudent underftand them all, and 
difplay proofs of early induftry! 

It is a very pleafing amufement to purfue the 
young mind while employed in it’s firft attain- 
ments. At the age of one year, the fame neceflity 
that firft engaged it’s faculties increafes as it’s in- 
timacy with nature enlarges: it’s ftudies, there- 
fore, if the expreffion may be hazarded, are no 
way relaxed; for having experienced what afforded 
pleafure at one time, it feeks a repetition of the 
enjoyment from the fame object; and in order to 
procure this, that object muft be pointed out. 
Fence a new neceffity arifes, which, very often, 
neither it’s little arts nor importunities can re~ 
move; fo that the child is at laft obliged to name 
the objects it defires to poffefs or avoid. 

In attempting to fpeak, which 1s ufually whea 
about a year old, children find a thoufand diffi- 
culties. It is not till after repeated efforts that 
they are able to pronounce any one of the letters ; 
nor without a confiderable exertion of the me- 
mory, that they can retain them: for this reafor 
we frequently hear them attempting a found which 
they had learned, but forgot; and when they fail, 
the attempt is attended with apparent confufion. 
The letters fooneft learned are thofe which are the 
eafieft in their articulation: thus A and B require 
an obvious difpofition of the organs, and conie- 
quently their pronunciation is foon attained. 
This may perhaps be the reafon why children, in 
fome countries, {peak fooner than in others; for 
the letters moft frequently occurring in the lan- 
guage of any country, being fuch as are of ealy 
pronunciation, that language of courfe is moft rea- 
dily attained. Rand Z, which require a more 
complicated pofition, are learned with greater di 
ficulty. In this manner the children of the Ita- 
lians are faid to {peak fooner than thofe of the 
Germans; the language of the former being 
fmooth and open, that of the latter crouded with 
confonants and guttural founds. 

In all countries, however, children are found 
able to exprefs the greateft part of their wants by 
the time they arrive at the age of two years; and 
from the moment the neceffity of learning new 
words ceafes, they relax their induftry, Iris then 
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that the mind, like the body, feems every year to 
make flower advances; and, in order to excite at- 
tention, many various fyftems of education have 
been invented and adopted. 

Almoft every writer who has treated on the 
education of children, has been ambitious to point 
out a mode of his own, chiefly profeffing to ad- 
vance the health and improve the intellects at the 
fame time. Thefe ufually begin with invectives 
againft the common pra¢tice, and by urging a to- 
tal reformation. In confequence of this, nothing 
can be more wild and imaginary than their dif- 
ferent fyftems of improvement. Some recom- 
mend, that children fhould every day be plunged 
in cold water, in order to ftrengthen their bodies. 
They will have them converfe with the fervants in 
nothing but Latin, in order to ftrengthen their 
mental faculties. Every hour of the day mutt be 
appropriated to it’s peculiar ftudies; and the child 
mutt be taught to make thefe very ftudies an 
amufement, till, about the age of ten or eleven, it 
becomes a prodigy of premature improvement. 
Dire€tly oppofite to this, we have others, whom 
the courtefy of mankind call philofophic writers ; 
and they recommend, that the child fhould learn 
nothing till the age of ten or eleven, at which the 
former has attained fo much perfection: with 
them the mind is to be kept void till it acquires 
a proper diftinétion of fome metaphyfical ideas 
about truth; and the promifing pupil is debarred 
the ufe even of his own faculties, left they fhould 
conduct him into prejudice and error. After 
this manner fome men, whom fafhion has cele- 
brated for profound and fine thinkers, have given 
their hazarded and untried conjectures on one of 
the moft important fubjects in the world, and the 
moft interefting to humanity. When men {pe- 
culate at freedom on innate ideas, or the ab- 
ftracted diftinétions between will and power, 
they may be permitted to enjoy their vagaries at 
pleafure, as they are harmlefs, though they may 
be wrong: but when they alledge that children 
are every day to be plunged in cold water, and 
indifcriminately inured to cold and moifture, 
whatever be their conftitutions; that their feet are 
to be kept conftantly wet, to prevent their catch- 
ing cold; and never to be correéted when young, 
for fear of breaking their fpirits when old; thefe 
are fuch noxious errors, that all rational men 
fhould exert their endeavours to oppofe them. 
Many children have thefe opinions, begun in fpe- 
culation, injured or deftroyed in praétice; for as 
firft principles are of the laft importance, fo no- 
thing can be. more fatal than when pernicious 
ones are early imbibed. 

Should any particular fyftem be requifite, it is 
one that would ferve to prove a very plain point, 
that very little fyftem is neceflary. The natural 
and common courfe of education is in every re- 
{pec the beft; namely, that in which the child is 
permitted to play among it’s equals and coevals, 
from whofe fimilar inftruCions it often gains the 
moft ufeful ftores of knowledge. A child is not 
to be deemed perfectly idle becaufe playing about 
the fields, or hunting butterflies; it is all this 
time {toring it’s mind with objects, on the nature, 
properues, and relations of which, future curio- 
fity may fpeculate. 

Te has ever been found chimerical to attempt 
making a child’s learning it’s fole amufement: 
nor, if this could be attained, would it anfwer 
.any important purpofe. A child ought to be 


allowed it’s proportion of play, and it will rés 
ceive benefit thereby; and for every reafon alfo it. 
ought to have it’s proportion of labour. The 
mind, by early exertion, will be thus habituated 
to fatigue and fubordination; and whatever be 
the perfon’s future employment in life, he will be 
the better qualified to endure it; he will thus be 
enabled to fupport the drudgeries of office with 
content, or.to fill up the vacancies of life with 
variety. The child fhould therefore be early ini- 
tiated in it’s duty; and be taught to know, that 
the tafe is to be performed, or the punifhment 
endured. If it be poffible to allure it to it’s duty 
by reward, no ill confequences can refult from 
fuch a humane practice: but it is too generally 
found, that on moft minds rewards have little 
cogency; and if fear and apprehenfion are totally 
banifhed, the moft powerful ftimulants to a¢tion 
will be wanting. Perhaps, on fome occafions, 
and on fome difpofitions, both rewards and pu« 
nifhments may operate in their turn: in this man- 
ner a child, by playitig with it’s equals abroad, 
and ftudying with them at fchool, will acquire 
more health and knowledge than by being train- 
ed up under the tuition of any fpeculative fyftem- 
builder; and will be thus qualified for a life of 
activity and obedience, of elegance or autho- 
rity. . 

It is true indeed that, when educated in this 
manner, the boy may not be fo feemingly fenfi- 
ble as one bred up under folitary inftruction; 
and, perhaps, this early maturity is more fpeci- 
ous than ufeful. It has frequently been found, 
that many of thofe children who have been fuch 
early prodigies of literature before the age of ten 
years, have not made an adequate progrefs till 
twenty: it fhould therefore feem, that they only 
began learning manly things before their time; 
and while others were bufied in picking up that 
knowledge adapted to their age and curiofity, 
thefe were forced on fubjeéts unfuitable to their 
years; and, on that account alone, appearing ex- 
traordinary. The fund of knowledge in both may 
be nearly equal; but with this difference, that each 
is yet to learn what the other. knows. 

But whatever may have been the acquifitions 
of children at ten or twelve years of age, their 
greateft and moft rapid progrefs is made when 
they arrive near the age of puberty. It is then 
that all the powers of nature feem at work in 
{trengthening the mind, and perfecting the body: 
the youth acquires courage, the virgin modetty ; 
the mind affumes new powers, with new fenfa- 
tions; it conceives with greater force, and re- 
members with greater energy. About this time, 
therefore, which is various in different coun- 
tries, more is learned in one year than in any 
two of the preceding; and on this age in parti- 
cular the greateft weight of education fhould be 
thrown. 

Both poets and philofophers have united in 
painting the feafon of youth as that of pleafure: 
but this can only be true in favage countries, 
where but little preparation is made-for the per- 
fection of human nature, and where the mind is 
of little affiftance in filling up the meafure.of en- 
joyment. It is otherwife in thofe climates where 
nature is carried to the higheft pitch of refine- 
ment; in which this feafon, which fome devote to 
the excefs of fenfual delight, is wifely made fub- 
fervient to the fucceeding and more rational one of 
manhood, Youth, with us, is but a fcene of pre- 
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paration; a drama, on the right conduct of which 
our future happinefs is to depend. The youth 
who gives full range to his appetites, too foon 
feizes the cup, before it has received it’s beft in- 
eredients ; and, by anticipating his pleafures, robs 
the remainder of his life of it’s fhare: fo that his 
early ardour only produces a manhood of imbecil- 
lity, and an age of pain and remorfe. 

The time of puberty commences at different 
periods in different countries, and always more 
date in men than in women. In the warm cli- 
mates of India, the women are marriageable at 
nine or ten, and the men at twelve or thirteen. 
Cities alfo make a confiderable difference in this 
refpect, where the inhabitants lead a more foft and 
luxurious life than in the country. The fymp- 
toms of puberty are feldom fimilar; but it 1s 
uftially known by a fwelling of the breaft in one 
fex, anda roughnefs of the voice in the other. 
At this feafon alfo, the women feem to acquire 
new beauty; while the men lofe all that delicate 
effeminacy of countenance which characterized 
them while boys. 

In proportion as countries are more barbarous 
or civilized, the nuptial fatisfaction is either de- 
graded or improved. In thofe miferable regions 
where ftrength conftitutes law, the ftronger fex 
exerts it’s power, and becomes the tyrant of the 
weaker: while the African is indolently taking his 
pleafure in the fields, his wife is obliged to till 
the ground, to perform all the drudgeries of do- 
meftic life, and to provide for their mutual fup- 
port., Thus, in all barbarous countries, the men 
throw all the laborious offices on the women; 
and, regardlefs of beauty, force the fofter fex on 
thofe employments which are neither adapted to 
their conftitutions nor their natures. 

However, in countries where the natives are 
half emerged from barbarifm, and particularly 
where Mahometanifm is found to prevail, the 
men run into the very oppofite extreme. Equally 
brutal with the unpolifhed African, they exert 
their tyranny over the weaker fex, and confider 
them as being formed merely to gratify their de- 
praved defires. The chief, and indeed the only 
aim of a rich Afiatic, is to be poffeffed of many 
women ; and to be able to furnifh a feraglio is the 
fole tendency of his ambition. As the favage 
was totally indifferent to beauty, he, on the con- 
trary, places it in too high eftimation: he excludes 
the perfon who poffeffes it from any fhare in the 
duties and avocations of life; and, as if willing to 
engrofs all charms to himfelf, increafes the num- 
ber of his captives in proportion to the progrefs 
of his fortune. After this manner he vainly ex- 
pects to augment his enjoyments, by feeking from 
many that felicity which nature and providence 
equally prove is only to be expected in the fociety 
of one. He lives a gloomy tyrant amid wretches 
of his own making; he feels none of thofe endear- 

nents which originate from affection, none of 
thofe delicacies which arife from a communica- 
tion of fentiments and an interchange of delight, 
His miftreffes, fecluded from the world, and to- 
tally ignorant of all that paffes there, have ac- 
quired no arts to entertain his mind, or calm his 
anxieties; the day paffes over their heads in fullen 
filence or languid repofe; appetite can furnith but 
few opportunities of varying the fcene; and all 
that falls beyond it muft be irkfome expedta- 


tion. 
From this unnatural monopoly of women has. 


arifen that jealoufy and fufpicion which ever at- 
tend the mifer: hence thofe low and cruel modes 
of keeping the women guarded, and of making 
and procuring eunuchs to attend them. Thefe 
unhappy creatures are of two kinds, the black 
and the white, ‘The white are generally demaf- 
culated in the country where they refide, and are 
but partially deprived of the exterior figns of vi- 
rility. The blacks, who are generally imported 
from the interior parts of Africa, are deprived of 
every mark of the mafculine gender: thefe are 
chiefly chofen for their deformity; the thicker the 
lips, the flatter the nofe, and the blacker the 
teeth, the more valuable the eunuch; fo that the 
contemptible jealoufy of mankind here inverts the 
order of nature; and the poor wretch finds him- 
felf eftimated in proportion to his deficiencies, 
In Italy, where this barbarous cuftom of emafcu- 
lation is ftill retained, it is only intended to im- 
prove the voice; and the laws being aimed againft 
the practice with all neceflary feverity, only the 
pooreft and moft abandoned put it in execution, 
and even thofe with all imaginable fecrecy. 
However, not one in ten who has thus loft his 
virility, is found to turn out a finger; but fuch is 
the luxurious folly of the times, that the fuccefs of 
one amply compenfates for the failure of numbers. 
It is difficult to account for the alterations which 
caftration occafions in the voice, and other parts 
of the human body. The eunuch is differently 
fhaped from others; his legs are of an equal thick- 
nefs above and below; his knees are feeble; -his 
fhoulders are narrow; and his beard is thin and 
downy: thus his perfon is rendered more de- 
formed, while his defires are faid to continue the 
fame. In Afia, fome of thefe eunuchs. actually 
have their feraglios as well as their mafters; and 
even in Britain, we have had an inftance of a 
beautiful woman being married to one of them of 
the moft unpromifing appearance, and whofe emaf- 
culation was publicly known. 

To acquire the mere neceffaries of life feems 
to be the only aim of the favage; fenfual pleafures 
are the fole ftudy of the femi-barbarian; but the 
refinement of fenfuality by reafon is the boaft of 
real civilization. Among the nations who ftill 
continue in a ftate of original rudenefs, nothing 
is fo ardently defired as to proftitute their wives 
and daughters to ftrangers for the moft trifling 
confiderations; they efteem it a difhonour not to 
be the foremoft who are thus received into fa- 
vour: while, on the other hand, the Mahometan 
preferves the fidelity of his wife by confining her 
perfon, and would inftantly put her to death if 
he fufpected her chaftity. Among the politer in- 
habitants of Europe, both thefe barbarous ex- 
tremes are avoided: the woman’s perfon is left 
free, and no reftraint is impofed but on her af- 
fections. The paffion of love, which may be re- 
garded as rude defire chaftened by delicate pro- 
priety, is only known and practifed in this quar- 
ter of the world; fo that what other nations guard 
as a matter of right, the more refined European 
is fatisfied to folicit asa favour. In this manner, 
the concurrence of mutual defire contributes to 
increafe mutual fatisfaction; and the power on one 
fide of refufing, makes every bleffing more grate- 
ful when obtained by the other. In uncivilized 
countries, women are confidered merely as ufeful 
flaves; in fuch as are fomewhat more refined, they 
are regarded as lovely toys; but in countries en- 
tirely polifhed, they enjoy juiter privileges, the 
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wife being efteemed a faithful friend, as well as 
an agreeable miftrefs. Her mind is ftill more 
prized than her perfon; and, without the im- 
provement of both, fhe can never expect to be- 
come perfectly agreeable ; for good fenfe alone 
can preferve what her beauty has gained. 

It has been previoufly hinted, that female 
beauty improves about the age of puberty; but 
were we to attempt a definition of beauty, and 
what conftitutes it’s perfection, we fhould find 
nothing more difficult to determine. Every 
country has different ideas ref{pecting this inde- 
finable quality ; and even the fame country thinks 
differently at diferent xras. ‘The ancients had 
avery different tafte from what prevails at pre- 
fent. The junction of the eye-brows was confi- 
dered by ‘Tibullus as conftituting a very peculiar 
grace in the enumeration of his miftrefs’ charms. 
Narrow foreheads were approved; and fcarcely 
any of the Roman ladies, celebrated for their 
other perfections, but are alfo praifed for the red- 
nefs of their hair. The nofe alfo of the Grecian 
Venus was fuch as would appear at prefent an ac- 
tual deformity; as it fell in a ftraight line from the 
forehead, without the fmalleft finking between the 
eyes. | 
Among the moderns alfo, every country feems 
to have peculiar ideas of beauty. The Perfians 
admire large eye-brows, joining in the middle: 
the edges and corners of the eyes are tin¢tured 
with black; and the apparent fize of the head is 
increafed by a variety of bandages formed into a 
turban. In fome parts of India, black teeth and 
white hair are defired with ardour; and one of the 
principal employments of the Thibetan women is 
to redden their teeth with the infufion of certain 
herbs, and to render their hair white by a parti- 
cular kind of permanent powder. The paffion 
for coloured teeth obtains alfo in China and Ja- 
pan; where, to compleat their idea of beauty, the 
object of defire muft have little eyes, nearly clofed ; 
feet extremely fmall; and a large waift. Some 
American tribes flatten the heads of their child- 
ren, by keeping them, while young, fqueezed 
between two boards, fo as to make the vifage 
much larger than it would naturally be; others 
flatten the head at top; and fome render it as 
nearly round as poffible. The inhabitants of the 
weftern coafts of Africa have a very extracrdinary 
tafte for beauty; a flat nofe, thick lips, and a jetty 
black complexion, are there regarded as the moft 
indulgent gifts of nature; fuch indeed they are 
all, in fome degree, found to poffefs: however, 
they take care to increafe the natural deformities, 
as they appear to us; and they have many addi- 
tional methods of rendering their perfons more 
frightfully pleafing. The whole body and vifage, 
among fome nations, are {carred with a variety of 
figures; which is not efiected without great pain 
and repeated incifions, and even fometimes parts 
of the body are amputated. 

But it would be endlefs to remark the various 
arts which caprice or cuftom has employed to dif- 
tort and disfigure the body, in order to render it 
more attractive: in fact, every nation, how bar- 
barous foever, feems unwilling to acquiefce in the 
human figure as nature has left it, and has it’s 
peculiar arts of heightening beauty. Painting, 
powdering, amputating, perforating the ears and 
note, confining the fhape in fome parts, and ex- 
panding it in others, are arts practifed in many 
countries; and, in fome degree, admired in all. 
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Thefe arts were probably firft introduced in order 
to conceal epidemic deformities; cuftom, by de- 
grees, reconciles them to our view; and, after 
looking on them for fome time with indifference, 
we at laft regard them with a kind of delight. 
However, it muft be confefled that many cuitoms 
which fafhion has fanctioned and confirmed among: 
the polifhed Europeans, are not lefs ridiculous Baral 
difgufting than fome of thofe which obtain among 
the moft uncivilized favages ; habit only reconciles 
us to their ufe, and vanity alone can render them 
tolerably eafy to endure. 7 

At the age of puberty, or in a few years after, 
the human body attains it’s full ftature. The 
growth of fome perfons ftops at the fourteenth or 
fifteenth year; and, in others, it goes on till they 
arrive at twenty-two or twenty-three. During 
this period, moft men are of a flender make, their 
thighs and legs are fmall, and their mufcular parts 
are not properly filled up: but by degrees the 
flefhy fibres augment; the mufcles fwell, and af- 
fume their figure; the limbs become proportioned 
and rounder; and, before the age of thirty, the 
bodies of men acquire their moft perfe& fymme- 
try. With refpeét to women, their bodies arrive 
at perfection much fooner. As their fize is fmal- 
ler, and their mufcles and other parts lefs {trong 
and compact than thofe of men, they arrive more 
early at maturity: hence the perfons of women 
are found to be as compleat at twenty as thofe of 
men are at thirty. 

The body of a well-fhaped man ought to be 
fquare, the mufcles marked with boldnefs, and 
the features of the face diftin@ly defined. In 
women, all the lines fhould be rounder and fofter, 
and the features more delicate. Strength and ma- 
jefty are the attributes of man; grace and foftnefs 
the peculiar embellifhments of the other fex. In 
both, every part of their conformation declares 
them to be the fovereigns of the earth. Man 
fupports his body ereét; his attitude is that of 
command; and his countenance, which is turned 
towards the heavens, is impreffed with the figna- 
tures of fuperior dignity. The image of his foul 
is depicted in his face; and the excellence of his 
nature penetrates through his material form, and 
animates his features with a divine grace. His 
majeftic deportment, and the firmnefs of his 
movements, announce the fuperiority of his rank: 
he touches the earth with his extremity only; he 
views it at a diftance, and feems to def{pife it, 
His arms are not beftowed on him, as on other 
creatures, for pillars of fupport; his hands tread 
not the earth, and lofe not by friétion and pref- 
fure that delicacy of touch which furnifhes him 
with fo many of his enjoyments. His hands and 
arms are formed for the moft noble purpofes; to 
execute the commands of his intellect, to lay hold 
of diftant objects, to remove obitacles, to defend 
him from injuries, and to feize and retain objects 
at pleafure. . 

When the mind is at eafe, all the features of 
the vifage feem to be fettled in a ftate ef profound 
tranquillity: their proportion, their harmony, and 
their union, difplay ferenity of fentiment, and 
feem to accord with the calm that fubfifts within. 
But, when the foul is agitated, the human vifage 
becomes a living picture, where the paffions are 
exprefied with equal delicacy and enerey; where 
every emotion is reprefented by a correfpondent 
feature; and where every impreffion anticipates 
the will, and reveals by obvious and pathetic cha- 
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raéters thofe hidden agitations we are often foli- 
citous to conceal. 

However, it is in the eyes that the paffions are 
moft ftrongly marked, and moft readily difco- 
vered. The eye belongs to the foul more than 
any other corporeal orgam: it participates of every 
mental entotion, the fofteft and the moft tender, as 
well as the moft violent and tumultuous; it exhi- 
bits thefe emotions in all their energy and purity ; 
and infufes into the foul of the fpeétator the fire 
and agitation of that mind from which they ori- 
ginate. In fine, the eye reflects the light. of 
thought, and the glow of fentiment; it is the 
fenfe of the underftanding, and the language of 
intelligence. Such perfons as fquint, or are fhort- 
fighted, have lefs of this external foul, as it may be 
termed, whofe principal refidence is in the eye: 
thefe defects injure the phyfiognomy, and give to 
the fineft countenance an air of vacancy and ftu- 
pidity. As nothing but ftrong and violent paf- 
fions are perceptible in vifages of this kind, and 
as they exhibit no marks of delicacy or vivacity 
of fentiment, we are apt to form unfavourable im- 
preffions of fuch perfons; which, however ill 
founded, are eradicated with difficulty. We are 
fo accuftomed to fuffer ourfelves to be influenced 
by external appearances, that if no fymptoms of 
thought and refletion appear in a man’s coun- 
tenance, we too haftily pronounce him to be def- 
titute of ability: we even are weak enough to 
draw conclufions from the cut of the cloaths, or 
the curls of the periwig. Men ought therefore to 
pay fome attention to thefe minute articles; be- 
caufe, in the eyes of ftrangers, they conftitute a 
part of ourfelves, and contribute not a little to the 
opinion they form of our underftanding and man- 
ners. 

The vivacity or languor of the eyes gives the 
ftrongeft marks to the phyfiognomy; and their 
colour contributes ftill more to enforce their ex- 

reffion. The different colours of the eyes are 
dark hazel, light hazel, green, blue, grey, and 
whitifh grey. Thefe diftinct colours arife from 
thofe of the little mufcles which ferve to contract 
the pupil; and they are often found to change 
their tints through diforder or oldage. The moft 
ufual colours of the eye are the hazel and the 
blue; and both thefe fhades are fometimes united 
in the fame eye. The eyes commonly called 
black, when narrowly infpected, are only of a 
dark hazel colour: they appear black in confe- 
quence of their being contrafted with the fur- 
rounding white. Thofe of a lefs deep hazel are 
likewife reckoned black, but are not equally 
beautiful. Shades of orange, hazel, grey, and 
blue, are frequently to be feen in the fame eye; 
but, wherever there is a blue tint, it becomes the 
prevailing colour, and outfhines all the reft. The 
black and the blue are the moft beautiful colours, 
and communicate moft fire and vivacity of ex- 
preffion to the eye: in black eyes, there is more 
force and impetuofity; but the blue excel in 
fweetnefs and delicacy. The former eliminate a 
perpetual and uniform flame, becaufe their colour 
appears always the fame, and reflects the fame 
rays; but the modifications of light are diftin- 
guifhable in the blue, becaufe different rays are 
reflected by the various tints of which they are 
compoled, ; 

This variety, which is found in the colour of 
the eyes, is peculiar to Man, and a few other ani- 
mals; for, in general, the colour in any one indi- 


vidual is that of all the reft. The eyes of oxers 
are brown; thofe of fheep are of a watery colour; 
thofe of goats are grey; and it may alfo be cene- 
rally remarked, that the eyes of moft white ani- 
mals have a reddifh glare. Ariftotle alledges 
that, among Men, grey eyes are the ftrongeft; 
that blue eyes are weaker; that prominent eyes 
are fhort-fighted; and that brown eyes are more 
incapable of diftinct vifion in a faint light than 
others. 

Though the eye, in motion, feems to be drawn 
towards either fide, yet it only rolls round the 
centre, which gives the pupil the appearance of 
approaching or receding from the angles of the 
orbit, and of being elevated or depreffed. In 
Man, the eyes are more nearly joined than in 
any other animal; for, in fome creatures, they are 
fo remotely fituated, that it is impoffible for both 
to diftinguifh the fame obje& at the fame time: 
this, however, in them, is rather an advantage than 
an inconvenience; as they are thereby enabled to 
watch round them, and euard againft the dancers 
of their precarious fituation. = 

Next to the eyes, the features which give the 
moft ftriking charaéter to the face are the eye- 
brows, which being totally different from every 
other lineament, their effect is augmented by the 
contraft: they form a deep fhade in the canvafs, 
and give relief to the other colours. That cele- 
brated artift Le Brun, in giving a painter direc- 
tions with regard to the paffions, places the prin- 
cipal expreffion of the face in the eye-brows: 
from their capability of elevation and depreffion, 
moft of the furious paflions are characterized by 
them; and fuch as have this feature extremely 
moveable, are ufually known to have an expreffive 
face. By means of thefe we can imitate all other 
paffions, as they are raifed and depreffed at plea- 
fure; their elevation denotes all thofe paffions 
which pride or pleafure infpires; and their depref- 
fion marks thofe which are the effe&ts of con- 
templation and pain. 

The eye-lafhes have alfo fome effect in giving 
expreffion to the eye, particularly when they are 
long and clofe: they foften it’s glances, and im- 
prove it’s fweetnefs. Men and apes are the only 
animals that have eye-lafhes both on the upper 
and lower lids; all other creatures want them on 
the lower lid. 

The eye-lids ferve to guard the ball of the eye 
from external injuries, and to keep the cornea 
moift. The upper lid rifes and falls; the lower 
has fcarcely any motion: and though their open- 
ing depends on the will, yet it often happens that 
the will is unable to keep them from clofing when 
fleep or fatigue oppreffes the mind. They are 
fometimes alfo affected with convulfive motions, 
which we are unable to reftrain. In birds and 
amphibious animals, the lower lid alone is en- 
dowed with motion; and fifhes and infeéts are to- 
tally deftitute of thefe appendages. 

The forehead occupies a large part of the face, 
and effentially contributes to it’s beauty: it fhould 
be well-proportioned; neither too flat nor too pro- 
minent; neither too narrow nor too fhort; and ic 
fhould be regularly adorned with hair, both above 
and on each fide. It is well known how much the 
hair tends to improve the face; baldnefs is therefore 
a capital defect; and the practice of employing fu- 
perficial hair, which is now fo general, fhould be 
confined to fuch as are naturally bald, for bor- 
rowed locks often alter the true character of the 
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face. ‘The higheft part of the head is that which 
becomes bald the fooneft, as well as that part 
which lies immediately above the temples. The 
hair under the temples, and at the back of the 
head, is very feldom known to fail; and women are 
much lefs apt to become bald than men. Buffon, 
indeed, feems to think they never become bald 
at all; but we have too many inftances to the 
contrary among us, not to contradict this hatty af- 
fertion. Of all parts or appendages of the body, 
the hair is found moft different in diftinét climates ; 
and often contributes not only to mark the coun- 
try, but alfo the difpofition of the Man. It is in 
general thickeft where the conftitution is ftrongeft; 
and more gloffy and beautiful where the health is 
moft permanent. “Fhe ancients confidered the hair 
as a kind of excrement, produced like the nails; 
the part next the root protruding that imme- 
diately contiguous: but the moderns, after the 
moft accurate inveftigation, have difcovered, that 
every hair may be truly faid to live, to receive 
nourifhment, and to fill and diftend itfelf like the 
other parts of the body. They have obferved, that 
the roots do not turn grey fooner chan the extre- 
mities, but that the whole length of the hair changes 
colour at once; and inftances have been known of 
people turning grey in a fingle night. Each hair, 
viewed throuch a microfcope, is found to confift of 
five or fix leffer ones, complicated in one common 
covering, appearing knotted like fome forts of 
grafs, and fending forth branches at thejoints. It 
is bulbous at the root, by which it imbibes it’s 
moifture from the bedy; and it is divided at the 
points; fo that a fingle hair, at it’s extremity, re- 
fembles a brufh. Whatever is the dimenfion or 
the fhape of the pore through which the hair iffues, 
it accommodates itfelf to the fame, being thick, 
flender, round, {quare, or triangular, according to 
the formation of the pores. 

The colour of the hair varies in different tribes 
and races of people. The Americans and Afia- 
tics have black, ftraight, fhining hair; the inha- 
bitants of the torrid climates of Africa have black, 
fhort, and woolly hair; the Scandinavians have 
red, long, and curled hair; and the hair of the 
natives of our own and the neighbouring coun- 
tries is of various colours and proportions. Many, 
however, pretend to fay, that the difpofition of 
every Man bears a refemblance to that of the in- 
habitants of thofe countries whom he refembles in 
the colour and nature of his hair. Thus, thofe 
who have black hair, like the Afiatics, are faid to 
be grave and acute; and thofe who have red hair, 
hike the Scandinavians, to be bold and choleric: 
but this only reits on conjecture. However, the 
length anc ftrength of the hair is a general mark 
of a good conftitution; and as that hair which is 
{trongeft 1s moft commonly curled, fo curled hair 
is ufuaily regardetl as an addition to beauty. The 
Greeks thought very differently in this refpect; 
and they feem to have taken one of their peculiar 
national cifinctions from the length and ftraight- 
nefs of the hair. 

The nofe is certainly the moft prominent fea- 
ture in the human face; but, as it has very little 
motion, even in the moft violent paffions, it con- 
tributes more to the beauty than to the expreffion 
of the countenance; and unlefs it be deformed, or 
vaftly difproportioned, it 1s much lefs regarded 
than thofe features which are capable of motion. 
The form of the nofe, and it’s remarkable promi- 
nency, are peculiar to the human fpecies, Mot 
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animals have noftrils feparated by a partition ; 
but none of them have an elevated and advanced 
nofe: even apes may be faid to have noftrils on- 
ly ; for though the note of an ape has the fame 
pofition as that of a Man, it is fo fhort and flat, 
that it can hardly be regarded as fimilar. By this 
organ, men, and other animals, breathe and 
{mell. 

Next to the eyes, the mouth and the lips have 
both the greateft motion and expreffion. Strong 
paffions have vaft influence over this part of the 
face; and the mouth marks it’s different modifi- 
cations by it’s different forms. The organ of 
{peech ftill more enlivens this part, and gives it 
more animation than any other feature of the face. 
The ruby colour of the lips, and the white ena- 
mel of the teeth, give it fuch a fuperiority over 
every other feature, that it feems principally to 
attract our regard. In fact, the whole attention 
is fixed on the lips of the perfon who fpeaks : 
however rapid his difcourfe, however various the 
fubjeét, the mouth affumes correfpondent fitua- 
tions; and the deaf have often been known to 
fee the force of thofe reafonings which they could 
not poffibly hear, but only faw imitated by the 
action of the lips. 

The lower jaw poffeffes a variety of motions; 
while the upper has been deemed immoveable by 
fome naturalifts; and, among the reft, by Buffon: 
however, an eafy experiment will ccnvince us, 
that it has no inconfiderable fhare of motion. If 
the head is kept fixed, with any thing between the 
teeth, the edge of a table for inftance, and then — 
the mouth opened, we fhall find that both jaws 
recede from it at the fame time; the upper jaw 
rifes, the lower falls, and the table remains un- 
touched between them. Indeed it is extremely 
clear that the upper jaw has motion as well as 
the under; and, what is remarkable, it has it’s 
proper mufcles behind the head, for thus raifing 
and depreffing it. Whenever, therefore, we eat, 
both jaws move at the fame inftant, though very 
unequally; for the whole head being conneéted 
with the upper jaw, of which it conftitutes a part, 
it’s. motions are lefs perceptible than thofe of the 
other. In the human embryo, the under-jaw is 
very much advanced before the upper: in the 
adult, it hangs a great deal more backward; and 
thofe whofe upper and under row of teeth are 
equally prominent, and ftrike direétly again{t each 
other, are generally called under-hung, which is 
always confidered as a great defect in beauty. 
The under-jaw of a native of China falls greatly 
more backward than that of an European. In 
examples of the moft violent paffion, the under- 
jaw has often an involuntary quivering motion ; 
and often alfo a ftate of languor produces ano- 
ther, which is that of yawning. Every one is fen- 
fible how very fympathetic this kind of languid 
motion is; and that for one perfon to yawn, is 
fufficient to put a whole company into fimilar 
convulfions. 

When the mind is fuddenly affeéted with ar- 
dent defire or keen regret, we feel a fort of ftart- 
ing or internal oppreffion, which ating on the 
diaphragm, and that on the lungs, produces a 
figh: and when the mind contemplates the caufe 
of it’s emotion, and perceives no method of ac- 
complifhing it’s defire, or of banifhing it’s regret, 
the figh is repeated, and forrow, or mental pain, 
fucceeds. If this pain of the mind be great 
and unexpected, it produces tears; the air rufhes 
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quickly into the hings, and gives nfe to many in- 
ipirations, accompanied with involuntary fhocks. 
Fach infpiration makes a louder noife than that 
of fighing, and is diftinguifhed by the appella- 
tion of fobbing; and as thefe fobs fucceed each 
other very rapidly, the voice is broken and inter- 
rupted. But in groaning, which is a fpecies of 
fob long continued, the accent of the voice is 
more ciftinguifhable. Groans are longer or fhorter 
in proportion to the degree of forrow or dejection ; 
but they are generally frequently repeated. The 
time of infpiration forms the interval that takes 
place between each groan; and the intervals are 
nearly equal, both in their diftance and duration. 
The plaintive fhriek is a groan exprefied with ve- 
hemence, and with an elevated tone of voice: the 
fhriek, when very fharp, generally continues on 
the fame tone through it’s whole extent; but, 
when moderate, it commonly ends in a lower tone. 
But there is a filent agony, in which the mind ap- 
pears to refufe all external expreffion, and broods 
over it’s diftreffes in gloomy referve: this is the 
moft painful and dangerous degree of grief; ac- 
cidents or friendfhip may moderate the louder and 
more querulous kinds of woe; but all remedies 
for this muft be derived from within; and there 
defpair, the moft deadly enemy, too often lurks. 

Laughter is an interrupted found, often repeat- 
ed, and accompanied with a kind of convulfive 
motion of the belly, which is alternately elevated 
and depreffed. To facilitate this motion, the 
breaft and head are fometimes thrown forward, the 
cheft remains immoveable, the angles of the 
mouth recede from each other, and the cheeks 
become inflated. Every time that the belly is de- 
prefied, the air rufhes out of the mouth, and oc- 
cafions a found which, during the fit, is often re- 
peated, fometimes in the fame tone, and at others 
with a variety of articulation. In immoderate 
and convulfive laughter, as well as in the moft 
violent paffions, the lips open wide: but, in the 
more tranquil emotions, the angles of the mouth 
recede, without any opening of the lips; the 
cheeks fweli; and, in fome perfons, dimples are 
formed near the corners of the mouth. This 
charm properly belongs to the graces; and is 
commonly attended with an agreeable {mile, which 
is an expreffion of benevolence and internal fatis- 
faétion. A finile is alfo a mode of expreffing con- 
tempt and ridicule; but, in thefe malignant imiles, 
the lips are preffed clofe together. 

The cheeks are fuch uniform features, that 
they have little motion or expreffion, except from 
that involuntary glow or palenefs with which they 
are cloathed in different paffions: but they unite 
the features, and give a contour to the counte- 
nance; and therefore contribute more to beauty 
than to expreffion. 

Blufhing proceeds from various paffions, as 
fhame, anger, pride, joy, and modefty : palenefs 
is generally the effect of anger, and 1s invariably 
the attendant on fright and fear. This change of 
colour is involuntary: it exhibits the tranfa¢ctions 
of the mind without it’s confent; and 1s an effect 
of fentiment over which the will has no controul. 
The other indications of paffion may eafily be 
difguifed : a moment’s refiection enables us to ftop 
the aétion of the mufcles of the face, which cha- 

racterize particular paffions, and even to change 
their direction; but to impede or alter the redneis 
and paienefs of the face is beyond the power of 
the moft artful, becaule thefe depend on a pecu- 
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tion of the diaphragm, the chief internal organ 
of fenfation. 

The whole head, as well as the features of the 
face, takes peculiar attitudes from different paf- 
fions : it bends forward, to exprefs humility, fhame, 
or forrow; it reclines on one fide, in languor, or in 
pity; it is elevated in pride; ere€t and fixed ia 
obitinacy and felf-eonceit; it is thrown backwards 
in aftonifhment or furprize; and rolls from fide to 
fide in ridicule, contempt; and indignation. 

But befides the expreffion of the head and fea- 
tures, which ftrongly mark every emotion of the 
foul, the arms, the hands, and indeed the whole 
body, contribute to the expreflion of the paffions. 
Gefture alfo concurs with the action of the fea-~ 
tures in expreffing the different feelings of the 
foul: in joy, for inftance, the eyes, the head, the 
arms, and the whole body, are agitated with quick 
and various movements; in languor and grief, the 
eyes are funk, the head reclines, the arms are fu- 
fpended, and the whole body remains fixed and 
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aftonifhment, every motion is ftopped, and the 
perfon remains in the fame uniform. attitude. 
Thefe expreftions of the paffions are not lodged 
within our power: but there is another fpecies of 
expreffion, which confifts in an agitation of the 
eyes, head, arms, and body; and thefe motions 
feem at the fame time to be the effeét of reflec- 
tion, and to depend on the will; they appear to 
be the efforts of the mind to defend the body, and 
may be efteemed fecondary fymptoms, by which 
particular paffions may be traced. In love, hope, 
and ardent defire, we elevate the head, and turn 
towards Heaven, as if imploring affiftance; we 
ftretch forward the head, to make a nearer ap- 
proach; and we extend the arms, and open the 
hands, in order to grafp and embrace the beloved 
objeét: on the other hand, in fear, hatred, and 
forrow, we pufh the arms forwards with precipi- 
tation, to repel the objeé&t of averfion; we turn 
the head and the eyes backward; we recoil; and 
at laft fly to efcape from what we fear or deteft. 
Thefe motions are fo fudden, that they appear in- 
voluntary: but this deception is the effeé&t of ha- 
bit; for thefe motions are produced by reflection; 
and, by their alacrity, difcover the perfection of 
thofe qualities of the body which enable it to 
obey, with fuch amazing promptitude, the voli- 
tions of the mind. 

The paffions being agitations or movements of 
the foul, for the moft part conneéted with im- 
preffions of fenfation, they may be expreffed by 
motions of the body, and particularly by thofe of 
the countenance. Some judgment may therefore 
be formed of the affections of the mind by the 
motions of the body ; and the real fituation of the 
foul may be difcovered by examining the changes 
in the features: but as the mind has no figure 
which can bear any relation to that of matter, no 
reafonable conjecture can be formed of the ge- 
neral difpofition of any mind by the lineaments 
of the countenance, or by the figure of the body 
with which it is connected. A deformed perfon 
may contain an amiable mind: nor fhould we 
pronounce refpecting the natural difpofition, 
merely becaufe the features happen to be difagree- 
able; for there is no analogy between features and 
the nature of the foul which can juftify any de- 
cifion on this fubjed. 

Neverthelefs, the ancients were much additted 
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to this fpecious, though falfe notion ; and in every 
age Men have ftarted up who were ambitious to 
fupport a f{cientific divination derived from a pre- 
tended fkill in phyfiognomy : but nothing is more 
evident, than that this fpecies of divination can be 
extended no farther than to the affections of the 
mind, when expreffed by the motion of the eyes, 
vifage, and other parts of the body. The form 
of the nofe, of the mouth, and of the other fea- 
tures, has no more connection with the natural 
difpofition, than the ftature, or fize of the limbs, 
has with the faculty of thinking. Hence the di- 
vination of phyfiognomitts is altogether chimeri- 
cal, and void of any real foundation. 

No part of the human head contributes lefs to 
the expreffion of the face than the ears; they are 
placed too remote, and are frequently concealed 
by the hair. But in quadrupeds, the ears are more 
apparent; and by them we can difcover whether 
the creatures are in a ftate of vigour or imbecil- 
lity; their motions denote fentiment, and corre- 
fpond with the internal feelings of the animal. 
The human ears, though furnifhed with mufcles, 
have fcarcely any motion, either voluntary or in- 
voluntary. Small ears are generally efteemed 
moft beautiful; but large ones are beft calculated 
for hearing. 

Among fome nations, the lobes of the ears are 
artificially enlarged by piercing them, and placing 
in them pieces of wood or metal, which are 
changed fucceffively for others of greater dimen- 
fions, till the lobes become enormous. It is dif- 
ficult to inveftigate the origin of this fingular 
cuftom; but it 1s equally fo to trace that of 
piercing the ears, and fometimes the noftrils, in 
order to adorn them with rings, unlefs we afcribe 
it to thofe naked favages who contrived to carry 
in the moft commodious manner whatever ap- 
peared to them to be precious and valuable. 

The whimfical variety in the cuftoms of dif- 
ferent nations is ftill more apparent in the man- 
ner of managing their beards. Some, and among 
others the Turks, fhave their heads, but allow 
their beards to grow. Moft Europeans, on the 
contrary, fhave their beards; and wear their own, 
or borrowed hair. The negroes fhave their heads 
in figures at one time; in ftars at another, after the 
manner of friars ; and {till more commonly in al- 
ternate ftripes; while even their little boys are 
trimmed after the fame mode. The Talapoins 
of Siam fhave the heads and eye-brows of fuch 
children as are entrufted to them. Indeed, every 
nation feems to have entertained diftin& preju- 
dices, at different zeras, in favour of fome one part 
of the beard. Some prefer the hair on the upper 
lip to that of the chin; others efteem hair on the 
cheeks; fome curl it; and others wear it ftraight: 
it has fometimes been cut into a peak; and, at 
others, whifkers have been in the higheft efti- 
mation. We are informed by a credible author, 
that a confiderable part of the religion of the Tar- 
tars confifts in the management of their whifkers ; 
and that they waged a long and bloody war with 
the Perfians, declaring them infidels merely be- 
caufe they would not give their beards the orthodox 
cut. ‘The Perfian monarchs carried the care of 
their beards to the moft ridiculous excefs, wearing 
them matted with gold thread; and even the kings 
of France of the firft races had them knotted and 
buttoned with gold. But, of all other nations, 
the Americans take the greateft p‘ffs in cutting 
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part of the beard; and all except the whifker, arc 
carefully eradicated; fo that many have fuppofed 
they were naturally deftitute of hair on thofe parts ; 
and even Linnzus himfelf has adopted this error. 
Their hair is alfo cut into bands; and no final! 
care is employed in adjufting the whifker. We 
mutt not therefore confider a faftidious attention 
to drefs as a mark of refinement, fince favages are 
more difficult in this particular than the moft 
fafhionable Europeans: the more barbarous the 
people, the fonder of finery. In Europe, the luf 
tre of jewels, and the fplendor of the moft brilliant 
colours, are generally given up to the women, or 
to the effeminate part of the other fex,; who are 
willing to be ridiculous, provided they can be 
fine. But, in Afia, thefe trifling fineries are ea- 
gerly fought after by all conditions of men. The 
paffion for glittering ornaments is ftill ftronger 
among the abfolute barbarians, who often ex- 
change their whole fupply of provifions, and what- 
ever elfe they may be poffeffed of, for a few glafS 
beads, or a fragment of a looking-glafs. 

But though fafhions feem to be founded on ca- 
price and fancy; yet, when generally adopted, 
they merit examination. Mankind has always 
held in eftimation fuch things as excite attention; 
and convey flattering ideas of riches, power, and 
erandeur. The value of diamonds, and other 
precious ftones, arifes from their fcarcity or their 
brilliancy. The fame obfervation will apply to 
thofe fhining metals, the weight and incumbrance 
of which are fo little regarded when fpread over 
our cloaths. Ornaments of this kind are rather 
intended to excite the attention of others, than to 
add to the fum of our own enjoyments; and but 
few are capable of diftinguifhing the perfon from 
the drefs, or of eftimating the man independent of 
his finery. 

Every thing rare and brilliant will, therefore, 
ever continue to be fafhionable, while men derive 
more eminence from riches than from virtue; and 
while the means of acquiring refpect are fo widely 
different from real merit. The firft impreffion 
we generally make, arifes from our drefs; and this 
varies in conformity to our inclinations, and the 
manner in which we wifh to be confidered. The 
modeft man, or he who wifhes to affume that cha- 
racter, dreffes with a fimplicity correfponding to 
the nature of that virtue; while the vain-glorious 
neglects nothing that tends to fupport his pride, 
or to flatter his vanity; and feems willing to incur 
the diflike of the fpeétator, provided he can com- 
mand his notice. 

Another very general object of drefs is to in- 
creafe the fize of our figure, and fo to occupy 
more room in the world than nature has allotted 
us. We endeavour to enlarge our dimenfions by 
high-heeled fhoes, and expanded garments; but 
however bulky our drefs, our vanity is ftill more 
enormous. ‘The largenefs of the phyfician’s wig 
originates from the fame pride as the {mallnefs of 
the queue of the beau. The former withes to 
have the extent of his learning meafured by the 
apparent dimenfions of his head; and the latter to 
diminifh his head, in order to difplay the gaiety 
and {prightlinefs of his genius. 

But there are fome modes which feem to have a 
more rational object; namely, that of concealing 
the defects of nature, or rendering them lefs dif- 
agreeable. In the general ageregate of mankind, 
there is agreater number of deformed bodies and 
unpleafing faces, than of handfome figures and 
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beautiful countenances. The former, as being 
the moft numerous, give law to fafhion; and their 
laws are generally framed to anfwer their own pur- 
pofes. Moft women never think of paint till the 
natural bloom of their cheeks is faded; and the 
younger and more beautiful are obliged to fubmit 
to the capricioufnefs of tafte, though not com- 
pelled by the fame neceffity. In all parts of the 
world this practice is more or lefs prevalent; and 
powdering and frizzing the hair, though not fo 
general, feems to have arifen from a fimilar con- 
troul. 

But, leaving external ornaments, and the drape- 
ries of the human picture, let us revert to the 
figure itfelf. The head of man, whether confi- 
dered internally or externally, is differently formed 
from that of every other animal, the monkey 
kind only excepted, in which we muft confefs 
there is a ftriking fimilitude. The bodies of al- 
mott all quadrupeds are covered with hair: with 
refpect to man, the head alone has this ornament 
before the age of puberty; and it is more amply 
furnifhed with hair than the head of any other 
animal. 

There is a great diverfity in the teeth of all ani- 
mals: fome have them in both jaws; others in the 
under jaw only ; in fome they are widely feparated 
from each other; and in others clofe and united. 
The palates of fome fifhes are nothing elfe but 
bony plates, ftudded with points, which perform 
the offices of teeth. Al] thefe fubftances, in every 
animal, derive their origin from the nerves, the 
fubftances of which harden by being expofed to 
the air; and the nerves that terminate in the 
mouth, being thus expofed, acquire a bony folidity. 
In this manner the teeth and nails in men are 
formed ; and in this way alfo the beaks, the-hoofs, 
the horns, and the talons, of other animals, are 
found to be produced. 

The neck, which fupports the head, and unites 
it to the body, is much larger and ftronger in the 
generality of quadrupeds than in Man.  Fifhes, 
and other animals which are deftitute of lungs 
fimilar to ours, have no necks whatever ; but birds 
in general have longer ones than other animals. 
Thofe which have fhort claws, have alfo fhort 
necks; and fuch, on the contrary, as have long 
claws, have their necks in proportion. 

The external formation of the human breatt is 
widely different from that of every other animal. 
It is larger in proportion to the fize of the body ; 
and none but men, and fuch animals as ufe their 
fore-feet inftead of hands, have the bones called 
clavicles or collar-bones. The breafts of women 
are larger and more prominent than thofe of men; 
but their confiftence and ftructure are nearly the 
fame; for the breafts of men can fecrete milk. 
Among animals, there is a great variety in the 
number and fituation of their paps: fome, as the 
monkey and the elephant, have only two placed 
on the fore-part of the breaft; others, as the bear, 


have four; fome, as the fheep, have only two | 
fituated behind the hinder legs; and others, as the | 


bitch and the fow, have them in great numbers on 
the belly. The form of the breafts varies in dif- 
ferent animals, and even in the fame animal at 
different ages. The bofoms of females feem to 
unite all our ideas of beauty, where the outlines 
are continually changing, and the gradations {oft 
and regular. It is alledged, that women whofe 
breafts are pear-fhaped, make the beft nurfes ; be- 
caufe the mouths of the children comprehend not 
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only the ripples, but part of the breafts them 
felves. | 

Both in Men and Women, the gtaceful fall of 
the fhoulders conftitutes no finall part of beauty: 
In apes, though otherwife formed like the human 
race, the fhoulders are high, and drawn up on 
each fide towards the ears. In Man, they fall by 
a gentle declivity; and the more fo in proportion 
to the perfeétion of his form. In faét, high dist 
ders are always confidered as a deformity, for they 
are always fo in very fickly perfons; and people, 
when dying, always have their fhoulders drawn up 
in a very fingular manner. The mufcles that 
ferve to raife the ribs have their origin chiefly near 
the fhoulders ; and the higher we raife the fhoul- 
ders, with the more facility we erect the ribs like= 
wife. It happens, therefore, with refpect to the 
fickly and dying, who breathe with difficulty, that 
they are obliged to raife their ribs by the affiftance 
of their fhoulders; and thus their bodies affume, 
from habit, that form which they are fo frequently 
obliged to ufe. Pregnant women are alfo com- 
monly high-fhouldered ; for the weight of their 
inferior parts drawing down their ribs, they are 
obliged to ufe every effort to elevate them; and 
thus the fhoulders are raifed of courfe. During 
pregnancy alfo, the fhape not only of. the fhoul- 
ders, but alfo of the breaft, and even the features 
of the face, undergo a confiderable change; for 
the whole upper fore-part of the body being co- 
vered with a broad thin fkin, called the myoides, 
which at that time is drawn down, it alfo drags 
with it the natural fkin, and confequently the fea- 
tures of the face. By thefe means the vifage takes 
a particular form: the lower eye-lids, and the an- 
gles of the mouth, are drawn downwards; by 
which means the eyes are enlarged, and the mouth 
is widened. 

The arms of Men have but little refemblance 
to the fore-feet of quadrupeds, and much lefs to 
the wings of birds. The ape is the only animal 
poffeffed of hands and arms; but thefe are much 
more rudely fafhioned, as well as lefs exactly pro- 
portioned, than in Men. 

The form of che back, in Man, is not much 
different from that of four-footed animals, except 
that the reins are more mufcular in the former; 
but the buttocks are peculiar to the human body. 
What goes by that name in other creatures, is 
only the upper part of the thigh: Man being the 
only animal that fupports himfelf perfectly ered; 
the largenefs of this part is owing to the peculiarity 
of his pofition. 

The human foot is very different from that of 
all other animals, the monkey not excepted. The 
foot of the ape is rather a kind of hand; it’s toes 
are long, and placed like fingers, the middle one 
being much the longeft; and it has no heel. The 
fole of the foot is likewise larger in Man; and his 
toes are better adapted for preferving the equili- 
brium of the body in walking, running, and leap- 
ing. 

The nails of Men are lefs than thofe of any 
other animals: if they protruded much beyond the 
extremities of the fingers, they would obftruct’ 
the dexterity of thehand. Such favages as allow 
them to grow to an unnatural length, ufe them for 
flaying and tearing animals: but though their 
nails are longer and ftronger than ours, they can 
by no means be compared to the hoofs or claws 
of animals. In China, long nails are efteemed as 


a mark of breeding and education; and as their 
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MAN 
-jmmoderate length would render every fort of 
manual labour inconvenient, if not abfolutely 
impofiible, they are alfo regarded as a badge of 
exemption from toil, and an énfign of fuperior en- 
dowments. 

With régard to the proportions of the human 
figure, we have no exact knowledge; for the 
beauty of the beft ftatues is better conceived by 
obferving than by meafuring them: —Thofe of 
antiquity, which were at firft copied after the hu- 
man form, are now become the models of it; nor 
is there one Man found whofe perfon approaches 
to thofe inimitable performances that have thus, 

in one figure, united the perfeétions of numbers. 
Tt is fufficient to fay that, from being at firft mo- 
dels, they are now become originals; and are ufed 
to correct. deviations in that form from whence 
they are taken: " We mutt not, however, pretend 
to give the proportions of the human body as 
taken from thefe, there being nothing more arbi- 
trary, and which good painters themfelves more 
defpife. Some, for inftance, who have ftudied 
after models, divide the body into ten times the 
length of the face, and others into eight. Some 
pretend to tell us, that there is a fimilitude of pro- 
portion in different parts of the body: thus, that 
the head is the length of the face; the thumb the 
Jength of the nofe; the {pace between the eyes the 
breadth of an eye; the breadth of the thigh, where 


thickeft, double that of the thickeft part of the 


leg, and treble the fmalleft; that the arms, when ex- 
tended, are equal to the length of the figure; and 
that the legs and thighs are half the length of the 
body. All this, however, is extremely arbitrary ; 
and the excellence of a fhape, or the beauty of a 
ftatue, refults from the attitude and pofition of the 
whole, rather than from any determined meafure- 
ments, begun without experience, and-fanctioned 
by caprice. It may in general be remarked, that 
the proportions alter in every age, and are ob- 
vioufly different in the two fexes. _ In women, the 
fhoulders are narrower, and the neck is proportion- 
ably longer, than in Men; the hips alfo are confi- 
derably larger, and the thighs fhorter. Thefe 
proportions, however, vary greatly at different 
flages of lite: in infancy, the upper parts of the 
body are much larger than the lower; and the legs 
and thighs do not nearly conftitute half the height 
of the whole figure. In proportion as the child 
increafes in age, the inferior parts lengthen; fo 
that the body is not equally divided till it arrives 
at it’s full ftature. 

There are great varieties in the fize of Men. 
‘Thofe are faid to be tall who meafure from five 
feet eight to fix feet in height; the middle ftature 
is from five feet five to five feet eight; and they 
are faid to be of a diminutive fize who fall fhort 
of thefe proportions. However, it ought to be 
remarked, that the fame perfon is always taller in 
the morning than on going to bed at night; there 
being fometimes the difference of an inch. The 
reafon of this diverfity of ftature is obvious. Be- 
tween all the joints of the back-bone a glutinous 
liquor is depofited, which ferves, like oil in ama- 
chine, to give the parts an eafy play on each 
other: this lubricating liquor, or fynovia, accord- 
ing to anatomifts, is poured in during the feafon 
of repofe, and is confumed by exercife and em- 

- ployment; fo that after hard labour {carcely any 
of it. remains, but all the joints grow ftiff, and 
their motion is painful and uneafy. Hence, 
therefore, the body diminithes in ftature: for this 


moifture being drained away from between the 
numerous joints of the back-bone, they lie clofe 
on each other, and their entire length is thus very 
fenfibly diminifhed; but fleep, by reftoring the 
fluid, again {wells the {paces between the vertebrz; 
and the whole is extended to it’s former dimen- 
fions. 

As the human body varies in fize, fo it alfo 
differs in weight; and the fame perfon, without 
any apparent caufe, is found to be heavier at one 
time than another. «If, after partaking of a plen- 
tiful repaft, the perfon fhould find himfelf hea- 
vier, it would appear in no refpect extraordinary ; 
but the fact is, the body is very often found hea- 
vier fome hours after eating than immediately fuc- 
ceeding it. Ifa perfon, fatigued with the toils of 
the day, eats a hearty fupper, and is weighed on 
going to bed; after a found fleep, if he is again 
weighed, he will be found confiderably heavier 
than before: whence this adventitious weight is 
derived; itis not eafy to conceive; the body, dur- 
ing the whole night, rather perfpiring than im- 
bibing any fluid, and rather lofing than gaining 
moifture. 

Though the human body is externally more 
delicate, it is however very nervous, and perhaps 
{tronger, for it’s fize, than that of the moft robuft 
quadruped. In forming a comparifon between the 
force of a lion and that of a Man, it ought to be 
confidered, that the lion is armed with teeth and 
talons; and that thefe dreadful weapons convey a 
falfe idea of real ftrength. Nature has not fur- 
nifhed Man with offenfive arms; and, perhaps, 
happy had it been for him, if Art had never put 
into his hands weapons more terrible, as well as 
more deftructive, than the paws of the lion. 

Bat there is ajufter method of inftituting a com- 
parifon between the ftrength of Men and that of 
other animals; namely; by the weight they are 
able to carry. It is affirmed, that the porters of 
Conftantinople carry burdens of nine hundred 
pounds weight: and Defaguliers tells us that, by 
means of a certain harnefs, by which every part of 
a Man’s body was proportionably loaded, the per- 
fon he employed in this experiment was able to fup- 
port, in an erect pofture, a weight not lefs than two 
thoufand pounds. A horfe, which is about feven 
times our bulk, would be thus able to raife a 
weight of fourteen thoufand pounds, if his ftrength 
were in the fame proportion. But the fact is, a 
horfe cannot carry on his back above two or three 
hundred weight; while a Man, of confeffedly in- 
ferior ftrength, can fupport two thoufand pounds. 
The reafon of this is fufficiently obvious: a load 
ona Man’s fhoulders is placed to the ereateft ad- 
vantage; while, on the contrary, on the back of a 
horfe, it is placed to the greateft difadvantage. 
Let us for a moment fuppofe a Man ftanding as 
upright as poffible under the aforementioned enor- 
mous weight; then all the bones of his body may 
be compared to pillars fupporting a building, 
and his mufcles will have very little enployment 
in this dangerous duty: however, they are not ab- 
folutely inactive; as Man, let him ftand: ever fo 
upright, will have fome bending in different parts 
of his body. The mufcles therefore give the 
bones a partial affiftance, and that with the great- 
eft poffible advantage. In this manner a Man 
may be capable of fupporting even a greater 
weight than two thoufand pounds; namely, by 
{trapping the load round the bearer’s fhoulders, by 
means of qgepectine fomewhat refembling that 
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which is uféd for the carriage of milk-buckets. 
The load thus placed on a fcaffold on each fide, 
and the Man ftanding erect in the middle, all 
parts of the fcaffold, except that whereon he 
{tands, are made to fink; and thus the Man main- 
taining his pofition, the load becomes fufpended, 
and the column of his bones may be fairly faid to 
bear it up: if, however, he fhould incline the leait 
to either fide, he muft inevitably drop, and no 
exertions of his own can again raife the weight. 
But the cafe is very different with regard to a bur- 
den laid on the back of a horfe: the column of the 
bones there lies in a different direCtion; and a 
weight of five hundred pounds would probably 
break the back of the ftrongeft horfe. The great- 
eft force of a horfe, and of other quadrupeds, is 
exerted when the load is placed in fuch a pofition, 
that the column of the bones can be properly ap- 
plied, which is lengthwife. When, therefore, we 
eftimate the comparative ftrength of a horfe, we 
muft not regard what he can carry, but what he 
can draw: and, in this cafe, his amazing fupe- 
Hiority over Man is eafily difcovered; for one 
horfe can draw a load which ten Men would be 
unable to move. 

The ftrength of animals may likewife be efti- 
mated by their agility and perfeverance in labour. 
Men exercifed in running out{trip horfes, or at 
leaft continue their fpeed much longer. In a 
sourney alfo, a Man will walk down a horfe; for, 
‘after they have both continued to proceed feveral 
days, the horfe will be quite tired, and the Man 
will be lefs fatigued than at firft fetting out. The 
royal meffengers of Ifpahan, who are runners by 
profeffion, will travel thirty-fix leagues in fourteen 
hours. Travellers affure us, that the Hotten- 
tots outftrip lions in the chace; and that the fa- 
vages who hunt the elk, purfue with fuch cele- 
rity, that at laft they tire it down, and take it. 
Many other relations are handed down of the 
amazing fpeed of favages; and of the long jour- 
nies they accomplifh on foot over the moft craggy 
and defolate mountains, where there is no path 
to direét, and every obftacle to obftruct their pro- 
erefs: thefe people are faid to travel a thoufand 
leagues in fix weeks, or two months at moft. If 
we except birds, whofe mufcles are proportionally 
{tronger than thofe of any other animals, no other 
creature could fupport fuch long-continued fa- 
tigues. But the civilized Man is ignorant of his 
ftirength; nor is he fenfible how much he is weak- 
ened by effeminacy, nor to what extent he might 
recover his native force by an habitual and vigo- 
rous exercife of his powers. 

Men of extraordinary ftrength fometimes ap- 
pear: but, among the ancients, it was a quality 


of much greater ufe than at prefent; as, in time | 


of war, the fame Man who had ftrength enough 
to carry the heavieft armour, had alfo ability fuf- 
ficient to ftrike the moft fatal blow. In this cafe, 
his ftrength was at once his protection and his 
power. We fhould not, therefore, be furprized, 
when we hear of one Man terrible to an army, 
and irrefiftible in his career, as we find fome ge- 
nerals reprefented in ancient hiftery. But we need 
not hefitate to affert, that this prowefs was exag- 
-eerated by flattery, and exalted by terror. An 
eae of ignorance is ever an age of wonder: at 
fach times mankind, having no juft ideas of the 
human powers, were pleafed rather to reprefent what 
they wifhed than what they knew; and exalted hu- 
man ftrength, to fill up the whole grr of their 


limited conceptions. Great ftrength is an acci- 
dental endowment; two or three perfons in a 
country may poffefs it, and thefe may inftitute a 
claim to heroifm. But, what may induce us to 
queftion the veracity of thefe accounts, is, that 
the heroes of antiquity are reprefented as the off- 
{pring of heroes; their prodigious ftrength is de- 
livered down from father to fon; and this we well 
know -is not fuitable to the courfe of nature. 
Strength is not hereditary, like titles; which in- 
clines us to believe, that this great tribe of he- 
roes, who are all reprefented as the defcendants of 
heroes, are more indebted to their titles than their 
ftreneth for their attributes. 

With regard to the fplendid charaters of Ho- 
mer, they are all delineated as princes, and the 
fons of princes; and the meaner ranks of warriors 
feem only brought into the field for thefe to pro- 
tect or deftroy. But nothing can be more im- 
probable, than that thofe men, who were bred in 
the luxury of courts, fhould be ftrong; while the 
whole body of the people, who received a plainer 
and fimpler education, fhould be comparatively 
weak. ‘This feems to infringe the general laws 
of nature: and it is abfurd to believe that all the 
fons of heroes fhould thus inherit, not only the 
dominions, but the ftrength of their progenitors. 
We may therefore conclude, that they ‘owe the 
greateft fhare of their imputed ftrength to the dig- 
nity of their ftations; and that, like all fortu- 
nate princes, their flatterers happen to have gain- 
ed credit. In later ages, indeed, we have fome 
inftances of amazing ftrength which cannot be 
quettioned ; but in thefe Nature is found to pur- 
fue her ordinary courfe, and we find their ftreneth 
merely accidental. Thefe {trong men have ori- 
ginated from the loweft ranks, and gradually rifen 
into notice as their adventitious fuperiority had 
more opportunities of being difplayed. Among 
this number may be ranked the Reman tribune 
who obtained the name of the fecond Achilles. 
and who, with his own hand, is faid to have kil. 
led, at different times, three hundred of ‘the ene- 
my; and, when infidioufly attacked by twenty- 
five of his own countrymen, though paft his fix- 
tieth year, to have killed fourteen of them before 
he himfelf was flain. Of this number was Milo: 
who, when he ftood upright, could not be moved 
from his place. Pliny alfo mentions one named 
Athenatus, who walked acrofs the ftage at Rome 
loaded with a breaft-plate which weighed five 
hundred pounds, and bufkins of the fame weight.’ 
But, of all the prodigies of ftrength recorded in 
authentic hiftory, Maximinius, the Roman em- 
peror, may be reckoned the chief. Whatever we 
are told refpecting him is well attefted: his cha- 
racter was too exalted not to be perfectly known; 
and that very ftrength, for which he was cele. 
brated, at laft procured him no lefs a reward than 
the empire of the world. Maximinius was up- 
wards of nine feet high, and one of the beft-pro- 
portioned men in the whole empire. He was a 
Thracian by birth; and, from being a fimple 
herd{man, rofe, through the feveral gradations of 
office, till he became Emperor of Rome. The 
firft opportunity which offered of exerting his 
ftrength, was in the prefence of a numerous af- 
fembly of citizens in the theatre, where he over- 
threw twelve of the ftrongeft men in wreftling, 
and outftripped two of the fleeteft horfes in run- 
ning; allin one day. He could draw a loaded cha- 
riot, which two ftrong horfes were unable to move ; 
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and could break the jaw of a horfe with one blow 
of his fift, and his thigh with a kick. In war, he 
was always engaged in the foremoft ranks, where 
he difplayed feats of aétivity that could only be 
equalled by his fucce’s; and happy had it been 
for him and his fubjects, if, from being formida- 
ble to his enemies, he had not become {till more 
fo to his fubjects. He reigned for fome time at 
enmity with all the world; all mankind wifhing 
for his death, yet none daring to ftrike the blow: 
and, as if Fortune had refolved, that through life 
he fhould continue unconquerable, he was killed 
at laft by his own fubjects while afleep. 

In imore modern ages, we have feveral inftances 
of bodily ftreneth, and not a few of amazing 
fwiftnefs; but thefe merely corporeal perfections 
are now confidered as of {mall advantage, either 
in peace or war. The fatal invention of gun- 
powder has in fome meafure leveiled all flefh to 
one ftandard, and wrought a total change in mar- 
tial education through all parts of the world. In 
peace alfo, the difcovery of new machines almoft 
every day, and the application of the ftrength of 
irrational animals to the purpofes of life, have 
rendered human ftreneth of lefs value. The 
boaft of corporeal ftrength is therefore configned 
to favage nations, where, from the deficiency of 
art, it may ftill be ufeful; but, in more polite 
countries, few will plume themfelves much on 
that {trength which other animals may be taught 
to exert with more facility and advantage. 

If the lareenefs and thicknefs of our mufcles 
are compared with thofe of any other animals, 
we fhall find that in this refpecét we have the ad- 
vantage ; and if ftrength or fwiftnefs depended on 
the quantity of the mufcular flefh alone, we fhould 
moft probably be the ftrongeft and moft active of 
any. But this is not the cafe; a great deal more 
than the fize of the mufcles is requifite to confti- 
tute activity and force: thofe, therefore, who have 
written elaborate treatifes on mufcular force, and 
eftimated the powers of animals from the large- 
nefs of their mufcles, have laboured to little pur- 
pole. 

Men are much ftronger than women; and, in 
fome countries, the former fex have availed them- 
felves of this fuperiority, in cruelly and tyranni- 
cally enflaving thofe who were formed with equal 
pretenfions to participate in all the advantages 
which life can confer. Barbarous nations compel 
their women to fubmit to a life of continual la- 
bour; on the wife refts all the drudgeries of do- 
~meftic duty; while the hufband, reclined at his 
eafe, is firft ferved with the fruits of his partner’s 
induftry. From this indolence he is feldom 
rouzed, except by the calls of appetite, or to make 
fome variety in his entertainments. A favage has 
no idea of taking pleafure in exercife; and he is 
furprized to fee an European walk backwards and 
forwards for his diverfion and entertainment: for 
his own part, he could be contented to remain for 
ever in the fame fituation, perfectly fatisfied with 
the enjoyment of fenfual pleafure and undifturbed 
repofe. The women of thefe countries are the 
moft abject flaves on earth: fenfible of their im- 
becillity, and unable to refift, they are obliged to 
fubmit to thofe hardfhips which are naturally in- 
flicted by fuch as confider corporeal force as ca- 
pable of eftablifhing pre-eminence. It is not till 
after fome degree of refinement that women are 
treated with lenity; and not till politenefs is uni- 
verfally eftablifhed, that they are permitted to 
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fhare in all the privileges of the other fex. The 
firft impulfe of favage nature is to confirm their 
flavery; the next, of femi-barbarians, is to appro- 
priate their beauty; and that of the truly polite, 
to engage their affections: in civilized countries, 
therefore, women unite the force of modefty to 
the energy of natural charms; and thus obtain a 
fuperiority which bodily ftrength could never 
procure them. 

Having traced Man from his infancy to man- 
hood, a period when all the powers are in their 
higheft perfeétion, all the fenfes moft entire; we 
may next confider a few of his wants and en- 
dowments, previous to clofing the f{cene with 
{ome account of old age and death. 

Man, though invefted with fuperior powers, 
and poffeffed of more numerous privileges, with 
refpect to his neceffities, feems to be inferior to 
the meaneft animals. Nature has introduced him 
into life with a greater variety of wants and in- 
firmities than the reft of her creatures, unarmed 
in the midit of enemies. However, the number 
of his wants is merely given to multiply that of 
his enjoyments; fince the pofibility of being de- 
prived of any good teaches him the value of it’s 
acquifition. Every want becomes a pleafure in 
the redreffing; and the animal that has moft de- 
fires may be deemed capable of the greateft va- 
riety of enjoyments. Among the many thoufand 
imaginary wants peculiar to Man, he has two in 
common with all other animals, which neverthe- 
lefs he feels in a greater degree than they: thefe 
are the want of fleep, and hunger. Every animal 
with which we are acquainted, feems to endure the 
want of thefe with more patience, and lef injury 
to health, than Man; and fuch little animals as 
furround our fteps may often afford a leffon of 
calm refignation, in fupporting hunger and watch- 
fulnefs, to the boafted philofopher. 

Hunger is a more deftructive foe to mankind 
than watchfulnefs: but, though fatal without it’s 
proper antidote, it may always be removed by 
food; and to acquire this, Men have been known 
to encounter certain death. However, hunger 
appears to be more terrible in it’s approaches than 
in it’s duration; for the pain occafioned by famine 
decreafes in proportion to the failure of itrength, 
At firft the defire of food is dreadful indeed; but, 
after the firft or fecond day, it’s pains become lefs 
terrible, and a total infenfibility at length kindly 
relieves the wretched fufferer. But though the 
effects of hunger are terrible to the laft degree, 
when we inveftigate the caufe that produces them, 
we find the fubyjeét involved in doubt and intri- 
cacy. This longing eagernefs is probably im- 
parted for a very obvious purpofe, namely, to re- 
plenifh the body when waited by fatigue and per- 
{piration: the calls of appetite will admit of no de- 
nial; nor can either pleafures or advantages divert 
their cogency. 

The defire of eating has by fome been imagined 
to arife from the attrition of the coats of the fto- 
mach againft each other. Others have fuppofed 
that it’s Juices, wanting their neceflary fupply, 
turn acrid, or, as fome fay, pungent; and thus 
fret it’s internal coats, fo as to produce a train of 
the moft uneafy fenfations. Boerhaave unites the 
conjectures of all who preceded him, and afcribes 
hunger to the combined effects of both thefe 
caules; afferting, that the pungency of the gattric 
juices, and the, attrition of it’s coats again{t each 
other, excite thofe pains which nothing but food 
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can alleviate: thefe juices continuing ftill to be 
feparated in the ftomach, and every moment be- 
coming more acrid,mix with the blood, and infec 
the circulation; which being thus contaminated, 
becomes weaker and more contracted; and the 
whole nervous frame fympathifing, an hectic fe- 
ver, and fometimes: madnefs, is produced; in 
which terrible ftate the famifhed creature expires. 
Thus, the Man who dies by hunger may be faid 
to be poifoned with the juices of his own body; 
and is deftroyed lefs by the want of nourifhment 
than through the vitiated ftate of what he has al- 
ready {wallowed. 

But though hunger feems to be more dreaded 
than any other malady, more die of repletion than 
inanition; and, when abftinence is voluntary, it is 
fometimes fupported an almoft incredible length 
of time. In the Records of the Tower, there is 


an account of a native of Scotland, imprifoned — 


for felony, who, for the fpace of fix weeks, re- 
frained from every kind of fuftenance; and, on 
account of this voluntary penance and ftrength of 
conftitution, received the royal pardon. 

When the American Indians undertake long 
journies, and a ftock of provifions fufficient to 
fupport them the whole way would be too much 
for them to carry; to obviate this inconvenience, 
inftead of taking the neceffary quantity, they con- 
trive a method of palliating their hunger, namely, 
by fwallowing pills compofed of calcined fhells 
and tobacco: thefe pills diveft them of all appe- 
tite, by producing a temporary diforder in the 
ftomach; and, no doubt, the frequent repetition 
of this wretched expedient muft eventually prove 
fatal. 

Man is certainly lefs able to fupport hunger 
than any other animal: nor is he better qualified 
to bear a ftate of watchfulnefs. Indeed, fleep 
feems much more neceffary to him than any other 
creature; as, when awake, he may be faid to ex- 
hauft a greater proportion of the nervous fluid, 
and coniequently to ftand in need of an adequate 
fupply. Other animals, when moft awake, are 
but little removed from a ftate of flumber; their 
inert faculties, imprifoned in matter, and rather 


exerted by impulfe than deliberation, require fleep ~ 


more as a ceffation from motion than from 
thought. But with refpect to Man it is far other- 
wile; his ideas fatigued with their various excur- 
fions, demand a ceffation, not lefs than the body 
from toil. 

Fortuaately for mankind, fleep generally ar- 
rives in time to relieve the mental powers, as well 
as the bodily frame: however, Man finds it more 
diffiicul¢ than any other animal to procure repofe; 
and fome are obliged to court it’s approaches for fe- 
veral hours fucceffively before they incline to reft. 
It is often in vain that all light is excluded, all 
noife removed, and warmth and foftnefs confpire 
as it were to invite fleep; the reftlefs and active 
mind {till retains it’s former vigilance ; and reafon, 
that wifhes to refign the reins, is obliged, in fpite 
of herfelf, to maintain them. In this difagreeable 
ftate, the mind ranges from thought to thought, 
willing to lofe the diftinctnefs of perception by in- 
creafing the multitude of images. At laft, when 
fleep makes nearer approaches, every object of 
the imagination begins to blend with that which 
lies next it; a part of their diftinétion fades away ; 
and enfuing fleep fafhions out dreams for the re- 
mainder. 


In fleep, the whole neryous frame is relaxed, 
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while the heart and lungs feem more forcibly’ 


exerted. This fuller circulation produces alfo: 
a tenfion of the mufcles; it may be confidered 
as a kind of exercife, continued through the 
whole frame ; and by this the perfpiration becomes 
more copious, though the appetite for food is en- 
tirely removed. ‘Too much fleep dulls the ap-~ 
prehenfion, weakens the memory, and unfits the 
body for fupporting fatigue: on the contrary, too: 
little fleep emaciates the frame, produces melan- 
choly, and waftes the conftitution. Some degree 


| of care is therefore requifite to regulate the quan- 


tity of fleep, and to talse juft as much as will re- 
{tore nature without oppreffing it. 

The celebrated Philip Barrettiere, who was, 
confidered as a prodigy of learning at the early 
age of fourteen, was known to fleep regularly 
twelve hours in the twenty-four: the extreme ac- 
tivity of his mind, when awake, in fome meafure 
called for an adequate alternation of repofe. A 
life of ftudy, it is well known, unfits the body 
for receiving this gentle refrefhment; and the ap~ 
proaches of fleep are averted by intenfe refleCtion: 
when, therefore, it comes at laft, it’s continuance 
fhould not be haftily interrupted. 

Sleep is indeed, to fome, a very agreeable pe- 
riod of their exiftence. Hence a queftion has 
been agitated in the fchools, Which is the moft 
happy? the Man who is a beggar by night, and a 
king by day ; or he who is a beggar by day, and a 
king by night? It is given in favour of the nightly 
monarch by him who firft ftarted the queftion: 
for the dream (fays he) gives the full enjoyment 
of the dignity, without it’s attendant inconve- 
niencies; while, on the other hand, the king, who 
fuppofes himfelf degraded, feels all the mifery of 
his fallen fortune, without trying to experience the 
comforts of his humble fituation. Thus, by day, 
both ftates have their peculiar diftreffes: but, by 
night, the exalted beggar is perfectly bleffed, and 
the king compleatly miferable. This, however, 
is rather fanciful than juft; the pleafure which 
dreams are capable of conveying feldom reaching 
to our waking pitch of felicity: the mind often, 
in the midft of it’s higheft vifionary fatisfactions, 
demands of itfelf, whether it does not owe them to 
an ilufion? and not unfrequently awakes with the 
reply. 

But it is feldom, except in cafes of the higheft 
delight or the deepeft diftrefs, that the mind has 
power thus to difengage itfelf from the empire of 
fancy: in the common courfe of it’s operations, it 
fubmits to thofe numerous fantaftic images which 
fucceed each other; and which, like many of our 
waking thoughts, are generally forgotten. 

There are others on whom dreams appear to 
have a very different effect; and who, without 
feeming to remember their impreffions the fuc- 
ceeding morning, have yet evidenced, by their 
actions during fleep, that they were very power- 
fully impelled by their dominion. Numberlefs 
inftances of fuch perfons occur, who, while afleep, 
have performed many of the ordinary duties to 
which they have been accuftomed when awake; 
and, with a ridiculous induftry, have compleated 
by night what they failed in accomplifhing by 
day. In the German Ephemerides, mention is 
made of a young ftudent, who being enjoined a 
fevere exercife by his tutor, went to bed defpairing 
of fuccefs. On awaking, however, the next morn- 
ing, to his great furprize, he found the tafk fairly 
executed in his own hand-writing. At the firft, 
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it is faid, he was induced to afcribe this ftrange 
production to the operations of an infernal agent ; 
but his tutor, willing to fcrutinize the affair to 
the bottom, affigned him another exercife, ftill 
more arduous than the former, and took proper 
fteps for obferving his proceedings during the 
night. ‘The young gentleman, on being fo {e- 
verely tafked, experienced the fame inquietude he 
had formerly done: he went to bed penfive and 
dejected, pondering on the tafk of the fucceffive 
day; and, after fome time, fell afteep. Shortly 
after, his tutor, who continued to obferve him 
from a private corner, was furprized to fee him 
rife, and advance very deliberately to a table; 
where taking pen, ink, and paper, he fat down 
very methodically to thinking. It feems that his 
being afleep only ferved to quicken the powers of 
his imagination; for he quickly difpatched the 
tafk affigned him, put his chair afide, and returned 
to bed in order to finifh his fleep. 

The ridiculous hiftory of Arlotto is well 
known; who performed fuch a number of fingular 
actions during his fleep, that a whole volume is 
filled with an account of them. He was an Ita- 
lian Francifcan friar, extremely rigid in his man- 
ners, and remarkably devout and inftructive in 
his daily converfation: however, during his fleep, 
he a¢ted a very different character, and was often 
deteéted in the moft atrocious crimes. He once 
actually attempted a rape inthe night; and awak- 
ing next morning, was furprized to find himfelf 
in the hands of juftice. His brethren of the con- 
vent watched him while he went very deliberately 
into the chapel, and there attempted to commit 
facrilege: they fometimes permitted him to carry 
the chalice and the veftments away into his own 
chamber, and the next morning amufed themfelves 
with the poor man’s confternation at being in- 
formed of his nocturnal adventures. But, of all 
his fleeping tranfactions, that feems the moft ridi- 
culous, in which he was called to pray for the foul 
of a perfon departed. Arlotto having performed 
this folernn office with all due reverence, retired to 
reft in a chamber provided for him; but he had 
no fooner fallen afleep, than he began to reflect, 
that the dead body had got a ring on one of 
the fingers, which he wifhed to approprigte to 
himfelf: accordingly he left his bed, nakedas he 
was; and entering a room full of women, en- 
deavoured to feize the ring with great compo- 
fure. In confequence of this exploit, he was car- 
ried before the court of inquifition, and accufed 
of witchcraft; for which he would probably have 
been condemned, had not his peculiar character 
accidentally come to the knowledge of the inqui- 
fitors. 

From thefe inftances it would appear, that the 
imagination is equally active by night as by day; 
and that ic often involuntarily intrudes where it 
is leaft commanded or defired. While awake, 
and in health, this bufy principle cannot much de- 
ceive us: it may raife a thoufand phantoms before 
us, build fchemes of happinefs, or fhudder at 
ideal mifery ; but the fenfes are all alive and found 
to evince it’s falfity. Our eyes fhew us that the 
profpect is not prefent; our hearing and our touch 
depofe againft it’s reality; and our tafte and fimell- 
ing are equally vigilant in detecting the impofi- 
tion. Reafon, therefore, at once determines on 
the caufe; and the fleeting intruder, Imagination, 
is reftrained, or banifhed from the mind. But it 
is otherwife in fleep: the fenfes being as much as 
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poffible at reft, having loft their peculiar fundtions, 
the imagination is then left to riot at large, and to 
lead the underftanding captive. Every incurfive 
idea then becomes a reality; and the mind being 
deftitute of every power that can correct the iflu- 
fion, receives them for truths. 

Having mentioned the fenfes as correcting the 
errors of the imagination, it naturally follows, that 
we fhould examine the fenfes themfelves, as far as 
they relate to our perceptions; to which object we 
fhall principally confine ourfelves. 

The eyes, by which we enjoy the fenfe of vifion, 
are very early formed in the human embryo: in 
the chicken alfo, they are the firft double organs 
that make their appearance, and are more promi- 
nent than any other parts. In viviparous ani- 
mals, it is true, and particularly in Man, they are 
not fo large, in proportion, as in the oviparous; 
but ftill they are more quickly expanded than the 
remainder of the fyftem. The fame remark ap- 
plies to the organ of hearing: the little bones 
which compofe the internal parts of the ear are 
entirely formed before the other bones, though 
much larger, have acquired any part of their 
growth or folidity. Hence it appears that thofe 
parts of the body which are furnifhed with the 
greateft quantity of nerves, are the firft in forma- 
tion: thus the brain and the {pinal marrow are 
the firft perceptible parts in the embryo; and in 
general it may be faid, that wherever the nerves 
throw out their ramifications, there the parts are 
fooneft begun, and moft compleatly finifhed. 

On examining the eyes of a child fome hours, 
or even days, after.it’s birth, it will immediately 
be perceptible that it is incapable of ufing them. 
The humours of the organ not having acquired a 
fufficient confiftence, the rays of light ftrike but 
confufedly on the retina, or expanfion of nerves 
at the back ofthe eye. Itis not till a month after 
they are born, that children fix their eyes on ob- 
jects; for, before that time, they turn them indif- 
criminately every where, without appearing to be 
affected by any. At fix or feven weeks old, they 
plainly difcover a choice in the objects of their at- 
tention; they fix their eyes on luminous objects; 
and are attracted by the moft brilliant colours. 
Hitherto, however, they only feem to fortify the 
organ for feeing diftinétly; but they have {till 
many illufions to correct. The firft great error in 
vifion is, that the eye inverts every object; and 
till children learn the real pofition of bodies by 
the fenfe of feeling, every object appears turned 
upfide down. A fecond error in the vifion of in- 
fants arifes from the double appearance of ob- 
jects; becaufe a diftinét image of the fame object 
is formed on the retina of each eye. This error 
alfo can only be correéted by the touch; and 
though in reality every object we fee appears in- 
verted and double, yet the judgment and habit 
have fo often corrected the fenfe, that we no longer 
fubmit to it’s impofition, but behold every object 
in it’s juft pofition, the very inftant it appears. 
Hence, if we were deprived of feeling, our eyes 
would deceive us, both with regard to the pofition 
and number of objects. 

To render it evident that we fee objects in- 
verted, we have only to obferve the manner in 
which images are reprefented, tranfmitted through 
a finall aperture in a darkened room; when all the 
images from without are delineated on the wall 
in an inverted pofition: for, as all the rays 
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without, cannot enter the aperture in the fame ex- 
tent they poffeffed on leaving the object, fince, if 
fo, they would require the aperture to be as large 
as the object; and as each part, and every point of 
the object, emits the image of itfelf on every fide, 
and the rays, which form thefe images, pafs from 
all points of the object as from fo many centres; 
fo none of them can pafs through the aperture but 
thofe that arrive at it in different directions. 
Hence the fmall hole becomes the centre of the 
whole object, at which the rays flowing from the 
lower, as well as the higher parts of the object, 
arrive in converging directions; and confequently 
they muft crofs each other in the central point, 
and thus reprefent the picture of the object on the 
oppofite wall in an inverted pofition. | 
n like manner, it is eafy to conceive that all 
objects appear double, whatever our prefent fen- 
fations may feem to tell us to the contrary.. To 
convince us of this, we have only to compare the 
fituation of any one object on fhutting one eye, 
and then compare the fame fituation by fhutting 
the other. If, for inftance, we fhut the right eye, 
we fhall find it hide a certain part of the room vi- 
fible, and another part of the room concealed 
which before was vifible: however, if both eyes 
be opened, the part concealed will appear to lie 
between the two extremes. But the fact is, we be- 
hold one image of the concealed objeét on the 
right, and another on the left; though, from habit, 
we fuppofe that we fee but one object placed be- 
tween both, our fenfe of feeling having corrected 
the object of fight. And thus alfo, if inftead of 
two eyes we had two hundred, we fhould at firft 
imagine the objects increafed in proportion, till 
one fenfe had corrected the errors of another. 
Having therefore two eyes, may be fuppofed 
from thefe premifes to be rather an inconvenience 
than a benefit, fince one eye would anfwer the 
purpofes of fight as well, and be lefs liable to illu- 
fion. But it is remarkably otherwife: two eyes 
greatly contribute, if not to diftindt, at leaft to ex- 
tenfive vifion. When an object is placed at a 
moderate diftance, by the means of both eyes we 
comprehend a larger fhare of it than we poffibly 
could with one; the right eye taking in a greater 
portion of it’s right fide, and the left of it’s cor- 
refpondent fide. Thus both eyes, in forme mea- 
fure, fee round the object. 

In either eye there is a point, which has no 
vifion whatfoever; fo that if one of them only is 
employed in feeing, there is a part of the object to 
which it is totally blind. To be convinced of 
this, we have only to try a very eafy experiment: 
if we take three black patches, and ftick them ona 
white wall, about a foot diftant from each other, 
and about the height of the obferver’s eye; then 
retire fix or feven feet back, and fhut one eye; by 
trying for fome time, we fhall find, that while we 
diftin@tly behold the black fpots to the right and 
left, that which is in the middle remains totally 
unfeen. In other words, when we bring that part 
of the eye where the optic artery runs, to fall on 
the object, it will then become invifible. This 
defect, however, in either eye, is always corrected 
by both, fince the part of the object unfeen 
by one will be very diftinétly perceived by the 
other. 

Befides the former defeéts, we can have no idea 
of diftances from the fight, without the help of the 
touch. Naturally, every object we fee appears to 
be within our eyes; and a child, who has as yet 
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made little ufe of the fenfe of feeling, muft fup- 
pofe that every thing it fees makes a part of it- 
felf: fuch objets only appear more, or lefs 
bulky, as they approach or recede from it’s eyes; 
fo that a fly that is near, will feem larger than an 
ox at a diftance. Experience alone can rectify 
this miftake; and a long intimacy with the real 
magnitude of every object quickly informs us of 
the diftance at which it is feen. The Man who is 
moft remote in a file of foldiers, appears in reality 
much lefs than the Man next to us: however, we 
do not perceive this difference, but continue to 
think him of equal ftature; for the numbers we 
have feen thus leffened by diftance, and have 
found, by reiterated experience, to be of the na- 
tural fize, inftantly correct the fenfe, and every ob- 
ject is viewed with nearly it’s natural proportion. 
But it is otherwife if we obferve objects in fuch 
fituations where we have not had fufficient expe- 
rience to correct the errors of the eye: if, for in- 
ftance, we look at Men from the top of a high 
{teeple, in that cafe they appear very much dimi- 
nifhed, as we have not had an opportunity of cor- 
recting the fenfe fufficiently in that fituation. 

But though a fimall degree of reflection will 
ferve to affure us,of the truth of thofe pofitions, 
it may not be amifs to corroborate them by an 
authority which cannot be called in queftion. 
That eminent anatomift Chefelden having couch- 
ed a boy of thirteen for a cataract, who had hi- 
therto been blind, and thus at once reftored him 
to fight, curioufly marked the progrefs of his 
mind on that occafion. ‘This youth, though till 
then incapable of feeing, yet was not totally blind, 
but could teli day from night, as perfons in fimi- 
lar fituations always may: he could alfo, with a 
{trong light, diftinguifh black from white, and 
either from the vivid fcarlet dye; however, he 
perceived nothing of the form of bodies; and, 
without a bright light, not even colours them- 
felves. At firft, he was couched only in one of 
his eyes; and when he faw for the firft time, he 
was fo totally incapable of judging of diftances, 
that he fuppofed his eyes touched every objec 
which he faw, in the fame manner as his hands 
might be, faid to feel them. The objects moft 
agreeable to him were fuch as had plain furfaces 
and regular figures; though as yet he could form 
no idea oi their different figures, or affign a rea- 
fon why one pleafed him more than another. He 
delighted moft in green colours; but black ob- 
jects, as if recalling to his remembrance his for- 
mer blindnefs, he regarded with horror. When 
thofe things were fhewn him to which he had been 
formerly familiarized by the fenfe of feeling, he 
beheld them with earneftnefs, in order to remem- 
ber them a fecond time; but as he had too many 
to recollect at once, he forgot the greateft num- 
ber. He expreffed great furprize on finding that 
thofe perfons and things he loved beft, were not 
the moft beautiful to the fight; and even teftified 
difpleafure that his parents were not fo handfome 
as he conceived them to be. ‘Two months almoft 
elapfed before he could difcover that a picture re- 
fembled a folid boay: till then he only confi- 
dered it as a flat furface, varioufly thadowed; 
but, when he began to perceive that thofe kind 
of fhadings actually reprefented human beings, 
he endeavoured to examine by his touch, whe- 
ther they had not the ufual qualities of fuch bo- 
dies; and was much difappointed to find what 
he expected a very unequal furface to be fmooth 
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and even. At firft, he was incapable of fupport- 
ing a large quantity of light, and he faw every 
object much larger than the life; but, in propor- 
tion as he faw objects that were really large, he 
feemed to think the former were diminifhed: and 
though he knew the chamber he ufed in the houfe, 
yet, till he faw the latter, he could not be brought 
to conceive how an houfe could be larger than a 
chamber. Before the operation, he had no great 
expectations from the pleafure he fhould derive 
from a new fenfe: he was only excited by the 
hopes of being able to read and write; and faid, 
that he could receive no greater enjoyment from 
walking in the garden with his fight, than he had 
without it, fince he ranged there at his eafe, and 
was acquainted with every walk. But when he 
began to make ufe of this new fenfe, he was 
tranfported beyond meafure: every new object 
feemed a new fource of delight, and his pleafure 
was great beyond expreffion. 

Chefelden makes mention of many more who 
were reftored to fight in this manner: they ail 
feemed to concur in their perceptions with. this 
youth; and were particularly embarraffed in learn- 
ing how to direct their eyes to the objects they 
wifhed to obferve. 

Thus itis, that our feeling corrects the fenfe of 
feeing, and that objects which appear of fo many 
different fizes, at different diftances, are all re- 
duced, by experience, to their natural ftandard. 
But not only the feeling, but alfo the colour, and 
the fplendor of the object, contribute, in fome 
meafure, to affift us in forming fome idea of the 
diftance at which it appears. Thefe objects which 
we behold moft ftrongly marked with light and 
fhade, we readily difcover to be nearer than thofe 
in which the colours are more faintly {pread, and 
which, in fome meafure, take a part of their hue 
from the air between themandus. Luminous ob- 
jects alfo are feen at a greater diftance than fuch as 
are ob{cure; and moft probably for this reafon ; be- 


caufe, being lefs correfpondent in colour to the air. 


which interpotes, their impreffions are lefs effaced 
by it, and they continue more diftinétly vifible: 
thus a black and diftant objet is recognized at a 
lefs diftance than a bright and glittering one; and 
a fire by night is vifible much farther off than by 
day. 

The diftance at which any object can be feen is 
feldom the fame in both eyes: there are few Men 
who have both thefe organs equally ftrong; and 
when this inequality is great, the ftrongeft eye is 
moft eenerally employed; and hence proceeds that 
aukward look, which is commonly known by the 
appellation of {quinting or ftrabifm. 

Many reafons con{fpire to induce us to believe, 
that fuch perfons as are near-fighted fee objects 
larger than other perfons; and yet the contrary is 
moft certainly true, for they fee them lefs. Buffon 
informs us, that he himfelf is fhort-fighted; and 
that his left eye is ftronger than his right: he has 
very frequently obferved, on looking at any ob- 
jects, fuch as the letters of a book, that they ap- 
pear lefs to the weakeft eye; and when he places a 
book, fo that the letters appear double, the images 


of the left eye, which is ftrongeft, are greater than” 


thofe of the right, which is the moft feeble. He 
farther tells us, that he has examined feveral other 
perfons who were in fimilar circumftances, and has 
always found that the beft eye faw every object 
the largeft. This he afcribes to habit; for near- 
fighted people being accuftomed to approach the 
object more clofely, and to view but a fmail part 
Yot..H. 
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of it at a time, when the entire objec is feen, ie 
appears lefs to them than to others. 

As the eyes of infants are lefs than thofe of 
adults, they muft likewife fee obje&s in a dimi- 
nifhed light; for the objeét formed on the back of 
the eye will be large, in proportion as the eye is 
capacious: and infants having it lefs, cannot enjoy 
fo large a picture of the objeé&t. This may be a 
reafon alfo why they are unable to fee fo diftinlly, 
or at fuch diftances, as perfons arrived at maturity. 
Old people, on the contrary, fee bodies which are 
clofe to them very indiftinétly, but thofe at a 
greater diftance with more precifion; and this 
probably arifes rather from an alteration in the 
coats, or perhaps humours of the eye, than from 
their diminution, as is generally fuppofed. For 
inftance; the cornea may become too rigid to 
adapt itfelf, and to affume a proper convexity 
for perceiving minute objects; and it’s very 
flatnefs will be fufficient to adapt it for diftant 
vifion. 

When we caft our eyes on an object extremely 
brilliant, or fix and detain them too long on 
the fame obje&, the organ is hurt and fatigued ; 
it’s vifion becomes indiftinét; and the image of 
the body, which has thus too violently er too per= 
feveringly employed us, is painted on every thing 
we look at, and mixes with every object that oc-~ 
curs: and this is an obvious confequence of the 
eye taking in too much light, either immediately, 
or by reflexion. Every body expofed to+e light 


for a time, imbibes a quantity of it’s ra ch 
being brought intodarknels, it cannot dy 
difcharge. Thus, if the hand be exp: the 
full glare of day-light for fome time, ar im- 
mediately {natched into a dark room, ftill 
appear luminous, and become dark trees. 
It is thus with the eye; which, either uftant 
gaze at the fun, or a fteady continua fome 
lefs brilliant object, has admitted too light; 
it’s humours are, for a while, unfit / in, till 
the fuperabundant light is difcharge ays of 
amilder nature have found admiffior 

How inimical to the fight the v, ight 
and luminous objects is, may be eafily ich 


people as inhabit countries covered 

during the greateft part of the year, who . 
become blind before their time. Travellc. 
crofs thefe regions are obliged to wear crapes 
fore their eyes, in order to preferve them. Th. 
fame precaution is equally neceflary in the fandy 
defarts of Arabia: the reflexion of the light is 
there fo ftrong, that it is impoffible to fupport the 
effect without incurring the moft imminent dan- 
ger of totally lofing the fight. Such perfons, 
therefore, as are obliged to read or write for any 
length of time, fhould ufe a moderate light; and 
though it may feem infufficient at firft, the eye 
will by degrees accuftom itfelf to the fhade, and 
be lefs injured by the mediocrity of the light than 
it’s excefs. 

The fenfe of hearing, like that of feeing, being 
intended to give us notice of remote objects, is 
fubject to fimilar errors, and equally impofes on 
the underftanding, when we have no opportunity 
of rectifying by the touch the ideas it excites. 
The faculty of hearing communicates no diftiné& 
intelligence of the diftance of fonorous bodies: 
a great noife at a diftance, and a fmall one when 
near, produce the fame fenfation; and unlefs we 
derive information from the other fenfes, we can- 
not diftinguifh the remotenefs of the one from that 
of the other, When we hear an unknown found, 
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we can neither judge of the diftance, nor of the 
momentum of the ftroke that gives rife to it; but 
whenever we can afcertain the {pecies of any indi- 
vidual found, we are enabled to guefs both at the 
diftance and the momentum of the ftroke. If, 
for example, we hear the report of a cannon, or 
the found of a bell, we compare them with thofe of 
the fame kind we have formerly heard, and thus 
form a pretty exact judgment of their diftance and 
force. 

Every body ftriking againft another produces 
a found, which is fimple, and but one in non- 
elaftic bodies, but often repeated in fuch as are 
elaftic. If we ftrike a bell, or a ftretched ftring, 
which are both elaftic, a fingle blow produces a 
found, which is repeated by the undulations of the 
fonorous body, and is multiplied as often as it 
happens to vibrate: thefe undulations each ftrike 
their own peculiar blow; but they fucceed each 
other fo rapidly, that the ear fuppofes them one 
continued found, whereas they are many. <A per- 
fon who fhould, for the firft time, hear the toll of 
a bell, would very probably be able to diftinguith 
thefe breaks of found; and, in fact, even conftant 
experience cannot prevent us from perceiving an 
intenfion and remiffion in the found. After this 
manner, fonorous bodies are of two kinds; thofe. 
non-elaftic ones, which being ftruck, return but a 
fingle found; and thofe more elaftic, returning a 
fucceffion of found; which uniting together, form 
one tone. This tone may be confidered as a great 
number of founds, all produced after each other 
by the fame body; as we find in a bell, or the 
ftring ot a harpfichord, which continue to found 
fome time after they are ftruck. A continued 
tone may alfo be produced from a non-elaftic 
body, by repeating the blow quick and often; as 
when we beat a drum, or draw a bow along a 
fiddle-ftring. 

Regarding the fubjeé in this light, if we fhould 
multiply the number of blows, or repeat them at 
quicker imtervals on the fonorous body, it is evi- 
dent thar; this will have no effect in altering the 
tone; it will only render it more even, or more 
diftinét But it will be otherwife if we increafe 
the force of the blow: if we ftrike the body with 
double weight, this will produce a tone twice as 
loud as the former. If, for inftance, a table is 
ftruck with a rod, the found will be very different 
from that produced by ftriking it with a cudgel. 
Hence, therefore, we may infer, that all bodies 
emit a eraver and a louder tone, not in proportion 
to the number of times they are ftruck, but to the 
force that ftrikes them: and if this be true, it is 
evident that thofe philofophers who make the tone 
of afonorous body to depend only on the number 
of it’s vibrations, and not on the force, have mif- 
taken what is only an effect for a caufe. A bell, 
or an elaftic ftring, can only be confidered as a 
drum beaten; and the frequency of the blows can 
make no alteration whatever in the tones. The 
largeft bells, and the longeft and thickeft ftrings, 
have the moft forcible vibrations; and therefore 
their tones are the loudeft and graveft. 

In order to difcover how founds thus produced 
become harmonious, it muft be obferved, that no 
one continuing tone, however loud and {welling, 
can give us pleafure: we muft have a fucceflion of 
tones, and thofe in the moft pleafing proportion. 
‘The nature of this proportion may be conceived 
thus: if we ftrike a body incapable of vibration 
with a double force, or, what amounts to the fame 
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thing, with a double mafs of matter, it will pro- 
duce a found that will be doubly grave. Mufic 
has been faid, by the ancients, to have been firft 
invented from the blows of different fized hammers 
on an anvil: fuppofe then we ftrike an anvil with 
a hammer of one pound weight; and again with 
one of two pounds, it is plain that the latter will 
produce a found twice as grave as the former, 
But if we ftrike with a two-pound hammer, and 
then with a three, it is evident that the latter will 
produce a found one-third more grave than the 
former; and if we ftrike an anvil with a three- 
pound hammer, and then with a four, it will like- 
wife follow; that the latter will be a-quarter part 
more grave than the former. Now, on comparing 
thefe founds, it is obvious that the difference be- 
tween one and two 1s more eafily perceived than 
between two and three, three and four, or any 
numbers fucceeding in the fame proportion. The 
fucceffion of founds will therefore be pleafing in 
proportion to the eafe with which they may be 
diftinguifhed. That found which is double the 
former, or, in other words, the o¢tave to the pre- 
ceding tone, will of all others be the moft pleaf- 
ing: the next to that, which is at two or three, or, 
in other words, the third, will be moft agreeable ; 
and thus univerfally, thofe founds whofe difference 
may be moft eafily compared, are the moft melo- 
dious. The profeffors of mufic have therefore 
contented themfelves with feven different propor- 
tions of found, which are cailed notes, and fuffi- 
ciently anfwer every purpofe of pleafing harmony : 
not but that they might adopt a greater diverfity 
of proportions, and fome have actually done fo; 
but in thefe the differences of the proportions are 
fo imperceptible, that the ear is rather fatigued 
than charmed in making the diftinétion. How- 
ever, in order to give variety, they have admitted 
half tones: but in all countries where mufic is yet 
imperfectly underftood, fuch are rejected, as the 
natives can perceive no mufic but in the obvidus 
tones. The Chinefe, for inftance, have neither 
flats nor fharps in their mufic; but the intervals 
between the other notes are in the fame proportion 
with ours. 

Sound, like light, is not only propagated at a 
diftance, but capable of being reflected; but the 
laws of this reflection, it muft be confeffed, are 
but imperfeétly underftood. All we know is, 
that found is principally reflected when it’s motion 
is interrupted by hard bodies: a mountain, a 
houfe, or a wall, reflects found, and fometimes in 
fuch perfection, that we imagine it proceeds from 
a quite contrary direction to that of it’s original 
motion. Smooth concave fubftances, fuch as 
vaults and hollow rocks, increafe the reverbera- 
tion, but no art can conftitute an echo; and fome 
who have been at great labour and expence to 
effect fuch a project, have only erected fhapelefs 
buildings, whofe filence proved a mortifying lec- 
ture on their prefumptuous folly. 

The internal cavity of the ear, which is fitted 
for the purpofe of echoing found with the greateft 
precifion, is hollowed out of the hard part of the 
temporal bone, like a cavern in a rock. In this 
cavity founds are repeated and articulated: this 
repetition of found excites vibrations in the folid 
parts of the lamina of the cochlea, which are com- 
municated to the membranous part of the lamina; 
and this membranous part 1s an expanfion of the 
auditory nerve, which conveys the different vibra- 
tions to the mind. As the offeous parts are folid 
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and infenfible, they can receive and refie&t founds 
only while the nerves poffets the power of produc- 
ing fenfation. Now, in the organ of hearing, the 
only nervous part is a portion of the {piral lamina ; 
all the refit is folid: hence this part may be re- 
garded as the immediate organ of hearing, as may 
be proved by the fubfequent reflections. 

‘Vhe external ear 1s only an acceffory to the in- 
ternal: it’s concave windings may augment the 
quantity of found; but we can hear very well 
without the external ears, as appears from dogs 
and other animals which have thefe organs ampu- 
tated. Nor is the membrane of the tympanum 
more efential to the perception of found than the 
external ear; foremany have heard diftinétly after 
this organ was either totally or partially deftroved. 
The femicircular canals, however, appear to be 
more necefiary: thefe are a kind of winding tubes 
in the os petrofum, that feem to direét and con- 
duct the fonorous particles to the membranous 
part ef the cochlea, on which found acts, and it’s 
fenfation is produced. 

One of the moft common diforders incident to 
old age, is deafnefs, which probably proceeds from 
the rigidity of the nerves in the labyrinth of the 
ear. This diforder alfo fometimes arifes from a 
ftoppage of the wax, which art may eafily remedy. 
In order to difcover whether the defeét be an in- 
ternal or an external one, let the deaf perfon put 
a repeating watch into his mouth; and, if he hears 
it ftrike, he may be affured that his diforder pro- 
ceeds from an external caufe, and is in fome mea- 
fure curable: for there is a paflage from the ears- 
into the mouth by what anatomifts call the eufta- 
chian tube; and by this paflage people often hear 
founds when they receive none through the larger 
channel; and this alfo is the reafon why we often 
fee perfons who liften with great attention, hearken 
with their mouths open, in order to admit the 
found by every aperture.’ 


Tt has often been remarked, that thofe who have - 


unmufical ears, and bad voices, hear better with 
one ear than the other. . Buffon, who made many 
experiments on perfons of this defcription, always 
found that their defe& in judging properly of 
founds proceeded from the inequality of their 
ears; for as they receive by both unequal fenfa- 
-tions at the fame time, they muft neceflarily form 
an unjuft idea. In this manner, as thofe people 
-hear falfely, they alfo, without being confcious of 
it, fing falfely. Such perfons are alfo frequently 
deceived with regard to the fide from whence the 
found arrives, generally fuppofing it to come on 
the part of the beft ear. 

‘Trumpets or funnels, employed in aMfifting the 
hearing, anfwer the fame end as convex glafles to 
old or decayedeyes. The parts neceffary to hear- 
ing, as well as thofe effential to vifion, become ob- 
tufe and infenfible through age; and therefore 
each of thern equally requires the affiftance of art 
to augment the quantity of the medium through 
which their peculiar fenfations are tranfmitted. 
Trumpets for facilitating hearing might be ren- 
dered as extenfively ufeful to the ear as telefcopes 
are to the eye: but thefe trumpets would not be 
employed to advantage except in folitary and 
filent places; for neighbouring founds are uni- 
-formly colleéted and blended with thofe at a dif- 
tance, and produce in the ear nothing but a con- 
fufed noife. 

Hearing 1s a much more neceffary fenfe to Men 
than to other animals. To the latter it is only a 
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warning againft danger, or an encouragement to 
mutual affiftance; but to Man, it is the fource of 
moft of his pleafures, and without it the reft of his 
fenfes would be of little fervice. A perfon born 
deaf muft neceffarily be dumb; and his whole 
{phere of knowledge muft be bounded only by 
fenfual objects. We have an inftance, in the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Sciences, of a perfon 
who, though born deaf, was reftored to perfect 
hearing at the age of twenty-four years. The ac- 
count runs thus: 

‘ A young Man, of the town of Chartres, about 
twenty-four years of age, who had been deaf from 
his birth, began all at once to fpeak, to the utter 
aftonifhment of all who knewhim. He informed 
his friends that, for three or four months preceding, 
he had heard the found of bells; and that he was 
extremely furprized at this new and unknown fen- 
fation. Some time after, a kind of humour iffued 
from his left ear, and then he heard diftin@ly with 
both. During thefe three or four months, he liften- 
ed to every thing; and, without attempting to 
{peak loud, he habituated himfelf to utter foftly the 
words fpoken by others. After labouring hard in 
acquiring the pronunciation of words, and in learn- 
ing the ideas annexed to them, at length thinking 
hirafelf qualified to break filence, he declared that 
he could fpeak, though ftill imperfeétly. Soon 
after, he was interrogated by fome able divines 
concerning his former condition: their principal 
queftions turned on God, the foul, and moral good 
and evil; but of thefe fubjeéts he feemed not to 
have the fmalleft conception. Though he was 
born of Catholic parents, attended mafs, and was 
inftructed to make the fign of the crofs, and to 
affume all the external marks of devotion, he had 
no comprehenfion of their real meaning. He had 
formed no diftinét idea of death; and feemed to 
exift purely in an animal ftate. Wholly occupied 
about fenfible objects, and with the few ideas he 
had acquired by the eye, he drew no conclufions 
from them. He was by no means deftitute of abi- 
lities; but the underftanding of a Man, when de- 
prived of the intercourfe of fociety, ha* fo little 
exercife or cultivation, that he never thnks but 
when fenfible objects obtrude themfelves on his 
mind: the great fource of human ideas arifes from 
the reciprocal intercourfe of fociety.’ 

Notwithftanding, it is very poflible to commu- 
nicate ideas to deaf Men which they previoufly 
wanted, and even to give them very precife no- 
tions of fome abftract fubyects by means of fiens 
and letters. A perfon born deaf may, in time, 
with fufficient pains, be taught to write and read; 
to fpeak; and, by the motion of the lips, to un- 
derftand what is faid to him: however, it is pro- 
bable, that as meft of the motions of {peech are 
made within the mouth by means of the tongue, 
the knowledge arifing from the motion of the 
lips is very confined; and perfons labouring under 
the defect of hearing have always a harfh and dif- 
fonant articulation, becaufe they can form no idea 
of mufical founds, or the harmony of juft elocu- 
tion. Indeed, deaf perfons who had acquired any 
tolerable fhare of learning, were formerly regarded 
as prodigies; but there have been fo many in- 
{tances of fuccefs lately, and fo many have gained 
celebrity in this mode of inftruction, that, though 
till a matter of fome curiofity, it ceafes to be an 
object of wonder. 

Of all the fenfes poffeffed by Man, perhaps 
there is none in which he is more inferior to other 
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nimals than in that of fmelling. With refpect 
to Man, it is a fenfe which atts in a narrow {phere, 
and as frequently excites difguft as pleafure; but, 
with regard to many other animals, it is diffufed 
to a very great extent, and never feems to prove 
offenfive. Dogs not only trace the fteps of other 
animals, but alfo difcover them by their fcent at 
a very great diftance; and, while they are thus ex- 
quifitely fenfible of all fmells, they appear to be 
fatisfed with all. 

But though this fenfe is in general fo very weak 
in Man, it is much more powerful in fuch nations 
as abftain from animal food than among Eu- 
ropeans. ‘The Indian Bramins, we are informed, 
poffefs a power of fmelling equal to that of moft 
other creatures: they can fmell the water which 
they drink, which to us feems quite infipid. The 
negroes of the Antilles alfo, by fmell alone, can 
diftinguifh between the footfteps of a Frenchman 
and thofe of a negro. It is probable, therefore, 
that this organ is obtunded by a luxurious courfe 
of life; and that the pleafures which might arife 
from odorous fmells are facrificed to the gratifica- 
tion of the tafte. However, fmelling is a fenfe 
that may, in fome meafure, be difpenfed with; and 
inftances are not wanting of perfons who have been 
entirely deftitute of it, without experiencing any 
confiderable inconvenience from it’s lofs. Ina 
ftate of nature, it might have fuperior utility in 
guiding us to proper nourifhment, and deterring 
us from that which is unwholefome; but, in our 
prefent fituation, fuch information is little wanted, 
and indeed but little attended to. In faét, the 
fenfe of fmelling often conveys falfe intelligence. 
Many fubftances which emit a difagreeable odour, 
are neverthelefs falubrious, and pleafant to the 
tafte; and fuch perfons as ftudy epicurifm as an 
art, feldom think a meal fit to pleafe the appetite 
till it begins to offend the nofe: on the contrary, 
there are many things whofe fmell is grateful, 
which yet are noxious, or fatal to the conftitution. 
Phyficians in general think that perfumes are un- 
wholefome; and that they relax the nerves, pro- 
duce head-aches, and retard digeftion. The ma- 
chineel apple, which is known to be poifonous in 
avery high degree, poffeffes a moft grateful odour ; 
and fome of thofe mineral vapours which often 
prove fatal in the ftomach, fmell like the fweeteft 
flowers, and thus continue to flatter till they deftroy. 

From hence it would appear, that the fenfe of 
fmelling is rather an attendant on a neceffary plea- 
fure, than a means of dire€ting us in the choice of 
food. Indeed, if we examine the natives of dif- 
ferent countries, or even diftin& natives of the 
fame, we fhall find no pleafure in which they dif- 
fer fo widely as that of {melling. Some perfons 
are charmed with the odour of a rofe; others can- 
not endure it. Savage nations in general are 
highly delighted with the fmell of afafcetida; 
among Europeans, it is confidered as one of the 
moft naufeous odours in nature. It would there- 
fore feem, that our delight in perfumes is in a 
ereat meafure acquired by habit; and that a very 
little induftry would bring us totally to invert the 
perception of fmells. This much 1s certain, that 
many bodies which at a diftance produce an 
agreeable perfume, when approached too near, 
have a moft ungrateful odour. Mufk and am- 
bereris, 1n {mall quantities, are confidered by moft 
perfons as highly fragrant; and yet, in larger pro- 
portions, their {cent 1s intolerable. 

" From a combination of two bodies, each of 
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which individually is deftitute of fmell, a very 
powerful perfume may be drawn. ‘Thus, by 
grinding quick-lime with fal ammoniac, a very 
foetid mixture may be produced. On the con- 
trary, from a mixture of ‘two bodies, feparately 
difagreeable, a very pleafant aromatic odour may 
be gained: a mixture of aqua fortis with fpirits of 
wine will produce this effect. But not only the 
alteration of bodies, by means of each other, 
but alfo the fmalleit variation in our health or 
feelings, makes a very great change in this fenfe, 
and frequently deprives us of it totally. A flight 
cold often intercepts the fenfe of fmelling, and as 
often alters the nature of odours. Some perfons, 
after their recovery from a diforder, retain an un- 
conquerable averfion to thofe fmells which charm- 
ed them moft before; and many have been known 
to exprefs an antipathy to fome animals whofe 
prefence they inftantly perceived by the fmell. 
From all which it may be fairly deduced, that 
the fenfe of fmelling is an uncertain monitor, 
eafily deranged, and unfelt where moftly wanting. 

The fenfe of tafting bears the ftrongeft affinity 
to that of fmelling. This fome have confidered 
as a nicer kind of touch, and have accordingly un- 
dertaken to account, in a very mechanical man- 
ner, for the difference of favours. Such bodies, 
fay they, as are pointed, happening to be applied 
to the papilla of the tongue, excite a very pow- 
erful fenfation, and give us the idea of faltnefs: 
fuch, on the contrary, as are of a rounder figure, 
flide fmoothly along the papilla, and are per- 
ceived to be fweet. In this manner, with minute 
labour, they have gone through the varieties of 
imagined forms in bodies, and have affiened to 
each of them imaginary effeéts. All that can be 
determined with precifion on the nature of tafte 
is, that the fubftances to be tafted mutt be either 
fomewhat moiftened, or in fome meafure diflolved 
by the faliva, before they can produce a proper 
fenfation. Provided the tongue itfelf, and the 
body to be tafted, are extremely dry, no tate 
whatever enfues: the fenfation is then changed ; 
and the tongue, inftead of tafting, can only be 
faid to feel the objeét. For this reafon, children 
have a ftronger relifh of taftes than thofe who are 
more advanced in life. This organ, with them, 
from the greater moifture of their bodies, is pre- 
ferved in greater perfection; and is confequently 
better adapted to perform it’s funétions. Moft 
perfons remember how great a pleafure they ex- 
perienced in {weets while children; but their tafte 
growing more obtufe through age, they are 
obliged to excite it by artificial means: then they 
call in the affiftance of poignant fauces, of ftrong 
relifhes, and falts and aromatics; all which the 
delicacy of their tender organs in childhood 
were unable to endure. With age, the tafte 
crows callous to natural relifhes, and is artif- 
cially formed to others more unnatural; fo that 
the higheft epicure may be truly {aid to have 
the moft depraved tafte, as, from the obtufenefs 
of his organs, he is obliged to have recourfe to 
fuch a variety of expedients for gratifying his 
vitiated appetite. 

As fmells are frequently rendered agreeable by 
habit, fo alfo are taftes. Tobacco and coffee, 
fo pleafing to many, are neverthelefs at firft dif- 
agreeable to all: it is not without perfeverance 
that we begin to relifh them; but we force na- 
ture fo long, that what was conftraint in the be- 
ginning at laf{t becomes inclination, 

Feeling 
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Feeling is the moft grofs, and yet the moft 
ufeful of all the fenfes. Man often furvives the 
lofs of the reft; but of this he can never be to- 
tally deprived but with life. Though this fenfe 
is diffufed over all parts of the body, it frequent- 
ly happens, that thofe members which are moft 
exercifed in touching, acquire the greateft degree 
of accuracy: thus, the fingers, by long habit, 
become ereater mafters in the art than any others, 
even where the senfation is more delicate and fine. 
It is from this habit therefore, and their peculiar 
formation, and not, as fome have fuppofed, from 
their being furnifhed with a greater quantity of 
nerves, that the fingers are thus perfectly qualified 
to judge of forms. Blind people, who are ob- 
liged to ufe them much oftener than others, have 
this fenfe in much greater perfection: fo that the 
delicacy of the touch arifes rather from the habit 
of conftantly employing the fingers, than from 
any fancied fuperiority in their formation. 

Such animals as are furnifhed with hands ap- 
pear to have moft fagacity. Apes imitate the 
mechanical actions of Men fo compleatly, that 
they feem to be excited by the fame fenfations: 
but no animals which are deftitute of hands can 
form any diftinét: ideas of the fhape of objects by 
which they are furrounded; becaufe they want 
that organ which ferves to examine and meafure 
their forms, their elevations, and their depref- 
fions. A quadruped probably conceives as er- 
roneous an idea of any thing near it, asa child 
would of a diftant rock or mountain; and hence 
we often fee animals frightened at things with 
which they ought to be better acquainted. In 
them the muzzle is the principal organ of feel- 
ing, which is divided into two parts by the 
mouth; and this, with the affiftance of the tongue, 
ferves to touch bodies, before they are feized 
with the teeth. It is alfo probable that animals 
farnifhed with many inftruments of feeling have 
a fuperior faculty of diftinguifhing and chufing 
whatever is agreeable or convenient for them. 
Hence fifhes, whofe bodies are covered with 
{cales, and deftitute of any organs for feeling, 
mutt be the moft ftupid of all animals; and fer- 
pents, by their undulatory motion, may be bet- 
ter adapted to judge of the figures of bodies. 
But all thefe can have but very imperfect ideas of 
feeling; and when animals are deprived of this, 
the reft of their fenfes are extremely fallacious. 

Feeling, therefore, may be faid to be the guar- 
dian, the judge, and the teft of all the other 
fenfes; it eftablifhes their information, and de- 
tects their errors. All the other fenfes are altered 
by time, and contradict their former evidence: 
but the touch fti!! continues the fame; and, 
though extremely confined in it’s operations, it 
is never found to deceive. 

To a perfon who enjoyed the ufe of the other 
fenfes only, the univerfe would prove but a fcene 
of illufion; every objeé&t would be mifreprefented, 
and all it’s properties unknown. Buffon has 
pourtrayed a Man, newly brought into exiftence, 
deferibing the illufion of his firft fenfations, and 
pointing out the gradations by which he arrived 
at reality. He confiders him as waking amidtt 
the productions of nature; and, in order to ani- 
mate his narrative in the ftrongeft manner, has 
fet forth this ideal being as endowed with the cift 
of fpeech, and defcribing his firft fenfations in 
the fubfequent manner. 


‘ I recollect the moment when my exiftence 
Woe 11s : 
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commenced; it was a moment replete withavariety 
of fenfations, hope, wonder, and apprehenfion. 
I neither knew what I was, where I was, nor from 
whence I came. I opened my eyes; and how 
were my feelings increafed! The light, the ce- 
leftial vault, the verdure of the earth, and the 
liquid luftre of the waters, gave animation to 
my fpirits, and excited pleafures which furpaffed 
the powers of expreffion. 

‘ At firft I conceived that all thefe objects ex- 
ifted within me, and conftituted a part of myfelf. 
When nearly abforbed in this idea, I turned my 
eyes towards heaven: I beheld the fun; his fplen- 
dor overpowered me. I involuntarily fhut out 
the light, and felt a flight degree of pain; for, 
during this moment of darknefs, I imagined that 
a confiderable fhare of my being was annihilated. 

* Reflecting with grief and aftonifhment on this 
ereat and fudden change, I was rouzed with a va- 
riety of founds: the finging of birds, and the mur- 
muring of the breeze, formed a concert which 
awakened the moft fweet and enchanting emo- 
tions; I liftened a long time, and feemed fully 
convinced that thefe harmonious founds had their 
exiftence within me. ‘Totally engroffed with this 
new fpecies of exiftence, I had already forgot the 
light, though the firft part of my being that I had 
recognized. I again opened my eyes by acci- 
dent, and was delighted to find that I recovered 
the poffeftion of fo many brilliant objects: this 
pleafure furpaffed every former fenfation, and fu- 
{pended for a time the charming melody of found. 
I fixed my eyes on innumerous objects: I foon 
perceived that I poffeffed the power of lofing and 
of recovering them; and that I could, at pleafure, 
deftroy and renew this beautiful portion of my 
fenfations. 

© T could not fee without aftonifhment, nor hear 
without anxiety, when a gentle breeze wafted per- 
fumes to my noftrils. This new and delightful 
feeling agitated my frame, and gave a frefh addi- 
tion to my felf-love. 

‘ When occupied by all thofe fenfations, and 
filled with pleafures fo delicate and fo multi- 
farious, I fuddenly arofe, and was tranfported by 
the perception of an unknown faculty. I made 
but a fingle ftep, when the novelty of my fituation 
rendered me immoveable. My furprize was ex- 
treme; I imagined my being fled from me: the 
movement I had made confounded the objects of 
vifion; and the whole creation feemed to be in 
diforder. I raifed my hand to my head; I touched 
my forehead and my eyes, and felt every part of 
my body. The hand now appeared to be the 
principal organ of my exiftence: the perceptions 
afforded by this inftrument were fo diftinét and fo 
perfect, the pleafures conveyed by it were fo in- 
finitely fuperior to thofe of light and found, that 
for fome time I attached myfelf entirely to this 
fubftantial part of my being, and I perceived that 
my ideas began to aflume a confiftence and a rea- 
lity which I had never before felt. Every part of 
my body which I touched with my hand reflected 
the fenfation, and produced inmy mind a double 
idea. By this exercife I foon learned, that the 
faculty of feeling was expanded over every part of 
my frame; and I began to recognize the limits of 
my exiftence, which, till now, feemed to be of an 
immenfe extent. I furveyed my body, and I fup- 
pofed it to be of fuch immenfe magnitude, that 
all other objeéts, in comparifon, feemed only lu- 
minous points. I followed my hand with my 
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eyes, and obferved all it’s motions; but of all 
thefe objets my ideas were confufed and falla- 
‘cious. I imagined that the motion of my hand 
was a fpecies of fugitive exiftence, a mere fuccef- 
fion of fimilar caufes: I brought my hand near 
my eye; it then feemed to be larger than my whole 
body, for it concealed from my view almoft every 
other object. From this I began to fufpect that 
there was fome illufion in the fenfation conveyed 
by the eyes. I diftinétly perceived my hand was 
only afmall part of my body, but I was unable to 
comprehend how it fhould appear fo enormoufly 
large: I therefore refolved to depend for informa- 
tion on the fenfe of feeling alone, which I expe- 
rienced had never deceived me; and to be on my 
guard, for the future, again{ft all other modes of 
fenfation. 

‘] found this precaution extremely beneficial. 
I renewed my motions, and walked with my face 
turned towards heaven; I ftruck againft a palm- 
tree, and felt a flight degree of pain. Seized with 
terror, I ventured to Jay my hand on the object, 
and difcovered it to be a body diftin& from my- 
felf, becaufe it gave me not a double fenfation, 
which I experienced on touching my own body: 
Y turned from it with horror; and perceived, for 
the firft time, that there was fomething external, 
fomething which did not conftitute a part of my 
own exiftence. I was reconciled to this difcovery 
with difficulty; but after reflecting on the event 
which had happened, I concluded that I ought to 
judge concerning external objeéts in the fame 
manner as I had judged concerning the parts of my 
body; and the fenfe of feeling alone could afcer- 
tain their exiftence. I refolved, therefore, to feel 
every object which fell under my infpection: I 
felt a defire of touching the fun; I accordingly 
ftretched forth my hands to embrace the heavens, 
but they met without feeling any immediate refift- 
ance. 

« Every experiment I made ferved only to aug- 
ment my aftonifhment, for all objects appeared to 
be equally near; and it was not tll after an infi- 
nite number of trials, that I learned to ufe my eyes 
as a guide to my hand. As the hand gave me 
ideas totally different from the impreffions I re- 
ceived by the eye, my fenfations were contradic- 
tory; the judgments I formed were imperfect ; and 
my whole exifteice was anarchy and diforder. 

‘ Deeply meditating on the nature of my be- 
ing, the contradictions I had experienced filled me 
with humility: the more I reflected, my doubts 
and difficulties increafed. Fatigued with fo many 
uncertainties, and with anxious emotions which 
fucceffively arofe in my mind, my knees bended, 
and I foon found myfeif in a fituation of repofe. 
This ftate of tranquillity added frefh vigour to 
my fenfes: I was ftretched under the fhade of a de- 
lightful tree; fruit of the moft beautiful vermilion 
colour hung down from it, within reach of my 
hand; this I gently touched, and it inftantly fe- 
parated from the branch. In laying hold of this 
fubftance, I imagined I had made a great con- 
queft; and I rejoiced in the faculty of grafping in 
my hand an entire being which made no part of 
myfelf. It’s weight, though trifling, feemed to 
be an animated refiftance, which I felt a pleafure 

in being able toovercome. I lifted the fruit near 
my eye; I examined it’s figure and it’s colours; 
a delicious odour allured me to bring it near my 
lips, and Linhaled long draughts of it’s perfumes. 


When wholly pofieffed with the fweetnefs of it’s | 
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fragrance, my mouth opened, and I difcovered 
that I enjoyed an internal fenfe of fmelling much 
more delicate and refined than that conveyed by 
the noftrils: in a word, I tafted the fruit. The 
novelty of the fenfation, and the delicioufnefs of 
the flavour, filled me with tranfport and aftonith- 
ment: till now I had only enjoyed fimple plea- 
fures; but tafte gave me an idea of voluptuouf- 
ne{fs. The enjoyment was fo congenial and inti- 
mate, that it conveyed to me the notion of pro- 
perty or poffeffion: I imagined that the fubftance 
of the fruit had become part of my own, and that 
TI was endowed with the power of transforming 
bodies. 

‘ Delighted with this idea of power, and with 
the pleafures I experienced, I continued to pull, 
and to eat: but an agreeable languor gradually 
weakened my fenfes; my limbs grew heavy; and my 
mind feemed to lofe it’s active powers of reflect- 
ing. The dulnefs of my fenfations rounded all 
external forms, and conveyed only weak and ill- 
defined ideas: at this inftant my eyes became 
fhut, the light was excluded, and I funk down 
with my head on the grafs. 

* Every thing that had amufed my waking hours 
now difappeared, and darknefs and confufion 
ufurped their right of dominion; the train of my 
ideas was interrupted, and] loft the confcioufnels of 
my exiftence. My repofe was profound; but hav- 
ing no mode of meafuring time, I was ignorant of 
it’s duration: my awaking appeared to be a fecond 
birth, for I only perceived that I had ceafed to exift. 
This temporary annihilation excited the image of 
fear, and gave me an idea that my exiftence was not 
permanent. Another difficulty ftarted in my mind: 
I fufpeéted that fleep had robbed me of fome por- 
tion of my faculties; I tried my different fenfes, 
and endeavoured to recognize all my former 
powers. When furveying my body, in order to 
afcertain it’s identity, I was aftonifhed to find at 
my fide another form perfeétly fimilar to my own: 
I conceived it to be another felf; and, inftead of 
lofing by fleep, I fuppofed that my being was 
doubled. I ventured to lay my hand on this new 
form: with rapture and aftonifhment I perceived 
that it was not myfelf, but fomething more glo- 
rious and defireable; and I imagined that my ex- 
iftence was about to diffolve, and to be wholly 
transfufed into this copy of my being. I per- 
ceived her to be animated by the touch of my 
hand: I faw her catch the expreffion in my eyes; 
and the luftre and vivacity of her own made a 
new fource of life thrill in my veins. I ardently 
wifhed to transfer my. whole being to her; and 
this wifh compleated my exiftence, for now I dif 
covered another fenfe. At this inftant the fun 
had finifhed his courfe; I perceived with pain, 
that I loft the fenfe of feeing; my enjoyment was 
too exquifite to allow me to dread annihilation ; 
and the prefent obfcurity recalled in vain the idea 
of my former fleep.’ 

Having exhibited Man as poffeffed of various 
fenfes, as a being enjoying powers which unfold 
by flow degrees; we fhall now confider him in his 
laft ftage, and explain the caufe and nature of his 
decay. 

Every object in nature has it’s improvement 
and decay. The human form no fooner arrives 
at maturity, than it inftantly begins to decline. 
The watte is at firft infenfible, and frequently fe- 
veral years revolve before we perceive any confi- 
derable alteration: but we ought to feel the eis 
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of our vears better than their number can be efti- 
mated by ftrangers; and as thofe are feldom de- 
ceived who judge of our age by external charac- 
ters, we would be {till more,fenfible of it from in- 
ternal figns, if ew were more attentive to our feel- 
ings, and deceived not ourfelves by vanity and 
fallacious hopes. 

When the body has acquired it’s full ftature, 
and is extended to it’s juft dimenfions, it begins to 
increafe in thicknefs; and this augmentation is 
the firft ftep towards a decay, being merely an ad- 
dition of fuperfluous matter, which inflates the 
body, and loads it with an ufelefs weight: this 
matter, which is denominated fat, about the age 
of thirty-five, or forty, begins to cover the muf- 
cles, and interrupt their activity; every action then 
requires a greater exertion to perform it; and the 
increafe of fize is at the expence of eafe, activity, 
and ftrength. 

The bones alfo become every day more folid. 
In the embryo they are almoft as foft as the muf- 
cles and the flefh; but, by degrees, they harden, 
and acquire their natural vigour: but ftill, how- 
ever, the circulation is carried on through them; 
and how hard foever the bones may feem, the 
blood holds it’s current through them, as through 
all other parts of the body. Of this we may be 
fufficiently convinced by an experiment, which was 
firft accidentally difcovered by the late ingenious 
Mr. Belcher. Perceiving, when on a vifit at a 
friend’s houfe, that the bones of hogs which were 
fed on madder were red, he tried it on various ani- 
mals, by mixing this plant with their ufual food, 
and found that it tin¢tured the bones in all: an 
evident demonftration that the juices of the body 
had a circulation through the bones. He fed 
fome animals alternately on madder and their 
common food for fome time, and found their 
bones tinctured with alternate layers, in conformity 
to their manner of living. From all this he na- 
turally concluded, that the blood (as before ob- 
ferved) circulated through the bones, as it does 
through every other part of the body; and that 
how folid foever they feemed, yet, like the fofter 
parts, they were furnifhed, through all their fub- 
ftance, with their proper canals. Neverthelefs, 
thefe canals are of very different capacities, during 
the different ftages of exiftence. In infancy, they 
are capacious; and the blood flows through the 
bones with almoft the fame facility as through the 
other channels. In manhood, their fize is greatly 
diminifhed; the veffels are almoft imperceptible, 
and the circulation through them 1s proportionably 
flow. But, in the decline of life, the blood which 
meanders through the bones no longer contribut- 
ing to their growth, of neceffity tends to increafe 
their rigidity. The channels which are every 
where diffeminated through the human frame, may 
be aptly compared to thofe pipes that are frequently 
feen internally incrufted by the water running 
through them for a long continuance; both every 
day contract their diameters, by reafon of the 
fmall rigid particles depofited within them: thus, 
as the vefiels are by degrees diminifhed, the juices 
alfo, neceffary for the circulation through them, 
are diminifhed in proportion; till at length, in old 
age, thofe pillars of the human fabric are not only 
more folid, but more fragile. 

The cartilages, or eriftles, which may be re- 
garded as foft, imperfect bones, likewife receive 
nutritious juices, which gradually augment their 
denfity: they become more and more folid as we 
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advance in years; and in old age they are almoft 
as hard as bones themielves. This rigidity of the 
cartilages renders the motion of the joints ex- 
tremely difficult, and produces a total ceffation of 
external movements. 

As the cartilages become rigid, and unfit the 
joints for motion; fo alfo that mucous liquor, 
which is always feparated between the joints, and 
ferves to give them an eafier and readier play, is 
now furnifhed in lefs and lefs quantities. It be- 
comes thicker and more clammy; and hence, in 
old age, every joint is not only ftiff, but aukward. 
At every fudden or violent motion, this clammy 
liquor is heard to crack; and it is with difficulty 
that the mufcles overcome it’s refiftance. 

The membranes which cover the bones, the 
joints, and the reft of the body, as we advance 
in years, become more denfe and dry: thofe 
which furround the bones foon lofe their flexibi- 
lity; and at the age of twenty, they are incapable 
of farther extenfion. The mufcular fibres fuffer 
a fimilar change, in proportion to the time of 
life; though, to the touch, they feel fofter as age 
increafes: but it is the fkin, and not the mutcles, 
which occafions this perception. After the body 
is arrived at it’s full growth, the fat increafes; 
and, by being interpofed between the fibres of the 
mufcles, and between the fkin and the mufcles 
themfelves, makes them feel fofter, when in rea- 
lity their denfity is greatly augmented. Of this 
affertion we have an inconteitible proof, by com- 
paring the flefh of young with that of old ani- 
mals: in the forrner, it is tender and delicate; 
but, in the latter, hard, dry, and unfit for ufe. 

The fkin is the only part of the body that age 
does not contribute to harden: that ftretches to 
every degree of tenfion; and we have dreadful 
inftances of it’s pliancy in many diforders inci- 
dent to human nature. In youth, therefore, while 
the body is vigorous and increafing, it itill gives 
way to it’s growth: but though it thus adapts it- 
felf to our increafe, it does not in the fame man- 
ner affimilate itfelf to our decay. The fkin which 
was filled and gloffy in youth, when the body be- 
gins to wafte, does not poffefs fufficient elafticity 
to fhrink entirely with it’s diminution: it hangs 
therefore in wrinkles, which no art can remove; 
for the wrinkles of the body generally proceed 
from this caufe. But thofe wrinkles which mark 
the face proceed in general from another caufe ; 
namely, from the variety of pofitions into which 
it is put by the fpeech, the food, and the paf- 
fions. Every grimace, and every paffion, cor- 
rugates the vifage in different forms: thefe are 
fuficiently vifible in youth; but what was at firft 
accidental or tranfient, becomes unalterably fixed 
in the vifage as it grows older. Hence we may 
reafonably conclude, that an exemption from paf- 
fiens not only adds to the happinefs of the mind, 
but alfo preferves the beauty of the face; and the 
perfon who has not felt their influence, is lefs 
ftrongly marked by the decays of nature. 

In proportion as we advance in years, the 
bones, the cartilages, the membranes, the flefh, 
the fkin, and every fibre of the body, become 
more folid, hard, and dry: every part fhrinks, 
every motion becomes more flow; the circulation 
of the fluids is performed with lefs freedom; per- 
fpiration dirninifhes; the fecretions alter; the 
digeftion becomes flow and laborious; and the 
juices, no longer ferving to convey their accuf- 
tomed nourifhment, thofe parts may be faid to 
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live no longer when the circulation ceafes. Thus 
the body dies by little and little; all it’s functions 
are weakened by degrees ; life is driven from one 
part of the frame to another; univerfal rigidity 
prevails; and death at laft clofes the fcene. 

As the bones, the cartilages, the mufcles, and 
all other parts of the body, are fofter in Women 
than in Men, thofe parts muft of confequence 
require a longer time to arrive at that rigidity 
which accelerates death. Women, therefore, 
ought to enjoy a longer period before they grow 
old than Men: and this is actually the cafe; for 
if we confult fuch tables as refpect the duration 
of hurnan life, we fhall find that, after a certain 
age, they are much longer ved than Men, all 
other circumftances the fame ; and that a Woman 
arrived at her fixtieth year ftands a much better 
chance than a Man of the fame age to live till 
eighty. On the whole, we may infer, that fuch 
perfons as have been flow in reaching maturity, 
will alfo be flow in growing old; and this remark 
holds good not only with refpect to Man, but 
all other animals. 

The whole duration of the life of either vege- 
tables or animals may in fome meafure be deter- 
mined from their manner of coming to maturity. 
The tree, or the animal, which is but a fhort time 
in attaining to it’s utmoft pitch, perifhes much 
earlier than fuch as are lefs premature. In both, 
the increafe upwards is firft accomplifhed; and till 
they have acquired their greateft degree of height, 
they do not begin to fpread in bulk. Man 
crows in ftature till about the age of feventeen 
or eighteen; but his body is not compleatly de- 
veloped till near thirty. Dogs, on the other 
hand, arrive at their utmoft fize in one year, and 
generally attain their full proportions in another. 
Man, however, who is fo long in growing, fome- 
times lives to the age of fourfcore, or even an 
hundred years; but the dog feldom to above that 
of twelve or thirteen. In general alfo, it may be 
faid, that large animals live longer than {mall 
ones, as they ufually take more time in arriving 
at maturity: but with refpect to all animals, one 
thing is equally certain, namely, that they carry 
the caufes of their own decay about them; and 
that their deaths are neceffary and inevitable. The 
ideas of thofe vifionaries who conceived the pof- 
fibility of perpetuating human life by the ufe of 
certain medicines, would have perifhed with them- 
felves, if felf-love did not always induce us to 
believe what exceeds the powers of nature, and 
to be fceptical with regard to the moft certain 
and invariable truths. The untverfal panacea, 
the transfufion of the blood, and other methods 
which have been propofed to render the human 
frame immortal, are as chimerical as the fountain 
of youth is fabulous. 

When the natural ftamina are good, life may 
perhaps be prolonged for a few years, by mode- 
rating the paffions, by temperance, and by ab- 
ftemioufnefs. .The famous Cornaro, who lived 
to above an hundred years, though his conftitution 
was naturally feeble, is a {trong inftance of the 
advantages of an abftemious life. Moderation in 
thofe paffions which are moft injurious to repofe 
may alfo contribute to extend the term of our 
exiftence. The celebrated Fontenelle was natu- 
rally of a very weak and delicate habit of body: 
the fmalleft irregularities affected him, and he had 
frequently fuffered fevere fits of illnefs from the 
flighteft caufes. 
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his temper, and his feeming exemption from paf- 
fion, prolonged his life to upwards of a hundred 
years: and it was obferved, that nothing could 
vex or render him uneafy; that every occurrence 
feemed equally pleafing; and that no event, how- 
ever adverfe, appeared to come unexpected. 

However, no human art can prolong the pe- 
riod of life to any confiderable extent. We are 
indeed told of Men who exceeded the ordinary 
duration of human exiftence; fuch as Par, who 
lived to the furprifing age of one hundred and 
forty-four; and Jenkins, to that of one hundred 
and fixty-five: yet thofe Men ufed no peculiar 
arts to prolong life; on the contrary, it appears 
that they, as well as fome others remarkable for 
their longevity, were peafants, who fupported the 
greateft fatigues, and who had no fettled regi- 
men, but often indulged in accidental exceffes. 

The varieties of climate, and of the modes of 
living, make no real difference as to the period 
of our exiftence, which is the fame in the Euro- 
pean, the Negro, the Chinefe, the American, the 
civilized and the favage, the rich and the poor, 
the citizen and the peafant. Neither does the 
difference of races, of food, or of accommoda- 
tion, make any confiderable alteration in the du- 
ration of life: Men who feed on raw flefh, or 
dried fifh; on fago, or rice; on caffada, or roots; 
live as long as thofe who are nourifhed with bread 
and prepared victuals. It is therefore apparent, 
that the duration of life has no dependance either 
on manners, cuftoms, or the qualities of parti- 
cular food ; and that, if luxury and intemperance 
be excepted, nothing can alter thofe laws of me- 
chanifm which regulate the number of our years. 

If there be any real difference in the various 
periods affigned to Man’s exiftence, it ought 
principally to be afcribed to the quality of the 
air. It has been obferved that, in elevated fitua- 
tions, there have been found more perfons ad- 
vanced in years than in fuch as are low or cham- 
paign. The mountains of Scotland, Wales, 
Auvergne, and Switzerland, have furnifhed more 
inftances of longevity than the plains of Poland, 
Holland, Flanders, or Germany. But, in general, 
the duration of life is nearly the fame in moft 
countries. Man, if exempted from accidental 
difeafes, is often found to live to ninety or a hun- 
dred years: our anceftors did not exceed that 
date; and, for many hundreds of years, we have 
fufficient evidence that this term has undergone 
little alteration. 

Should it be afked, why the firft races of Men 
lived fo much longer than at prefent, and by 
what means their lives were extended to nine 
hundred and fixty years; it may be replied, that 
the productions of the earth, on which they fed, 
might perhaps be of a different nature, at that 
time, from what they are at prefent. It may 
likewife be anfwered, that the term was abridged 
by divine command. after the earth was fufficient- 
ly ftocked with inhabitants; fince, if every perfon 
were now to live and generate for nine hundred 
years, mankind would be increafed to fuch a de- 
gree, that there would be no room for fubfitt- 
ence: fo that the plan of Providence would be 
altered, which invariably provides a fupply in 
proportion to the production of life. 

Independent of accidental difeafes, which are 
more frequent and dangerous in the latter periods 
of life, old people are fubject to natural infirmi- 
ties, originating folely from the decay of dif- 
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ferent parts of the body, The mufcles lofe their 
tone, the head fhakes, the hands tremble, the legs 
totter, the fenfibility of the nerves decreafés, and 
every fenfé is obtunded. But the incapacity of 
generating is the moft charatteriftic infirmity of 
old age; and’this impotency may be afcribed to 
two caufes, viz. an alteration if the feminal fluid, 
and a defect of tenfion in thé external organs. 

All the caufes of decay which have been enume- 
rated act continually on the human frame, and 
eradually lead to it’s diffolution. However, na- 
ture approaches to this awful period by flow and 
imperceptible degrees; life is confurning day by 
day; and fome one of our faculties, or vital prin- 
ciples, is every hour dying before the reft: fo that 
death is only the laft fhade in the picture; and 
it is probable that Man fuffers a greater change in 
proceeding from youth to age, than from age to 
the grave. When our exiftence firft commences, 
our lives may fcarcely be faid to be our own: as 
the child grows, life increafes in the fame propor- 
tion; and arrives at it’s height in the prime of 
manhood. But as foon as the body begins to 
decreafe, life decreafes alfo; for, as the human 
frame diminifhes, and it’s juices circulate in fmaller 
quantities, life dimninifhes and circulates with lefs 
vigour: fo that, as we begin to live by degrees, 
after the fame manner we begin to die. 

Why then fhould we be afraid of death, if we 
have no reafonable apprehenfions of it’s confe- 
quences? Why fhould we dread that moment 
which is prepared by a thoufand others of the 
fame order; the firft pangs of ficknefs being pro- 
bably ereater than the laft ftrugeles of departure? 
Death, with regard to moft perfons, is as calmly 
endured as the diforder that brings it on. If we 
make enquiries of thofe whofe bufinefs it is to at- 
tend the fick and the dying, we fhall find that, 
except in a very few acute cafes, where the patient 
dies in agonies, the greateft number depart quietly, 
and apparently without pain: and even the ago- 
nies of the former rather tend to alarm the foecta- 
tors than torment the patient; for how many have 
we not feen, who have been accidentally relieved 
from this extremity, and yet retain no memory of 
what they then endured? In faét, they had ceafed 
to live during the time they ceafed to have any 
fenfation; and their pains were only thofe of which 
they poffeffed the idea. 

The greateft part of mankind, therefore, die 

“without being fenfible of the fatal ftroke; and of 
thofe few who preferve their faculties entire to 
the laft moment, there is fcarcely one that does not 
alfo preferve the hopes of {till recovering from his 
diforder. Nature, for the happinefs of Man, has 
rendered this impreffion ftronger than his reafon. 
A perfon dying of an incurable diforder, which he 
muft know to be fo by frequent examples of his 
cafe, and which he perceives to be fo by the in- 
quietude of all around him, by the tears of his 
friends, and the departure or the appearance of 
his phyfician, is neverthelefs ftill poffeffed with 
the fond hopes of conquering his malady. His 
intereft is fo great, that he only attends to his own 
reprefentations; the judoment of others is re- 
garded as an hafty conclufion; and while death 
every moment makes new inroads on his contti- 
tution, and extinguifhes life in fome part, hope 
ftill fees to efcape the univerfal ruin, and is the 
laft hold that yields to the conqueror. 

A fick Man will obferve to thofe around him, 
that he feels the hand of death, that the king of 
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terrors is Juft about to arrive, and that his reco- 
very is impofMible; but if, either from zeal or in- 
difcretion, he is informed of his approaching dif- 
folution, his countenance inftantly changes, and 
he betrays all that anxiety which naturally attends 
the firft intimation of death. The Man, it is 
evident, gives no credit to his own affertions: he 
may probably entertain fome doubts refpecting 
his fituation; but his hopes are always fuperior to 
his apprehenfions ; and if he were not alarmed by 
the fhew of grief which furrounds him, and which 
too often embitters the fick man’s couch, he would 
perhaps never perceive the approach of his diffo- 
lution. . 

Death, therefore, is not that dreadful thing 
which we are apt to fuppofe it when contemplated 
at a diftance: it is a fpeétre which terrifies us be- 
fore we approach it more clofely; our ideas of it’s 
terrors are conceived in prejudice, and dreffed up 
by fancy; we regard it, not only as the greateft 
misfortune, but alfo as an evil accompanied with 
the moft excruciating tortures; and we have even 
increafed our apprehenfions by reafoning on the 
extent of our fufferings. ‘ It muft be dreadful,’ 
fay forme, * fince itis fufficient to feparate the foul 
from the body: it muft be of long duration, fince 
our fufferings are proportioned to the fucceffion 
of our ideas; and thefe being painful, mutt fuc- 
ceed each other with extreme rapidity.’ After 
this manner has falfe philofophy laboured to aug- 
ment the miferies of our nature, and to ageravate 
the terrors of that period which is generally loft 
in infenfibility. Neither the mind nor the body 
can fuffer beyond certain bounds: the mind is, at 
that time, moftly without ideas; and the body too 
much enfeebled to be capable of perceiving it’s 
torment. «A very acute pain produces either 
death, or fainting, a ftate fimilar to death: if it be- 
comes exceffive, it deftroys itfelf,; and the mind 
ceafes to perceive when the body can no longer 
endure. ‘Thus excefflive pain admits of no re- 
flection ; and wherever there are any indications of 
it, we may be fure that the fufferings of the pa- 
tient are not greater than we ourfelves remember 
to have felt. 

But, with refpeéct to the moment of death, many 
are the inftances in which the dying perfon has 
difcovered that very reflection which prefuppofes 
an abfence of the greateft pain; and confequently, 
that pang which finifhes life can never be {fo great 
as thofe violent throws of pain which have pre- 
ceded. When Charles XII. of Sweden received 
that blow which terminated in an inftant both his 
enterprizes and his exiftence, he clapped his hand 
on his fword: this mortal pang, fince it did not ex- 
clude reflection, could not be exceffive. He 
found himfelf attacked; he reflected that he ought 
to defend himfelf; it is evident therefore that he 
felt no greater pain than he would have done from 
an ordinary ftroke. This aétion could not be the 
refult of a mechanical impulfe; for it is apparent 
that the moft precipitate movements of the paf- 
fions depend on reflection, and are nothing but ha- 
bitual exertions of the mind. It is therefore the 
prejudices of perfons in health, and rot the body 
in pain, which occafion our fuffering from the ap- 
proach of death: we have all our lives contraéted 
a habit of depicting to ourfelves exceffive pleafures 
and pains; and nothing but repeated experience 
can convince us how feldom the one can be fuf- 
fered, or the other enjoyed to extremes. 

Should the gradual ceffation of life, or the in- 
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fenfible approaches of our end, require any far- 
ther confirmation, nothing can more effectuaily 
prove them than the uncertainty of the fiens of 
death. If we confult the writers on this fubject, 
and particularly Winflow and Bruhier, we fhall 
receive full conviction, that between life and death 
the fhade is often fo undiftinguithable, as to elude 
all the powers of the medical art: they inform us, 
that the colour of the face, the heat of the body, 
and the flexibility of the joints, are uncertain in- 
dications of life; and, on the contrary, that the 
palenefs of the countenance, the coldnefs of the 
body, the rigidity of the extremities, the ceffation 
of motion, and the abolition of the fenfes, are very 
equivocal fignsof death. The fame remark may 
be made with regard to the apparent ceffation of 
the pulfe, and of refpiration: thefe motions are 
often fo flow, that they elude alt our perceptions. 
A mirror or a candle is applied near the mouth of 
a perfon fuppofed to be at the laft gafp; and if the 
murror be fullied, or the flame vibrates, it is con- 
cluded that life is not extinguifhed: but thefe ef- 
fects are often produced after death has actually 
taken place; and fometimes they appear not though 
the patient be ftill alive. When we wifh to be 
convinced of the death of any perfon, we apply 
fumes of tobacco, and other irritating fubftances, 
to the noftrils; we endeavour to excite the organs 
by violent agitations; by pricking, or fcarifying 
the hands and feet; by applying red-hot iron or 
wax to different parts of the body; and by raifing 
Youd and unufual cries: but inftances have occur- 
red where all thefe, and fimilar trials, have proved 
abortive; and the perfon fuppofed to be dead has 
afterwards recovered the powers of life. 

Hence, nothing can be more apparent, than 
that a certain condition of life has the ftrongeft re- 
femblance to actual death. Both humanity and 
reafon, therefore, require, that we fhould be cau- 
tious of abandoning the body, and of committing 
it too precipitately to the grave. No determinate 
number of hours are fufficient to diftinguifh a real 
from an apparent death; fince inftances are not 
wanting of perfons returning from the tomb at the 
expiration of two or three days. Why fhould we 
accelerate the interment of thofe perfons, the pro- 
longation of whofe lives we moft ardently defire? 
Why fhould a practice fubfift, in the abolition of 
which all Men are equally interefted? Are not 
the frequent abufes recorded by phyficians fuffi- 
cient to deter us from too precipitate inhumatioens ? 
Before Dr. Hawes, with a humanity that will im- 
mortalize his name, difcovered the method of re- 
ftoring life to perfons apparently drowned, how 
many, do we fuppofe, were hurried to an untimely 
grave, who might have enjoyed life for a confide- 
rable term of years, and proved a comfort to their 
families, as well as an advantage to fociety? 

Winflow informs us, that the body, though liv- 
ing, is fometimes fo compleatly deprived of every 
vital function, that it has every external appear- 
ance of death. ‘ But,’ he remarks, ‘ both religion 
and charity require, that a reafonable time fhould 
be allowed to difcover whether any figns of life 
may not ftill manifeft themfelves; otherwife we 
become actual murderers, by inhuming perfons 
who are not dead.” If we may credit the greateft 
number of authors, three days, or feventy-two 
hours, are fufficient for this purpofe; and if, during 
this period, no fymptoms of life appear, but, on 
the contrary, the body begins to emit a cadave- 
rous odour, which is an infallible fign of death, 
we may then bury it without fcruple or hefitation. 
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Having traced the hiftory of life and deatt: 
with regard to individuals, we fhall now confider 
both in relation to the whole {pecies. 

_ Man dies at every age; and though the dura- 
tion of his life be longer than that of moft aniu 
mals, it is unqueftionably more various and un- 
certain. Attempts have been made to afcertain 
thefe uncertainties, and by obfervations to fix fome 
ftandard to the mortality of mankind at different 


- periods of life: and, from the moft accurate calcu= 


lations on this fubject, it appears that a new-born 
infant has an equal chance of living eight years; 
that a child of the age of one year will live thirty- 
three years; that an infant of two will live thirty- 
eight years longer; that a Man of twenty ftands 
a chance of living thirty-three years more; and 
that a Man of thirty may live about twenty-eicht 
years more. It is farther obferved, that fever 
years is the age at which the longeft duration of 
life is to be expected, for there is then an equal 
chance of furviving forty-two years and upwards; 
that at twelve years, one-fourth of life is expired, 
fince we have no reafon to hope for above thirty- 
eight or thirty-nine years more; that at twenty- 
eight, or twenty-nine years, we have lived half our 
days, fince there are only twenty-eight more to be 
expected; and, laftly, that at the age of fifty, three- 
fourths of life are elapfed, the remaining chance 
extending only to fixteen or feventeen years. 

Thefe phyfical truths, however mortifying, may 
be alleviated by moral confiderations. The firft 
fifteen years of our exiftence may be reearded as 
nothing; every thing that paffes during this long 
period is either obliterated from the memory, or 
has fo little conneétion with the views and objects 
which afterwards occupy our attention, that it en- 
tirely ceafes to be interefting: the train of eur 
ideas, and even the nature of our exiftence, fuffer 
a total change. Our lives can fcarcely be faid to 
commence till we have learned to arrange our 
thoughts, to direct them towards futurity, to af- 
fume a kind of confiftency of character, fimilar to 
that ftate at which we are ultimately deftined to 
arrive. Confidering therefore the duration of 
life in this point of view, which is the only real 
one, at the age of twenty-five we have pafled one- 
fourth of our days; at that of thirty-eight, one- 
half; and, at the age of fifty-fix, three-fourths. 

Hitherto Man has been defcribed, in genera}, 
as he appears in every nation and every quarter of 
the glcbe; and as an individual endowed with ex~ 
cellencies above the reft of the creation. But we 
now come to confider the advantages which one 
race of Men enjoys over another, and the various 
kinds with which our earth is inhabited, 

If the minute differences of mankind are com- 
pared, there is fearcely one nation on the earth that 
entirely refembles another; and there may be faid 
to be as many different kinds of Men as there are 
countries inhabited. One polifhed nation does 
not differ more from another than the mereft {a- 
vages from thoie barbarians who lie contiguous to 
them; and it frequently happens, that a mountain 
or a river divides two barbarous tribes diffimilar 
to each other in manners, cuftoms, features, and 
complexions. But however perceptible thefe dif- 
criminations may be, they do not form fuch as 
come within a general picture of the varieties of 
mankind. Cuftom, accident, or fafhion, may 
produce confiderable alterations in neighbouring 
nations; their being defcended from anceftors of 
a different climate or complexion, may contribute 
to make accidental diftinctions, which every day 
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become lefs confpicuous; and it may be faid, that 
two neighbouring nations, however unlike at firft, 
will affimilate by degrees; and, by long inter- 
courfe, the difference between them will become 
almoft imperceptible. It is not therefore between 
contiguous nations that we are to look for any 
marked varieties in the human fpecies: it 1s by 
comparing the inhabitants of oppofite climates 
and diftant countries; thofe who live within the 
polar circles with thofe beneath the equator; thofe 
who refide on one fide of the globe with thote 
who occupy the other. 

But though there are fome marked varieties in 
the human race, the differences between mankind 
are much {maller than between the other tribes of 
animals. f the lower race of creatures, the 
changes are fo great, as often entirely to difguife 
the natural animal, and to diftort or disfigure it’s 
fhape: but the principal differences in Man origi- 
nate rather from the tin@ture of his fkin than the 
variety of his figure; and in all climates he pre- 
ferves his ere€t deportment, and the marked fupe- 
riority of his conformation. If we furvey the ha- 
bitable globe, there feem to be but fix diftiné& va- 
rieties in the human fpecies; each of which is 
ftrongly marked, and declares the kind to have 
had little intercourfe with others. But there is no- 
thing in the figure or faculties that indicates a 
different original; and the varieties of climate, 
food, and cuftom, are fufficient to account for 
every perceptible alteration. 

Beginning at the north, we meet with the firft 
diftinct race of Men round the polar regions. 
‘The Laplanders, the Efquimaux Indians, the Sa- 
moied Vartars, the inhabitants of Nova Zembla, 
the Greenlanders, and the natives of Kamtfchatka, 
may be confidered as one peculiar race of people, 
ftrongly refembling each other in their ftature, 
complexion, cuftoms, and mental endowments. 
Thefe nations lying under a rigorous climate, 
where nature has fpread her productions with a 
parfimonious hand, and where provifions are both 
f{carce and unwholefome, their bodies have fhrunk 
to the nature of their food; and their complexions 
have fuffered, from the effects of the cold, almoft 
a fimilar change to that which heat is known to 
produce; their colour being a deep brown, in 
fome places inclining to black. Thefe therefore 
are generally of a fhort ftature, and aukward fhape, 
with countenances as favage as their manners are 
barbarous. 

Thefe nations not only refemble each other in 
deformity, in fmallnefs of ftature, and in the co- 
lour of their hair and eyes; but alfo in their dif- 
pofitions and manners: they are all equally ftupid, 
grofs, and fuperftitious. The Danifh Laplanders 
have a black Cat, to which they communicate their 
fecrets, and which they confult in all their im- 
portant affairs; for example, whether fuch a day 
thall be allotted to hunting or fifhing. Among 
the Swedifh Laplanders, a drum is kept in every 
family, for the purpofe of confulting the Devil; 
and though they are a robuft and nimble people, 
fuch 1s their pufillanimity, that they never could 
be perfuaded to face an enemy in the field of bat- 
tle. Guftavus Adolphus endeavoured to embody 
a regiment of Laplanders; but he found it impof- 
fible to accomplilh his defign, for it would feem 
that they can live only in their own country and 
after theirown manner. In order to enable them- 
felves to travel on the fhow, they ufe a kind of 
fixates made of fir-wood, about two ells long, and 
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half a foot broad: thefe fkates are raifed before, 
with a hole in the middle for tying them firmly 
on the feet; and with them they run on the {now 
with fuch celerity, as eafily to overtake the fwiftett 
animals, They carry with them poles pointed 
with iron at one extremity, and fharpened at the 
other: thefe poles ferve to pufh them along, to di- 
rect their courfe, to prevent them from falling, to 
check the impetuofity of their motions, and to kill 
fuch game as they may have overtaken. Affifted by 
their fkates, they defcend the fteepeft mountains, 
and fcalethe moft craggy precipices; and inthis ex- 
ercife the Women are not lefs expert than the Men. 
They likewife ufe the bow and the crofs-bow; a 
contrivance feemingly peculiar to all barbarous na- 
tions, the invention of which at firft required no 
{mall degree of fkill. They alfo launch javelins 
with vatt force ; and, according to fome authors, can 
hit a mark, not larger than a crown-piece, at the dif- 
tance of thirty yards, and with fuch vigour as 
would transfix a human being. They are hunters 
by profeffion; and particularly purfue the ermine, 
the fox, the ounce, and the marten, for the fake of 
their fkins: thefe they barter with their fouthern 
neighbours for brandy and tobacco, both which 
articles they ufe to excefs. ‘Their food confifts 
principally of dried fifh, and the fleth of rein-deer 
and bears; their bread is compofed of the bones 
of fifhes pulverized, and mixed with the interior 
bark of pine-trees; and their common beverage is 
train-oil, or water in which juniper-berries have 
been infufed. 

If confidered in a moral point of view, thefe 
people poffefs all the virtues of fimplicity, and all 
the vices of ignorance. They proftitute their 
wives and daughters to ftrangers; and even con- 
fider it as a particular honour if their {candalous 
offers are accepted. They entertain’ no idea of 
religion, or of a Supreme Being; the greateft num- 
ber of them are idolaters; and their fuperftition is 
as profound as their worfhip is contemptible. 
But, wretched and ignorant as they are, they in- 
dulge the foolifh pride of eftimating themfelves 
above the reft of mankind; and Krantz affures us, 
that when the Greenlanders are aflembled on any 
particular occafion, nothing is more cuftomary 
among them than to hold up the Europeans to ri- 
dicule. ‘They are indeed involuntarily compelled 
to yield them the pre-eminence as to underftand- 
ing and mechanic arts; but they think thefe ac- 
quirements of the moft humble order, and almoft 
beneath their notice: they therefore account them- 
felves the only civilized and well-bred people on 
earth; and it is an ufual obfervation among them, 
when they fee a modeft quiet ftranger, that he is _ 
almoft as polite as a Greenlander. 

It is a common practice among all the inhabi- 
tants of the remote hyperborean regions now un- 
der confideration, to make fubterraneous commu- 
nications, during the winter, from one hut to ano- 
ther, whereby they can vifit their neighbours with- 
out going abroad. A night confifting of feveral 
months obliges them to illuminate their dreary 
abodes with lamps, in which they burn the fame 
whale-oil that they ufually drink. In the fummer 
feafon they fearcely enjoy more comfort than in 
winter, being obliged to live perpetually amidft 
a thick fmoke: this 1s the only means they have 
hitherto contrived to guard themfelves againft the 
annoyance of gnats, which are perhaps more nu- 
merous in this frozen country than in the torrid 
zone, But, notwithftanding this melancholy and 
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baad mode of living, they are feldom attacked by 


ficknefs, and all arrive at extreme old age; and 
even their old Men are fo vigorous, that it 1s 
fometimes difficult to diftinguifh them from the 
young. Blindnefs, however, is very frequent 
among them, and is perhaps the only malady to 
which they are fubje€&t. As their eyes are perpe- 
tually dazzled with the reflection from the inow 
in winter, autumn, and fpring; and as they are in- 
volved in fmoke during fummer; few of them re- 
tain their fight after being advanced in years. 

From the foregoing defcription, which is in a 
oreat meafure applicable to all the hyperborean 
nations, it is evident that this whole race of peo- 
ple may be confidered as diftinét from any other. 
‘Their long continuance in a climate the moft in- 
hofpitable, their being obliged to fubfift on food 
the moft coarfe and ill prepared, the favagenefs of 
their manners, and their laborious lives, have all 
contributed to diminifh their ftature and deform 
their bodies. In proportion as we approach the 
north pole; the fize of the natives appears to dimi- 
hifh: the higher the latitude, the more diminutive 
the inhabitants; till we arrive at thofe latitudes 
which are deftitute of every human creature. 

The miferabte natives of thefe regions feem fit- 
ted by nature to fupport the rigours of their fitua- 
tion. As their food is but {canty, and at beft 
precarious, their patience in hunger is amazing: 
a Man who has been without food for the {pace 
of four days, can manage his little canoe amidft 
the moft furious waves, and calmly fubfift in a 
tempeft that would quickly dafh an European 
boat to pieces. Nor is their f{trength inferior to 
their patience; and both equally claim our admi- 
ration. One of their women will carry a piece of 
timber, or a ftone, nearly double the weight of 
what an European could lift. The fable tinéture 
of their fkins feems partly to originate from their 
dirty manner of living, being generally daubed 
with train-oil; and partly from the rigours of their 
climate, as the rapid tranfitions from the cold and 
raw air in winter to the burning heats in fummer 
fhade their complexions by degrees, till, in a fuc- 
ceffion of generations, they at laft become almoft 
black. As the countries in which they refide are 
the moft barren, fo the natives feem to be the moft 
barbarous of any on the face of the earth. Their 
more fouthern neighbours of America treat them 
with the fame contempt that a polifhed nation 
would a favage one; and we may thence form 
fome idea of the rudenefs of thofe manners which 
even a Canadian can account barbarous. 

But the different gradations of nature are im- 
perceptible ; and while the north is peopled with 
fuch wretched inhabitants, on the frontiers of 
thefe regions are fometimes traced Men of larger 
ftature and more compleat conformation. A 
whole race of the dwarfifh breed is frequently ob- 
ferved to defcend from the north, and fettle more 
to the fouthward; and, on the contrary, it fome- 
times happens that fouthern nations are feen 
higher up, in the midft of thofe diminutive tribes, 
where they have kept their refidence time imme- 
morial. In this manner the Oftrac Tartars feem 
to be arace which have travelled down from the 
north, and to be originally fprung from the dimi- 
nutive favages already defcribed. ‘There are alfo 
Norwegians and Finlanders, of proper ftature, 
who inhabit higher latitudes even than Lapland: 
thefe, however, are but accidental migrations, and 
ferve as fhades to unite the diftinct varieties per- 
ceptible in the human race. 
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The Tartars, from whom the higher hyperbo- 
rean nations are probably defcended, feem to form 
the fecond great diftinétion in the human fpecies. 
The Tartar country; taken in a general view, 
comprehends the greateft part of Afia, and is con- 
fequently a common appellation given to a num- 
ber of nations of various figtires and complexions. 
But though there are fome fhades of diverfity in 
each of them, they all agree in being very diflimi- 
Jar to the people of any other country. The 
upper parts of the vifages of all thefe nations are 
very broad, and wrinkled even in early youth; 
their nofes are fhort and flat; their eyes are fmall 
and funk in their heads, in fome tribes five or 
fix inches afunder; their cheek-bones are high ; 
the lower parts of their vifages are narrow; their 
chins are long, and advanced forwards; their teeth, 
which are of an enormous fize, grow feparate from 
each other; their eye-brows are thick and large, 
and cover their eyes; their faces are broad and flat; 
their complexions are olive-coloured; and their 
hair is black: they are of a middling ftature, ex- 
tremely ftrong, and robuft; their beards are thin 
and ftrageling; their thighs are large; and their 
legs are fhort. The Calmucs are the moft deform= 
ed of all; and in their appearance there is fome- 
thing really frightfully forbidding. They all lead 
an erratic life, remaining undef tents conftruéted 
with hair or fkins. They live on horfe-flefh, and 
that of camels, either raw or a little fodden: they 
alfo eat fifh dried in the fun; and their moft 
ufual beverage confifts of mare’s milk fermented 
with millet, ground ¢o a powder. All the Men 
fhave their heads, except a lock of hair on the 
top, which they fuffer to grow fufficiently long to 
form into treffes on each fide of the face; and the 
Women, who are bleffied with few perfonal charms 
more than the Men, wear their hair, which they 
fillet up with bits of copper, and other fimilar 
ornaments. 

The majority of thefe nations have no religious 
inftitutions, no fettled notions of morality, nor 
any decency in their behaviour. They profefs 
robbery as an art: and the natives of Dageftan, 
who live ina more polifhed vicinity, make a traf- 
fic of Tartar flaves who have been ftolen, and felt 
them to the Turks and Perfians. Their chief 
riches confift in horfes, of which perhaps they pof- 
fefs more than any people in the world. They are 
habituated to live-in the fame apartments with 
thefe favourite animals ; and fpend fo much time in 
training them, that at laft they bring them to 
fuch amazing docility, that they feem actually to 
underftand the very intentions of their owners. 

To this extenfive race of Men the Chinefe and 
Japanefe muft alfo be referred, however dif- 
ferent they feem in their manners and cuftoms. It 
is the figure of the body that now claims our at- 
tention; and between the natives of thefe coun- 
tries a furprizing refemblance may be obferved. 
It is generally allowed, that the Chinefe have broad 
faces, fmall eyes, flat nofes, and {mall beards; 
and that they are broad and {quare-fhouldered, 
and rather inferior to the Europeans in ftature. 
Thefe are marks which entirely correfpond with 
thofe of the Tartar tribes, and they may therefore 
be confidered as being fprung from the fame ori- - 
gin. Chardin obferves, that in all the people 
from the eaft and north of the Cafpian Sea to the 
peninfula of Malacca, the lines of the face and 
the formation of the vifage are the fame. Hence 
we may conclude, that all thefe nations are de- 
{cended from one common ftock, however dif- 
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ferent either their complexions or their manners 
may appear: for, with regard to the complexion, 
that proceeds entirely from the climate and the 
food; and as to the manners, thefe are generally 
the refult of different degrees of wealth or domi- 
nion. That they fpring from one ftock, is evi- 
dent alfo from this: that the Tartars who fettle in 
China quickly refembie the Chinefe; and, on the 
contrary, that the Chinefe who fettle in Tartary, 
foon affume the figure and manners of the Tartars. 

The Japanefe are fo very fimilar to the Chinefe, 
that they may be regarded, without hefitation, as 
the fame race of men: they only differ in being 
rather browner, becaufe they live in a more 


fouthern climate. They are defcribed, in ceneral, 


as having brown complexions, fhort ftatures, broad 
flat faces, very little beards, and black hair. Their 
cuftoms and ceremonies are nearly the fame; their 
ideas of beauty are fimilar; and their artificial de- 
formities of blackening the teeth, and bandaging 
the feet, are entirely alike in both countries. They 
both therefore proceed from the fame ftock; and 
though they effentially differ from their brutal pro- 
genitors, they owe their civilization wholly to the 
mildnefs of the climate in which they refide, and 
the peculiar fertility of the foil. To this tribe 
alfo may be referred the natives of Cochin-China, 
Siam,’Tongquin, Aracan, Laos, and Pegu; who, 
though all different from the Chinefe, and each 
other, have neverthelefs fuch a ftrong refemblance, 
that we cannot miftake their original. 
The Southern Afiatics conftitute the third va- 
riety of the human race: the form of their per- 
fons and features may be eafily diftincuifhed from 
that of the Tartar tribes. The nations who in- 
habit the peninfula of India feem to be the prin- 
cipal ftock from whence the inhabitants of the 
numerous iflands diffeminated throughout the Paci- 
fic Ocean have been peopled. All the authentic voy- 
agers remark their general agreement in perfon; and 
particularly Captain Cook, who, though he was 
at a lofs to account for their migrations, feemed 
to confider all the inhabitants of the South Pacific 
iflands, many of which he had the glory of dif- 
covering, as undoubted’ defcendants of the na- 
tions who inhabit the continent of India. Thefe 
people are in general of a flender fhape, with long 
ftraight black hair, and often aquiline nofes. Thus 
they refemble the Europeans in ftature and fea- 
tures; but differ greatly in colour, and habit of 
body. The Indians are of an olive complexion, 
and in the more fouthern parts quite black ; though 
the word Mogul, in their language, fignifies a 
White Man. ‘The women, who are extremely de- 
licate, are of an olive colour as well as the Men; 
their legs and thighs are long; and their bodies 
are fhort; which is oppofite to what is obferved 
among the women of Europe. ‘They are by no 
means fo fruitful as the European women; but 
they feel the pains of child-birth much lefs fen- 
fibly; for, the very day after parturition, they are 
generally employed about their ufual avocations. 
in fact, thefe pains feem ereateft in all countries 
where the women are moft delicate, or the con- 
ftitution enfeebled by indolence or luxury. A- 
mong all favage nations, the women are in a great 
meafure exempt from painful labours; and even 
the induftrious wives of peafants in our own 
country feel lefs feverely than thofe whofe rank 
raifes them above toil and wholefome exercife. 
Throughout the whole continent of India, children 
or ie earlier at maturity than in Europe, 
fou, Il, 


and their teeth are of an ivory whitenefs. 
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They often marry and confummate, the hufband 
at ten years of age, and the wife at eight; and 
they frequently procreate children at that ages 
however, fuch women as commence mothers at 
that early period, ceafe bearing before they arrive 
at thirty; and at that time they appear wrinkled, 
and exhibit every other indication of old age. 

The natives of India have long been noted for 
their effeminacy and pufillanimity; and every ad- 
venturer, who has attempted to invade their coun-- 
try, has in general effected his purpofe. The 
warmth of the climate wholly influences their man- 
ners; they are indolent, luxurious, and obfe- 
quious: fully fatisfied with fenfual gratifications, 
they derive no pleafure from thought; and, con- 
tented with flavery, are very indifferent what ma- 
{ter they ferve. Many of their tribes eat not any 
thing that has ever poffeffed life; they anxioufly 
refrain from injuring the meaneft infects; and have 
even erected hofpitals for the maintenance of all 
kinds of vermin. The Afiatic drefs confitts of 2 
loofe flowing robe, rather adapted to the purpofes 
of peace and indolence than of induftry and war. 
Indeed, the vigour of the Afiatics is in general 
correfpondent to their drefs and food: they fub- 
fift on rice; they are dreffed in effeminate filk 
veftments; and, from the time of Alexander to the 
prefent, we have had but few inftances of their 
fuccefs in arms. They may therefore be confidered 
as a feeble race of fenfualifts, too dull to find rap- 
ture in pleafures, and too indolent to convert their 
gravity to wifdom. ‘To this clafs may be referred 
the Perfians and Arabians, and the inhabitants of 
all thofe iflands which lie fcattered in the ocean. 

The Negroes of Africa may be regarded as the 
fourth ftriking variety of mankind. This gloomy 
race of mortals is found to blacken all the fouthern 
parts of Africa, from eighteen degrees north lati- 
tude to the Cape of Good Hope. Some writers 
indeed have maintained, that the Caffres, who 
inhabit the fouthern extremity of that vaft conti- 
nent, are not to be ranked among the Negro race; 
however, the difference between them, in colour 
and features, is fo minute, that they may without 
any impropriety be included in this general pic- 
ture. Each of the Negro nations, it muft be con- 
feffed, differs from another: like us, they have 
their peculiar countries for beauty; and different 
nations, as in Europe, plume themfelves on the 
fuperiority of their perfonal attraétions. Thofe of 
Guinea, for inftance, are extremely ugly, and 
emit an almoft intolerable fcent; while thofe of 
Mofambique are reckoned beautiful, and are per- 
feétly free from any difagreeable effuvia. The 
Negroes in general are of a black colour, with 
fmooth foft fkins; which latter quality proceeds 
from the downy foftnefs of the hair that grows up- 
on them, the {trength of which gives a roughnefs 
to the feel in thofe of white complexions. ‘The 
hair of their heads is totally different from what is 
ufual in Europe, being foft, woolly, and fhort. 
Their beards alfo partake of the fame qualities ; 
but differ in this, that they foon turn grey, which 
the hair of their heads is feldom found to do; fo 
that many may be feen with white beards and 
black hair, at one and the fame time. ‘Their eyes 
are generally of a deep hazel colour; their nofes 
are flat and fhort; their lips are thick and tumid; 
The 
colour of their teeth indeed feems to conftitute 
their principal beauty, it being not a little fet off 
by that of their fkin. 

Some 
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Some have afferted that the features of the Ne- 
eroes are deformed by art; but this pofition is un- 
doubtedly falfe, fince, in Negro children born in 
European countries, the fame deformities prevail, 
the like flatnefs of the nofe, and the fame pro- 
minence of the lips. ‘They are generally clumfy 
and ill-fhaped: the breafts of their women, after 
the bearing of one child, depend below their na- 
vels; and it is cuftomary with them to fuckle their 
infants at their backs, by throwing their breafts 
over their fhoulders. As their perfons are thus 
naturally deformed, according to our ideas, their 
minds are equally unfufceptible of noble or gene- 
rous paffions. ‘The climate feems to relax their 
mental more than their bodily faculties: they are 
incapable of powerful exertions; and may be cha- 
racterized as a ftupid, indolent, and mifchievous 
race. “The Arabians themfelves, many colonies 
of whom have migrated fouthward into the inte- 
rior parts of Africa, feem to have degenerated from 
their anceftors; and every trace of their ancient 
learning and beauty being obliterated, they have 
become almoft imperceptible from the aborigines 
of the country. Nor is this remark inapplicable 
to the Portuguefe, who, about two centuries back, 
fettled along this coaft: they are become almoft 
as black as the Negroes; and, according to fome 
authors, are more favage and barbarous. 

As the origin of black Men has at all times 
been an object of enquiry, it may not be alto- 
gether unentertaining in this place to adduce the 
different opinions of mankind with refpeét to this 
curious fubjec&t. The ancients, who knew only 
thofe of Nubia, regarded them as the laft or ter- 
minating fhade of the tawny colour; and con- 
founded them with the Ethiopians, and other 
African nations, who, though extremely brown, 
are yet far removed from perfect blacknefs. They 
thought that the differences of colour among the 
human fpecies proceeded folely from the varieties 
of climate, and that blacknefs was occafioned by 
a perpetual expofure to the fcorching rays of a tro- 
pical fun. But this opinion, though very fpe- 
cious, wasmuch weakened after it was difcovered 
that the inhabitants of more foutherly climates, 
and even under the equator itfelf, as thofe of 
Melinda and Mofambique, were not black, but 
rather tawny; and when it was farther difcovered 
that blacks, when tranfported into more temperate 
climates, loft nothing of their original hue, but 
communicated it to their defcendants. However, 
if we attend to the migrations of different people, 
and to the time neceflary for effecting a change in 
their colour, we fhall perhaps find the opinion of 
the ancients to have been well founded. Many 
ages are probably neceffary to change the white 
colour into perfect blacknefs; but it is probable 
that, ina fucceffion of generations, white people 
tranfported from the north to the equator would 
undergo this change, efpecially if they adopted 
the manners, and accuftomed themfelves to the 
food, of the new country. 

Indeed, it is evident that the exiftence of Ne- 
groes is confined to thofe diftriéts of the earth 
where all the neceffary circumftances concur in 
producing a conftant and exceffive heat: this heat 
is fo effential, not only to the produétion, but 
even to the prefervation of Negroes, that it has 
been remarked in the Weft India iflands, where 
the heat, though great, is not equal to that of 
Senegal, that Negro infants are fo liable to be af- 
fected by impreffions from the air, that their pro- 
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prietors are obliged, for the firft nine days after 
birth, to keep them in clofe warm chambers; and, 
if thefe precautions are negleéted, the children thus 
expofed to the air immediately after birth are 
commonly affected with a tetanus, or locked jaw, 
which feldom fails to prove fatal. M. Littre, 
who diffected a Negro, remarked, that the end of 
the glans, which was not covered with the pre- 
puce, was black; and that the part of it which was 
covered, was perfeCtly white. This obfervation 
demonttrates, that air is neceffary to produce the 
blacknefs of Negroes. Their children are born 
white, or rather red, like thofe of other perfons: 
but, two or three days after birth, their colour 
changes into a yellowifh tawny, which becomes 
gradually darker till the feventh or eighth day, 
when they grow totally black. Itis a well known 
fact, that all children, two or three days after birth, 
are affected with a kind of jaundice, which among 
white people foon pafles off without leaving any 
impreffion: but, on the contrary, in Negroes, it 
gives an indelible tinge to the fkin, which be- 
comes always more and more black. Kolbe re- 
marks, that he has feen Hottentot children, who 
came into the world as white as European, become 
olive-coloured in confequence of this jaundice, 
which fpreads over the fkin three or four days af- 
ter birth, and never goes off. This jaundice, and 
the impreffion of the air, however, are only the 
fecondary, and not the primary caufes of black- 
nefs; for it has been obferved, that the children of 
Negroes, as foon as born, have black genitals, 
and black fpots at the roots of their nails. The 
action of the air and the jaundice may perhaps 
help to expand this colour; but it is certain that 
the rudiments of blacknefs are communicated, to 
them by their parents; that in whatever quarter of 
the world a Negro is brought forth, he will be 
equally black as if he had been born in his own 
country; and that if there be any difference in the 
firft generation, it is fo {mall as fcarcely to be per- 
ceptible. However, this fact does not imply that 
the colour will continue the fame after many fuc- 
ceffive generations: on the contrary, there are 
many reafons for prefuming, that as this colour is 
originally the effect of a long continued heat, it 
will be gradually effaced by the temperature of a 
cold climate; and confequently, that if a colony 
of Negroes were tranfplanted into a northern pro- 
vince, their defcendants of the tenth, eleventh, or 
even twelfth generation, would be much fairer, 
and perhaps as white as the aborigines of that cli-. 
mate. 

Anatomifts have inveftigated the feat of this 
black colour. Some of them alledge, that it nei- 
ther refides in the fkin, nor the fcarf-fkin, but in 
the cellular membrane between them; that this 
membrane, after long maceration in hot water, re- 
tains it’s original blacknefs; but that the fkin and 
{carf-fkin appear to be as white as thofe of other 
Men. Dr. Town, and fome others, have main- 
tained that the blood of Negroes is black, and that 
their blacknefs originates entirely from this cir- 
cumftance. Buffon feems inclined to believe this 
reafoning; having obferved that, among Eu- 
ropeans, the blood of thofe perfons who have 
tawny, yellowifh, or brown complexions, is blacker 
than that of fuch as are fairer. Barrere, who feems 
to have examined this fubject very minutely, tells 
us, and Winflow agrees with him, that the fcarf- 
fkin of negroes is black; and though it’s extreme 
thinnefs and tranfparency may give it a white ap- 
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pearance, that it is really as black as the blackeft 
horn, when reduced to the fame degree of thin- 
nefs.. Thefe accurate authors alfo affure us, that 
the fkins of Negroes are of a reddifh brown co- 
lour, approaching to black: this colour of Ne- 
groes, if we may credit Barrere, is produced by 
their bile, which he affirms, from feveral diffec- 
tions he made in New France, inftead of being 
yellow, is as black as ink. The bile, when ab- 
forbed and difperfed through the body, tinges the 
fkin of white people yellow; and, if it were black, 
it would probably produce a black colour. But, 
with refpeét to us, as foon as the effufion of the 
bile ceafes, the fkin refumes it’s natural whitenefs. 
We muft therefore fuppofe that the bile of Ne- 
groes is perpetually effufed; or, as Barrere al- 
ledges, that it is fo abundant, as to be naturally 
fecreted in the fcarf-fkin, and to tinge it of a 
black colour. On the whole, it feems probable 
that both the bile and the blood of Negroes are 
browner than thofe of white people, as their {kins 
are likewife blacker. But one of thofe facts can- 
not be admitted to prove the caufe of the other; 
for if the blacknefs of the blood or bile be allowed 
to give the fame colour to the fkin, then, inftead 
of demanding why the fkin of Negroes is black, 
we ought to enquire why their blood or their bile 
is of that colour? This {pecies of falfe reafoning, 
in place of folving the queftion, renders it ftill 
more intricate. It appears, therefore, that the 
heat of the climate, and the expofure to fervid 
air, are the chief caufes of blacknefs among the 
human fpecies. When this heat is exceffive, as 
in Senegal and Guinea, the Men are perfectly 
black; when it is fomewhat lefs violent, the black- 
nefs is not fo deep; when it becomes more tempe- 
rate, the Men are only brown; and, laftly, when 
it is altogether temperate, the inhabitants are 
. white; but when the cold becomes extreme, it pro- 
duces effects fimilar to thofe of violent heat. 

The original inhabitants of America compofe a 
fifth race, differing as much from all the reft in 
colour as they are diftinct in habitation. The na- 
tives of America (except in the northern extre- 
mity, where shey refemble the Laplanders) are of 
a reddifh copper-colour; and though, in the old 
world, different climates produce a variety of 
complexions and cuftoms, the natives of the new 
continent feem to refemble each other in every ef- 
fential refpet: they are all nearly of one colour ; 
all have black, thick, flraight hair; and thin black 
beards, which however they take care to pluck 
out by the roots. They have in general flat nofes, 
high cheek-bones, and {mall eyes. Thefe de- 
formities of nature they endeavour to increafe by 
art: they flatten the nofes, and often the whole 
heads, of their children, while the bones are yet 
tender, and fufceptible of every impreffion. Their 
bodies and faces they paint of various colours; 
hair on any part of them, except their heads, is 
confidered as a deformity, which they are careful 
to eradicate; and their limbs are generally more 
flender, as well as far lefs {trong, than thofe of Eu- 
ropeans. 

All thefe favages appear to be naturally pufil- 
lanimous; they are feldom known to face their 
enemies in the field, but fall on them unawares; 
and the violence of their fears ferves to increafe 
the rigours of their cruelty. Habituated to want, 
they are amazingly patient in adverfity: diftrefs, 
by becoming familiar, feems lefs terrible to them; 
fo that their patience originates rather from cuf- 
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tom than fortitude. They all carry a ferious and 
grave air, though without mental application; 
and, in proportion as they are cruel to their ene- 
mies, they are benevolent and equitable to each 
other. In all their actions, they feem to have 
adopted this maxim, that— 

* A generous friendfhip no cold medium knows 3 

But with one love, or one refentment, glows.’ 
In fhort, the cuftoms of favage nations are almoft: 
every where the fame; a wild, independent, and 
precarious life, produces a peculiar affemblage of 
virtues and vices: hence patience and hofpitality, 
indolence and rapacity, content and fincerity, are 
not lefs frequent among the favages of America, 
than among all other barbarous nations that inha- 
bit the terraqueous globe. 

The fixth and laft grand divifion of human 
beings comprehends the Europeans, and thofe na- 
tions which border on Europe. In this Clafs w 
may reckon the Georgians, Circaffians, and Min- 
erelians; the natives of Afia Minor, and the north- 
ern parts of Africa; together with a part of thofe 
countries which lie north-weft of the Cafpian Sea. 
The inhabitants of thefe regions vary a good deal 
from each other; but they generally agree in the 
colour of their bodies, the fairnefs of their com- 
plexions, the largenefs of their limbs, and’ the 
{treneth of their mental faculties. Some arts in- 
deed have been invented among other nations, 
but here they have been brought to perfection: 
nor are the natives of the climates now under con- 
fideration more diftinguifhed for perfonal beauty, 
than for their progrefs in the arts and fciences, the 
eleg-ancies of life, and politenefs of behaviour. 

In barbarous countries, the inhabitants go either 
naked, or are aukwardly cloathed in furs, or 
adorned with feathers; in countries femi-barba- 
rous, the robes are loofe and flowing; but here 
the drefs is lefs adapted for fhew than expedition: 
it is extremely convenient, and at the fame time 
unites every neceflary ornament. 

To fome one of the claffes already enumerated 
we may refer the people of every country; and in 
proportion as nations have been lefs vifited by 
ftrangers, or have enjoyed lefs intercourfe with 
the reft of mankind, we find their perfons and 
manners more ftrongly impreffed with fome one 
of the characters before mentioned. On the con- 
trary, in thofe places where trade has long flou- 
rifhed, or where enemies have made many incur- 
fions, the races are ufually found blended, and 
probably fall under no particular variety: thus, in 
the iflands of the Indian Ocean, where commerce 
has been carried on time immemorial, the inhabi- 
tants feem to be a mixture of all the nations on 
earth; white, olive, brown, and black Men, are 
all huddled together in the fame city, and propa- 
gate a mixed breed, that can be referred to none 
of thofe claffes into which naturalifts have thought 
proper to arrange mankind. 

It is eafy to perceive that, of all the colours by 
which mankind is diverfified, white is not only the 
moft beautiful to the eye, but alfo the moft advan- 
tageous. The fair complexion, if it may be fo 
termed, feems like a tranfparent covering to the 
foul; all the variations of the paffions, every ex- 
preffion of joyor forrow, animates the counte- 
nance, and, without language, indicates the ftate 
of the mind. In the flighteft change of health 
alfo, the colour of the European face is the moft 
exaét index, and often forewarns us of thofe difor- 
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the African black, and the Afiatic olive complex- 
ions, admit of their alterations alfo; but thele are 
neither fo diftinét, nor fo vifible, as with us; and, 
in fome countries, the colour of the vifage is ne- 
ver found to change, but the face continues in the 
fame fettled fhade in fhame, ficknefs, rage, and 
defperation. ‘The colour therefore moft natural 
to Man ought to be that which is moft becom- 
ing. It is obferved that, in all regions, children 
are born fair, or red at leaft; and that they grow 
more black or tawny in proportion as they advance 
in years: it fhould confequently feem, that Man 
is naturally white; fince the fame caufes that 
darken infants, may have originally operated, in 
flower degrees, in blackening whole nations. 

We have already accounted for the diverfity of 
colour perceptible in the human race; and fhall 
now make a few obfervations on the ftature of 
different nations. The primary caufe of this 
feems chiefly to refult from the nature of the food, 
and the quantity of the fupply; however, the feve- 
rity of heat or cold may in fome meafure diminifh 
the growth, and produce a dwarfifhnefs of fize. 
But, in general, food is the great agent in pro- 
ducing this effect: where that is fupplied in large 
quantities, and where it’s quality is wholefome and 
nutrimental, the inhabitants are generally found 
above the ordinary ftature ; on the contrary, where 
it is fupplied in a {paring quantity, or very coarfe 
in quality, and void of nourifhment, the inhabi- 
tants degenerate, and fink below the common fize 
of mankind. In this refpeét the human race re- 
femble other animals, whofe bodies, by proper 
feeding, may be confiderably improved and aug- 
mented. An ox, on the fertile plains of India, 
grows to a fize four times as large as the diminu- 
tive animal of the fame kind bred on the arid and 
barren Alps; and horfes bred in champaign coun- 
tries are larger than thofe reared in mountainous 
fituations. Thus it is with Man. The inhabi- 
tants of the vallies are ufually taller than thofe of 
the hills, The natives of the Highlands of Scot- 
dand are fhort, broad, and hardy; while thofe of 
the Lowlands are tall and well-fhaped. The in- 
habitants of Greenland, who live on dried fith and 
feals, are lefs than thofe of Gambia and Senegal, 
where nature fupplies them with vegetables and 
animal food in the fulleft luxuriance. 

With regard to the form of the face, it feems 
rather to be the refult of cuftom than nature. Na- 
tions who have long confidered fome artificial de- 
formity as beautiful, who have induftrioufly dimi- 
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degrees begin to receive the impreffion they are 
taught to affume; and nature, in a courfe of ages, 
fhapes itfelf to the conftraint, and affumes heredi- 
tary deformity. It is common enough for chil- 
dren to inherit even the accidental deformities of 
their parents; and we have frequent inftances of 
fquinting in fathers, which they received either 
from frights or habit, communicated to their off- 
fpring. In this manner cafual deformities may 
become natural ones; and, by affiduity, be conti- 
nued, and even increafed, through fucceffive ge- 
nerations. From this caufe probably may have 
arifen the fmall eyes and long ears of the Tartars 
and Chinefe nations; and from hence may have 
originated the flat nofes of the blacks, and the flat 
heads of the American Indians. 

This curfory furvey of mankind may be fuffi- 
cient to prove that all the variations in the human 
figure, as far as they differ from our own, are pro- 
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duced either by the rigour of the climate, the bad 
quality or the {cantineis of the provifions, or by the 
favage manners of the country. They are actual 
marks of the degeneracy in the human form; and 
we may confider the European figure and colour as 
{tandards to which all other varieties may be refer- 
red, and with which they may be compared. In 
proportion as the Tartar or American approaches 
nearer to European beauty, we confider the race 
as lefs degenerated; and in proportion as he dif- 
fers more widely, he may be regarded as having 
made greater deviations from his original form. 

Reafon and revelation equally incline us to be- 
lieve that we have all fprung ftom one common 
Parent; and we have good reafon alfo to conclude, 
that the Europeans refemble him more than any 
of the reft of his defcendants.. However, it mutt 
not be concealed, that the olive-coloured A fiatic, 
and even the jetty black Negro, claim this honour 
of hereditary refemblance, and affert that white 
Men are mere deviations from original perfection, 
Singular as this opinion may appear, they have 
that celebrated naturalift Linneeus on their fide, 
who fuppofes Man a native of the tropical cli- 
mates, and only a fojourner more to the north. 
But, to wave a controverfy on a matter of remote 
fpeculation, one argument may fuffice to prove 
the contrary, and to fhew that the white Man is 
the original {tock from whence the other varieties 
have fprung. It is not uncommon to fee white 
children produced from black parents; but a 
black offspring has never been known to be the 
production of two whites. Hence we may con- 
clude, that whitenefs is the colour to which man- 
kind naturally tends: for as, in fome flowers, the 
parent ftock is diftinguifhable by all the artificial 
varieties breaking into it; fo, in Man, that colour 
mutt be. the original which never alters, and to 
which all the reft are accidentally feen to change. 

MAN OF THE WOOD. See Apt, Great. 

MAN OF WAR BIRD; the Pelicanus Aqui- 
lus of Linnzus. This bird is about thirty-fix 
inches long from the tip of the bill to the extre- 
mity of the tail; and the expanfion of the wings is 
upwards of fix feet. The tail is forked; and it’s 
outfide feathers are thirteen inches long. The 
bill has two channels running the whole length 
of the upper mandible; it is of a reddifh colour, 
and widens towards the bafe to the breadth of two 
inches. ‘The whole bird, except the throat and 
breaft, is of a ferruginous or blackifh colour; the 
belly, the infides of the wings, and the under-fide 
of the tail, being fomewhat lighter than the reft. 
On the breaft appears a white bed of feathers of a 
cordiform fhape, the point tending to the throar, 
and the two obtufe angles paffing under the wings. 
The tail is compofed of ten feathers, the two mid- 
dlemoft being fhorter by one-half than the exte- 
rior ones, ‘The legs are feathered to the knees, 
and fhort in proportion to the fize of the bird; 
the four toes are all united by webs, as in the pe- 
lican, the cormorant, and other birds of a fimilar 
genus ; and the legs and feet are of a dirty yellow- 
ifh colour. 

This bird is a native of the warmer climates 
only, where it is found at fea, at a great diftance 
from land. It feems to be the Rabchorcado of 
Willughby, or the Indian forked-tail. Du Tertre 
defcribes it underthe name of La Fregate; fo called 
from it’s long flights, and obftinate contefts with: 
other marine birds. 

MANAKIN, BLUE-BACKED, A ae 
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little bird found in Surinam, the Pipra of Lin- 
nxus. The billis ofa dark brown colour, black- 
ifh at the point; the feathers round the bafe of the 
upper mandible of the bill are black; the crown 
of the head, from eye to eye, 1s covered with fine 
red or fcarlet feathers of a lougifh make, which it 
can ereét in the form of a creft; the back is of a 
fine blue colour; and all the remaining plumage 
is black, with a fhining glofs. The legs and feet 
are dufky, except the outer fides of the legs, which 
are yellow; the exterior and middle toes are con- 
nected at their bottoms; and the tail confifts of 
twelve feathers. 

Manakin, Rep anp Brack. This bird has 
a whitifh bill: the whole head, neck, breaft, and 
part of the belly and thighs, are of a fine fcarlet or 
red colour; the back, wings, and tail, are black, 
with a purplifh glofs; the lower belly, and the 
covert-feathers under the tail, are of a dufky black 
hue; and the legs and feet are a reddifh brown. 
The inner covert-feathers of the wings, and the 
inner webs of the quills toward their bottoms, are 
of a pale orange-colour. 

Manakin, Cock, Purpie-BreasTep; the 
Ampelis Cotinga of Linnzus. This very beau- 
tiful bird, which is a native of Brazil and Terra 
Firma, has a fhort bill in proportion to it’s fize, of 
a black colour, the point of the upper mandible 
projecting a little over the lower. The head, the 
hinder part of the neck, the back, the leffer co- 
verts on the upper fides of the wings, the rump, 
and the covert-feathers both above and beneath 
the tail, are of a fine blue colour; the quills, and 
the row of coverts above them without-fide, are 
black, flightly edged with blue; and the inner co- 
verts of the wings are black, edged with ereenifh 
blue. The tail is compofed of twelve feathers of 
equal lengths, black above, the exterior feathers 
being flightly edged with blue; and both the tail 
and the quill-feathers are dufky beneath. The 
throat, the fore-part of the neck, and the middle 
of the belly, are of a dark purple colour, beauti- 
fully marked with circular fcarlet fpots. A blue 
belt croffes the breaft, and immediately below it 
there is afcarletone. The fides under the wings, 
the thighs, and the lower belly, are of a fine blue 
colour. ‘The legs and feet are blackifh; and the 
outer toes adhere a little at their bottoms to the 
middle ones. 

Manakin, Wuite-Facep. ‘This bird is a 
native of Guiana and Terra Firma in South Ame- 
rica. The bill is ftraight, fharp-pointed, and 
black; the crown of the head, the throat, and the 
fore-part of the head all round the bill, are white; 
and the feathers on the crown are long, narrow, 
and pointed, forming a creft when ereét. From 
the hinder part of the head, behind the eyes, and 
round the throat, is extended a black or dufky 
broken line, encircling all the white fpace on the 
head and throat; part of the neck behind, the up- 
per part of the back, and the wings externally, are 


of a dark blueifh afh-colour; the inner coverts of ~ 


the wings are cinnamon-coloured; and the guills 
beneath are cinereous. The hinder part of the 
head, the fore-part of the neck, the breatft, belly, 
rump, tail on both fides, and covert-feathers both 
above and beneath it, are of a bright cinnamon 
colour. The legs and feet are of a light reddith 
yellow hue; the claws are dufky; the feathers 
above the knees are alfo dufky; and the outer and 
middle toes adhere to each other almoft to the 
claws. 

MANATUS, or SEA-COW. A genus of 
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animals having pinniform fore-lees, and the hind ~ 
parts terminating in a tail horizontally flat. 

Manatus, Common. This animal, in nature, 
very nearly approaches the whale. Like that 
creature, it brings forth in the water, and fuckles 
it’s young in that element. Lake the whale, it is 
deftitute of any mode of exprefiing it’s pleafure or 
it’s pain; and, like that animal, has an horizontal 
broad tail, without even the rudiments of hind 
feet. Indeed, what obtain the name of feet, are 
little more than fins, adapted for fwimming: they 
are never ufed to affift the animal either in waik- 
ing or landing; for it never goes afhore; nor, like 
the feal, attempts to climb rocks. 

The Manatus fomewhat refembles the feal in 
the fhape of it’s head and body. The fore-legs, 
or hands, are fhort and webbed, much in the fame 
manner with thofe of that animal; but have only 
four claws, and thefe too are proportionably 
fhorter than thofe of the feal, and placed nearer 
the head; confequently, they are not adapted to 
amift it’s motions on land: but, in the hinder 
parts, it effentially differs from all animals of the 
feal kind; the tail being perfectly that of a fith, 
and expanded like a fan, without even the veftiges 
of thofe bones which form the legs and feet of 
the feal kind. 

This animal grows to an enormous fize; and 
Dampier afferts, that fome are twenty-eight feet 
long, and weigh about eight thoufand pounds. 
The fkin is of a blackifh colour, very tough and 
hard, and full of inequalities, like the bark of an 
oak; and on it are fprinkled a few briftly hairs, 
about an inch in length. The eyes are exceed- 
ingly fmall in proportion to the maenitude of the 
animal. It has no external ears, but only two ori- 
fices, fcarcely large enough to adinit a quill; the 
tongue is pointed, and extremely fmall; the mouth 
is deftitute of teeth, but furnifhed with two folid 
white bones, extending the entire length of both, 
jaws, which ferve inftead of grinders; the lips are 
doubie; anc near the junction of the two jaws, the 
mouth is full of white tubular briftles, anfwering 
the fame purpofe as the laminze in whales, to pre- 
vent the food from iffuing out with the water. 
The lips are alfo thick-fet with briftles, ferving, 
inftead of teeth, to cur the ftrong roots of the ma- 
rine plants, which floating afhore, point out the 
vicinity of thefe animals. 

The female produces but one at a time, which 
fhe erafps in her paws, and holds to her breatt, 
where it fticks clofe, and accompanies her where- 
ever fhe goes. 

The Manatus can fcarcely be called amphi- 
bious, as:it never entirely leaves the water, only 
raifing it’s head cut of the ftream in order to reach 
the grafs on it’s margin. It fubfitts entirely on ve- 
getables; and therefore never ventures far into the 
open fea, but frequents the edges of the fhores; 
and chiefly the large rivers of South America, 
where it is often feen above two thoufand miles 
from the ocean. It is alfo found in the feas of 
Kamtfchatka, where it feeds, in a fimilar manner, 
on fuch weeds as erow near the fhore. At the 
bottoms of fome of the Indian bays, thefe animals 
are feen innocently grazing among turtles, and 
other cruftaceous fifhes, neither offering nor ap- 
prehending any infult. In calm weather, when 
unmolefted, they keep together in large compa- 
nies near the mouths of rivers; and, during flocds, 
they approach fo clofe to the land, as even to fuf- 
fer themfelves to be ftroked with the hand. 

Thefe animals affociate in fmall families, con- 
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fitting of a male, a female, a half-grown young 
one, and avery fmall one; one family keeping 
at a fmall diftance from another. The females 
oblige their young to {wim before them, while the 
other old ones furround, and guard them on every 
fide. The affection between the male and the 
female is fo ftrong, that if the latter fhould hap- 
pen to be attacked, the former will defend her to 
the utmoft; and, if fhe is killed, he attends her 
body to the fhore, and for feveral days fuccef- 
fively continues to {wim about the place where 
fhe was landed. 

The Manatus brings forth in autumn, and is 
fuppofed to go with young about a year. It has 
neither voice nor cry, and makes no kind of noife 
except what proceeds from breathing. It’s inter- 
nal parts refemble thofe of the horfe; it’s guts be- 
ing longer than thofe of any other animal, the 
‘horfe only excepted. 

Thefe creatures are extremely voracious; and, 
when their hunger is appeafed, they fall afleep 
on their backs. Martyr informs us, that one of 
them lived in a lake of Hifpaniola twenty-five 
years; was fo very tame as to come to the margin 
on being called; and would even ferry people over 
on it’s back to the oppofite fhore. The backs 
and fides of thefe creatures are ufually above wa- 
ter; and as their fkins are covered with a {pecies 
of lice peculiar to themfelves, great numbers of 
fea-gulls continually perch on their backs, and 
pick up the infects. 

Thefe animals remain in the American and 
Kamtfchatkan feas during the whole year; but are 
fo exceedingly lean in winter, that it is an eafy 
matter to count the number of their ribs. They 
are ufually taken by means of harpoons; but, af- 
ter being ftruck, the united efforts of thirty men 
are required in order to draw one of them afhore. 
Sometimes, after they have been transfixed, they 
will faften their paws on the rocks, and adhere fo 
clofely, as to leave their fkins behind them before 
they can be difengaged. Whenever one of them 
is ftruck, it’s companions repair to it’s affiftance: 
fome of them endeavour to overturn the boat, by 
getting under it; others to break the rope, by 
preffing it down; and fome ftrike at the harpoon 
with their tails, in order to force it out, and this 
expedient fometimes proves fuccefsful. 

When expofed to the fun, the fat or blubber of 
the Manatus, which lies under the fkin, has a moft 
delicious fmell and tafte, and is infinitely prefera- 
ble to the fat of any other fea animal: it has alfo 
this peculiar property, that the heat of the fun will 
not render it rancid, nor in the leaft injure it. In 
tafte, it refembles oil of almonds; and, in all cafes 
where butter is ufed, it is a moft excellent fubfti- 
tute: any quantity of it may be eaten without the 
fmalleft injury to health, as it has no other effect 
than that of keeping the body open. The fat of 
the tail is of a firmer and harder confiftence; and, 
when boiled, is even more delicate than the former. 
The flefh is redder and coarfer than beef; and may 
be kept feveral days, in the warmeft weather, 
without putrifying: it requires a confiderable 
time in boiling, and afterwards taftes like com- 
mon beef. The fat of young ones poffeffes the 
flavour of pork, and the lean refembles veal. 
Some are of opinion that the flefh of the Manatus 
refembles that of a turtle; which indeed may be 


very probable, fince both animals are found in the 


fame element, and fabfaft on the like food. 
There is another variety of this animal, the 
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| Trichechus Manatus of Linnzus, principally 


found in frefh-water rivers, though fometimes 
on the fea-coafts. A fpecimen of this creature, 
in the Leverian Mufeum, is fix feet and a half 
long; and it’s greateft circumference is three feet 
eight inches: but Dampier meafured feveral in the 
Weft Indies, which were ten or twelve feet lone, 
and four or five feet in circumference; Clufius 
examined one which was fixteen feet long; and 
Gomora afferts, that fome of them meafure twenty 
feet. 

This fpecies chiefly differs frorn the former in 
having a round tail; whereas the other is whale- 
tailed. That fingular animal called the Sea- 
ape feems alfo to be a variety of this, genus. See 
Apg, SEa. 

MANBALILA. The Ceylonefe name of a 
fpecies of ferpent; called alfo the canine or dog 
ferpent, from it’s manner of flying at every thing 
that comes in it’s way, after the manner of Eng- 
lifh dogs. It is of a deep brown colour, beauti- 
fully variegated with white. 

MANDRIL. A fpecies of baboon or monkey. 

MANGABEY. The White-eyed Monkey, 
defcribed by Buffon. 

MANGO-FISH; the Polynemus Paradifeus 
of Linnzus. ‘This fith is entirely of an orange 
or gold colour, fomewhat refembling the tinge of 
the golden ones of China. From the under-fide 
of the gills, on each fide, fhoot forth feven tiff 
hairy fubftances, the uppermoft being fixteen 
inches long, from which they gradually fhorten to 
two inches: above thefe, on each fide, there is a 
pretty long fharp fin; and at the beginning of the 
belly, exactly below the gills, there 1s another pair 
of fins. A {ingle fin appears on the belly, below 
the vent; and on the back there are two fingle 
fins. The tail is much forked; and a fine ob- 
lique line pafles over it’s fcales, on each fide, 
from head to tail. he fins and tail are fome- 
what darker than the reft of the body. The 
Mango-Fith, firft defcribed by Edwards, is a na- 
tive of the Oriental feas. 

MANGOUSTE. An animal fo called by 
Buffon. See IcHNEUMON. : 

MANICOU. See Opossum. 

MANTIS. In the Linnzan fyftem, a genus of 
brutes, in the clafs of mammalia, having no teeth, 
a taper extonfile tongue, the mouth narrowed to 
the {fnout, and the body covered with feales. 
There are two fpecies; one with five, and the 
other with four toes, on the feet. 

Manis, Lonc-Tattep; the Manis ¥etra- 
da¢tyla of Linnzus, and the Phatagin of Buffon. 
The back, fides, and upper part of the tail, of this 
animal, are covered with large ftrong fcales. The 
mouth is fmall, and deftitute of teeth; the tongue 
is long; the nofe is flender; and the head is 
fmooth. ‘The body, legs, and tail, are guarded 
by large fharp-pointed ftriated fcales; and the 
throat and belly are covered with hair. The legs 
are fhort; there are four claws on each foot, one 
of which is very fmall; and the tail is a little ra- 
per, but blunted at the extremity. This creature 
is peculiarly diftinguifhed by it’s tail, that is cen- 
fiderably more than twice the length of it’s body, 
which does not exceed fifteen inches; the tail be- 
ing at leaft three feet four inches long. It is a 
native of Africa, and the warm eaftern latitudes: 
and approaches fo nearly to the genus of lizards, 
as to appear to form a link of the chain of beings 
which connects the proper quadrupeds with the 

reptile 
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reptile clafs. Thefe animals not being very 
numerous, it is imagined their fecundity is very 
confined. : 

Mantis, SHort-T artep; the Manis Pentadac- 
tyla of Linnzus, and the Pangolin of Buffon. 
This animal, which is a native of the torrid cli- 
mates of the ancient continent, 1s of all others the 
bett protected by nature from external injury. The 
body is three feet long; and the tail is about the 
fame length. Like the lizard, it has a {mall head, 
but no teeth; a long nofe, a thick neck, a long 
body and tail, fhort legs, five toes on each foot, and 
ears refembling thofe of the human fpecies. But 
the principal diftinétion of this animal is the fealy 
covering which defends it in all parts, except un- 
der the fhoulders, the lower part of the head and 
neck, the breaft, the belly, and the inner fide of 
the legs; thefe being covered with a fmooth {oft 
fkin. At all the interftices between the fhells of 
this extraordinary creature {trong briftly hairs are 
perceptible, yellowifh towards their roots, and 
brown at their extremities. The fcales are of 
different fizes, and appear as if ftuck on the body 
fomewhat like the leaves of an artichoke, the 
largeft being always towards the tail : the fubftance 
of thefe {cales refembles horn; and they are exter- 
nally convex, and internally concave. 

After the Manis has acquired it’s full growth, 
it is faid that thefe fcales will refift a mufket-ball: 
it has therefore nothing to apprehend from the ef- 
forts of any creature but man. On any approach- 
ing danger, it rolls itfelf up, like the hedge-hog, 
prefenting nothing to the affailant but the fharp 
edges of it’s fcales. ‘The length of the tail, which 
might be thought eafily feparable, increafes the 
creature’s fecurity, by being wrapped round the 
ref{t of it’s body. The fhells are fo thick and 
pointed, that they repel every animal of prey; 
ferving as a coat of armour, that wounds while it 
refifts. In vain do the tiger, the leopard, the 
panther, and the hyaena, attempt to force it; in 
vain they tread it under foot, and roll it about 
with their paws; the Manis remains perfeétly fe- 
cure within, while it’s invaders fuffer for their te- 
merity. Man alone feems furnifhed with arms to 
compel it to furrender: and accordingly the ne- 
eroes, who confider it’s flefh as a very great deli- 
cacy, beat it to death with very large clubs. 

But though formidable in it’s appearance, there 
cannot be a more inoftenfive animal than the Ma- 
nis or Pangolin. Were it difpofed to injure 
larger animals, nature has rendered it incapable, 
by denying it teeth: the bony matter which fup- 
plies the teeth of other animals, is probably ex- 
haufted in this, in fupplying the {cales that cover 
it’s body; but as it fubfifts entirely on infeéts, na- 
ture has fitted it for that purpofe in a very extra- 
ordinary manner. Having a long nofe, it may 
naturally be fuppofed to have along tongue alfo; 
but, in order to add to it’s length, it is doubled in 
it’s mouth, which enables the animal to extend it 
many inches beyond the tip of the nofe: this 
tongue is round, very red, and covered with an 
unctuous liquor, which gives ita fhining hue. As 
ants are the infects on which the Manis chiefly 

-feeds, when it approaches an ant-hill, it lies down 
near it, concealing it’s retreat as much as poffi- 
ble; and, {tretching out it’s long tongue among 
the ants, keeps it for fome time motionlefs. 'Thefe 
infects, allured by the flimy fubftance with which 

-it is {meared, immediately flock to it in great 
numbers; and when the Manis fuppofes it has 
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got a fufficiency, it withdraws it’s tongue, and 
{wallows myriads of them at a gulp. As all the 
force and cunning of this animal is exerted againft 
thefe noxious infeéts, it is extraordinary that the 
negroes fhould be fo eager to kill it; but as thefe 
favages purfue their immediate good without be- 
ing folicitous about future confequences, they 
therefore hunt this creature, for the fake of it’s 
flefh, with the utmoft avidity. 

The Manis chiefly inhabits the moft obfcure 
parts of the foreft, and digs itfelf a retreat in the 


. clift of fome rock, where it brings forth it’s 


young. It is afolitary fpecies, and very rarely to 
be met with. It has no particular cry, but fome- 
times makes a kind of fnorting noife. 

MANONOETOC. An appellation given by 
the natives of the Philippine Iflands to a fpecies 
of horned owl common in thofe climates. 

MANTIGER, fometimes called the Tufted 
Ape. ‘This animal, which is very fierce and fala- 
cious, will fit on it’s rump, and fupport itfelf 
with a ftick; and in this attitude will hold a cup, 
and drink outof it. The nofe and head are four- 
teen inches long, the former being of a deep red- 
colour ; the face is blue, and naked; the eye-brows 
are black; and the ears refemble thofe of the hu- 
man race. The top of the head is ornamented 
with an erect tuft of hair, and on the chin is ano- 
ther; there are two long tufks in the upper jaw; 
the fore-feet refemble hands; the nails on the 
fingers are flat; the thumb of the hind-feet is lefs 
perfect; and the nails are imbricated. The fore- 
part of the body, and the infide of the legs and 
arms, is naked; the outfide is covered with mot- 
tled brown and olive hair; that on the back is 
dufky; the buttocks are red and bare; and the 
length of the animal, from the nofe to the rump, 
is three feet and upwards. It fubfifts wholly on 
fruit and vegetables. 

MANTICHORA. A name given by the 
ancient Roman authors to a fierce and terrible 
creature, the knowledge of which they borrowed 
from the Greeks. We have formed the word 
Mantiger on the found of the Roman appella- 
tion, though expreffing avery different fenfe; and 
fome of our zoologitts figure to us, under this de- 
nomination, a terrible creature, partly from the 
accounts of Pliny exaggerated, and partly from 
their own imaginations, with three rows of teeth, 
and fuch a figure as no animal ever poffeffed. . 

The whole hiftory of this animal feems to ori- 
ginate from the love of the wonderful; and very 
probably the Mantichora, properly fpeaking, was 
no other than one of the larger hyzenas, which be- 
ing at firft imperfectly defcribed, fiction was added 
to fupply the deficiency, and at laft even the fha- 
dow of truth was loft. 

MANTLE, DUCAL. Akind of fhell. See 
Ducat Man tte. 

MANUCMANUC. A Philippine appella- 
tion for a beautiful fpecies of parrot frequently 
found wild in the woods of that country. Ie is 
about the fize of the common parrot, and delight- 
fully variegated with different colours. 

MANUCODIATA. A name by which fome 
exprefs the birds of paradife. 

MARACANA. A Brazilian bird of the par- 
rot kind, but larger than the common fpecies. It 
is entirely covered with blueifh-coloured feathers, 
and isa very common fpecies. Marcgrave, who 
firft mentioned this bird, gives us no other de- 
{cription of it except that it is very fond of fruits. 

MARACANA 
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MARACANA ARARA. A Brazilian bird 
of the macaw kind, and about the fize of the com- 
mon parrot. It has a long tail like the macaw, 
and a black bill of the fame fhape. The fkin 
about the eyes is white, and fpotted with black 
feathers; the head, neck, and wings, are of a deep 
green hue; but the top of the head is of a more 
faint green, formewhat inclining to blueifh. The 
wines and tail are green above, and blue below, 
with dark blue extremities; and at the rife of each 
wing there is a red fpot, with another above the 
bafe of the bill. 

MARE. The female of the horfe kind. See 
Horse. 

MARECA. A Brazilian fpecies of duck, 
much valued for it’s flefh. It is fhaped like the 
common European duck: the head is grey; but 
on each fide there is a beautiful red fpot, at the in- 
fertion of the beak, and a whitenefs on the lower 
part under the eyes. The breaft and belly are 
cinereous, variegated with black fpots; the legs 
and feet are black; the tail is grey; and the wings 
are elegantly variegated with grey and brown, but 
in their centres is a large mixture of that gloffy 
green perceptible on the necks of common drakes. 

There is another fpecies of the Mareca, of a 
dufky olive brown colour on the back, white on 
the throat, and grey on the breaft and belly; but 
it is more particularly diftinguifhed by the fine 
bright red colour of it’s feet. 

MARENA. A fifh of the harengiform kind, 
approaching nearly to the nature of the common 
pilchard; but differing from it in being deftitute 
of the ferrated longitudinal line under the belly; 
and that it lives in lakes, not in the ocean. It 
feldom exceeds five inches in length: it’s back is 
blackifh; it’s fides are white and filvery; and it’s 
fcales are very loofe, and eafily feparated from it’s 
body. It’s flefh is well-tafted, and extremely 
firm. 

MARIKINA. An appellation given toa fpe- 
cies of monkey, having a mane round it’s neck, 
and a tuft of hair at the extremity of it’s tail, like 
a lion. ; 

MARIS. A name ufed by Pliny, and other 
ancient Roman writers, to exprefs a large fifh al- 
lied to the accipenfer or fturgeon. From the de- 
fcriptions of thefe authors, there is great reafon to 
believe that it was the fifh called Hufo, or Ichthy- 
ocolla, by the moderns, of which ifinglafs is made. 
Artedi makes this a fpecies of the accipenfer or 
fturgeon, and diftinguifhes it by the appellation 
of the Accipenfer without tubercles. 

MARIS. A name given by fome ichthyolo- 
gifts to a fith commonly called Sonaris; and by 
fome L.eucomenides, from it’s whitifh colour, and 
external refemblance to the fith called Mznis and 
Mena. Like the laft-mentioned fifh, it is a fpe- 
cies of fparus; and is diftinguifhed by having a 
black fpot on each fide, and the tail and belly- 
fins red. 

MARITACACA. An appellation fometimes 
ufed to exprefs the animal more commonly known 
by that of the opoffum. 

MARMOSE. An animal defcribed by Buf- 
fon, greatly refembling the opoffum. In fa&, it 
principally differs in fize, being confiderably lefs ; 
and inftead of a bag to receive it’s offspring, it 
has only two longitudinal felds near the thighs, 
within which the young, which are prematurely 
brought forth, continue to fuckle: thefe, when 
firft produced, do not exceed the fize of a bean; 


concealed by the fur. 
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but continue fticking to the teat till they have ar- 
rived at greater maturity. 

MARMOT FISH. See Fax. 

MARMOTTE; the Mus Marmotta of Lin- 
nus, This animal is almoft as large as a hare; 
but is as corpulent as a cat, and has fhorter legs, 
It’s head fomewhat refembles that of the hare, ex- 
cept that it’s ears are much fhorter, and almoft 
The body is cloathed with 
very long hair; beneath which there is a fine fhort 
fur, of different colours, generally brownith afh 
mixed with tawny; and the legs and the lower 
parts of the body are reddifh. This animal has 
four toes before, and five behind; the length of 
the body, from the nofe to the tail, is about fix- 
teen inches; and the tail, which is tufted and well 
furnifhed with hair, is about fix inches lone. 

The Marmotte is chiefly a native of the Alps, 
though it inhabits Poland, the Ukraine, and Chi- 
nefe ‘T'artary. When taken young, it is tamed 
more eafily than other wild animals, and almoft as 
perfeétly as any of thofe which we call domettic. 
It is taught to dance with facility, to wield a cud- 
gel, and to obey the voice of it’s mafter. Like 
the cat, it has a natural antipathy to dogs; 
and, when it is accuftomed to the family, and can 
rely on it’s mafter’s affiftance, it attacks even the 
largeft maftiffs. From it’s fquat, mufcular fhape, 
it unites great {trength with great agility. It has 
four large cutting-teeth, like all animals of tie 
hare kind; but it ufes them to far greater advan- 
tage, fince, in the Marmotte, they are very for- 
midable weapons of defence. However, it is in 
general a very harmlefs, inoffenfive animal; and, 
except in it’s enmity to dogs, feems to live in 
friendfhip with every creature when unprovoked. 
If proper care is not taken, it is very apt to gnaw 
houfhold furniture, and even to perforate wooden 
partitions; from which circumftance, perhaps, it 
has been compared to the rat. As it’s legs are 
very fhort, and formed fomewhat like thofe of the 
bear, it often fits up, and even walks on it’s hind- 
legs; but with it’s fore-paws it feeds itfelf after 
the manner of a fquirrel. Like all animals of 
the hare kind, it runs moft fwiftly up hill: it alfo 
climbs trees with great eafe; and afcends the clifts 
of rocks, or the contiguous walls of houfes. It 
is ludicroufly faid of the Savoyards, who are the 
only chimney-fweepers of Paris, that they have 
acquired this art from the Marmotte, which is 
bred in the fame country. 

Thefe animals indifcriminately feed on what- 
ever is prefented to them; fleth, bread, fruits, 
herbs, roots, pulfe, and infects; but they are par- 
ticularly fond of milk and butter. Though lefs 
inclined to petty thefts than cats, they are never- 
thelefs watchful in finding admiffion to dairies, 
where they lap the milk after the manner of cats, 
purring all the while like thefe animals, as ex- 
preffive of fatisfaction. Indeed, milk is their only 
beverage in a domettic ftate; they feldom drink 
water; and abfolutely refufe wine. When pleafed 
or carefled, they often yelp like puppies; bur, 
when irritated or frightened, they emit a piercing 
kind of note, extremely grating to the ear.- They 
are very cleanly; and, like cats, retire on necef- 
fary occafions; but their bodies have a difacree- 
able fmell, particularly during the heats of fum- 
mer: this communicates a tinture to their flefh, 
which being very fat and firm, would be defire- 
able food, did not this flavour always predomi- 
nate. 

Hitherte 


Hitherto we have only defcribed affections in 
this animal which it enjoys in common with many: 
but fhall now particularize one which diftinguifhes 
it from ail others of this kind, and indeed from 
every other quadruped except the bat and the 
dormoufe; namely, that of fleeping during the 
winter. The Marmotte, though a native of the 
higheft mountains, and where the {now is never 
wholly diffolved, neverthelefs feems to feel the 
influence of the cold more than any other animal, 
and has all it’s faculties as it were chilled up in 
the brumal feafon. This extraordinary fufpenfion 
of life and motion, for more than half the year, 
deferves our admiration; and excites our attention 
to confider the manner of fuch a temporary death, 
and the fubfequent revival. 

The Marmatte, ufually about the end of Sep- 
tember or beginning of October, fets itfelf to pre- 
pare it’s habitation for the winter, from which it 
is never feen to iffue till about the beginning or 
middle of April. ‘This animal’s little retreat, 
which is formed with great precaution, and fitted 
up with abundant art, is a hole on the fide of a 
mountain, extremely deep, with a {pacious apart- 
ment at the bottom, fomewhat longer than broad ; 
in which feveral Marmottes can refide at the fame 
time, without injuring each other, or tainting 
the air they breathe. The feet and claws of this 
animal feem formed for digging; and, in fad, 
it burrows into the ground with amazing facility, 
{craping up the earth like a rabbit, and throwing 
back what it has thus loofened behind it. But 
the form of it’s hole is ftill more wonderful: it 
refembles the letter Y; the two branches being 
two openings, which conduct into one channel, 
terminating in the general apartment, that lies at 
the bottom. As the hole is made on the decli- 
vity of a mountain, there is no part of it level but 
the apartment at the end. One of the branches 
or openings iffues out, floping downwards; and 
this ferves as a kind of fink or drain to the whole 
family, where they depofit their excrements, and 
where the moifture of the place is drawn away. 
On the contrary, the other branch flopes upwards ; 
and this ferves as the means of ingrefs and eerefs, 
The apartment at the end is very warmly lined 
with mofs and hay, of both which ample provifion 
is laid in during the fummer. ‘This being a work 
of great labour, it is undertaken in concert: fome 
cut the fineft grafs, others gather it, and others 
take their turns in dragging it into thehole. On 
this occafion, we are told, one of them lies on it’s 
back, permits the hay to be heaped on it’s belly, 
and keeps it’s paws upright, in order to allow 
greater room; and in this manner, lying ftill on 
it’s back, it is dragged by the tail, hay and all, to 
the common retreat. Some affign this as a reafon 
why the hair is generally worn away on their 
backs, as is ufually the cafe: however, a better 
reafon may be affigned, viz. from their continually 
rooting up holes, and paffing through narrow 
openings. Be this as it may, certain it is that 
they all live together, and work in common, to 
render their habitation as convenient as poffible: 
in it they pafs about three-quarters of their lives; 
into it they retire on the approach of a ftorm; in 
it they continue while it rains; there they remain 
while apprehenfive of danger; never ftir out, ex- 
cept in fine weather; nor ever venture far from 
home, even in the moft agreeable feafons. When- 
ever they go abroad, one of them is placed asa 
centinel, fitting on a lofty rock; while the reft 
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amufe themfelves in playing along the green 
fields, or are employed in cutting grafs, and mak- 
ing hay for their winter’s convenience. When- 
ever any enemy, as a man, a dog, or a bird of 
prey, approaches, the trufty centinel apprizes it’s 
companions by a kind of whiftle; on which they 
all make homeward, the centinel himfelf bringing 
up the rear. ; 

But it muft not be fuppofed that this hay is de- 
figned for the food of thefe animals: on the con- 
trary, it is always found in as great plenty in their 
holes at the end as at the beginning of winter; 
and is only fought for the convenience of their 
lodging, and the advantages of their young. As 
to provifion, they feem kindly apprized by nature 
that, during the winter, they fhall not want any; 
fo that they make no preparations for food, though 
fo diligently employed in fitting up their abede. 
As foon as they perceive the firft approaches. of 
winter, during which their vital motions are to 
continue fufpended, they labour very diligently to 
clofe up the two entrances of thei habitation; 
which they effect with fuch folidity, that it is eafier 
to remove the earth any where elfe. At that time 
they are very fat, and fome of them weigh above 
twenty pounds: they continue fo for even three 
months more; but by degrees their flefh begins 
to wafte, and they are ufually very lean at the ex- 
piration of that feafon. 

When their retreat is laid open, the whole fa- 
mily is then difcovered, each rolled into a ball, 
and covered under the hay. In this ftate they 
feem fo entirely lifelefs, that they may be taken 
up, and even kilied, without evidencing any creat 
fenfation of pain; and thofe who find them in this 
fituation, generally carry them home, in order to 
breed up the young, and eat the old ones. A 
eradual and gentle warmth will revive them: but, 
if too haftily expofed to the heat of the fire, it 
never fails to prove mortal. 

Properly fpeaking, fays Buffon, thefe animals 
cannot be faid to fleep during the winter; it may 
rather be called a torpor or ftagnation of all their 
faculties: this torpor is produced by the congela- 
tion of their blood, which is naturally much cold- 
er than that of other quadrupeds. The ufual heat 
of men, and other animals, is about thirty de- 
grees above congelation; but the heat of thefe is 
not above ten degrees. Indeed, their internal heat 
is feldom greater than that of the temperature of 
the air, which has frequently been tried, by plung- 
ing the ball of the thermometer into the body of 
a living dormoufe, when it never rofe beyond it’s 
ufual pitch in air, and fometimes funk above a 
degree. It is not furprizing, therefore, that thefe 
animals, whofe blood is naturally fo cold, fhovld 
become torpid when the external air 1s too power- 
ful for the fmall quantity of heat in their bodies 
yet remaining; and this always happens when the 
thermometer is not more than ten degrees above 
congelation. This coldnefs Buffon has experienced 
in the blood of the bat, the hedge-hog, and the 
dormoufe; and with great propriety he extends 
the analogy to the Marmotte, which, like them, 
lies torpid during the winter. This torpid {tate 
continues as long as the action which produces it; 
and it is very probable that it might be prolonged 
by artificial means: if, for inftance, the anima] 
were rolled up in wool, and placed in a cold cel- 
lar, it would remain perhaps a whole year in it’s 
ftate of infenfibility. I1owever, when the heat of 
the air exceeds ten degrees, thefe creatures are ob- 
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ferved to revive; and, if continued in that degree 
of temperature, they do not become torpid, but eat 
and fleep like other quadrupeds. Hence we may 
form fome conception of the ftate in which they 
remain during the winter. As in fome diforders, 
where the circulation is extremely languid, the ap- 
petite is diminifhed in proportion; fo in thefe 
the blood fcarcely flowing, or only through the 
larger veffels, they require no nourifhment to re- 
pair what is loft by it’s permeations. They are ob- 
ferved indeed, by flow degrees, to become leaner 
in proportion to the flow attrition of their fluids ; 
but this is not perceptible till after the expiration 
of fome months. Man is often known to derive 
nourifhment from the ambient air; and thefe ani- 
mals alfo may in fome meafure be fupplied in the 
fame manner; and having fufficient motion in 
their fluids to keep them from putrefa¢tion, and 
juft nourifhment enough to fupply the wafte of 
their languid circulation, they retain a kind of 
exiftence between life and fleep. 

Marmottes produce but once a year, and ufu- 
ally bring forth three or four at a time. They 
fpeedily arrive at maturity; confequently, the ex- 
tent of their lives is pretty limited, feldom exceed- 
ing nine or ten years: fo that the fpecies is neither 
numerous nor widely diffufed. 

Marmorte, Maryianp; the Mus Minax of 
Linnzeus. This animal is about the fize of a rab- 
bit; and, in moft particulars, greatly refembles the 
common or Alpine Marmotte, except in having a 
blueifh fnout and a longer tail. It 1s found in 
Virginia, Pennfylvania, and the Bahama Iflands: 
it lives on the fpontaneous fruits of the earth, and 
other vegetable productions; and, during win- 
ter, it fleeps under the hollow roots of trees. It’s 
flefh, which is efteemed excellent, taftes fome- 
what like that ofa pig. When furprized, it makes 
a very precipitate retreat to it’s hole. We have no 
certain information whether this animal fleeps 
during winter in the climate of the Bahama Ifles. 

Marmotre, Quersec; the Mus Empetra of 
Pallas. This fpecies has fhort round ears, a 
blunt nofe, full cheeks, and a dufky face. The 
hair on the back is grey at the bottom, black in 
the middle, and whitifh at the tips; and the belly 
and legs are of an orange colour. The toes, which 
are black, naked, and divided to their origin, are 
four in number, befides the rudiments of another 
on the fore feet, and five on thofe behind. The 
tail is fhort and dufky; and the body is fomewhat 
larger than that of the rabbit. This creature in- 
habits Hudfon’s Bay and Canada. 

Marmotte, Ukraine; the Arctomys of Pal- 
las. The length of this fpecies, from the nofe to 
the tail, is about fixteen inches; and the tail is 
about five inches long. The ears, which are fmall, 
thick, and oval, are covered with greyifh white 
down, except the edges, which are fringed with 
longifh hairs; and the eyes are fmall. The upper 
part of the body is greyifh, intermixed with long 
biack or dufky hairs tipt with grey ; and the throat 
is ruft-coloured. The reft of the body, and the 
infides of the limbs, are of a yellowifh ruft-colour; 
on the fore feet there are four toes, befides a fhort 
thumb furnifhed with a ftrong claw; and the hind 
feet have five toes. 

Thefe animals inhabit the high but milder and 
funny fides of mountainous countries abounding 
with loofe rocks and ftones: they are found in Po- 
land, and the South of Ruffia, among the Carpa- 
thian Hills; they fwarm in the Ukraine, about the 
Borifthenes, in the fouthern defart of Great Tar- 
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tary, and in the Alcaic mountains eaft of the Irtis. 
They lie torpid during the winter, except when 
kept tame in the ftove-warmed rooms of the coun- 
try; ‘and even then finding a defeét of that warmth 
which their commodious fubterrancous retreats 
would afford, in cold nights they feek for thelter 
in the very beds of the inhabitants. 

Marmorte, Earzess; the Mus CitellusofLin- 
neus. ‘This animal has no external ears, but only 
a {mall orifice on each fide of the head, for the 
admittance of found; it has a blunt nofe, a long 
flender body, and a very fhort tail; and it’s colour 
is a dark grey, or a yellowifh brown. There is 
another variety of this {pecies, which differs a little 
in colour; the upper part of it’s body being erey, 
with fome red {pots fpeckled with yellow. 

Thefe varieties inhabit Bohemia, Auftria, Hun- 
gary, and all that track of country lying between 
the Wolga and India. They burrow, and form 
magazines of corn and nuts; fit on their pofte- 
riors while they eat, like fquirrels; and generally 
bring forth from five to eight young. They are 
both herbivorous and carnivorous animals, feed- 
ing on plants, and deftroying the young of fimall 
birds and the leffer fpecies of mice. 

The Bohemian Iadies formerly wore cloaks or- 
namented with the furs of thefe animals; and even 
at this time they are ufed for linings, and appear: 
excellently adapted for that purpofe. 

Marmorte, Taituzss. This fpecies, which 
Is a native of Hludfon’s Bay, has fhort ears; it’s 
head and body are of a cinereous brown colour, 
the ends of the hairs being white; in it’s upper jaw 
there are two cutting-teeth, and four below; and 
it has no tail. 

Marmortre, Cape. This animal has two very 
long fore-teeth, bare, fharp, and pointing down- 
wards; and thofe of the lower jaw point out ho- 
rizontally, and are incapable of being covered by 
the lips. The head and cheeks are black; and on 
the hind part of the former there is a white fpot. 
The body is of a cinereous brown hue, but 
lighteft on the belly; it has no external ears; and 
the tail is fhort. 

This animal is found at the Cape of Good Hope, 
in Africa; and feems to be of that kind mentioned 
by De la Caille. 

MARSUIN. An appellation fometimes given 
to the phocena, or porpefs; a fifh frequently con 
founded with the dolphin. 

MARSUPIALE. A name given by Tyfon 
to the creature commonly known under the appel- 
lation of the opoffum. The peculiar diftinction 
of this animal from all others confifts in it’s having 
a pouch under it’s belly, into which it receives it’s 
young in time of danger. 

MARTEAU. An appellation given by 
French naturalifts to a peculiar fpecies of oyfter, 
called alfo Malleum by others. ‘This is one of the 
moft curious fhells in nature: it’s figure refembles 
a hammer with a very long head; it’s body, which 
is of a moderate thicknefs, has two long arms; 
and it’s colour is brownith, witha beautiful tinge 
of violet blue. 

MARTICHORA. A name given by the an- 
cient Greeks to the animal called alfo Mantichora, 
and Mantiger. 

MARTIN; the Muftela Martes of Linnzus. 
An animal of the weafel kind; of which there are 
two varieties, fometimes diftinguifhed by the 
name of the beech, or common Martin; and the 
pine, or yellow-breafted Martin. 

This creature is generally about eighteen inches 
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long from the nofe to the tail; and the tail is 
about ten inches more. It differs from the pole- 
cat in being fome inches longer; it’s tail alfo is 
longer in proportion, and very bufhy at the ex- 
tremity; it’s nofe is more flat; it’s cry is fharper 
and more piercing; it’s colours are more elegant ; 
and, what ftill increafes it’s beauty, it’s fcent is by 
no means offenfive, but rather confidered as a 
moft grateful perfume. In fhort, the Martin is 
the moft beautiful of all Britifh beafts of prey : the 
head is fmall, and elegantly formed ; the eyes are 
lively; the ears are broad, rounded, and open; 
the back, fides, and tail, are covered with a fine 
thick downy fur, with longer hair intermixed, 
the roots of which are cinereous, the middle bright 
chefhut, and the tips black; the head is brown, 
with a reddith caft; the legs, and the upper fides of 
the feet, are of a chocolate colour; and the under 
fides are covered with a thick down, like that of 
the body. The feet are broad; the claws are large 
and fharp, and extremely well adapted for the pur- 
pofe of climbing; but, as in all others of the 
weafel kind, incapable of being fheathed. The 
throat and breaft are white; the belly is of the 
fame colour with the back, except that it 1s rather 
paler; and the hair on the tail is very long, efpe- 
cially at it’s infertion. 

The other variety of this animal, commonly 
called the Yellow-breafted Martin, ditfers not ef- 
fentially from the former, except that it has a yel- 
low breaft, whereas the other has a white one: the 
colour of the body alfo is darker; and, as it lives 
more in woods than the former, it’s fur is more 
beautiful and giofly, and coniequently more va- 
uable. Buffon calls the former variety the Fouine, 
the latter the Martin; and he fuppofes them to 
be a diftin& fpecies: but as they differ only in 
a few fhades of colour, it feems totally needlefs to 
confound the hiftory of nature with fuch trivial 
difcriminations. 

The Martin difplays much grace and agility in 
all it’s motions; and there are few animals in our 
woods that will dare to encounter it. It eafily 
vanquifhes quadrupeds much fuperior to it in 
magnitude: the hare, the fheep, and even the wild 
cat itfelf, though ftronger, is not a match for the 
Martin; and though carnivorous animals feldom 
fhew any defire of engaging each other, the wild- 
cat and the Martin are fuch inveterate enemies, 
that they feldom meet without a combat. Gefner 
mentions one which he domefticated, that was ex- 
tremely playful and pretty. It vifited the neigh- 
bouring houfes, and always returned home when 
hungry: it was particularly attached to a dog with 
which it was bred up; and ufed to play with it 
after the manner of a cat, lying on it’s back, and 
biting without injury or anger. Buffon likewife 
informs us, that he kept a tame Martin, though 
neither fo tractable nor fo focial as the former: it 
was indeed divefted of it’s ferocity, but continued 
without attachment; and was ftill fo wild, as ne- 
ceffarily to be confined by a chain. Whenevera 
cat appeared, it prepared for a combat ; and if any 
poultry came within it’s reach, it darted on them 
with avidity. Though tied by the middle of it’s 
body, it frequently efcaped. At firft, it returned 
after an ablence of a few hours, but without feem- 
ing to be fatisfied, and as if it’s only motive was 
food; the fecond time it continued longer abroad; 
and, the third, returned no more. It was a fe- 
male; and, at the time of it’s final departure, was 
about tighteen months old. It fed on whatever 
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was prefented to it, except fallad or herbs; and 
it was remarkably fond of honey. It drank often, 
and fometimes flept for two days fucceffively ; and, 
in like manner, often continued two or three days 
without fleep. Before it compofed itfelf to reft, 
it drew itfelf up into a round figure, and hid it’s 
head, covering it with it’s tail. When awake, it 
feemed perpetually agitated; and evinced the moft 
predatory difpofition when any animal it could 
overpower chanced to come in it’s way. 

France abounds more in both varieties of the 
Martin than Britain: however, we have both 
kinds, though not very plentifully. The white- 
breafted or common Martin draws near to houfes 
and villages, in order to commit it’s petty ravages 
among the fheep and poultry. The other variety 
frequents the woods, where it leads a very favage 
life, building it’s neft on the tops of trees, and 
fubfifting entirely on fuch animals as are perfe@tly 
wild like itfelf. On the approach of night, it ufu- 
ally quits it’s folitude in queft of prey, hunting 
after {quirrels, rats, and rabbits: it alfo deftroys 
ereat numbers of birds, robstheir nefts ofthe young 
and eges, and frequently removes the latter to 
it’s own, without in the leaft injuring their thells. 

Whenever the Martin finds itfelf purfued by 
dogs, (for which purpofe there is a peculiar 
breed) it inftantly makes for it’s retreat, which is 
generally in the hollow of fome tree, towards the 
top, and which it is impoffible to reach without 
cutting down the trunk. It’s neft is generally the 
original tenement of the fquirrel, on which that lit- 
tle animal beftowed abundant pains; but the Mar- 
tin having difpoffeffed and killed the proprietor, 
immediately enlarges it’s dimenfions, improves 
the foftnefs of the bed, and there brings forth it’s 
young. It’s litter feldom exceeds three or four 
at atime; and their eyes are at firft clofed, but 
in a fhort time they arrive at a ftate of perfection. 
To compenfate for her deficiency of milk, the Mar- 
tin brings her brood eggs and birds, accuftoming 
them from the beginning to rapine and carnage. 
When fhe conduéts them from the neft into the 
woods, the birds fpeedily recognize. their ene- 
mies, and attend them with every indication of 
alarm and animofity; and wherever the Martin 
proceeds with her cubs, a flock of fmali birds is 
obferved to threaten and infult her, alarming every 
thicket, and frequently direCting the hunter in his 
purfuit. 

Thefe animals are much more numerous in 
North America than in any part of Europe. 
They are alfo found in all the northern parts of 
the world, from Siberia to China and Canada. 
In every country they are hunted for their furs, 
which are very valuable, particularly if procured 
at the beginning of winter; and many thoufands 
of their {kins are annually imported into England 
from Canada and Hudfon’s Bay. 

MARTIN. The name alfo of a bird of the 
fwallow kind; the Hirundo Urbica of Linnzus. 
This bird is inferior to the fwallow in fize, and 
it’s tail is lefs forked. The head, and the upper 
part of the body, except the rump, are black, 
gloffed with blue; the breaft, belly, and rump, 
are white; and the feet are covered with a fhort 
white down. It forms it’s neft under the eaves 
of houfes, with the fame materials, and in the 
fame form, as the houfe-fwallow ; except that it 
covers it above, leaving only a fmall hole for it’s 
admiffion. During the period that the young 
brood continue in the neft, the old one feeds 
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them, adhering by her claws to the outfide; but, 
as foon as they quit it, fhe feeds them while on 
the wing, by a very quick and almoft impercep- 
tible motion. Like the fwallow, this bird difap- 
pears in winter, and moft probably feeks the fame 
retreats. 

Martin, Sanp; the Hirundo Riparia of Lin- 
nus. This fpecies is the leaft of the {wallow 
tribe that frequents this ifland. The head, and 
the whole upper part of the body, are moufe- 
coloured; the throat is white, encircled with a 
moufe-coloured ring; the belly is white; and the 
feet are {mooth and black. 

The Sand Martin builds in the chinks of fand- 
pits, and in the banks of rivers; penetrating fome 
feet below the furface, and making it’s way 
through the foil in a wonderful manner with it’s 
feet, claws, and bill. The neft is compofed of 
hay and {ftraw, and lined with feathers. ‘The eggs 
are white, and commonly five or fix in number. 

MARTINAZZO. A fpecies of water-fowl 
of the larus or gull kind; the Larus Nevius of 
Linnzus; and commonly known in Englifh by 
the name of the waggel, or the great grey gull. 
This bird ufually weighs from three to four 
pounds. It is entirely of a mottled colour, com- 
pofed of brown, grey, and white; but is much 
darker on the back than on the belly. The back 
and wing-feathers are all brown in the middle, and 
grey at the edges; but thofe of the rump are 
chiefly white; and the legs are of a dull dirty 
white hue. 

It is pretended by fome that this gull will fwal- 
low the fmaller lari, and perfecute and terrify 
them till they void their half-digefted excrements, 
which he afterwards picks up, efteeming them 
preferable to frefh food: and hence he has fome- 
times received the appellation of the dung-hunter. 

MARTINO PESCATORE. An appella- 
tion given by Salvian, and fome other ichthy- 
ologifts, to the Rana Pifcatrix of authors, the Lo- 
phius of Artedi. 

MARTIORA, or MARTICORA. Aname 
by which the ancient Greeks expreffed the Man- 
tichora of the Romans. See ManTicER. 

MASARINO. A Portuguefe appellation for 
the bird more commonly known by it’s Brazilian 
name Curicaca. Itis of the curlew kind, and ap- 

roaches to the fize of the goofe. 

MASON BEE. See Bez, Mason. 

MASTIFF-DOG. A fpecies of the canine 
tribe, of vaft fize and ftrength, and a very loud 
barker. 

Great Britain was anciently fo famous for it’s 
Maftiffs, that the Roman emperors had an officer 
refident in this ifland, whofe fole bufinefs confifted 
in breeding and tranfmitting from hence to the 
Amphitheatre fuch as would prove equal to the 
combats of the place. Strabo informs us, that the 
Maftiffs of Britain were trained up to battle, and 
ufed by the Gauls in their wars. 

MATKNELTZEL. The name of a bird 
approaching to the fnipe kind, called by Gefner 
Gallinula Erythra; and by the common people of 
Germany, Mattkern. It is entirely of a reddifh 
colour, except the belly, which is white; but 
on the back the tinge is more dufky, and varie- 
gated with black fpots. This bird frequents 
watery places; and is common in Italy and Ger- 
many. 

MATTAGESS. An Englifh appellation for 
the largeft {pecies of the lanius, or butcher- bird. 


MAU 
This word is borrowed from the Savoyards, and 
fignifies the Murdering Pye; a term that has been 
given it from it’s favage difpofition, and from it’s 
refemblance to the magpye in the fhape of it’s 
tail. See Butcuer-Brrp. 

MATUITUI. A Brazilian bird of the tur- 
dus or thrufh kind, about the fize of the common 
ftarling. See Curicaca. 

MATURAQUE. An American fith of the 
harengiform kind, having only one fhort fin on 
the back. It feldom exceeds the length of four 
inches: it’s head is very broad, and covered with 
a fhelly cruft; and it’s flefh is reckoned extremely 
well tafted. It is found only in lakes. 

MAUCAUCO. A diftiné genus of animals 
of the lemur tribe, in the Linnzan diftribution of 
nature, with fix cutting and two canine teeth in 
each jaw, a fharp-pointed vifage like that of the 
fox, and feet formed like ahand. There are {e- 
veral fpecies. 

Maucauco, Rinc-Tarz; the Lemur Catta of 
Linneus. This is a beautiful little animal, about 
the fize of a cat; but the body and limbs are more 
flender, and of a longer make; and it’s hind-legs 
are much longer than the fore ones. The tail, 
which is double the length of the body, is co- 
vered with fur, and alternately marked with broad 
rings of black and white. But, what is princi- 
pally remarkable, is the extraordinary fize of the 
eyes, which are furrounded with a broad black 
{pace. The end of the nofe is black; the face is 
white; the ears are erect; the head is covered with 
dark cinereous hair; that of the back and fides is 
of a reddith colour; and all of it is foft, glofly, 
and delicate, fmooth to the touch, and ereét like 
the pile of velvet. When it fleeps, it brings it’s 
nofe to it’s belly, and it’s tail over it’s head. 

This animal, which is a native of Madagafcar 
and the neighbouring iflands, is extremely gentle; 
and though it refembles the monkey in many re- 
fpects, it neither poffeffes malicious nor mifchiev- 
ous habits. Like the monkey, however, it is per- 
petually in motion; and, like all four-handed ani- 
mals, moves in an oblique direction. It is ex- 
ceedingly cleanly; has a feeble cry; and, when 
young, is eafily tamed. In a wild ftate, it is a 
gregarious animal, affociating in flocks of thirty 
or forty. 

Mauvcauco, Taitiess; the Lemur Ecauda- 
tus of Linnzus. This fpecies, which inhabits 
Ceylon and Bengal, lives in the woods, where it 
feeds on fruits; is particularly fond of eges; and 
will greedily devour fmall birds. In it’s indo- 
lence and inaétivity, it refembles the floth, creep- 
ing flowly along the ground, and uttering a plain- 
tive noife. It has a fmall head, and a fharp- 
pointed nofe; it’s eyes are furrounded with a black 
circle, and between them there is a white fpace. 
A dark ferruginous line, bifurcated on the fore- 
head, runs from the top of the head along the 
middle of the back to the rump. ‘The ears are’ 
fmall; the toes are naked, and the nails flat. The 
length of the body, from the nofe to the rump, is 
fixteen inches. It is covered with fhort, foft, and 
filky afh-coloured and reddihh fur. 

Mavucauco, Wootty; the Lemur Mongooz 
of Linnzus. This animal, which inhabits Ma- 
dagafcar and the adjacent ifles, is about the fize of 
a {mall cat; and has a foft, glofly, thick fur, a 
little curled or waved, of a deep brownifh afh- 
colour. The eyes are large, and encircled with 
an orange-coloured ring; and the tail, which is 

very 


very long, is of one uniform colour. The breaft 
and belly are white; the hands and feet are dufky 
and naked; and all the nails, except that on. the 
inner toe of the hinder foot, are flat. 

Thefe animals, which are of various colours, 
fometimes have white or yellow paws, and faces 
wholly brown or black. They fleep in trees; 
- jive on fruits; are very fportive, good-natured, and 
delicate; and their actions indicate a ftrong refem- 
blance to the monkey kind. 

Mauvcauco, Brack or Rurrep; the Lemur 
Caudatus Niger of Linnzus. This animal is 
confiderably larger than a cat, and it’s hair is 
much longer. It may eafily be diftinguithed from 
the other fpecies by the hair round the neck ftand- 
ing out like a ruff. It alfo differs in it’s difpofi- 
tion, which is fierce and favage; and it makes 


fuch a loud noife in the woods, that the voices of | 


two may be readily miftaken for thofe of a large 
troop. The colour of the whole animal is gene- 
rally black ; though fometimes there are varieties, 
white fpotted with black. The irides are orange- 
coloured; and the tail is very long. 

This creature inhabits Madagafcar; and though 
naturally fierce, may be eafily domefticated when 
young. 

Mavcauco, Litrie. This curious fpecies 
feems to be the rat of Madagafcar, defcribed by 
Buffon. It is fomewhat lefs than the black rat; 
it’s head is rounded; it’s nofe is fharp; and it’s 
whifkers are long. There are two canine teeth 
in each jaw, four cutting ones in the upper, and 
fix in the lower. The ears are large, roundifh, 
naked, and membranaceous; and the eyes are very 
large and full. The tail, which is hairy, is about 
the length of the body; the upper part of the 
body is cinereous, the lower being white; and the 
fpace round the eyes is dark. 

This animal is fuppofed to live in palm-trees, 
and to feed on fruits. It holds it’s food with it’s 
fore-feet like the fquirrel, is extremely lively, and 
rolls itfelf up in a ball when it fleeps. 

Maucavco, Fiyinc; the Lemur Volans of 

Linneus. This creature has a long head, a fmall 
mouth and teeth, and little round ears. From 
the neck to the hands, and from the hands to the 
hinder feet, extends a broad fkin, like that of the 
flying fquirrel; and the fame fkin is alfo conti- 
nued from the hinder feet to the extremity of the 
tail, which is included in it. The body, and the 
external part of this fkin, are covered with foft 
hair, hoary, or black and afh-coloured; and the 
legs are cloathed with foft yellow down. Oneach 
foot are five toes; the claws of which being flen- 
der, fharp, and crooked, enable the creature to 
adhere very firmly to whatever it faftens on. 
'. This animal is about three feet in length; and 
it’s tail, which 1s very flender, is afpan lone. It 
is anative of the Molucca iflands, and the Philip- 
pines, where it feeds on fruits. It is certainly 
a very diftingét {pecies from the bat and the flying 
{quirrel; but, from the ignorance of the form of 
it’s teeth, it’s genus is fomewhat doubtful, though 
placed among the Maucaucos on the authority of 
Linneus. 

MAVIS. The common appellation of the 
fong-thrufh, or throftle. 

MAUROUSE. A creature of the deer kind, 
mentioned by Joffelyn; and apparently fynony- 
mous with the Dama Virginiana of Ray: this, 
however, is by no means certain, the defcription 
of that naturalift being very imperfect. 

Vor. Il. 
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MEDUSA. A genus of infects of the order 
of gymnarthria. ‘The body of the Medufa is of 
an orbiculated convex figure, of a gelatinous fub- 
{tance, and deftitute of hair; and the tentacula, or 
plicae, which fupply their place, are fituated in the 
centre of the under part of the animal. Natura- 
lifts have defcribed this genus under the name of 
urtica marina, and pulmo marina. Thefe ani- 
mals are fometimes feen f{wimming in clufters on 
the furface of the fea; and they are faid to confti- 
tute the principal nourifhment of the whale. 

There are various fpecies of the Medufa; but 
the moft remarkable was that difcovered by Mr, 
Banks, on his paflage from Madeira to Rio de Ja~ 
neiro; which, when brought on board by means of 
the cafting-net, had the appearance of metal vio- 
lently heated, and emitted a white light. With 
thefe animals were taken {mall crabs, of three dif- 
ferent fpecies, entirely new, each of which yielded. 
as much light as the glow-worm, though the crea- 
ture was lefs by nine-tenths. Thefe luminous 
animals gave that appearance to the fea which has 
been mentioned by many navigators, and for which 
various reafons have been affigned: it appeared to 
emit flafhes of light, exactly refembling thofe of 
lightning; and fo frequent, that feveral were vifi- 
ble at the fame moment. 

MELANCHORYPHUS. A bird fo called 
by the ancients, in the neft of which they tell us 
that the callais, or turquoife, was found. The 
whole feems to be a very ridiculous ftory, and to 
be entirely founded on the refemblance of colour 
between that ftone and the eges of this bird, 


| which is generally fuppofed to have been the 
| black-cap. 


MELANURUS. A fifh commonly caught 
in the Mediterranean; and fometimes, though 
feldom, in the Britifh feas; called by fome writers 
occulata and occhiata. The body 1s oblong and 
rounded; the back is flightly prominent, and of a 
blueifh caft; and the fides are of a filvery white, 
variegated with dufky tranfverfe ftreaks. It fel- 
dom exceeds five or fix inches in length; and it’s 
tail has:a remarkable black fpot on it, whence it 
receives it’s prefent name. 

MELAONES. A term ufed by fome writers 
to exprefs a kind of worm found in meadows 
about the month of May; which, when bruifed, 
emits a moft agreeable fmell. This name is alfo 
given by fome toa fpecies of beetle. 


MELEAGRIS. See Turkey. 
MELEAGRIS NUMIDA. See Guinea 
Hen. 


MELES. An appellation fometimes ufed to 
fignify the badger. 

MELET. A name given by ichthyologifts 
to a {mall tranfparent fea-fifh; called by fome au- 
thors hefpetus and anguilla; and, by others, athe- 
rina. 

MELLITTA. A genus of the echini marini 
of the general clafs of the placentae; the diftin~ 
eulfhing characters of which are, that the fhells 
are plain and flatted, their edges arched and waved, 
and the fuperficies marked with two or more ob~ 
long apertures, reaching to the bafe. There are 
two known fpecies of this genus; a fmooth one 
with a circular vertex; and a fcutellated kind, re- 
fembling the fhell of the tortoife, and having a 
pentagonal vertex. 

MELOLANTHUS. An shea given 
to a peculiar fpecies of beetle, found in all parts 
of Britain, and in many other countries, among 

Zz . trees 


trees and hedges. ‘The French denominate 1t the 
hanneton; and in England it is known by the 
names of cock-chaffer, dorr, and feveral others. 

The name Melolanthus was firft given to this 

infect by Ariftotle; and it feems to be derived 
from it’s feeding on the bloffoms of the crab or 
wild apple. The grubs of thefe beetles are fre- 
quently very injurious to every fpecies of vegeta- 
ble production, by working under ground. In 
Treland, fuch numbers have fometimes appeared in 
the winged ftate, that they have obtained the name 
of locufts from the vulgar. The firft time they 
vifited that ifland in fuch numbers, of which we 
have any account, was in 1688: they then appeared 
in the fouth-weft part of the county of Galway ; 
and, carried on their way by the wind, they foon 
fpread over the interior parts of that county, and 
were feen every where in inconceivable quantities. 
They ufually remained quiet in the day-time; but 
were feen covering the leaves and branches of trees 
and hedges, and in many places hanging in prodi- 
gious clufters, after the manner of bees when 
fwarming. Immediately after fun-fet, they left 
the hedges; and taking wing, collected in bodies, 
making a confufed humming noife like that of 
diftant drums. They fometimes formed them- 
felves into fuch large bodies, as to darken the very 
air for three or four miles fquare. At other times, 
they flew fo very low, that it was fcarcely poffi- 
ble for a perfon to make his way through them; 
and, by ftriking againft the faces and necks of 
women and children, they left very difagreeable 
marks behind them. ‘This, however, was but a 
trifling inconvenience, when compared with the 
mifchief they did in the fields, for they foon ftript 
the trees of their leaves, and ceftroyed every mark 
of verdure. 

MERGANSER. A large water-fowl, called 
alfo the goofander, and by fome the harle. In the 
Linnean fyftem, it is the Mergus Merganfer. 
The bill of the male is about three inches long, 
narrow, and finely ferrated; the colour of the bill, 
as well as of the irides, is red; the head 1s large, 
and the feathers on the hind-part are long, loofe, 
and of a black colour beautifully gloffed with 
green; the upper part of the neck is of the fame 
hue; the lower part, and the ‘under-fide of the 
body, are a fine pale yellow; the upper part of the 
back and the inner fcapulars are black; and the 
lower part of the back and the tail are afh-coloured. 
The tail confifts of eighteen feathers; the greater 
quill-feathers are black, the leffer being white, and 


fome of them edged with black; the coverts at the - 


infertion of the wings are black, the reft being white ; 
and the legs are of a deep orange-colour. ‘The 
female of this fpecies is called the dun-diver. 

Thefe birds frequent our rivers and lakes, efpe- 
cially in fevere winters. During the fummer fea- 
fon, they retire far north, for the purpofe of breed- 
ing; and are never feen in the fouthern parts of 
Great Britain. They live almoft entirely on fifh; 
which communicates fuch a ranknefs to their 
flefh, that it is fcarcely eatable. 

MERGUS. A diftiné& genus of birds of the 
order of anferes in the Linnzan fyftem. The 
diftinguifhing characteriftic of this genus is, that 
the beak is fomewhat cylindric, and has ‘a crooked 
point. But, according to Ray, the characters are 
thefe: the feet are webbed, the three fore-toes be- 
ing connected by a membrane, but the hinder one 
left loofe; and the beak is narrow, hooked at the 
extremity, and ferrated. There are feveral {pecies 
belonging to this genus, , 


MER 

“MERGUS CIRRATUS MINOR. An ap- 
pellation given by Gefner to the Capo Negro, a 
{pecies of duck, called in Englifh the tufted 
duck. 

_MERLANGUS. A name given by Bello- 
nius, and fome other writers, to a finall {pecies of 
whiting, the Afellus Mollis; called by the Vene- 
tians Mollo, and by fome nations the Capelon. 

MERLANUS. A name by which fome ich- 
thyologifts have expreffed the common whiting, 
the afellus mollis five albus. 

MERLIN. A bird of the falcon kind; called 
alfo A®faton, Smerlus, and Merlina. The Mer- 
lin does not breed in this ifland, but migrates here 
in Oétober, about the time that the hobby difap- 
pears. It flies low, and is often feen fkimming 
from one fide of a hedge to the other in fearch of 
prey. It’s length is about twelve inches, and it’s 
breadth twenty-five. The bill is of a blueith lead= 
colour; the irides are very dark, almoft black s 
the head is ferruginous; and each feather is marked 
with a blueifh black ftreak along the fhaft. The 
back and wings are of a deep blueith afh-colour, 
adorned with ferruginous ftreaks and fpots, and 
edged with the fame; and the quill-feathers. are 
almoft black, marked with reddifh oval fpots. 
The tail is five inches. long, croffed with alternate 
bars of dufky and reddifh clay-colour; the breaft 
and belly are of a yellowifh white hue, marked 
with oblong brown fpots pointing downwards; 
and the legs are yellow. 

This bird was formerly ufed in hawking; and 
though fimall, is inferior to none. . It was alfo em- 
ployed in taking partridges, which it commonly 
killed by a fingle ftroke on the neck. 

MERLUCIUS; the Gadus Merlucius of Lin- 
neus. A claffical appellation for the hake, called 
alfo the afellus alter. It is a pretty large fifh, 
fometimes meafuring upwards of two feet: it re- 
fembles the pike in figure; and hence it’s name 
Merlucius, quafi maris lucius, the fea-pike. The 
back is of a pale greyifh hue, and the belly adirty 
white; the head is flat and broad; the mouth js 
very wide; and the teeth are long and fharp, par- 
ticularly thofe of the lower jaw. . The fcales are 
fmall; and the tail is even at the extremity. 

The Merlucius, or hake, is caught in the Eng- 
lifh and other feas; but being a coarfe fh, it is 
feldom admitted to the tables of the opulent, either 
frefh or falted. . 

There was formerly = ftationary fifhery of hake 
on the Nymph Bank, off the coaft of Waterford : 
two fhoals of thefe fith appeared there twice in a 
year; of which prodigious quantities were falted, 
and fent to Spain, particularly to Bilboa. 

MERMAID. . A marine. animal fuppofed to 
be partly a fifh, and partly of the human fpecies. 
Many naturalifts difpute the exiftence of this crea- 
ture: on the contrary, others as ftrenuoufly affirm 
it; and if the teftimonies of particular writers may, 
be credited, there feems to be fufficient evidence 
to eftablith it’s reality. 

Larroy informs us that, in the year 1187, fuch 
a monfter was fifhed up in the county of Suffolk, 


‘and kept by the governor for the fpace of fix 


months. It borefo near arefemblance to man, that 
nothing feemed wanting to compleat it’s humanity 
but the ule of reafon and fpeech. One day, how- 
ever, it found means to effect it’s efcape; and, 

plunging into the fea, was never more heard of, 
We are told by Parival, that, in the year 1430, 
after.a dreadful tempeft which broke down the 
banks that confine the fea in the United PE *> 
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fome females of the town of Edam, in Weft Frief, . 
land, going into a boat, in order to milk their 
cows in a meadow which was overflowed, per- 
ceived a Mermaid entangled amongft fome mud. 
They liberated it; and putting it into their boat, 
brought it to Edam; equipped it in women’s ap- 

arel, and taught itto fpin. It readily fwallowed 
fee food; and, if we may credit this grave jour- 
nalift, acquired fome notions of the Deity, mak- 
ing it’s reverences very devoutly whenever it paffed 
a crucifix; but never attempted to fpeak. 


In the year 1560, near the Ile of Manar, on | 


the coaft of Ceylon, fome fifhermen are faid to 
have brought up, at one draught of a net, feven 
Mermen and Mermaids; of which feveral Jefuits 
are faid to have been witneffes. It is alfo added, 
that the phyfician to the viceroy of Goa examined 
them with a great deal of care; and, after diffect- 


ing them, afferted that all their parts, both inter- 


nal and external, perfectly refembled thofe of the 
human fpecies. | 

Another creature of the fame fpecies is faid to 
have been caught in the Baltic in the year 1531, 
and fent as a prefent to Sigifmund King of Poland, 
with whom it lived three days, and was viewed 
by all the court. We are likewife informed, that 
the King of Portugal,-and the Grand Matter of the 
order of St. James, had a fuit at law in order to 
determine which party had a right to thofe mon- 
fters. 

MEROPS; the Apiafter of authors: in Eng- 
lifh, the bee-eater. This bird, which refembles 
the king-fifher in fhape, is about the fize of the 
blackbird. The beak is long, black, and a little 
crooked; the irides are of a fine red colour; the 
nead is long and large; the feathers at the infer- 
tion of the upper chap are of a blueifh green hue; 
thofe in the centre of the head are white; the 
crown, a little more backward, is of a reddith 
brown colour; and on each fide runs a black line 
from the angle of the beak through the orbit of 
the eyes. The neck and fhoulders are green, with 
a reddifh caft; the belly and breaft are blue; the 
tips of the long feathers are blackith, the reft be- 
ing variegated with a bright green and a fine 
orange-colour. The legs, which are very fhort 
and thick, are of the fame fhape as thofe of the 
king-fifher. 

This bird is very common in Italy, and parti- 
cularly fo in the ifland of Crete; but it is never 
feen in England. It feeds on bees and other in- 
fects, and fometimes on feeds. 

In the Linnzean fyftem, the Merops forms a 
genus of pice, characterized by a bent, com- 
preffed, carrinated beak; a tongue fringed at the 
apex; and feet formed for walking. Befides the 
common bee-eater, there are fix other fpecies. 

MEROS. A very large American fifh, grow- 
ing to five or fix feet in length; and fometimes 
called by it’s Brazilian name, Cugupu-guacu. 
The head is very large; the mouth 1s wide, and 
deftitute of teeth; the irides are yellow; and the 
eyes are black. It has five fins; one running the 
whole length of the back, and reaching nearly to 
the tail, the anterior part of which is narrow, and 
armed with fmall fharp fpines; the other part be- 
ing broader, and fuftained by fofter rays. Behind 
the anus there is another; there are two behind 
_the gills, which are large and broad; and the tail- 
fin, which is very large, particularly at it’s origin. 
The f{cales are fmall; the head, back, and fides, 
are of a brownifh grey colour; and the belly is 
white. The flefh is accounted 'well-tafted, 
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MERULA. A name fometimes given to the: 
blackbird. See Bracxsirp and AmzELt. 

MERULA. A name alfo ufed to expiefs a 
marine fifth of the turdus or wraffe kind, of a fhort 
flat figure, and an infipid watery tafte. The back, 
fides, and belly, are wholly of a dull, dead blueifli 
black colour; ‘as are alfo the fins and tail. This 
fifh is found on the coatts of Italy, but eaten by 
the poorer fort of people only. 

MERULA AQUATICA. A claffical ap- 
pellation for the bird called in Englith the water- 
oufel. 

MERULA FLUVIATILIS. A name given 
by fome ichthyologifts to the common tench. Ar- 
tedi makes it a fpecies of the cyprini, diftinguifh- 
ing it under the appellation of the black mucous 
cyprinus with an even, not forked tail. 

MERULA SEXATILIS. A name whereby 
authors fometimes exprefs the fifh otherwife called 
Tordo Marino. 

MESANGIA. A bird common in France 
and Italy, of the fhape and fize of the ficedula, and 
differing very little from it, except that it has a 
black {pot on the head. ‘This is probably the 
Melancoryphos of the ancients; who fuppofed, as 
well as many moderns, that the ficedula changed 
into this bird. The ficedula, or fig-eater, vifits 
the gardens of France only when the figs are ripe, 
which are it’s proper food; and, after devouring 
them in an infatiable manner, rétires again. Soon 
after, the Mefangia, or black-cap, makes it’s ap- 
pearance; and is commonly fuppofed to be the 
fame bird, with the addition only of the above- 
mentioned beautiful {pot on it’s head. 

The ancients feem to have been very much at- 
tached to this tranfmigration of birds; for Arifto- 
tle tells us, that the Upupa is the fame bird with 
the cuckow, only changed in colour, and the dif- 
pofition of it’s feathers. In confirmation of this, 
fEfchylus informs us that, according to the opi- 
nion of his times, the cuckow fings all the fum- 
mer, and then difappears; and that, foon after- 
wards, it arrives in a new form, with a plume on 
it’s head; and is then called the Upupa. 

MESORO. An appellation given by Salvian 
to the fifh called in Englifh the butterfly-fith, the 
blennus or blennius of ichthyologifts. 

Mesoro is alfo ufed by the Italians to exprefs 
the fifh commonly called the Uranofcopus, or {tar- 

aZek. 

METUPORANGA. A Brazilian bird, called 
by fome Tepetototl, and by Aldrovandus Gallus 
Indicus. {t nearly approaches to the gallinaceous 
fowls of the fame country called Mitu and Pauxi, 
but varies from them in being deftitute of a taii; 
and likewife from the Mitu, in having a protube- 
rance of the fize of a cherry over it’s beak. 

MEW. See Guiz, WINTER. 

MICHALALATLI. A name by which the 
Mexicans, according to Nieremberg, exprefs the 
bird called otherwife Achalalactli. 

MIDA. A worm or maggot, from which the 
purple fly found on bean-flowers, and hence called 
the bean-fly, is produced. 

MIDAS EAR-SHELL. An appellation 
fometimes given to the trumpet-fhell. 

MILLEPEDA. A name ufed by fome con- 
chyologifts to exprefs a fpecies of murex of the 
fpider-fhell kind, fo called from the vaft number 
of prominences in the fhape of points termed feet 
in this feries of fhells, arifing from it’s lip, which 
is greatly extended. The body of this fhell is full 
of tubercles; and the tail is long and crooked. 

MILLEPEDES, 
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MILLEPEDES. A well-known infeét, called | 


alfo afellus, a fpecies of onifcus; in Englifh, the 
wood-loufe. Ray defcribes feven different fpecies 
of this infect, fome of which are very common, 
and others rare. They are of fovereign ufe in 
medicine; particularly the blue kind, which rolls 
itfelf up in a ball: but there is another fort of a 
pale brownifh grey colour, fmaller, flatter, and 
thinner than the former; and having the laft divi- 
fion of the body, not annular, but pointed; and a 
bifid tail, which poffeffes nearly the fame qualities. 
They abound in cellars; and are alfo found under 
{tones and logs of wood in moift and cold fitua- 
tions. 

Millepedes are univerfally known to poffefs the 
moft valuable medicinal properties: they are diu- 
retic and abfterfive; for which reafon they are not 
only frequently made ufe of in diforders of the kid- 
neys, but alfo in obftrutions of the vitcera, and 
particularly in the jaundice. They abound with 
a nitrous falt, which they probably derive from the 
earthy food on which they fubfift: this appears 
to be fomewhat volatilized by it’s digeftion and 
circulation in the infect; as falts of this kind al- 
ways are, in proportion to the digeftive powers of 
the animal into whofe blood they enter. This oc- 
cafions their deterfive powers to extend farther 
than the larger glands, and enables them to {cour 
even the minuteft paffages; and by keeping the 
nerves clear from vifcidities, and fuch matter as 
clogs their fprings, they are extremely efficacious 
in palfies, epilepfies, and all the numerous train of 
nervous diforders. 

Remarkable cures have been alfo performed by 
thefe infects in ftrumas, and inveterate tumours or 
ulcers; but itis queftionable whether their virtues 
are fo confiderable as have been generally fup- 
pofed, at leaft when prefcribed in the cuftomary 
dofes: they are beft adminiftered in fubftance, or 
bruifed in white wine, the liquor being ufed after 
fettling. 

MILLepEepDEsS, GREATER, Livip. This infect 
is about half an inch long, and of an oval fhape: 
the body is entirely of a livid colour, except at the 
edges of the fegments, which are whitifh; and on 
each fide there is a whitifh fpot near the hinder 
legs. The fkin is tough and gloffy; the legs are 
fhort; and the tail is blunt, without any divifion. 

Miciepepes, Water. ‘This {pecies is about 
half an inch long, and nearly a quarter broad. 
The colour is a pale brownifh grey; and the whole 
body is fo thin, that it feems almoft tranfparent. 
It is compofed of feven joints, exclufive of the 
head and tail; the tail is forked, and each fork is 
bifid at it’s extremity; the legs are lender, pretty 
long, of a pale brown colour, and tranfparent, be- 
ing feven in number on each fide; and the feelers 
confift of three jointseach. This creature is com- 
monly found in ponds and ditches. 

Mitxepepes, Sea. This infect is an inch long, 
and half an inch broad; the colour is whitifh; 
the back is fomewhat rounded; the belly is flat; 
and the fides are fharp. There are feven legs on 
each fide; the three pairs before are fmall and 
fmooth; but thofe behind are large, long, and 
hairy. The body confifts of feven joints, befides 
the head and tail; which laft is three-quarters of 
an inch long, and fomewhat of a triangular fhape, 
being marked with two convex parallel rays on 
each fide. . 

_ MILLER’S THUMB. An Englith appel- 
Jation for the fifh called alfo the bull-head, the 
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Cottus of ichthyologitts in general, and the Cottus 
Gobio of Linnatus. It is commonly found in 
fuch clear ftreams as water this ifland, and gene-~ 
rally at the bottom, where it depofits it’s fpawn in 
a hole formed for that purpofe. It feldom exceeds 
three inches and a half in length. ‘The head is 
large, broad, and thin at it’s circumference ; and 
on the middle part of the covers of the gills there 
is.a fall crooked fpine, turning inwards. The 
eyes and teeth are fmall; the figure of the bedy 
grows gradually flender towards the tail; the co= 
lour in general is dufky mixed with yellow, but 
the belly is whitifh. 

MILLMOTH. An infect approaching to the 
nature of the beetle, but having no fheath-wings, 
It is common in the houfes of millers and bakers, 
and other perfons who deal in flour. 

MILVAGO. An appellation given by Gef- 
her, and fome other authors, to a fith called by 
ichthyologifts in general milvus, and cuculus; 
and by fome lucerna, and the flying-fith. Itis a 
fpecies of the trigla; and diftinguifhed by Ar- 
tedi under the name of the trigla with a bifid fnout 
at the extremity, and the fide-lines forked neat 
the tail. 

MILVUS. The claffical name of a bird of 
the falcon kind. See Krrz and Buzzarp. 

MINOR, or MINO. A curious Eaft Indian 
bird, of which thete are two varieties, a greater 
and a lefs, differing principally from each other 
in the colour of the bill, which in the leffer is a 
fine red, and in the greater a pale yellow. The 
irides are of a pale yellow hue, and a broad ftripe 
of yellow runs below the eyes from the back part of 
the head. The upper part of the body is black, 
with a few white marks on the exterior wing-fea~ 
thers; the under parts are more dufky; the legs 
are of an orange colour; and the claws are black. 
This bird, with proper attention, may be taught 
to {peak. 

MINNOW. An appellation fometimes given 
to a fmall fifh, the phoxinus of authors. In the 
Artedian fyftem, this is a fpecies of the cyprinus; 
and in the Linnean, the cyprinus phoxinus, with 
the dorfal fin confifting of eight rays, a brown {pot 
on the tail, anda pellucid body. The lateral line 
of this fifth is of a golden hue; the back is flar, and 
of a deep olive-colour; and the fides and belly are 
liable to confiderable variations, in fome being of 
a rich crimfon hue, in others blueifh, and in forne 
white. The body is flender and fmooth, the fcales 
being extremely fmall; and the tail is bifid, and 
marked near the bafe with a dufky fpot. The whole 
length feldom exceeds three inches. The Min- 
now abounds in many of the fimall gravelly ftreams 
of this ifland. 

MINX. An American animal of the otter 
kind, the Muitela Lutreola of ;Linnzeus. It has 
roundifh ears; a white chin; and it’s body is co- 
vered with tawny and dufky hair, the fhort hairs 
being yellowifh, and the long ones black. The 
feet are broad, webbed, and covered with hair; 
and the tail, which is dufky, terminates in a point. 

The late Mr. Collinfon, on the authority of a 
correfpondent, gives the fubfequent account of 
this animal. ‘ The Minx,’ fays he, ‘ frequents 
the water, like the otter; and very much refembles 
it in fhape and colour, but is much lefs. It is 
capable of continuing longer under water than ei- 
ther tlie mufk-quafh, the mufk-rat, or the little 
beaver; yet it will leave it’s watery haunts to rob 
It bites off the heads of Ee 
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and fucks their blood. When vexed, it has a 
ftrong, loathfome fmell; fo may be called the wa- 
ter pole- cat. It’s length, from nofe to tail, 
twenty inches; and the tail is four. The oalte 
is a fine fhining dark brown. 

MISGURN, or MISGUM. A fifh common 
about the German fhores, efteemed very delicate 
and nutritive, It is of the anguilliform kind, but 
broader and flatter than the eel, and nearly of the 
fame fize from head to tail. It has five longitudi- 
nal black lines; one on the back; two on the mid- 
dle of the fides; and two others nearer the belly, 
which are confiderably narrower than the rett. 
The intermediate fpaces, and the belly, are fome- 
what of a blueifh white colour, dotted with black 
fpots; and the fins are alfo {potted in a fimilar 
manner. The mouth is fmall and round, like that 
of the lamprey; and furrounded with beards, fix 
on the upper jaw, and four on the under; befides 
two very flender ones near the noftrils. “The eyes 
are fmall; the gills are four on a fide; and, ex- 
clufive of the dorfal fin, there are four others, two 
near the gills, and two lower on the body. 

This fih lays it’s fpawn about March, and isin 
prime feafon in January and February. It is 
chiefly caught in muddy waters; and, when re- 
moved from it’s native element, is faid to makea 
fort of hiffing noife. 

MISSEL. BIRD. The common Enelifh ap- 
pellation of the larger thruth, called “alfo. the 
fhrite, and by authors the turdus vifcivorus major. 
Tt is confiderably larger than any of the thrufh 
kind: it’s legs and feet are yellow; it’s head is of 
a brownitfh lead-cclour; and it’s back, tail, and 
rump, are of the fame hue, with an sdmizcue of 

llow; but in the fummer months it becomes 
sreyith. The throat, belly, and breaft, are varie- 
gated with black fpots; the middle of the belly is 
whitifh; and the upper part of the breaft, and part 
of the fides, are yellowifh. The bill is fhorter 
and thicker than that of other thrufhes, and of a 
dufky colour, except the bafe of the lower man- 
dible, which is yellow. 

This bird is ufually feen perched on the tops of 
trees. It is a delightful fongfter, and the largeft 
Enelifh bird that has m elody i in it’s note. It be- 
gins it’s fong, fitting on the fummit of a high tree, 
very early in the {pring, often about the com- 
mencement of the year, and during the moft in- 
clement weather; whence tt has obtained the name 
of the ftorm-cock in Hampfhire. It remains in 

this ifland the whole year; and affociates only 
with it’s mate, avoiding and driving away all the 
leer {pecies of » thrufhes. It’s flefh is much 
efteemed. 

MITE. A well known minute infect, found 
in old cheefe, and many other fubftances, as well 
frefh as putrid. 

When viewed with the naked eye, Mites in 

cheefe appear like moving particles of dult; but, 
when microfcopically examined, ny, are difco- 
‘ vered to be perfect animals, having regular figures, 
and performing all the functions of life with the 
fame harmony as the larger tribes of beings. 

The Mite is a cruftaceous animal, and ufually 
tranfparent. It’s principal parts are the head, 
the neck, and the body: the head, which is {mall 
in proportion to the wen: has a fharp 1 nout, and 

a mouth opening like that of the mole. It has 
two {mall eyes, which poffefs the moft difting vi- 
fion, as may be perceived from pricking the ani- 
mal with a pin, after which it will cautioufly avoid 
a fecond affault. 
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Thefe minute infects are of different fpecies. 
Some have fix legs, and others eight: each leg has 
fix joints, farnifhed with two finall claws at the 
extremity, and furrounded with’hairs. The hinder 
part of the body is large and Plump, terminating 
in an oval form, frorn which iffue a few long hairs; 
and the other pails of the body and the head are 
alfo befet with thin long hairs 

The two fexes are eafily diftinguif fhed in thefe 
little animals. |The females are oviparous, like 
the loufe and the fpider; and from their eves the 
young are hatched in their proper form, without 
undergoing any future change: however, when 
firft produced, they are extremely minute; and, 
before they attain their full fize, renew their fins 
feveral times.’ Thefe little creatures may be kept 
alive feveral months between two concave glafies, 
and applied to the microfcope at pleafure: thus 
they are often feen in the act of copul: ation, con- 
joined tail to tail; and this is performed by an in- 
credibly fwift motion. 

he eggs, during warm weather, are hatched in 
twelve or fourteen days; but, in winter, they re- 
quire a longer time: thefe are fo very fmall, that, 
ona regular computation, ninety millions of them 
are not fo large as the eee of a common pigeon. 

Mites are extremely voracious infects: they not 
only prey on cheefe, but all forts of dried fleth, 
fifh, fruits and feeds, and almoft every thing 

which poffefies fome degree of moitture, without 
ever being wet; and they are frequently obferved 
to devour each other. T hey feize their food by 
alternately thrufting one jaw forward, and the 
other backward, in “this manner grinding it; and, 
after being fatisfied, they feem to ruminate. 

Several  fabordinate diftinctions are obfervable 
in Mites, according to the different fubftances 
among which they are found. Thofe in malt- 
duft and oat-meal are much nimbler than cheefe 
Mites, and have yo as well as longer hair, 
Such Mites as take up their refidence among ness 
refemble beetles; and have two feelers at the 
{nouts, and two very long horns over them: they 
have only fix legs; and are befet, at regular inter- 
vals, with fome t very long hairs. 

Mites are extremely tenacious of life; and will 
fubfift many months without food. Lewenhoeck. 
informs us, that he kept one for the {pace of ele- 
ven weeks, fixed on the point of a pin, where he 
had placed it for the fake of microfcopical obfer- 
vations. 

MITU. A Brazilian bird of the pheafant 
kind, if we may credit Marcgrave; but fuppofed 
by Ray to approach nearer to the nature of the 
peacock or turkey-cock. It is larger than the 
common Englifh cock; the body is chiefly of a 
fine deep black colour; but the belly is of a par- 
tridge brown. The head is adorned with a feries 
of fine gloffy black feathers, which are occafion- 
ally raifed into a fort of creft; the beak, which has 
a very elegant appearance, is broad at the bafe, 
narrow at the point, and of a fine bright red co- 
lour. The tail is very long: and this bird, like 
the turkey, poffeffes the faculty of expanding it at 
pleafure. 

The Mitu is eafily tamed; and it’s flefh is very 
delicious. 

MOCK-BIRD. An American bird, called by 
Ray Turdus Amer sanus Minor Chneras It is 
about the fize of the thrufh; of a white and ere 
colour; with a long tail, and a reddith bill; and 
fomewhat approaches to the ceruleus or blauvo- 
gel, It not only poffeiies it’s own natural notes, 
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which are mufical and folemn, but it can affume 

the tone of every other creature, from the wolf to ° 
the raven; and hence it receives it’s name. It 

feems to derive a peculiar pleafure from leading 

animals aftray: at one time, it will allure the leffer 

birds with the call of their males; and, when they 

approach, terrify them with the {creams of the 

eagle. It can imitate every bird of the foreit with 

amazing exactitude; and there are none which 

it hath not at times deceived by it’s voice. How- 

ever, the Mock-Bird is always moft agreeable 

when moft itfelf. At fuch times it ufually fre- 

quents the houfes of the American planters; and, 

fitting all night on fome chimney-top, pours 

forth the fweeteft and moft various notes of any 

bird whatever. Indeed, if we may credit the beft 
accounts, it would feem that the deficiency of moft 
other fong-birds in that country is compenfated 
by this alone. It builds it’s neft in fruit-trees 
contiguous to houfes, feeds on berries and other 
fruits, and is eafily tamed. 

MOHAIR-SHELL. See Morre. 

MOIRE. An appellation given to the mo- 
hair-fhell, a fpecies of the voluta; fo called by 
the French virtuofi. This fhell feems to be of a 
clofely and finely reticulated texture; and, on the 
furface, refembles a piece of mohair, or a very 
clofe web of the filk-worm. 

MOLE. In the Linnzan fyftem of zoology, 
a diftiné genus of animals, of the order of fera, 
and clafs of mammalia; the characters of which 
are, that they have fix upper fore-teeth, and eight 
lower. Linnzeus mentions only two fpecies; the 
European, which has a tail, and five toes on each 
foot; and the Siberian or Afiatic Mole, which is 
deftitute of a tail, and has only three toes on the 
fore-feet. However, other naturalifts increafe the 
catalogue; and as their difcriminations appear 
to be founded in reafon, we fhall partly adopt 
them. 

Mote, Common; the Talpa Europeus of Lin- 
nzus. This animal is formed to live wholly un- 
der the earth, as if nature intended that no place 
fhould be left entirely untenanted. From our 
own fenfations, we fhould naturally imagine that 
the life of a quadruped doomed to hunt under 
ground for it’s prey, and whenever it removed 
from one place to another, obliged to force it’s 
way through a refifting body, muft be the moft 
frightful and folitary in nature; but, notwithftand- 
ing all thefe feeming inconveniencies, we difcover 
no figns of diftrefs or wretchednefs in this animal. 
No quadruped appears fatter, nor has a more 
eek and gloffy fkin. Though unqueftionably - 
denied many advantages that moft other animals 
enjoy, it is more abundantly poffeffed of others, 
which they hold in an inferior degree. 

The Mole is of a fize between the rat and the 
moufe, but does not refembie either, being an ani- 
mal of a very fingular kind, and very different 
from any other quadruped. It is cloathed with 
fine fhort gloffy black hair; it’s nofe is long, and 
pointed like that of the hog, but much longer in 
proportion; and, inftead of external ears, it has 
only holes. It’s neck is fo fhort, that the head 
feems as it were ftuck on the fhoulders; the body 
is thick and round, terminating in a very fhort 
tail; and the legs are fo extremely fhort, that the 
animal feems to reft om it’s belly. Thus the Mole 
appears, at firft view, like a mafs of fleth covered 
by a fine fhining black fkin; with a little head, 
{mall eyes, and almoft imperceptible legs. 


The ancients, and fome of the moderns, were of | 
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opinion, that this animal was utterly blind; but 
Derham, by the affiftance of a microfcope, plainiy 
difcovered all the parts of the eye that are knowa 
in other creatures, fuch.as the pupil, the vitreous 
and the chryftalline humours. 

The fore-legs of the Mole, though very fhort, 
are ftrong, and each furnifhed with five claws, 
which are turned outwards and backwards, like 
the hands of a man when in the act of {wimming. 
The hind-legs are longer and more feeble than the 
fore, being only deftined to affift the animal’s pro- 
ereflive motions; whereas the others are conti- 
nually employed in digging. .The teeth refem- 
ble thofe of a fhrew-moufe; and the tongue is fuf- 
ficiently large to fill the whole cavity of the 
mouth. 

Such is the fingular figure and formation of 
the Mole; in which, if compared with it’s man- 
ner of living, we fhall difcover a manifeft atten- 
tion of nature to adapt the one to the other. As 
it is allotted a fubterraneous abode, the feeming 
defects of it’s formation vanifh, or rather, are 
turned to it’s advantage. ‘The breadth, ftrength, 
and fhortnefs, of the fore-feet, which are inclined 
outwards, anfwer the purpofes of digging, throwing 
back the earth with greater facility, and purfuing 
the worms and infects on which it fubfifts: had 
they been longer, the finking in of the earth would 
have prevented the quick repetition of it’s ftrokes 
in working; or have obliged it to form a larger 
hole, in order to make room for their’ exertions. 
Nor is the fhape of the body of this creature lefs 
happily adapted to the purpofe of it’s deftination: 
the fore-part, which is thick and very mufcular, 
affords much ftrength to the action of the fore- 
feet; enables it to dig it’s way with amazing force 
and rapidity; and either to purfue it’s prey, or 
elude the fearch of it’s moft vigilant enemies. By 
it’s faculty of perforating the earth, it quickly 
defcends below the furface; and, when turned 
loofe in the midft of a field, the attempts of the 
moft active labourer to prevent it from inhuming 
itfelf, often prove abortive. 

The minutenefs of the Mole’s eyes, which in- 
duced the ancients to deem that animal blind, is 
in faét a peculiar advantage toit. A fmali degree 
of vifion is fufficient for a creature deftined to live 
always in darknefs; a more extenfive fight would 
only have ferved to difcover to it the horrors of it’s 
prifon, while nature had denied it the means of 

fcape. Had this organ been larger, it would 
have been perpetually obnoxious to injuries; but 
nature, in order to prevent any external hurt, has 
not only made the eyes fmall, but alfo covered 
them very clofely with hair. Befides thefe advan- 
tages, anatomifts mention another, that effentially 
contributes to their fecurity; namely, a certain 
mufcle, by which the animal can draw back the 
eye whenever it finds it convenient or neceflary. 

As the eyes of the Mole are thus perfedtly fitted 
to it’s fituation, fo alfo are it’s fenfes of hearing 
and {melling: the firft gives the animal intimation 
of the moft diftant approaches of danger; and the 
other directs it, in the midft of darknefs, to it’s 
proper food. The wants of a fubterraneous ani- 
mal can be but few, and thofe fenfes are fuficient 
to fupply them: to procure immediate fubfiftence, 
and to propagate it’s kind, are the whole employ- 
ments of fuch a life; and for both thefe purpofes 
it is amply provided. 

Thus is the Mole admirably adapted for a life 


_ of darknefs and folitude ; with only fuch appetites 


as are eafily indulged, and harraffed by no enemies 
but 
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but fuch as it can with facility conquer or evade. 
As foon as it has once buried itfelf in the earth, it 
feldom ftirs out, unlefs forced by violent rains in 
fammer; or when, in purfuit of it’s prey, it hap- 
pens to approach the furface too nearly, and thus 
gets into the open air, an element which may be 
confidered as unnatural to it. In general, it chufes 
the loofer, fofter mould, beneath which it can tra- 
vel with greater eafe: in fuch alfo it generally finds 
the greateft number of worms and infects, on 
which it chiefly preys. It is obferved to be moft 
active, as well as to caft up moft earth, immediately 
before rain; and, during winter, before a thaw: 
at fuch feafons worms and infects begin to be in 
motion; and approach the furface, whither this in- 
duftrious fpoiler purfues them. On the contrary, 
in very dry weather, the Mole feldom forms any 
hillocks; for then it is compelled to penetrate 
deeper for it’s prey, which retire far below the fur- 
face of the ground in queft of moifture. 

As Moles feldom make their appearance above 
ground, they are in a great meafure exempted 
from the tyranny of other animals: however, in- 
undations deftroy them in prodigious numbers, 
from the effects of which they are frequently feen 
attempting to fave themfelves by every poffible 
exertion. Were it not for thefe, they would, from 
their great fecundity, foon become extremely trou- 
blefome; and, deftructive as fuch accidents prove 
to them, they are neverthelefs in fome places re- 
garded by farmers as very great nuifances. They 
couple towards the approach of {pring; and their 
young are produced about the beginning of May. 
They generally bring forth four or five at a time; 
and it is eafy to diftinguifh, among other Mole- 
hills, thofe in which the females have brought 
forth, becaufe they are formed with greater art 
than others, as well as unufually large. 

The female, in forming her retreat, begins by 
erecting the earth into a pretty fpacious apart- 
ment, fupported within by partitions, at proper 
diftances, which prevent the roof from falling in. 
Round this fhe labours to make the earth very 
firm, fo as to render it capable of keeping out the 
rain, though ever fo violent. As the hillock in 
which this apartment is formed is raifed above 
eround, the apartment itfelf is confequently above 
the level of the plain, and therefore lefs fubject 
to accidental inundations. ‘The place being thus 
fitted up, fhe procures grafs and dry leaves as a 
bed for her young, where they lie fecure from the 
wet: and fhe continues to render their retreat 
equally fo from danger; for, all around this artifi- 
cial elevation, there are holes which run into the 
earth, diverging from the central apartment, and 
extending about fifteen feet in each dire¢ction. 
Thefe holes refemble fo many walks, into which 
the animal makes her fubterraneous excurfions, 
and fupplies her young with fuch roots or infeéts 
as fhe can conveniently provide: but they contri- 
bute {till more to fafety; for the Mole being very 
quick of hearing, the inftant fhe perceives her lit- 
tle habitation attacked, fhe takes to her burrow; 
and unlefs the earth is opened by feveral perfons 
at once, fhe and her young always make good their 
retreat. 

As the fkins of Moles are extremely foft and 
beautiful, it appears ftrange that they have not 
more frequently been turned to fome advantage- 
ous purpofes. Agricola informs us, that he has 
feen hats made from them, the fineft and moft 
beautiful imaginable. 

Various methods have been adopted to deftroy 
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thefe animals, which are often fo detrimental td 
gardeners and farmers. . 

Some take a board, about three inches and a half 
broad, and five inches long: on each fide there- 
of they raife two {mall round hoops or arches, 
one at each end, like the two hoops or bails of 
a {tage wageon, capacious enouch fora Mole to 
creep through with facility. In the middle of 
the board they make a hole about the fize of a 
goofe-quill, and have in readinefs to put into it 
a {tick about two inches and a half long, fitted 
at one end to the hole, and a little forked at the 
other. They alfo cut ahazel-ftick, about a yard, 
or a yard and a half long, which will rife with 
pretty {trong elafticity when {tuck into the ground ; 
and to the end of this ftick faften a very ftrong 
noofe of horfe-hair, fo formed as to flip with eafe. 
They likewife have in readinefs four fmall hooked 
fticks; then proceed to the furrow or paflage of 
the Mole, and having opened it, fit in the little 
board with the bended hoop downwards, fo that 
when the creature paffes that way, it may go di- 
rectly through the two femicircular hoops. But 
before the board is fixed in this manner, they put 
the hair-ftring through the hole in the middle of 
it; place the noofe in a circular form, fo that it 
may correfpond with the two hoops; flip the 
{mall ftick before-mentioned gently into the hole 
in the centre of the board, fo as to {top the 
knot of the hair-ftring, without fuffering it to 
be abfolutely tightened; then faften the board 
down with four hooked fticks, and cover it 
with earth. When the Mole, proceeding in it’s 
furrow, comes into this trap, it will difplace the 
fmall ftick that hangs perpendicularly downward, 
the knot will then be drawn through the hole, 
and the noofe being inftantly ftraightened by the 
elevation of the end of the hazel-ftick to which 
it is faftened, will entangle the Mole round the 
neck, 

Others watch the motions of thefe animals in 
the mornings and evenings, which are the ufual 
times of their ftirring; and then dig them out in 
a moment with paddles. About March, the time of 
their breeding, numbers of the young may be de- 
{troyed by turning up their nefts. Some approve 
of the pot-trap, which is a deep earthen veffel depo- 
fited in the ground, having the brim on a level 
with the bottom of the Mole-tracks. This 1s 
moft advantageoufly ufed about the beginning of 
March, when the Moles couple, or perhaps fome- 
what earlier. 

An ingenious author fays, that Moles may be 
driven from gardens, meadows, and other places 
where perfons would not wifh to dig, by fuming 
their holes with brimftone, garlick, or other ftrong 
{melling fubftances ; and that the depofiting a dead 
Mole in the common haunt will make the reft ab- 
folutely forfake it. 

Mote, Srperian; the Talpa Afiatica of Lin- 
ne«us. This fpecies, which Brown calls the Varia- 
ble Mole, has a very fhort nofe, no ears, and three 
toes on the fore-feet, with a very large claw on the 
exterior two. It has four toes on the hinder-feet; 
it’s body is of an equal thicknefs; and it’s rump is 
perfectly round. It is of a beautiful green and 
gold colour, varying with the light in which it is 
viewed; it is deftitute of a tail; and the length of 
it’s body is four inches, 

This animal is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope; though, from a miftake of Seba, it has 
received the appellation of the Siberian Mole. 

More, RapraTeED; the Sorex Criftatus of Lin- 

nzus. 


tidus. The fore-legs of this fpecies are fmall, and 
there are five long white claws on each; the nofe 
is long; and the edges are befet with radiated ten- 
drils. The hair on the body is very fhort and 
fine, and of a dufky colour; the hinder-legs are 
fcaly; and there are five toes on each foot. The 
length of this animal, from the nofe to the tail, 
is about three inches and three-quarters; and the 
tail, which is flender and taper, is about an inch 
and. a quarter long. Itis a native of North Ame- 
rita, where it forms fubterraneous paffages in un- 
cultivated fields; and feeds on roots, 

Mors, Lonc-TaiLep. This f{pecies is a native 
of feveral parts of America. The fore-feet are 
broadifh ; and there are fcales on the hind-feet, with 
a few hairs interfperfed among them. ‘The claws 
on the fore-feet refemble thofe of the common 
Mole; and thofe on the hind-feet are long and 
flender. ‘The body, whichis covered with long, 
foft, rufty brown fur, is four inches and a half in 
leneth; and the tail, which is two inches long, is 
covered with fhort hair. 

More, Brown ; the Sorex Aquaticus of Lin- 
neus. This animal, which inhabits North Ame- 
rica, has a flender nofe; and the upper jaw is longer 
than the under, with two cutting-teeth in the 
former, and four in the latter, the two midd!emoft 
being very fmall. The fore-feet are broad, and 
furnifhed with long nails; and the hind-feet, which 
are {mall, have five claws on each. The hair is 
foft, glofiy, and brown at the ends, though grey at 
the bottom; and the tail and feet are white. The 
length of this fpecies, from the nofe to the tail, 
is about five inches and a half; and the tail, which 
is very flender, about three-quarters of an inch 
long. | 

Motz, Rep; the Talpa Rubra Americana of 
Seba. This variety, which is of a pale reddifh 
colour, has three toes on the fore-feet, and one 
on the hind; and refembles the European kind in 
the form of the body and tail. 

Mote, Cricket. See Caicxet Mote. 

MOLLE. A {mall fpecies of whiting, common 
in the Mediterranean; and fold in the markets of 
Rome, Venice, and other cities of Italy; called 
by ichthyologifts the afellus omnium minimus, 
and merlanous. It is the fmalleft variety of the 
afellus kind, feldom exceeding four inches in 
length: it has a beard like the cod, depending 
from the angle of the lower jaw; and on each fide 
nine fpots on it’s nofe and gills, The back is of 
a pale brown colour; the belly is white; and the 
{cales are extremely {mall and foft. 

WIOLBET... See Murer. 

MOLLUSCA. The appellation of the fecond 
genus of vermes or worms in the Linnzean fyftem. 
Thefe are fimple, naked animals, deftitute of 
fhells, but furnifhed with limbs. They compre- 
hend eighteen fubordinate genera, and one hun- 
dred and ten fpecies. 

MOMOT. A bird defcribed by Nierembere, 
and faid to be a native of the warmer climates. 
itis about the fize of a pigeon; the beak is black 
and crooked, about two inches broad, and fer- 
rated at the edge; the head is blue; the feet are 
brown; and the reft of the body is of a pleafant 
green colour. However, the moft fingular cha- 
racter of this bird is, that it has one very long 
feather in the centre of it’s tail, naked for a great 
way, and feathered only at the end. | This laft 
circumftance ts judged by Ray to be wholly falle; 
as no other bird has a Single feather of greater 
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length than the reft, but always a pair, if the 
difference is at all confiderable. 

MONACANTHUS. — An appellation fome- 
times given to the alpheftis, or cinedus: a fith 
approaching to the turdus kind; but differing in 
the circumftance of having the back fin prickly 
it’s whole length, whereas the fore part is only fo 
in the turdus. : 

MONEDULA. See Jacxpaw. 

MONGOOSE, or Moncooz. A fpecies of 
Lemur inthe Linnzan fyftem; the Woolly Mau- 
cauco of Pennant; and by fome called the Ma- 
caffar Fox. This animal has orange-coloured 
irides ; the ears are fhort and round; the end of the 
nofe is black; the-reft of the nofe and the fides of 
the cheeks are white; and the eyes are lodged 
within a black circle. The whole upper part of 
the body is covered with long fur, thick, foft, 
curled or waved, and of a deep brownish afh- 
colour; the tail is long, and covered with the fame 
fort of hair; the breaft and belly are white; and 
the hands and feet are naked, and dufky. 

The Mongoofe is about the fize ofa cat; varics 
fometimes with white or yellow paws; and has a 
face wholly brown. It is a native of Madagafcar 
and the adjacent ifles. It fleeps on trees; fhelcers 
itfelf from rain by twining it’s tail over it’s head; 
lives on fruits; and is very mild and diverting 
in it’s manner. 

MONK FISH. An Englifh appellation for 
the fqualus, according to the Artedian fyftem; 
the rhina and fquatinus of the ancients. Artedi 
diftinguifhes it from other'{quali by the name of 
the fqualus without a pinna ani, and with the 
mouth on the top of the head. It is of a middle 
fhape between the long and flat cartilaginous 
fifhes, being confiderably broader than the galei, 
and rounder than the rali. It grows to a very large 
fize, fometimes to four, five, or even fix feet in 
length; and is entirely covered with a mucous 
fubftance, under which there is a harfh rough 
fin, adapted for the politure of wood and ivory. 
The back and fides are of a brownifh grey colour; 
the belly is white; the head is flatted and roundifh; 
the mouth, which is large, contains three rows of 
teeth, eighteen in a row; the eyes are large, and 
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placed near the mouth; the upper pair of fins very 


much refemble wings, whercetit has received the 
name of the angel-fith;..at thé extremity of thefe 
there are a number of {harp hooked thorns; anda 
row of fhort prickles extends along the back. 

This fifh is common in the Englifh feas, parti- 
cularly on the Cornifh coatts. 

MONKEY. A difcriminating appellation 
given to fuch apes as are furnifhed with long tails; 
which in the ape and baboon tribes are either very 
fhort, or entirely wanting. 

Monkies are alfo fmall in ftature; which, added 
to the length of their tails, eafily diftinguifhes 
them from the congenerous kinds; while the va- 
rieties in the form and colour of dogs or fquirrels 
are far lefs numerous than are perceptible among 
the clafs now under confideration. Bofman and 
Smith enumerate above fifty forts on the Gold 
Coaft alone; and Condamine afferts, that a volume 
would hardly fuffice to defcribe the differences of 
fuch as are found along the river of the Amazons, 
and which are diftinct from thofe on the African 
coaft. There is {fearcely one country in the tro- 

ical climates that does not fwarm with them, and 
hardly a foreft that is not inhabited by a race of 
Monkies feparate from all others. Every differenc 
wood 
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wood along the coafts of Africa may be confidered 
asa diftiné colony of Monkies, differing from 
thofe of the next diftri€ in colour, fize, and 
malicious tricks. It is indeed remarkable, that 
the Monkies of two cantons are never found to 
mix with each other, but rigoroufly to keep their 
diftance: each foreft produces only it’s own; arid 
thefe guard their limits from the intrufions of all 
ftrangers of a different race from themfelves. In 
this circumftance, however, they fomewhat re- 
femble the human inhabitants of thofe favage 
countries in which they are found; where the petty 
kingdoms are numerous, and the manners dif- 
fimilar: there, in the extent of a few miles, the 
traveller is prefented with a race of men {peaking 
different languages, profeffing diftiné religions, 
governed by different laws, and refembling each 
other only in a mutuality of oppofition and ani- 
molity. 

The Monkey being the {malleft of the ape tribe, 
is endued with fewer powers of doing mifchief 
than the ape proper, and the baboon. Indeed, 
the ferocity of the natures of thefe animals feems 
to diminifh with their fize; and, when taken wild 
in the woods, they are tamed with more facility, 
as well as fooner taught to imitate human actions, 
than the larger kinds. More gentle than the ba- 
boon, and lefs grave and fullen than the ape, they 
foon begin to exert all their fportive mimickries, 
and are eafily reftrained by correction: but it muft 
be acknowledged, that they can only be ftimu- 
lated to exertion or imitation by feverity; for if 
their fears be entirely removed, they are naturally 
the moft infolent and head{trong creatures exifting. 

In their native folitudes, Monkies are no lefs 
the pefts of men than of other animals: they are 
in the full poffeffion of all the forefts in which they 
refide, and may be confidered as abfolute fove- 
reions of them. Neither the tiger, nor the lion 
himfelf, will venture to difpute the dominion; 
fince thefe Monkies, from the tops of trees, con- 
tinually carry on an offenfive war; and, by their 
agility, efcape all poflibility of purfuit. Nor are 
the very birds exempted from their cruel depre- 
dations; for as thefe harmlefs inhabitants of the 
wood ufually build their nefts on trees, the Mon- 
kies are vigilant in difcovering and robbing them; 
and fuch is their petulant delight in mifchief, that 
they will dafh their eggs again{ft the ground when 
their fatiated appetites can no longer devour 
them. 

Indeed, ferpents are the only animals of the fo- 
re(t which are able to cope with thefe Monkies. 
The larger fnakes are often obferved winding up 
thofe trees where the Monkies refide; and when 
they happen to furprize them afleep, inftantly fwal- 
low the little defencelefs animals. 

After this manner the two moft mifchievous 
kinds of creatures in all nature divide the fove- 
reignty of the foreft between them; both equally 
tormidable to each other, and ever engaged in 
mutual hoftilities. The Monkies in general in- 
habit the tops of the trees, while the ferpents cling 
to the branches near their bottoms; and thus they 
are perpetually in the neighbourhood of each 
ether, like enemies in the fame field of battle. 
Some travellers indeed have fuppofed that this 
vicinity rather argued their mutual friendfhip, and 
that they united in this manner for the purpofe of 
forming an offenfive league againft all animated 
nature. ‘I have feen thefe Monkies,’ fays La- 
bat, ‘ playing their gambols on thofe very branches 
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on which the fhakes were repofing, and jumping 


over them without receiving any injury, thoug! 
the ferpents of that country are naturally vindic- 
tive, and always ready to bite whatever difturbs 
them.’ Thefe gambols, however, are probably no- 
thing more than the infults of an enemy confcious 
of it’s own fafety; and the Monkies might have 
provoked the fnakes in the fame manner that we 
fometimes obferve fparrows twitter at cats. 

The enmity of thefe animals to mankind is 
partly ridiculous, and partly formidable. They 
feem, fays Le Comte, to have a peculiar inftinét 
in difcovering their foes; and are perfectly fkilled, 
when attacked, in mutually defending and affift- 
ing each other. Whenever a traveller enters the 
woods, they confider him as an invader of their 
dominions; and all of them unite to repel the in- 
truder. At firft they furvey him with a kind of 
infolent curiofity; they jump from branch to 
branch; purfue him as he goes along; and make a 
loud chattering, to call the reft of their compa- 
nions together: they then commence hoftilities, 
by grinning, threatening, and throwing withered 
branches at him, which they break from the trees ; 
and even receive their excrements in their hands, 
and fling them at his head. ‘Thus they attend 
his progrefs, jumping from tree to tree with fuch 
amazing {wiftnefs, that the eye with difficulty fol- 
lows their motions. Though they take the moft 
defperate leaps, they feldom fall to the ground; for 
they eafily faften on fome of the branches, cling- 
ing either by their hands, feet, or tails, on what- 
ever they happen to touch. If one of them 
chances to be wounded, the reft affemble round, 
and put their fingers into the wound, as if defirous 
of probing it’s depth: if the blood flows in any 
quantity, fome of them keep it fhut up, while 
others collect leaves, which they chew, and thruft 
into the orifice. However extraordinary this may 
appear, it is neverthelefs afferted to be ftri@ly 
true, and even to have been frequently obferved. 
In this manner thefe animals wage a petulant, un- 
equal war; and are often killed in numbers before 
they think proper to make a retreat: this they ef- 
fect with the fame precipitation with which they 
at firft aflembled ; and on fuch occafions the young 
are feen clinging to the backs of the females, with 
whom they {pring away, feemingly unimpeded by 
their burdens. 

European curiofity has induced the natives of 
thofe countries where Monkies refide to take 
them alive by every poffible art. The ufual way 
is to fhoot the female when carrying her young, 
and then both parties of courfe tumble to the 
ground. But even this is not eafily effected; for 
if the animal be not inftantaneoufly killed, it will 
adhere to fome branch of the tree, and retain, even 
when dead, it’s former grafp, till it drops off 
through putrefaction. In this cafe it is totally 
loft to the purfuer; for fhould he attempt climbing 
the tree, in order to bring down either the dam or 
her young, he would probably meet deftruction 
from the number of ferpents hid among the 
branches: for this reafon the f{portiman always 
takes care to aim at the head; which if he hits, 
the Monkey falls direétly to the ground; .and the 
young ones following their parent, are eafily fe- 
cured. 

Thofe Europeans who have fettled on the coaft 
of Guinea frequently go into the woods purpofely 
to fhoot Monkies; and nothing can amufe the ne- 
groes more than to fee thofe creatures drop againft 
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which they entertain the greateft animofity: they 
confider them, not without reafon, as the moft mif- 
chievous and tormenting animals in the world; 
and rejoice to fee their numbers thinned, as well 
becaufe they dread their devaftations, as on ac- 
count of their partiality to their flefh. ‘The Mon- 
key, which is always fkinned before it is eaten, 
when ferved up at a negro feaft, appears fo 
like a young child, that Europeans are generally 
fhocked at the fight: the natives, however, whofe 
feelings are lefs delicate, devour it as one of the 
richeft luxuries, and affiduoufly attend the fporti- 
man in order to profit by the fpoil. But, what 
chiefly aftonithes the negroes, is to fee our travel- 
lers carefully taking the voung ones alive, while 
they leave them the old, that are certainly the mof 
proper for food. "They cannot comprehend what 
advantage can arife to us from training up a little 
animal which by experience they know to be 
equally fraught with tricks and mifchief. In- 
deed, fome of them have been led to fuppofe that, 
through a kind of perverfe affection, we love only 
creatures of the moft mifchievous-kinds; and hav- 
ing often obferved us buying young: and tame 
Monkies, they have taken equal care to bring 
rats to our factors, offering them for fale, and ex- 
preffing great furprife and difappointment on 
finding them rejected. 

When Monkies affemble in companies, they do 
incredible damage to the Indian corn or rice, as 
well as to the fugar-cane plantations: they carry 
off as much as they are able, but generally deftroy 
ten times more than they carry away. ‘Their man- 
ner of plundering is pretty much like that of ba- 
boons: one of them ftands as centinel on a tree 
while the reft are pillaging, carefully and cau- 
tioufly turning on every fide, but particularly to 
that from which they fufpect the approach of dan- 
ger. In the mean time, the reft of the fpoilers 
purfue their work with great filence and afliduity : 
they are not contented with the firft blade of 
corn, or the firft cane they happen to feize; but 
after pulling up that which appears moft alluring 
to the eye, they turn it round, examine it, com- 
pare it with others, and if they find it agreeable to 
their mind, ftick it under one of their fhoulders. 
When they have in this manner procured their 
load, they begin to think of retiring; but fhould 
the owners of the field appear in order to interrupt 
their depredations, their faithful centinel inftantly 
gives notice, by a loud call expreffing fomething 
hike Houp! houp! houp! which all the confede- 
rates perfectly underftand, and at once throwing 
down what provifion they have colleéted in their 
left-hands, {camper off on three legs, carrying the 
remainder in theirright. If {till clofely purfued, 
they then throw down their whole burdens, and 
take refuge among the trees of the woods, on the 
tops of which they remain in perfect fecurity. 

Were we implicitly to credit the narratives of 
fome travellers refpecting the government, poli- 
tics, and fubordination, of thefe animais, we might 
perhaps be taxed with credulity; but we have no 
reafon to doubt that they are under a {pecies of 
difcipline, which they exercile among each other. 
They are generally obferved to affociate together 
in companies; to march in exact order; and to 
obey the voice of fome particular chieftain, re- 
markable either for his fize, age, or experience. 
One fpecies, to which Buffon gives the name of 
the Ouarine, and which are remarkable for the 
loudnefs and diftinétnefs of their voice, are ftill 
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more fo for the ufe to which they apply it. «i 
have frequently been a witnefs,’ fays Marcgrave, 
* of their affemblies and deliberations.. Every 
day, both morning and evening, the Ouarines af- 
femble in the woods, to receive inftructions. When 
they are all gathered together, one among’ the 
number takes the higheft place on a tree, and 
makes a fignal with his hand to the reft to form 
themfelves into a circle, in order to hearken. As 
foon as he obferves them properly arranged, he 
begins his difcourfe, with fo loud a voice, and yet 
in a manner {fo precipitate, that, to hear him at a 
diftance, one would imagine the whole company 
were crying out at the fame time: however, dur- 
ing that period, only one is fpeaking; and all the 
reft obferve the moft profound filence. When 
the orator has finifhed, he makes a fignal with his 
hand for the reft to reply; and at that inftant they 
raife their voices together, till by another fignal 
of the hand they are enjoined filence: this they as 
readily obey; till at laft the whole affembly breaks 
up, after hearing a repetition of the fame ,ha- 
rangue.’ 

The Monkey tribes fubfift principally on fruits, 
the buds of trees, or fucculent roots and plants. 
Like the human fpecies, they are all fond of 
{weets; and fhew a particular predilection for the 
pleafant juice of the palm-tree and the fugar-cane. 
With thefe the fertile regions in which they are 
bred generally fupply them; but when it happens 
that thefe fail, or that more nourifhing food be- 
comes more agreeable, they eat infects and worms; 
and fometimes fuch as inhabit the maritime parts 
defcend to the fea-fhores, where they feaft on oy- 
fters, crabs, and fhell-fifh. Their manner of ma- 
naging oylfters appears very extraordinary; and 
yet itis too well authenticated to be difputed. As 
the oyfters of the tropical climates are generally 
larger than ours, the Monkies, when they reach 
the fea-fide, pick up ftones, and thruft them be- 
tween the opening fhells: this prevents them from 
clofing, and the crafty animals then eat the fith at 
their eafe. They alfo often draw crabs out of the 
water, by putting their tails to the holes in which 
they have taken refuge; when the crabs faftening 
on the lure, the Monkies withdraw them fuddenly, 
and thus drag their prey afhore. This habit of 
laying traps for other animals renders them very 
cautious of being entrapped themfelves; and 
hence, we are affured by many perfons of credit, 
that no fnares, how nicely foever baited, will catch 
the Monkies of the Weft India iflands. 

The females generally bring forth one at a time, 
and fometimes two. They feldom breed in the 
European climates; but fuch as do, exhibit a very 
ftriking picture of parental affection. Both the 
male and the female feem indefatigable in the’ 
nurture of their young one, in fondling and caref- 
fing it: nor do they inftrué it with lefs affiduity, 
teaching it the various arts they themfelves pof- 
fefs, and chaftifing it if either ftubborn or inatten- 
tive. When wild in the woods, the female, if the 
happens to have two young, carries one on her 
back, and the other in her arms: that on her back 
clings very clofely, clafping it’s hands round her 
neck, and it’s feet round her middle; and, when 
fhe would fuckle it, fhe alters her pofition, that 
which has been fed giving place to the other, which 
fhe then takes in her arms; and, thus loaded, fhe 
is frequently incapable of bounding from tree to 
tree. On fuch occafions, the dexterity of thefe 
creatures is truly admirable: the whole family 
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form a kind of chain, locking tail in tail, or hand 
in hand; and one of them holding the branch 
above, the reft fwing down, balancing backwards 
and forwards like a pendulum, till the undermott 
is able to lay hold of the lower branches of fome 
neighbouring tree. When the hold is fixed be- 
low, the Monkey drops that which was above, and 
thus comes undermoft in it’s turn; but, creeping 
up along the chain, attains the next Branches, like 
the reft: and thus they all take poffeffion of that 
tree, without ever reaching the ground. 

Thefe animals, when domefticated, ate ex- 
tremely entertaining; and bur few are unacquainted 
with their various mimickries and capricious feats 
of activity. But it is generally in company with 
other animals of a more fimple nature that their 
tricks and fuperior inftinéts are difplayed: thele 
they feem to delight in tormenting; and nothing 
pleafes them better than to impofe on the eravity 
of cats. Erafmus informs us that a laree Mon- 
key, the property of Sir Thomas More, divertine 
itfelf one day in his ae where fome tame rab- 
bits were kept, played feveral of it’s ufual pranks 
among them, while the timid animals feemed much 
at a lofs how to behave towards their new acquaint- 
ance. In the mean time, a weafel, which came 
there for a very different purpofe from that of en- 
tertainment, was feen reconnoitring the place in 
which the rabbits were kept, and endeavouring to 
come at them by oe a board that clofed 
their apartment. While the Monkey perceived 
no danger, it remained a calm fpéctator of the 
enemy’s efforts; but when the weafel, by long 
perfeverance, had removed the board, the Mon- 
key then ftept forwards, and with the utmoft dex- 
terity faftened it again in it’s place; and the dif- 
appointed weafel was too much fatigued to renew 
it’s operations. 

To the foregoing account may be added an ab- 
ftract from the Hiftory of Angola by Father Carli. 
In that favage country, to which he was fent for 
the purpofe ‘of conver ting the barbarous natives to 
@hriftianity, and met with nothing but diitrefs 
and difappointment; while his health was totally 
impaired by the raging heats of the climate, his 
patience exhaufted by the obftinacy of the ftupid 

inhabitants, and his provifions daily plundered 

without redrefs; in fuch exigencies he experienced 
more faithful fervices from the Monkies of the 
country than from it’s inhabitants of the human 
fpecies. Thefe animals he had taught to attend 
him; to guard him while afleep againft rats and 
thieves; to comb his head, and to fetch | his water; 
and he afferts, that they were even more tractable 
than the natives themfelves. It is indeed obferv- 
able, that in thofe countries where the men are 
moft barbarous and ftupid, the brutes are moft 
active and fagacious: accordingly, the favages 
both of Africa and America fuppofe Monkies to 
be men; idle, Mothful, reafonable beings; capable 
of the uff of fpeech, but obftinately “ddinb, left 
they fhould be ceinpelled to labour. 

The human favages of Africa are, of all others, 
the moft brutal; and, of all countries, the Ione 
kies of the fame continent are the moft expert and 
entertaining. The Monkies of America are in 
general neither fo fagacious nor fo tractable; nor 
does their form fo liek approach that of the hu- 
manrace. Indeed, the Monkies of the old con- 
tinent may be eafily diftinguifhed from thofe of the 
new by three marks. Thofe of thé ancient con- 
tient are univerfally found to have a naked cal- 
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lous fubftance behind, on which they fit; which 
thofe of America entirely want. Thofe alfo of 
the ancient continent have the noftrils differently 
formed, more refembling thofe of men, the holes 
opening downward; whereas the American Mon- 
kies have them opening on each fide. sie of 
the ancient world have pouches on each fide of 
their jaws, in which they depofit their provifions; 

while thofe of America are deftitute of them. And, 

laftly, none of the Monkies of the ancient conti- 
nent hang by their tails, which many of the Ame- 
rican fpecies are known to do. By thefe invari- 
able marks the Monkies of either continent may 
be diftinguifhed from each other, and eftimated 
according! ly. The African Monkey, we are well 
affured, requires a longer education, as well as 
more correétion, than the American; but it is at 
laft found ca pable of more various powers of imi- 
tation, and fhews a greater degree of cunning and 
activity. ' 

Beginning with the Monkies of the old conti- 
nent, the moft remarkable fpecies follow. 

Monkey, Hare-Lippep; the Simia Cyno- 
moleus of Linneus. The noftrils of this Mon- 
key are divided like thofe of the hare; the nofe is 
thick, flat, and wrinkled; the head is large; the 
eyes are fmall; the teeth are very white; and the 
body is thick and clumfy. The colour is fome- 
times brown, at others yellowifh, and fometimes 
olive; and the tail, which is rather fhorter than 
the body, is always carried archways. 

This fpecies, which inhabits Guinea and An- 
gola, is full of frolic and ridiculous grimaces. A 
few years fince, an animal of this kind, about the 
fize of a greyhound, was exhibited in London. 

Monkey, Sporrep; the Simia Diana of Lin- 
nus. This creature has along white beard; the 
upper parts of the body are of a reddifh colour, 
marked with white fpecks; the belly and chin are 
whitifh; and the tail, which is very long, is of 
the fame colour with the body. This fpecies is 
of a middle fize, and a native of Congo and Gui- 
nea. 

Monkey, Yettowisu. ‘This fpecies, which 
is about the fize of a fox, has a black face, great 
canine teeth, and large black naked ears. On the 
fides of the cheeks there are long hairs of a pale 
yellowith colour, falling backwards towards the 
head; the throat and breaft are of a yellowith whit 
hue; the crown, the upper part of the body, the 
arms, and the thighs, are cinereous mixed with 
yellow; on the lower part of the arms and legs, and 
alfo on the tail, the cinereous predominates: the 
hair is very coarfe; and the tail is the length of 
the body. This creature is a native of Guinea. 
A well-preferved {fpecimen may be feen in the Le- 
verian Mufeum. 

Monkey, Green; the Simia Saba a Of Line 
neus. This animal, the Callitriche of Buffon, 
and called by Edwards the Sc. Jago Monkey, has 
a black othe and a red flattifh face, it’s fides be- 
ing bounded by long yellow hair, falling back- 
wards like a muttachio, and almoft covering the 
ears, which are black, and refemble thofe of the 
human fpecies. The head, the limbs, and the 
whole upper part of the body and tail, are covered 
with foft hairs of a yell owifh green colour at their 
extremities, and cinereous at their roots. The 
under-fide of the body and tail, as alfo the inner 
fides of the limbs, are of a filvery colour; and 
the tail is very long and flender. 

This fpecies of Monkies, which are about the 
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fize of cats, inhabit different parts of Africa; and, 
on account of their colour, are fearcely diftin- 
guifhable among the leaves, except by their break- 
ing the boughs with their gambols, in which they 
are very agile, and at the fame time very filent. 
Even when fhot at, they emit no cry; but affem- 
ble together, knit their brows, and gnafh their 
teeth, as if they meditated hoftilities. They are 
very numerous in the Cape de Verd Iflands; and 
are alfo found in the Eaft Indies. 

Monxety, Doc-Facep; the Simia Ethions of 
Linneus. Buffon calls this animal the Manga- 
bey; and it may be diftinguifhed from all other 
fpecies by it’s eye-lids, which are naked, and of a 
bright white colour. It has a long, black, naked, 
dog-like face; it’s ears are black, and like thofe of 
the human race; and ithasno canine teeth. The 
colour of the body is tawny and black ; the thumbs 
and fore-fingers have flat nails; the other fingers 
have blunt claws; and the tail, hands, and feet, 
are black. This creature is a native of Madagaf- 
car; and is extremely good-natured and traétable. 

Monxey, Mustacue; the Simia Cephus of 
Linneus. This fpecies, which inhabits Guinea, 
has a fhort nofe of a dirty bluifh colour; the edges 
of both lips, as well as the fpace around the eyes, 
are black; and on the cheeks there are two large 
tufts of yellow hair, like muftaches. The ears 
are round, and tufted with whitifh hair; the colour 
of the hair on the head is yellow mixed with black ; 
that on the body and limbs is a mixture of red 
and afh-colour; that part of the tail next to the 
body is of the fame hue; and the reft is yellowifh. 
The under part of the body is fomewhat more 
pale than the upper; the feet are black; and the 
nails are flat. The length of this creature’s body 
is one foot; and that of the tail eighteen inches. 

Monkey, Wuite Nose; the Simia Nictitans 
of Linneus. ‘This fpecies inhabits Guinea and 
Angola. When taken young, and tamed, it is 
very fportive and diverting; but, in a wild ftate, 
it flies from the prefence of mankind, and is very 
crafty and difagreeable. It has a black flat face; 
the end of it’s nofe is of a {nowy whitenefs; and 
it’s irides are yellow. The hair on it’s head and 
body is fmooth, mottled with black and yellow; 
it’s belly is white; it’s hands are black; and it’s 
tail is very long, the upper fide being black, and 
the lower white. 

Monkey, Tarapoin. This creature, fo called 
by Buffon, inhabits India; and may be diftin- 
euifhed by it’s beautiful variety of green, white, 
and yellow hairs. It has a fharp nofe, a round 
head, and large black naked ears; the length of 
it’s body is about a foot; and it’s tail is flender, 
and about feventeen inches long. 

Monkey, Necro; the Middle-Sized Black 
Monkey of Edwards. This fpecies has a round 
head, and a fharpifh nofe; the face is of a tawny 
fiefh-colour, with a few black hairs on it; the 
breaft and belly are of a fwarthy flefh-colour, and 
almoft naked; and the hair on the body, limbs, 
and tail, is long and black. It is about the fize 
of a large cat; lively, entertaining, and good- 
natured in it’s difpofition; and is one of thofe 
numerous fpecies of the Monkey kind which in- 
habi:s Guinea. 

Monkey, Ecret; the Simia Egret of Lin- 
nzus. This fingular fpecies inhabits Java. They 
fawn on man, and on their own {pecies, embracing 
each other with the moft cordial affection. When 
they meet with a Monkey of a different kind, they 
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greet him with a thoufand erimaces; and when a 
number of them go to fleep, they lay their heads 
together, and make a continual noife during the 
night. ‘They have long faces, and upright fharp- 
pointed tufts of hair on the tops of their heads; 
the hair on their foreheads is black; the colour of 
the upper part of their bodies is olivacious, and 
of the lower cinereous. Their .eye-brows are 
large; and their beards are very fmall, The fize 
of thefe creatures is inferior to that of comnion 
cats. 

Monkey, Rep; the Patas a Bandeau Noir of 
Bufion. This fpecies has a long nofe; the eyes 
are funk in the head; the ears are furnifhed with 
pretty long hairs; and the chin is bearded. The 
body is flender; over each eye, from ear to ear, 
extends a black line; the upper part of the body 
is of a very beautiful bright bay colour, almoft 
red, and fo vivid as to appear as if painted; and 
the lower parts are cinereous, tinged with yellow. 
The body is about eighteen inches long; and the 
tail is fomewhat fhorter. 

Thefe creatures inhabit Senegal. They are lefs 
active than Monkies in general; but feem very 
inguifitive, approaching the banks of rivers, as 
veifels pafs along, in prodigious crowds, confider- 
ing them with vaft attention, and throwing pieces 
of fticks at the crew. When fhot at, they raife 
the moft hideous cries; while fome of them throw 
ftones, and others their excrements, at their af- 
failants. 

Monkey, Curinese; the Bonnet Chinois of 
Buffon. This Monkey, which is a native of Cey- 
lon, has a long, fmooth nofe, of a whitifh colour; 
the hair on the crown of the head is long and flat, 
and parted like that of a man; and the colour of 
the body is a pale brown. ‘Troops of thefe ani- 
mals afiemble in order to rob orchards and corn- 
fields. When driven from one end of an orchard 
or field, they enter directly at the other, and carry 
off with them as much fruit as their mouths and 
arms will contain. 

Monxey, Bonnetep. This fpecies is about 
the fize of a {mall cat. ‘The face is dufky; and 
on the crown of the head there is a kind of cir- 
cular bonnet, confifting of upright black hairs. 
The hair on the fides of the cheeks is long; that 
on the body is brown; and the legs and arms are 
black. 

Monkey, VariepD; the Mone of Buffon. This 
animal inhabits Barbary, Ethiopia, and other parts 
of Africa. The nofe is fhort, black, and thick; 
the orbits and mouth are of a dirty flefh-colour; 
the hair on the fides of the face, and under the 
throat, is long, and of a whitith colour, tinged 
with yellow; the forehead is grey; and above the 
eyes there paffes a black line from ear to ear. 
The upper part of the body is dufky and tawny; 
the breaft, belly, and infides of the limbs, are 
white; the outfides of the thighs’ and arms are 
black; the hands and feet are black and naked; 
and the tail is of a cinereous brown hue. The body 
is a foot and a half long; and the tail is upwards 
of two feet. 

Monkey, Cocuin-Cuinese; the Douc of Buf- 
fon. This animal, which is a native of Cochin- 
China, feems to unite all the charaéters of the 
Monkey kind. It is as large as the baboon; has 
a tail like the Monkey; and a flat face like the 
ape: it alfo refembles the American Monkies in 
having no callofity on it’s pofteriors. It isa very 
large {pecies; the body being abeut four feet jon 
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but the tail fcarcely more than three. It inhabits 
Madagafcar as well as Cochin-China; and often 
walks on it’s hind-legs. It’s face, which is fhort 
and flat, is bounded on each fide by long yellow- 
ith hairs; there is a collar of purplifh brown round 
it’s neck; the lower parts of it’s arms and tail are 
white; the upper parts of it’s arms and thighs are 
black; and it’s legs and knees are of a chefnut 
colour. It’s back, belly, and fides, are grey, 
tinged with yellow; above the root of it’s tail 
there is a white fpot, which extends beneath as far 
as the lower part of it’s belly and part of it’s 
thichs; it’s feet are black; and it’s rump is co- 
vered with hair. 

Monkey, Tawny. The face of this fpecies 
is a little protuberant; and that and the ears are 
flefh-coloured: it has a flattifh nofe, and long ca- 
nine teeth in the lower jaw; the hair on the upper 
part of the body is pale and tawny, but afh-co- 
loured at the roots; the hinder part of the back is 
orange-coloured; and the belly is white. It is 
about the fize of a cat; and it’s tal is fhorter than 
it’s body. Itis a native of India; and is very fa- 
vage in it’s difpofition. 

Monkey, Goat. This animal has a long 
beard, refembling that of a goat; the face is naked, 
of a deep blue colour, and obliquely ribbed ; the 
body and limbs are a deep brown; and the tail 
islong. There is a beautiful drawing of this ani- 
mal in the Britifh Mufeum. 

Monkey, Futt-Bottom. This fpecies inha- 
bits the forefts of Sierra Leona, where it is called 
Bey, or King Monkey. ‘The negroes hold it’s 
fkin in the higheft eftimation, and apply it to va- 
rious beneficial purpofes. It has a fhort black 
naked face, and a {mall head; it’s fhoulders are 
befpread with long coarfe flowing hair refembling 
a full-bottomed periwig, and of a dirty yellow 
colour mixed with black; it’s body, arms, and 
legs, are of a fine glofiy blacknefs, covered with 
fhort hairs; it’s hands are naked, and furnifhed 
with no more than four fingers; and on each foot 
there are five very long flender toes. The tail is 
very long, and of a {nowy whitenefs, with very 
long hair at the end, forming a tuft; the body and 
limbs are flender; and the length of the former is 
about three feet. 

Monkey, ANNuLATED; the Simia Apella of 
Linneus. ‘This animal has a flat face, and long 
hair on the forehead and cheeks; the upper part 
of the body and limbs is of a tawny brown co- 
lour; the belly is cinereous; the tail, which is 
fhorter than the body, is annulated with a darker 
and lighter brown; and the hands are black and 
naked. 

Monkey, Puitrppine; the Simia Syrichta of 
Linneus. This obfcure fpecies is mentioned only 
by Petiver, who fays that it is a native of the Phi- 
lippine iflands, and that it’s mouth and eyes are 


befet with long hairs. 
Having defcribed the Monkies of the old world, 
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we fhall attend to thofe of the new, which have > 


neither pouches in their jaws nor naked pofteriors. 
Monkey, Preacner ; the Simia Beelzebub of 
Linnzus; and the Ouarine of Buffon. ‘This fpe- 
cies is about the fize of a fox, with long black 
hair; and a long tail, always twifted at the end. 
It has black fhining eyes, fhort round ears, and 
a round beard under the chin and throat. It in- 
habits the woods of Brazil and Guiana, and is the 
largeft of the Monkey kind found in America. 
It’s voice is remarkably loud, and it makes a moft 
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dreadful howling. It is common for one of thefe 
creatures to afcend a lofty tree, and the. reft to 
place themfelves on the branches below. hat 
Monkey who is elevated above the reft fets up a 
loud and fhrill how!, which may be heard at a 
great diftance. After having harangued his com- 
panions for fome time, he makes a fienal with his 
hand, when the whole aflembly immediately join 
in chorus; and, on a fecond fignal, they becoine 
filent, and the orator finifhes his ipeech. heir 
clamour, on fuch occafions, is more difacreeable 
and tremendous than can eafily be conceived. 
Thefe Monkies are very fierce, mifchievous, and 
untameable. 

Monkey, Four-Fincerep; the Simia Panif- 
cus of Linnzus. This Monkey may be diftin- 
eulfhed from the reft, by having no thumb, and 
confequently but four fingers on each of the two 
fore paws: but the tail fupplies the defeéts of the 
hand; and with this the animal flings itfelf from 
tree to tree with furprifing adtivity. It has five 
toes on the hind-feet; a flender body; and a long 
tail: the body, which is about eighteen inches 
long, is covered with long black rough hair. 

Thefe Monkies inhabit the vicinities of Car- 
thagena, Brazil, and Peru. Being extremely 
agile, they greatly enliven the forefts in which they 
refide. In order to pafs from the top of one lofty 
tree to another, whole branches are too diftant for 
a leap, they form a kind of chain, by hanging 
down linked to each other by their tails; and 
fwinging in that manner till the lowermoft catches 
hold of a bough of the next tree, and draws up 
the reft: and Ulloa informs us, that they pafs ri- 
vers after the fame manner. ‘They are fometimes 
imported into England, but are too delicate to live 
long in this climate. 

Monkey, Timrp; the Simia Trepida of Lin- 
neus. This f{pecies has a yellowifh flefh-coloured 
face; it’s hands and feet are covered with a black 
fkin; and it’s tail, which is longer than it’s head 
and body, is frequently carried over it’s fhoulders. 
It is a native of Guiana, and a very lively {pecies; 
but, when domeiticated, is extremely capricious, 
fhewine a great affection for fome perfons, and a 
great averfion for others. 

Monxey, Capucuin; the Simia Capucina of 
Linnzus; and the Sai of Buffon. This {pecies, 
which inhabits South America, has a round head; 
a flat flefh-coloured face, encircled with upright 
whitifh hairs; and a breaft covered with long 
fhaggy pale yellow hair. ‘The head is black; 
the body and tail are of a deep dufky brown co- 
lour; the tail is extremely long; and the toes are 
furnifhed with crooked claws. 

Monkey, Werper; the Simia Apella of Lin- 
nzus. ‘This animal is called the Weeper from 
it’s peculiar manner of lamenting when either 
threatened or beat. It is very deformed; has a 
round flattifh face; and is of a reddifh brown co- 
lour. The hair on the head and the upper part 
of the body is black, tinged with brown; and be- 
neath, and on the limbs, tinged with red. The 
tail, which is black, is much longer than the head 
and body; and the hair is very long, and thinly 
difperfed. 

Thefe Monkies, which inhabit Surinam and 
Brazil, are of very melancholy difpofitions, and 
appear as if always in tears; but, neverthelefs, are 
extremely fond of imitating the human fpecies. 
They affociate in large companies; and make a 
loud chattering, efpecially in {tormy weather. 

ae Monkey, 
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Monkey, Orance; the Simia Sciurea of Lin- 
nzus. This is one of thofe Monkies which hold 
by their tails, and is the fmalleft and moft beauti- 
ful of any of them. The hair of the body is 
fhort-and fine, and of a yellow brown hue; but, 
in it’s native country, of a brilliant gold colour. 
The fect are of a fine orange-colour; the nails of 
the hands are flat; and thole of the feet refemble 
claws. The tail is very long; and the body 
fcarcely exceeds the fize of that of a fquirrel. It 
is a very tender and delicate animal, and held in 
high eftimation. It is a native of Brazil and 
Guiana, and is feldom imported into this country 
alive. ; 

Monkey, Horwnep; the Simia Fatuellus of 
Linneus. This animal is diftinguifhed by two 
tufts of hair, refembling horns, on the top of it’s 
head. 
of the human fpecies; and is of a dufky colour. 
The body is about fourteen inches long, and the 
tail fifteen. It is an inhabitant of Ametica, and 
one of the Sapajon kind. 

Monkey, Anticua. This Monkey has a 
black face, and a fhort nofe; the back and fides 
are orange-coloured and black; the belly is white; 
the length of the body is eighteen inches, and that 
of the tail twenty. It was brought from An- 
tigua, and was lately in the poffeffion of Robert 
Morris, Efq. of the Navy Office. It is good- 
natured, fprightly, and frolickfome. 

Monkey, Fox-Tarep; the Simia Pithecia of 
Linnzus. Buffon calls this animal the Saki; 
and he diftinguifhes it from thofe of the fapajon 
kind, or thofe Monkies which hold by their tails, 
by the name of Sagoins, which have feeble tails. 
It is remarkable for the length of the hair on it’s 
tail, and is therefore called the Fox-tailed Mon- 
key ; the body is about eighteen imches long, and 
the tail confiderably longer, the former being co- 
vered with long dufky brown hair, white or yel- 
lowifh at the tip; the hands and feet are black; 
and it has claws inftead of nails. This creature 
inhabits Guiana. 

- Monkey, Great-Earep; the Simia Midas of 
Linnzus. This fpecies is chiefly remarkable for 
it’s ears, which are very large, erect, and almoft 
fquare. The hair on the body and upper part 
of the limbs is fleek; the hands and feet are co- 
vered with light orange-coloured hair, whichis very 
fine and fmooth; the nails are long and crooked; 
the tail, which is twice the length of the body, is 
black; and the teeth are very white. 

This animal, which is about the fize of a fquir- 
rel, inhabits the warmer climates of South Ame- 
rica; and the Ifle of Gorgona, fouth of Panama, 
in the South Sea. ‘ At low water,’ fays Dam- 
pier, ‘ they come to the fea-fide, to feed on muf- 
cles and periwinkles, which they dig out of the 
fhells with their claws.’ 

Monkey, STRIATED; the Simia Jacchus of 
Linneus. This fpecies is remarkable for two 
long thick tufts of white hair projecting on each 
fide of it’s face, under the ears; and for it’s tail, 
which is very full of hair, and annulated with afh- 
colour and black. The body is about feven in- 
ches long, and the tail eleven; the hands and feet 
are covered with fhort hair; and the fingers, which 
refemble thofe of a fquirrel, are furnifhed with 
fharp claws. 

This creature, which is a native of Brazil, feeds 
on vegetables and fifth; makes a weak kind of 
noife; and is extremely reftlefs. 


It has bright eyes; ears refembling thofe | 
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Monkey, Sitxy; the Simia Rofalia of Lin- 
neus. ‘This Monkey is remarkable for having a 
mane round the neck, and a bunch of hair at the 
end of the tail like a lion: the mane is generally of 
a bright bay: colour, though fometimes yellow; and 
the hair on the body is long, fine, filky, gloffy, and 
of a bright pale yellow hue. The face is flat, 
and of a dull purple colour; the ears are round and 
naked; the hands and feet are alfo naked, and 
of a dull purple colour; and there are claws, in- 
ftead of nails, on the fingers. The length of 
the head and body is about ten inches; and the 
tail is upwards of thirteen. This fpecies inhabits 
Guiana; and is very gentle and lively. 

Monkey, Lirrre Lion; the Simia CEdipus 
of Linnzus. This animal has a beautiful black 
face, with white hair defcending on each fide of it 
like that of a man; the back and fhoulders are co- 
vered with long loofe brown hair; the rump and 
half the tail are of a deep orange-colour inclining 
to red, but the remaining part of the tail is black; 
the throat is alfo black; the breaft, belly, and legs, 
are white; and the claws are fharp and crooked. 
The body is eight inches long, and the tail is fix- 
teen., 

This fpecies, which inhabits Guiana, Brazil, 
and the banks of the River of the Amazons, pof- 
feffes great agility and vivacity, and has a foft 
whiftling note. 

Monkey, Farr; the Mico of Buffon. This 
animal inhabits the banks of the Amazons, and 
is a moft beautiful and elegant fpecies. The 
head 1s fmall and round; and the face and ears are 
of a moft lively vermilion colour. Condamine, 
to whom one of thefe animals was prefented by 
the governor of Para, fays, that the hair on it’s 
body was of a beautiful filver colour, brighter 
than that of the moft venerable human hair; while 
the tail was of a deep brown, inclining to black- 
nefs. This defcription, he fays, was framed while 
the creature was alive. He alfo fays, that he kept 
it a whole year before it died, and afterwards pre- 
ferved it in fpirits of wine, in order to prove that 
his account was not exaggerated. It’s body was 
eight inches long, and it’s taif twelve. 

MONOCEROS PISCIS. An American fith 
about a foot and a half long, high backed, low 
bellied, and very flat bodied; with a head bearing 
fome refemblance to that of ababoon. From the 
top of the head proceeds a fmooth, round, tapered, 
ftraight horn, about three inches long, apparently 
a prolongation of the cuticle, being entirely defti- 
tute of any offification. The body is covered 
with a tough thick fkin, feeling fomewhat rough; 
and the dorfal fin extends from the head to the tail. 

Monoceros Piscts is alfo a name applied to 
another fifh common in the American feas, called 
Pira Aca by Marcerave, and Piexe Porco by the 
Portuguefe. It is very fmall, being only about 
two inches long, and one inch and a half broad. 
It is of a flatted, compreffed fhape; the mouth is, 
very fmall; and a little behind the eyes, on the 
ridge of the back, there is an upright horn, bend- 
ing a little backwards, of a rounded figure, and 
about the thicknefs of a large thread. ‘The fkin, 
which is very rough to the touch, is of an obfcure 


| yellowifh colour; but the fins and the ridge of the 


back are of a deeper fhade than the reft. 
MONOCULUS. A genus of infects of the 
podaria kind, and of the order of aptera in the 
Linnzan fyftem. Naturalifts enumerate a great 
many fpecies of this genus; among which are 
reckoned 
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reckoned feveral. microfcopic animals: however, 
Linnzus makes only nine, and of thefe the diffe- 
rences are not very material. . 

The body of the Monoculus is fhort, of a 
roundifh figure, and covered with a firm crufta- 
ceous {kin; the fore-legs, which are ramofe, ferve 
for leaping or fwimming;-and the eyes, which, on 
account of the fmallnefs of the head, appear as if 
united, are fituated in the trunk, which Is not only 
{mall and fharp, but alfo tranfparent. The ftruc- 
ture of the eye is by the help of the microfcope 
difcerned to be reticulated, or formed like a net; 
and the trunk, by which the infect feeds, is ex- 
tremely well adapted by it’s fharpnefs for that 
purpofe. — 

Thefe infects, which are of a blood-red colour, 
are fometimes feen in fuch multitudes on the fur- 
face of ftanding water, as to change it. to a deep 
red; whence many fuperftitious people, ignorant 
of the true caufe, have fuppofed the liquid element 
to be converted into blood. 

No part of this animal is more worthy of a na- 
turalift’s attention than it’s branching arms, by 
which it’s motions in the water are performed: 
by means of thefe it can move in a ftraight line; 
waving it’s arms as a bird does it’s wings in the 
air, fometimes upwards, at others downwards, 
fometimes to the right, and at others to the left, 
yet {till continuing to proceed in aright line. By 
beating the water with it’s arms, it can afcend 
with great velocity; and by ftriking in a contrary 
direction, it can dive with equal eafe. As thetfe 
motions are very rapid, the little animal feems to 
jump in the water; it’s head always tending to the 
furface, and it’s tail ftretching downwards. 

The Monoculus is produced from an egg, 
which, when excluded, is carried on the back of 
the female; and is foon obferved floating around 
her in the water. It’s appearance at firft is that 
of avery fmall whitifh infect, endowed with a 
very nimble motion; and, except in colour, it fuf- 
fers no future change, only continuing to grow 
larger and redder as it advances in age. 

Thefe infects fometimes remain for feveral days 
fucceffively on the furface of the water, and at 
other times are feen at the bottom only. They 
change their fkins, like moft others of the infect 
kind; and the exuviz fo exactly refemble the liv- 
. ing animals, that, at firft fight, it is a difficult mat- 
ter to difcriminate between them. 

MONODON. Inthe Linnzan diftribution of 
nature, the name of the monoceros, or fea-uni- 
corn, a fifh of the whale kind, making a diftin@ 
genus; the characters of which are, that it has a 
pipe in the forehead, and no dorfal fin, but two 
very long fpiral teeth in the upper jaw. 

Artedi makes the Monodon a peculiar genus 
among the plagiuri, or cetaceous fifhes. The 
narwal is the only fpecies as yet difcovered of this 
genus. 

MONOPS. An appellation given by AElian 
to the bonafus. Ariftotle tells us, that the natives 
. of the country where this animal was moft fre- 

quent, called it the Monapus. Some of the Greek 
writers have alfo ftiled it the Monepos; and 
others, the Bolinthos. 

MONTIFRINGILLA. A claffical appella- 
tion for a bird known in Enelifh by the name of 
the bramble, brambling, or mountain-finch; and 
called by the ancients Orofpiza. 

MOON-FISH. An appellation given by 
fome ichythologifts to the orbis. See Orais. 


MOOR-BUZZARD. See Buzzarp. 
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MOOR-COCK. An Englifh name for the 
red-game, the lagopus of authors, called alfo the 
gor-cock. It is a very delicate fowl, larger than 
a partridge, and common on the Derbyfhire and 
Yorkshire hills. See Gor-Cockx. . 

MOOR-HEN;; the Fulica Chloropus of Lin- 
nzus; and the Gallinula Chloropus of authors in 
general. This is a well-known bird, fhaped fome- 
what like a coot, but fmaller, and very much 
flatted in the body. The crown of the head, the 
hind part of the neck, the back, and the coverts 
of the wings, are of a fine deep olive green co- 
lour; the feet are greenifh; the breaft is a lead- 
coloured blue; and the belly is greyifh. The co- 
lours of the plumage in the female are much lefs 
brilliant than in the male; and the bird itfelf is in- 
ferior in fize. 

Moor. Hens are often feen about our rivers: 
they breed twice or thrice in the fummer; ftrike 
with their bills like the common hen; and in the 
{pring havea fhrillcall. ‘Their Aefh is extremely 
well-flavoured. 

MOOSE-DEER. This animal appears to be 
the fame with the elk; for, on comparing the 
horns of both together, the diftinétive characters 
of the one exactly correfpond with thofe of the 
other. However, the account given by Joffelyn 
of the fize of the American Moofe has every ap- 
pearance of being greatly exaggerated; for he af- 
ferts, that fome are found twelve feet high: but 
Charlevoix, Dierville, and Lefcarbot, with more 
probability, make it of the fize of the horfe: and, 
if we may depend on modern writers, the com- 
mon height 1s from fifteen to feventeen hands. 
Thofe who fpeak of the gigantic Moofe-Deer, fay, 
that their horns are fix feet high, and that the ex- 
tent from tip to tip is two fathoms: but it fees 
evident that thefe journalifts have been too cre- 
dulous, and taken their defcriptions either from 
huntfmen or Indians who were fond of the mar- 
vellous. The only thing certain is, that the ell 
is common to both continents; and that the Ame- 
rican, having larger forefts to range in, and more 
luxuriant food, grows to a larger fize than the Eu- 
ropean. 

In America, the Moofe-Deer are found in the 
peninfula of Nova Scotia, and Canada; in Fu- 
rope, they inhabit Lapland, Norway, Sweden, and 
Ruffia; and, in Afia, the north-eaft parts of Tar- 
tary and Siberia: but in each of thofe continents 
they only poffefs fuch particular diftriéts where the 
cold is intenfely fevere during a great part of the 
year. 

Thefe creatures have a very fineular eait; their 
pace is a high fhambling trot; nevertlielefs, they 
move with great velocity. Anciently, thefe ani- 
mals were employed in Sweden in drawing fledges ; 
but, as they were frequently acceffary to the efeape 
of criminals, their ufe was prohibited under great 
penalties. In paffing through thick woods they 
carry their heads horizontally, to prevent their 
horns being entangled in the branches of trees. 
In their common walk, they raife their fore-feet 
very high; which circumftance probably induced 
the ancient Romans to conjecture that their legs 
were deftitute of joints. They are very inotfen- 
five creatures, except when wounded, or in the 
rutting-feafon, when they become extremely fu- 
rious, ftriking with their horns and hoofs. In 
Canada, they are hunted during the winter feafon; 
when they fink fo deep in the fnow, as to become 
an eafy prey. 

The fiefh of Moofe-Deer is highly prized for 
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being light and nutritive; but their nofes are 
efteemed the greateft delicacy in all Canada: their 
tongues alfo are excellent, and frequently imported 
from Ruffia. Their fkins make excellent buff- 
leather; and Linnzus afferts that it will refift a 
mufket-ball. Their hoofs were formerly fup- 
pofed to poffefs great efficacy in curing epilep- 
fies; and it was pretended that the elk, being fub- 
ject to that difeafe, cured itfelf by fcratching it’s 
ear with it’s hoof. See Exx. 

MORDELLA. An appellation given by 
fome writers to the ear-wig. 

MORDELLA is alfo the name of a genus of 
four-winged flies, of the coleoptera order of infects : 
the diftinguifhing characters of which are: that the 
antennz are filiform and ferrated; that the head is 
deflected under the neck; that the palpi are com- 
prefied, elevated, and obliquely truncated; that 
the elytra are bent down towards the apex; and 
that the fore-thighs are broad at the bafe of the 
abdomen. Linnaeus enumerates fix fpecies. 

Morpeiia, Ostonc, Biacx. This fpecies is 
about half an inch long, and a quarter of an inch 
broad: it has a flender pointed tail, and a fmall 
head; the cafes of the wings are of one uniform 
colour; the breaft is fmooth, and very convex; and 
the feelers are flender, truncated, and jointed. 
The body grows gradually {maller towards the 
tail, where it terminates in a fharp thorn or prickle, 
which is black like the body, and extends beyond 
the extremity of the wings. “The legs are long 
and flender, by which means it leaps very nimbly. 

Morpetra, RounpisH, OpakE Brack. ‘The 
head of this fpecies is fmall; and the breaft raifed, 
being of a dufky deep black colour, but not gloffy : 
the cafes of the wings are of the fame hue, and 
fomewhat fhorter than the body ; but the legs are 
flender and long. ‘This infect is common in 
gardens. 

MorbDeELLa, SHINING But, Ovat-Bopirp. 
This fpecies is not much larger than a flea: the 
body is fhort, and. nearly of an oval form; the 
breaft and back are both very convex and fmooth, 
and of a deep beautiful gloffy blue colour; the 
lees are long; the thighs are thick, robuft, and 
whitifh; and the lower part of the legs is of an 
iron-grey colour. 

Morpetia, Rounpisu Brack, with a braffy 
tincture. This fpecies is lefs than a flea; and 
entirely of a very deep gloffy black colour, with a 
fine metalline yellowifh caft: the belly and legs 
are of the fame fine black hue, but without the 
yellow tinge; and the cafes of the wings, which 
are ftriated, confift of five fmall yellow fpots. 
This animal frequents gardens early in the fpring. 

MORDILAPIS. An appellation given by 
fome writers to the loach, a {mall fifth often found 
under ftones in fhallow waters. 

MORGRAY. A fifth of the galeus kind, 
called alfo the rough hound-fifh ; the Catulus Mi- 
nor of Salvian; and the Muftelus Stellaris Tertius 
of Bellonius. This fifh is of a pale, and fomewhat 
reddifh grey colour, {potted with brown and white; 
the belly is of a filvery white hue; the body is long 
and round; the fkin is very rough; and the flefh 
is extremely firm, and finely flavoured. 

The Moreray is the fmalleft of this genus of 
fifhes, feldom weighing above one pound and a 
half: it is common in the Mediterranean; and is 
frequently expofed to fale in the Italian markets. 

MORHUA. An appellation given by fome 
ichthyologifts to the common cod-fith. 


MORILLON. A fpecies of duck, apparently 


the fame with the roffo capo, a fimall red-headed — 
wild fowl. 

MORINELLUS. The claffical appellation 
for the dotterel. 

MORMYLUS. A fpecies of fith of the fpa- 
rus kind, with the upper jaw longeft, and twelve 
parallel tranfverfe black lines on each fide. 

MORMYRUS. A genus of abdominal fifh, 
with a fmooth head, feveral emarginated teeth, 
a linear aperture in the gills with a cover, and a 
{quamofe body. There are two fpecies, both in- 
habitants of the Nile. 

MORRIS; the Leptocephalus of Grono- 
vius. A fifh fo called by Pennant in honour of 
his friend Mr. Morris, who firft difcovered it. 
This curious {pecies, which was caught near 
Holy-Head, was four inches long; the head was 
very fmall; the body was compreffed fideways, ex- 
tremely thin, and almoft tranfparent, about the 
tenth of an inch thick, and in the deepeft part 
about the third of an inch. Towards the tail it 
grew more flender, and terminated in a point; 
and towards the head it floped down. ‘The eyes 
were large; and the teeth in both jaws very fmall. 
The lateral line was ftraight; and the fides were 
marked with oblique ftrokes. The apertures to 
the gills were large; it wanted the pectoral, ven- 
tral, and caudal fins; the dorfal fin was extremely 
low and thin, extending the whole length of the 
back; and the anal fin extended to the fame dif- 
tance from the anus. 

MORSE;; the Trichecus Rofmarus of Lin- 
nxus. ‘This animal, which is fomewhat of the 
feal kind, has a round head; a fmall mouth; and 
very thick lips, covered both above and below 
with pellucid briftles as thick as ftraws. It has 
two {mall fiery eyes; and two large orifices inftead 
of ears. The neck is fhort; and the body is 
thick in the middle, but tapering towards the tail. 
The fkin is thick and wrinkled, and has fhort 
brownifh hairs thinly difperfed over it; the legs, 
which are fhort, have five toes on each, all con- 
nected by webs, with fmall nails on them; the 
hind feet are very broad; and the hind legs are 
ufually extended on a line with the body. The 
length of this creature, from the nofe to the tail, 
is from twelve to eighteen feet; it generally mea- 
fures ten or twelve feet round in the thickeft part 
of the body; and the tail is extremely fhort. The 
teeth are generally from two to three feet long; 
and the ivory is held in greater eftimation than that 
of the elephant, being both whiter and harder. 
On the coaft of the Icy Sea, where it is feldom 
molefted, and confequently has time to attain it’s 
full growth, the teeth have been fometimes found 
of the weight of twenty pounds each. 

Thefe animals inhabit the coaft of Spitzbergen, 
Nova Zembla, Hudfon’s Bay, the Gulph of St. 
Lawrance, and the Icy Sea. In fome places they 
appear in herds of hundreds at a time. Being 
very timid creatures, they always avoid thofe 
places which are much frequented by mankind. 
They are extremely fierce when enraged; and, 
wounded in the water, endeavour to fink the boat 
of their adverfaries, either by rifing under it, or 
by ftriking their large teeth into it’s fides. They 
roar very loud; and follow their affailants as long 
as they can keep their boat in view. They are 
often feen fleeping in large companies, on an 
ifland of ice; and, if difturbed, plunge into the 
fea with vaift impetuofity: at fuch times it is dan- 
gerous to approach the ice, left they fhould tum- 
ble into the boat, and overfet it. 

Morfes 


Morfes never venture on land till the coaft is 
clear of ice, and then they fometimes go afhore 
in amazing numbers. As foon as the firft arrives 
on dry ground, it will not move till another coines 
and forces it forward, by beating it with it’s large 
teeth: this receives the fame treatment from the 
next; and fo on in fucceffion till they are all landed. 
The hunters watch the landing of thofe animals 
on the Magdalene Iflands, in the Gulph of St. 
Lawrance; and, as foon as they find a fufficient 
number, for what they call a Cut, they go on 
fhore, each armed with a fpear, edged on one fide 
like a knife, and with it cut their throats. How- 
ever, particular care muft be taken not to ftand in 
the way of thofe that attempt to return to the fea, 
which they do with great agility, by tumbling 
headlong. They are fometimes difpatched for 
the fake of their oil, one animal fometimes pro- 
ducing half a tun: and Buffon informs us, that he 
has feen braces for coaches made of their fkins, 
which are both elaftic and durable. 

The Morfe produces one or two young at a 
time. It feeds on fea-herbs and fifh; and alfo 
eats fhells, which it digs out of the fand with it’s 
teeth. It is faid to afcend rocks, or pieces of ice, 
by the affiftance of it’s teeth, faftening them to the 
cracks, and by that means drawing up it’s body. 
Excepting the human race, this animal feems to 
have no other enemy but the white bear, with 
which it often combats, and is generally victo- 
rious by means.of it’s enormous tufks. 

Morse, Inpian; the Dugon of Buffon. This 
animal has two fhort canine teeth, placed in the 
upper jaw, pretty clofe to each other; it has four 
grinders on each fide of the upper jaw, placed at 
a diftance from the tufks; and three on each fide 
in the lower jaw. It inhabits the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the Philippine Iflands; and is faid to 
go afhore in fearch of green mofs. 

MOSCHELAPHUS. An appellation given 
by fome naturalifts to a creature of a mixed na- 
ture, faid to be generated between a {tag and a cow. 

Wagener tells us, that thefe animals are fome- 
times feen in the mountainous parts of Switzer- 
land; as are alfo the hippotauri, produced by the 
copulation of a bull and a mare: but neither of 
thefe ever propagate their fpecies. 

MOSCHIFERUM ANIMAL; the Mofchus 
Mofchiferous of Linnzus. An appellation fre- 
quently given to the creature from which we de- 
rive the perfume called mufk. See Musk. 

MOSCHUS. A genus of pecora in the Lin- 
nean fyftem; the diftinguifhing characters of 
which are, that it has two long tufks in the upper 
jaw, and no horns. Linnaeus enumerates three 
fpecies, one of which is the Mofchiferum Animal. 

MOTACILLA. See Water-Wac-Tar. 

MOTH. A numerous and beautiful clafs of 
winged infects of the butterfly kind, from which 
they are properly diftinguifhed by their feelers ter- 
minating in a fharp point, and by flying chiefly in 
.the night; whereas butterflies, properly fo called, 
have clavated feelers, and feek their food and mates 
during the day. Hence they have alfo been dif- 
criminated by the names of diurnal and noGturnal 
butterflies. 


The ingenious Mr. Harris, who furnifhed draw- 
ings and defcriptions of Butterflies, has alfo fa- 
voured us with the following fynoptical fy{tem of 
thefe infects. | 

Vor. II. 
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The Phalzenz is that generation of the Lepidop- 
tera called Moths, whofe antenne diminith to a 
point at the extremity. When at reit, their wines 
are deflexed over each other, the fuperior wings 
covering the inferior. The abdomen lieth be- 
tween the edges of the inferior wings, not in a 
kind of bed or groove, as in moft of the Papillio; 
and the legs have two thorn-like fharp points at 
the middle joints of each. 

The Sphinx is alfo a term for a tribe or clafs of 
the Phalanz, which Mr. Wilks, in his Natural 
Hiftory, fays are between the Moth and the but- 
terfly; and Linnzeus has alfo placed it between 
them in his Syftema Natura, as a diftinét tribe or 
clafs. There is, however, no reafon why they 
fhould be feparated from the Phalzenz, as there 
is not a property or character belonging to thofe 
termed Sphinxes, but may be feen in many of the 
Phalenez. The antennz being thick in the mid- 
dle, and gradually leflening toward each end, is 
the character by which they are alone to be diftin- 
guifhed; but this*is not fufficiently confpicuous, 
even when clofely examined by a magnifying 
elafs; and it is obfervable that they have all the 
generical characters of the Moth given as defcrip- 
tive above, though many fpecies of the Phalene, 
or Moths themfelves, have not. 


PLATE tHe FIRST. 


Fig. 1. The Larce.Ticer. ‘The caterpillar of 
this Moth is about two inches and a half long 
when at it’s full growth, black, but covered 
with long brown hairs. Their food is almoft 
any thing whichis vegetable; they are very often 
found in gardens, but particularly among net- 
tles on banks, any time in April or May; for 
thofe of this fpecies are in the caterpillar ftate 
during the winter. The caterpillar, when full 
fed, fpins itfelf up in a white web, wherein it 
changes to a black chryfalis: in this it lieth 
for one month, at the expiration of which time 
it makes it’s appearance in the Moth fate, 
which is very rich and brilliant. The fuperior 
wings are of acream colour, {potted with large 
clouds of a dark chocolate hue; and the infe- 
rior ones are of a beautiful fcarlet, ornamented 
with large fpots of black, which appear gloffy, 
like a piece of indigo when broken. The tho- 
rax is of a dark brown colour, as the fpots on 
the fuperior wings; and the abdomen is a bright 
{carlet, having feveral marks acrofs the upper 
part. The eggs of the female are of a fine 
green colour, and laid in regular and exact or- 
der; in number more or lefs: Mr. Harris once 
counted upwards of eight hundred and forty. 

One remarkable circumftance is, that the cater- 
pillars, when produced from the eggs, inftead 
of looking out for other food, devour the fhells 
from which they emerged the moment before. 

The female is larger by much than the male. 


Fig. 2. The SMatzt Ticzr. The caterpillars of 
the Small Tiger are produced by little round 
éfhining eggs, of a light green colour, which the 
parent Moth fixes to the food, about the latter 
end of June, in beautiful and regular order. 
When they appear from the eggs, they fepa- 
rate, and wander in fearch of food, or rather 
that part of the food they like belt, as they are 
fuppofed to be on it. Their chief aliment is 
chickweed and nettles, on which they feed till 
winter, when the inclemency of the weather 
2) obliges 
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obliges them to conceal themfelves in fuch con- : 
venient holes as they can find, wherein they lie 
till the enfuing fpring awakes them from their 
dormant ftate. When full fed, they fpin them- 
felves into whitifh webs, wherein they change to 
black chryfalides, which are covered with a fine 
bloom like thatonthe plum. In this ftate they 
remain three weeks, or until the beginning of 
June, when the beautifully dappled creatures 
make their appearance. The different fexes 
are eafily diftinguifhed; the abdomen of the 
female being of a bright fcarlet colour, and that 
of the male of an orange clay. 

They always fly in meads near woods, or perhaps 
in fuch woods as aftord pleafant glades, where 
they are not much troubled with the brufh or 
fmall wood; and on this account they have of- 
ten been called Wood-Tigers. Their time of 
flight is generally about three or four o’clock in 
the afternoon: they fly very fwiftly, and com- 
monly fettle on the ground in the grafs. If 
any perton be prefent when one of them fettles, 
and intends to take it, he is carefully to ob- 
ferve the place, then run as faft as he can, 
and cover it with his net; for thefe infects 
are very timorous, and foon apprifed of danger; 
and fhould the perfon approach flowly, they 
would have time to difengage themfelves from 
the grafs, in which a fudden alarm caufed by a 
fwift motion but the more confufes and entan- 
gles them. 


Fig. 3. Pink Unperwinc. The caterpillar 
feeds on ragwort, and may be found about the 
latter end of July, nearly full fed. It is of a 
golden yellow colour, having a number of black 
belts or rings from the head to the tail. When 
fit to change, it creeps down the plant, and 
conceals itfelf in any little hole, or under a 
piece of dirt, where it changes to a chryfalis, 
that is very fmall confidering the length and 
fize of the caterpillar, which is near two inches 
in length; but the chryfalis never exceeds half 
aninch. In this ftate it lies till the end of 
May, when it burfts it’s fhell, and makes it’s 
appearance. It’s firft act is to climb the neareft 
thing it approaches, to which it hangs by it’s 
legs, in order to expand and dry it’s wings; af- 
ter which it takes flight. The fuperior wings 
are of a footy black colour, having a long 
ftreak on the fector edge of the wing, which 
reaches from the fhoulder to the apex or tip; 
and on the fan edge of the wing there are alfo 
two fpots of the fame red colour. The inferior 
wings are of a fine deep fcarlet red hue, though 
are falfely named Pink Underwings. 

This fpecies always flies in the day-time. 


Fig. 4. Lance Macpiz. With the caterpillar of 
this beautifully {potted Moth thofe who have 
gardens are but already too well acquainted. 
It feeds on the currant-trees, which are it’s 
chief, if not only food. It is of a delicately 
pleafing white colour, with large black fpots 
down the back from the head to the tail. The 
fides have each a line of fpots of the fame black 
colour intermixed with red. Itis of the looper 
kind, of which there is a great variety; and in 
it’s progrefs contracts it’s hinder parts up to it’s 
fore, at which time it appears in the form of a 
loop or ftaple; then it ftretches itfelf, or extends 
it’s fore- part as far as it can; and then draws up 


Fig. 5. Brown Tam. 
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it’s hinder parts again: and this is the manne# 
in which it moves from place to place. The 
Germans cal] thele infects Meafurers or Survey- 
ors. ‘They live in their caterpillar ftate during 
the winter; and may eafily be found by thofe 
who look for them on currant-bufhes. About 
April they begia to feed again, and arrive at 
maturity about the beginning of June, when 
they {pin very weak webs under rails, or in any 
little fheltered places, where thev change into 
black chryfalides, having feveral rings or bands 
of yellow round their tails. 


Thefe pretty Moths appear in twenty-one days; and 


they always fly in the evening after fun-fet. 


This Moth is of a white 
colour, fhining like filk; but the hinder or lower 
part of the tail is loaded with a bunch of flue or 
hair of a dark brown colour. . With this fue 
the female covers her eggs as foon as fhe has 
laid them, namely, in the month of July. 


The caterpillars are produced from thefe eggs 


about eight or nine days afterwards; when, as 
with one confent, they begin to contraé& and 
draw the leaves together with great ftrength: 
as they grow larger, they make them ftronger 
and mere compact; and, by the time the incle- 
ment winter approaches, they are fo well {pun 
over, web upon web, as even to defy the bill of 
a fparrow: and they are alfo very artfully con- 


trived ; for the paffages into them are ferpentine, 
like thofe of fhells. 


In fine weather, they come abroad, feeding and 


walking about, or lying in clufters clofe toge- 
ther; but fhould the wind blow too hard, or a 
fhower of rain come on, they inftantly return to 
their webs in great hatte. 


About the month of June, they begin to feparate, 


being in their laft fkins; and, when full fed, 
each {pins a web, wherein it changes to a chry- 
falis, which is about the latter end of June; and 
the Moth appears about the latter end of July. 


Thefe are the infects whofe caterpillars occafioned 


fo great an alarm, not only in the environs of the 
city of London, but all over England, in the 
years 1781 and 1782. In 1781, great notice 
was taken of their being fo numerous; the 
hedges and bufhes being covered, as ufual, 
with their webs, for they are always very plen- 
tiful. The gentlemen of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufaétures, and 
Commerce, then publifhed an advertifement i 
the newfpapers, foliciting the favour of any 
perfon to inform them refpeéting the beft and 
readieft way to deftroy them. AA letter was ac- 
cordingly received by the fociety from a pro- 
feflor of natural hiftory, importing, that as every 
method had been in vain ufed, by fumiga- 
tions, powders, poifonous waters, &c. to de- 
{troy them, the only refource left, and indeed 
the beft, was to employ people in cutting off 
their nefts in winter, at which time they were 
fo plainly to be feen on the bufhes, and either 
to burn or bury them. In confequence of thefe 
inftructions, letters appeared every day for fome 
time in moft of the newfpapers, difturbing the 
minds of the vulgar with the dreadful confe- 
quences which would naturally enfue from the 
exiftence of thofe infectious creatures; and peo- 
ple were accordingly employed in gathering 
them, at the rate of fixpence per bufhel. It was 
likewife mentioned in one of thefe letters, that 
the 
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the caterpillars falling from the bufhes, or 
wafhed off by rain on the grafs, would or might 
be eaten by cows or other cattle, by which 
means they would be infected; the confequence 
of which mutft be a peftilence throughout all 
Londen, if not all England. 

As to the hiftery of thefe infects, fo far as relates 
to the charges laid againft them with refpect to 
their being poifonous, infectious, or devouring 
fruit-trees: in the firft place, they are eaten by 
fuch birds as, according to various travellers, 
will eat of no frujts that are poifonous or hurt- 
ful: and further, travellers in foreign countries 
will not, nay dare not, eat of any fruits unknown 
to them, except they perceive that the birds 
have firft pecked them. Neither do they feed on 
fruit-trees, their food being only white-thorn or 
oak, the latter of which they are extremely fond 
of. Thofe caterpillars which deftroy fruit- 
trees, according to the moft celebrated natura- 
lifts, are the Diftaff Urmine; the Little Ermine; 
and the Apple-Moth. 


Fig. 6. Prrvet. The caterpillar of this grand 
Moth feeds on the privet, and fometimes on the 
lilach. When full fed, it is about four inches 
in length, and of a fine green colour: the head 
is bordered down each fide with black; on each 
fide of the body there are feven oblique ftripes 
of purple and white; and at the tail is fixed a 
fharp-pointed horn-like appendage, which is 
black and gloffy. 

It goes into the ground about the middle of Au- 
guft, where it changes into a large brown chry- 
falis; and about the fixth or feventh of June, 
a fine grand and beautiful large Moth makes 
it’s appearance, which meafures, from tip to 
tip, above five inches. 

This is one of the Sphinx kind. It flies in the 
evening after dark, but is feldom taken in the 
Moth ftate. The caterpillars are eafily found in 
privet-hedges, by fearching underneath for 
them: they are black, and about the fize of a 
pea, but in form like a piece cut from a {mall 
FOD. 


Fig. 7. Forester. The caterpillar of this lit- 
tle green Moth feeds on that forrel which grows 
in meadows. When at full fize, it is about an 
inch in length, thick in the middle, and fmall 
at both ends; and in colour fomething like 
wainfcot. When full fed, it fpins a web, 
within which it makes another, wherein it 
changes into a chryfalis, about the third of 
May: in this ftate it lies about twenty-four 
days, or until the twenty-feventh of May. 

This is alfo claffed with the Sphinxes, though 
there is no comparifon between them, fcarcely 
even in their antenne. 

‘The Moths may be often found in meadows, on 
the grafs: and they fly in the day-time. 


Fig. 8. Burner. This Moth is very beautiful 
in it’s appearance. The caterpillar ufually 
feeds on a plant called burnet, but will alfo feed 
on grafs. It is rather above an inch in length; 
and fhaped like the Forefter, thick in the mid- 
dle, and fmall at both ends. It is of a yellow 
colour, {potted all over with black: thofe fpots 
down the back appear in the fhape of crefcents 
or half moons. When full fed, which is gene- 
rally about the middle of May, it {pins a web 
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fomething like a bag hanging to a blade of 
erafs, wherein it changes to a black chryfalis: 
in this ftate it remains till the beginning of 
June, when the Moth makes it’s appearance. 

This Moth is of a beautiful green colovr on thé 
body and upper wings: the inferior wings aré 
a fine fcarlet; and there are {ix {pots of the fame 
fcarlet colour on the fuperior; but the male has 
no more than five. 

This is one of thofe Moths which has the fenfe 
and cunning to feign itfelf dead, or lie fill with 
it’s legs contracted when it finds itfelf in dan- 
ger, and will remain {fo for a long time; but 
at length it takes a fudden fpring, and flies off. 

They fly about meadows, in the day-time, in 
abundance. 


Figs g. The Lascar. This beautiful Moth was 
brought from Aracan, about three hundred 
miles to the fouth-eaft of the mouth of the 
Ganges, in the Bay of Bengal. They fly in 
the day-time, among the fhrubs and rice in 
particular, in greatnumbers. The thorax is of 
a tawny colour, having ten fmall round black 
fpots; it hath alfo two on the fhoulder liga- 
ments of each fuperior wing ; the wings in ge- 
neral are of a cream colour beautifully tipt with 
dark brown; befides a large fpot of the fame 
colour in the middle of each of the fuperior 
wings. ‘The abdomen is of a beautiful red 
hue, with a row of round black {pots on each 
fide, not to be perceived in the drawing, becaufe 
near the under-fide. 


Fig. 10. Green Sitver Lines. The antenne 
of this Moth are red, and like fine threads; the 
thorax is of a light green colour; the abdomen 
is nearly white; the fuperior wings are of a pea- 
green hue, having three white lines of a pearly 
glofs, which ecrofs the wing obliquely; the in- 

' ferior wings are a greenifh white; the under 
fide is of the fame colour; and the legs are red. 

The caterpillar feeds on oak, and adheres very 
ftrongly to the branches. When full fed, 
which is in September, it {pins a ftrong cafe, 
in form not unlike the bottom of a boat, 
wherein it changes to a flefh-coloured chryfa- 
lis, fhaded on the back part with purple. The 
Moth appears about the latter end of May. 


Fig. 11. ARGENT AND SaBLE. This beautifully 
chequered Moth is found in thofe lanes where 
there is plenty of white-thorn. The antennae 
are fomewhat like threads; the head, thorax, 
and abdomen, are white dappled with black; 
and the wings are of a clear white colour, che- 
quered with zigzag or angulated fpots of fine 
black. 

Thefe Moths, which are extremely fcarce, are 
taken, about the fixth of June, in lanes which 
lead through woods hedged with white-thorn. 


PLATE tHe SECOND. 


Fie. 1. Cream Spottep Ticer. This Moth is 
totally of a cream colour, except the abdomen, 
which feems to glow with a fine orange, deeo- 
rated with fix oblong black {pots down the up- 
per part, The fuperior and inferior wings are 
befprinkled with fpots of the fame colour, and 
nearly of the fame fize; of which fome are dif- 
pofed in a lineal direction from the middle of 

the 
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the lower edge of the fuperior wing to the tip or 
apex: in the number of thefe fpots they are 
very different, fome having more, and others 
lefs. The male is darker than the female, or 
more inclining to the orange colour. The an- 
tennz of the female are like threads, but thofe 
of the male are peétinated like feathers. 

The caterpillar of this Moth is produced from a 
round green egg, about the month of June; 
fome fooner, others much later. It will feed 
on almoft any thing that is green; and-is very 
common in all gardens about London. It’s 
length is about one inch and a half; it is very 
hairy; and ofa light brown colour. About the 
middle of Auguft, or indeed any time in au- 
tumn, it {pins a web, within which it changes 
to a black chryfalis; and in that ftate it hes 
during the winter, and makes it’s appearance as 
a Moth the enfuing May. 

‘Thefe Moths are commonly found fitting againft 
walls and pailings, or adhering to the cielings 
of reoms. 


Fig. 2. SpEcKLED YELLOw. The antenne of 
this Moth are like {mall hairs; the head js re- 
markably {mall in proportion to the body; the 
fuperior wings are of a fine yellow hue beauti- 
fully clouded with fmall brownifh fpots; the in- 
ferior wings are of a fine deep yellow inclining 
to orange, and clouded with {pots about the 
fame fize, but of a deep black colour; and the 
thorax and abdomen are yellow. 

Tt is worthy of remark in this Moth, that on the 
upper fide the fuperior wings are of a light yel- 
low hue, and the fpots of a dirty brown; and the 
inferior, as aforefaid, are of a deep yellow fpot- 
ted with black: fo that the upper or fuperior 
are pale, and the inferior dark and ftrong. But, 
on the under-fide of the Moth, it is exaétly the 
reverfe; the fuperior wines being of a beautiful 
{trong yellow colour, while the inferior are a 
pale yellow clouded with fpots of a dirty 
brown. 

This fpecies are generally found flying in woods 
about May, efpecially thofe places where furze 
and broom grow, of which they feem very fond: 
they are often feen fporting about thofe fhrubs, 
and have fometimes been miftaken for their 
yellow bloffoms blown about by the winds. 
The caterpillar feeds on broom. _ It is of the luper 
kind; changes into a chryfalis about Auguft, 
and continues in that ftate during the winter. 


Fig. 3. Rep Unperwinc. Theantennz of this 
grand and beautiful Moth refemble threads ; 
the thorax is crefted, and of a brownifh grey 
colour; as is the abdomen and fuperior wings; 
the latter having double lines and zigzag bars 
croffing them in feveral places; and a remarka- 
ble fpot on the bar tendon, which 1s in the mid- 
dle of the wings fomething hke a man’s ear. 
The under or inferior wings are of a fine fcarlet 
colour, having two broad bands or bars of 
black; the tongue is fpiral; and all the wings 
are dentated. 


“Thee caterpillars feed on the willow; are about 


two inches and a half in length; and in colour 
fo like the bark, as not to be eafily feen when 
fought for. They are full fed about the latter 
end of June or beginning of July, when they 
change into chryfalides under the bark within 
afpinning. The chryfalis is red, covered with 
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a fine bloom: and the Moth appears in Au- 
guft; flies in the day; and is very fond of fet- 
tling againft barns, or the fides of fuch houfes as 
are boarded. 


Fig. 4. ScarreT Ticrr. The antenne refem- 
ble threads; and the thorax is of a fine deep 
green hue, having two orange-coloured {pots 
on the upper part. The fuperior wings are 
alfo of a fine deep green colour, appear gloffy 
like fine fattin, and are ornamented with about 
nine {pots of a cream colour, one or more of 
which near the fhoulder being of a gold or 
orange tint. The inferior wings are of a fine 
{carlet red hue, having feveral large irregular 
black cloud-like fpots. The abdomen of the 
male is fearlet, having a black belt or band 
round it clofe co the thorax, from which a lift or 
bar takes it’s rife, and goes down the upper 
part quite to the lowermoft, where another 
band or ring is placed near the anus. The ab- 
domen of the female is the fame as in the male, 
except the ring or band laft mentioned. 

The caterpillar feeds on houndiftongue, nettles, 
and hoarhound; and may be found full fed 
about the latter end of April. It is black, beau- 
tifully fpeckled with white and yellow, paced 
in a double row down the back from the head 
to the tail; and uniformiy along the fides. 
About the beginning of May it forms a web on 
the ground, wherein it changes to a chryfalis; 
and the Moth appears in June. 

They fly in the day-time; and are fond of fettling 
againft brick walls. 


Fig. 5. Larcr YeLttow Unperwinc. The an- 
tennz have the appearance of threads; and the 
thorax is crefted, and of a dark agreeable brown 
colour. ‘The fuperior wings are alfo of a dark 
brown colour, beautifully clouded and marked, 
particularly a fpot in the middle of the wing, 
which refembles the human ear; and the infe- 
rior wings are of a golden yellow hue, with a 
broad black band or border near the outer 
edge. 

The caterpillars, which are large, naked, and of 
a brown colour, live chiefly under ground: our 
ingenious naturalift, however, has frequently 
dug them up, where he found them feeding on 
the roots of grafs. But perhaps this is their 
retreat only during the winter; for they do not 
change to chryfalides until July; and the Moths 
make their appearance in Augutft. 


Fig. 6. Cream-Spottep Ticer. The antenne 
of the male are finely pectinated ; thofe of the 
female being thread-like. The head, thorax, 
and fuperior wings, are of a fine deep black co- 
Jour, like velvet; on the thorax there are two 
cream-coloured fpots, one on each fhoulder; a 
number of fpots of the fame colour, and of va- 
rious forms, cover each of the fuperior wings; 
the male having about fix, and the female about 
ten; for neither fex has always the fame num- 
ber of fpots; neither is it perhaps poffible to 
find two alike of any of the Tiger kind. The 
inferior wings are of a fine yellow orange co- 
lour, having a number of fmall black fpots 
about the middle part, and a large irregular 
one at the outward corner; in each of which 
there are two fpots of the fame yellow orange 
colour of the wing. The abdomen is alfo of 

the 
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‘the fame colour; but, toward the anus, is of a 
fcarlet hue. 

The caterpillars feed on nettles, chickweed, &c. 
Their heads and eyes are red; and their whole 
bodies are covered with brown hair. When 
full fed, they {pin themfelves in webs, wherein, 
at the latter end of April, they change to the 
chryfalis ftate; and the Moths appear in about 
amonth’s time. They fly in the day-time. 


Fie. 7. MoTuEr SHIPTON. This fmall brown 
Moth derives the name of Mother Shipton 
from fome marks in the fuperior wing, which 
appear like a face in profile; the nofe and chin 
bordering on the monftrous, was fuppofed to 
be like a character of that name; the {mall {pot 
of black in the middle of the wing, furrounded 
with a ring of yellow, is fuppofed ta be the 
eye; the fuperior wings are of a dufky brown 
hue with light-coloured undulated marks; and 
the inferior are black, with yellow orange- 
coloured marks or fpots arranged in irregular 
lines acrofs the wings. 

The caterpillar feeds on grafs; and is generally 
found flying in meadows, near woods, at the 
end of May or beginning of June. 


Fig. 8. Trranoie. This little neat Moth is 
in general of a yellowifh milk or cream co- 
flour. The male is of a ftronger colour than 
the female, as well in it’s markings as in it’s 
ground colour. The fuperior wing has two 
ftrong marks or fpots; one on the fhoulder 
part, clofe to the thorax, which is nearly brown, 
and compofed of a number of other markings 
parallel to each other: the other is in the mid- 
dle of the wing, joining to the fector or upper 
edge, and of a triangular form; and the infe- 
rior has a neat border, not unlike lace. 

The caterpillar feeds on white-thorn, and changés 
into a chryfalis in April. The Moth appears 
about the beginning of May; and may be found 
in lanes, fying around hedges about fun-fet. 


Fig. 9. Spotrep ErepuHant. ‘The antenna of 
this Moth are ofa pale or faint red colour: the 
thorax is of a dark olive; as is the abdomen; 
the latter having four fquare black fpots, two 
on each fide. The fuperior wings are of a 
pink colour towards the lower or flip edge; 
but the other part is of a yellow olive colour, 
having two dark olive clouds or fpots, one clofe 
to the thorax on the fhoulder, and the other 
near the middle on the fector edge: and the 
inferior wings are of a fine deep crimfon hue, 
each having a black bar near the lower edge, 

_ or bordering thereon. 

The above defcribed was fent from France in the 
chryfalis ftate; and, at the beginning of June 
following, it produced this beautiful Moth. 
The caterpillar has been taken in England, 
and therefore is undoubtedly a native of this 
country as well as of France. It is of a dun 
colour, about three inches in length, having a 
row of large round yellow {pots on each fide ; 
and the hinder part hath a kind of tail like a 
horn, and fharp-pointed. 


Fig. 10. THorn Motu. The antenne are 
thread-like in the female, but pectinated in the 
male. The fuperior wings, which are hooked 
at the apex, are of a light orange or buff-co- 
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lour, having a broad bar croffing the middle of 
each, rather of a darker colour, with a fmall 
ring-like fpot near the middle, The inferior 
wings have a narrow line croffing each, above 
which there is a fmall fpot. 

The caterpillar feeds on white-thorn; is of the lu- 
per kind; of a brown colour on the upper or 
back part; but the belly or under part is green. 
The whole infect is almoft covered with pro- 
tuberant puftules, which give it a ftrange ap- 
pearance. It changes into a chryfalis in April; 
and the Moth makes it’s appearance in the May 
following. 


Fig. 11. Arrican Brack-Vernep, The an- 
tenn of this Moth are pectinated; which, with 
the thorax and abdomen, are of a dark dirty 
brown colour ; and the wings are femi-tran{pa- 
rent, having very little farina on them, and be- 
ing of a pale afh-colour. 

Thefe infects fly in great numbers about the fea- 
fhores, in the evenings of May; and at high wa- 
ter they are feen lying with their wings {pread 
on the furface. Their hiftory is uncertain, 


PLATE tae THIRD. 


Fig. 1. Curmney Sweeper. The antenne of 
this little Moth refemble two black hairs; the 
head is fmall, and black; as is the whole com- 
plexion of the infect, except the apices or tips 
of the fuperior wings, which are white. 

The caterpillar, which is green, feeds on the bram- 
ble, or what is called the blackberry-buth; 
changes into a chryfalis about the end of May; 
and the Moth appears the latter end of June. 

They are generally found near woods. 


Fig. 2. SincLe BARRED Carpet. The antenne 
of this Moth are like threads; and the thorax 
and abdomen are of a light grey colour. The 
fuperior wings are of a milky or yellowith white 
hue in the female, and in the male of a light 
yellow brown: thete wings are ornamented with 
an irregular band or bar, which croffes the mid-- 
dle part: this band begins from about the mid- 
dle of the fector edge to the lower edge; and is 
of a dark brown colour, having feveral black 
lines or markings within it. Near the fhoul- 
der, clofe to the thorax, there is a darkith cloud 
ef the fame colour and compofition as the afore- 
faid bar. The inferior wings are paler than 
the fuperior, and have no markings but a fmall 
fpeck, which lies a little above the centre of the 
wing. 

The caterpillar feeds on white-thorn ; is ofa green 
colour; of the luper kind; and generally full 
fed about the latter end of May; when fpinning 
a few fine threads, with which ic feftens irfelf to 
a {mall twig or branch, it goes into a chryfalis ; 
and the Moth appears about the end of June. 

This fpecies may be feen flying in the evenings 
after fun-fet, in great plenty, about white-thorn 
bufhes, in lanes near woods. 


Fig. 3. Emperor Motu. ‘The antennz of this 
infect are thin, but pectinated; the thorax is co- 
vered with brown hair; the abdomen js alfo in- 
vetted with brown hair; but the edge of every 
ring or divifion is diftinguifhed by hair of a 
light colour. ‘The fuperior wing is ornamented 
with an eye-like ring ae golden colour, which 
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is black within-fide, and furrounded with a 
black ring: between this and the thorax there 
is a double bar of brown, between which runs 
a bar or line of a crimfon colour; on the out- 
fide, between it and the fan edges, there are 
two neat double undulated bars, which joining 
to a broad band of dark brown, reach from 
the tip or apex to the lower edge, all the way 
parallel to the fan or outer edge. A fine light 
ftone and a grey brown are the principal 
colours which decorate this grand infect. The 
inferior wings are exactly fimilar to the fupe- 
rior in their markings; but, in colouring, they 
differ, as the inferior wings have a pretty 
ftrongifh tint of pale crimfon all over them. 

The male is fomewhat lefs than the female, but 

more {trong and beautiful in it’s colour. The 

markings are alike ; but the inferior wings are 
of a fine orange colour; and the antenne are 
broad and pectinated. 

The caterpillars are green; and each of their 
joints is feparated by a ring or circle of black 
emboffed with yellow ftuds. They feed on the 
willow, buckthorn, or cinquefoil; and are full 
fed about the middle of July, when they weave 
themfelves ftrong cafes, about the fize of a 
{mall walnut, and in fhape and colour like a 
bladder. At the neck or fmall end, which is 
that through which the Moth proceeds when 
it obtains it’s liberty, it very artfully and cun- 
ningly contrives and fabricates a kind of che- 
vaux de frife, compofed of a number of 
f{pikes, which it places round the hole, and 
leaning toward each other, meet in a point 
right over it, like the entering holes of a wire 
moufe-trap; only with this difference, that 
the one is placed without fide, and the other 
within. No infect can get at this Moth, either 
to deftroy or hurt it: but how it can get out 
in that weak and helplefs ftate which it is in 
when it firft breaks from the chryfalis, with- 

-out tearing it’s wings to pieces, is a moft 
aftonifhing circumftance. 

It changes into a chryfalis in July, as before ob- 

ferved ; and the Moth comes forth about the 

middle of April. 


Fig. 4. Crzar-wincep Humminc-Birp. The | 


antennz of this infect are clubbed, and termi- 
nate in a fharp hooked point at the end; the 
head, thorax, and part of the abdomen, are of 
an olive colour; and the remainder of the 
abdomen is of a crimfon red, having a 
broad yellow bar, which confifts of two rings 
or joints, croffing through it. The fuperior 
and inferior wings are tranfparent, being com- 
pofed of a fine thin filament, through which 
the tendons appear very {trong; and the fan or 
external edges of both are bordered with a 
very deep brown. 

The caterpillars are known to feed on willow- 
wood, but very difficult to obtain: they change 
to the chryfalis ftate in Auguft, within the wood 
of the tree ; and the Moths appear in May, and 
are often feen flying in gardens among flowers. 


Fig. 5. Wainscot. The antennz of the male 
are finely pectinated, and appear of an equal 
thicknefs from the root to the extremity. “The 
palpi are feparate, and refemble two points; 
the head, thorax, abdomen, and fuperior wings, 
are of a wainfcot colour, and lineated with 
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brown, much in imitation of that wood, from 
whence it hath it’s name ; and the inferior wings 
are of a darker colour than the fuperior, but 
have no marks on them. 
The female is much larger than the male, and her 
antennz are finer and much longer. 
The caterpillar feeds, and is always found on the 
{tems of flags, or the great-fword grafs, in ditches 
and other marfhy places. It is green, and hath 
a pale darkifh line along the back; is full fed 


about May or June; and appears in the Moth 
flate in Augutt. ; 


Fig. 6. Evrpyanr. The antenne of this Moth 
are of a very pale brownifh pink colour; the 
head is of a yellow olive hue, bordered with 
pink on each fide; and the thorax and abdomen 
are alfo of a yellow olive colour, lineated 
with lines of rofe-colour. ‘The fuperior wings 
are rather of a darker olive; the fector edge is of 
a crimfon colour; there is a broad border of the 
fame on the fan edge; and two lines of the fame 
colour run from the tip to the lower flip edge, 
at a {mall diftance from each other. ‘The in- 
ferior wings have a white neat border or edge, 
which indeed is nothing but the fringe; one half 
the wing above which is a fine crimfon red; 
the other half is black. 

The caterpillar feeds on the ladies bedftraw; and 
is remarkable for having three large eye-like 
fpots of black and blue on each fide, near the 
head. The fexes are diftinguifhabie in this 
ftate; the females are green, and the males olive 
brown. It is full fed about the beginning of 
Auguft; it changes intoachryfalis in a web; and 
the Moth appears about the latter end of May. 


Fig. 7. ScoLtop-SHeLt., The antennz of this 
infect are like threads; the whole of the head, 
the thorax, the abdomen, and the wings, are of 
a pleafant light brown colour, beautifully marked 
with dark brown; and the wings in particular 
are full of undulated lines, which run clefe to 
each other in a zigzag manner likes waves, or 
the little wrinkles on a cockle or fcollop fhell. 

The caterpillar feed on the oak, and changes into 
a chryfalis in May; and the fly or Moth ap- 
pears towards the middle of June. 

They fly in the day-time, and may be taken near 
woods, . 


Fig. 8. Swantow-Tait. The antenne of this 
Moth are of a pale yellow orange-colour, and 
thread-like; the frontlet is a pale brown; the 
eyes are black ; and the probofcis, which is long, 
lies curled up, like a watch-fpring, beneath the 
head. It is in fhape like a butterfly; and the 
under-wings have two prominent tails, one on 
the lower border of each wing, from which it. 
takes its name. The whole Moth is of a 
brimftone colour, On the fuperior wings there 
are two lines of yellow brown; and the infe- 
rior wings have but one bar on each. 

The caterpillar, which is a lone red-brown 
luper, hath no marks; it is encircled with a 
{mall ring about the middle part, which is a 
little more prominent than any other lying 
between it and the tail; the head appears flat; 
and at the tail there are two fharp fhort fpikes, 

When this caterpillar is in a refting pofition, it 
fettles on it’s hinder legs; each of the relft 
ftands out like a twig from the ftalk, with ap- 

parent 


_. parent ftiffnefs; and fo like a bit of a ftalk, 
as to deceive the moft curious eye. 


t feeds on white-thorn; changes to a chryfalis in 


_ May; and the Moth appears in June. _ 


Fig. 9. Oax Beauty. The antennz of this 

- infect are thread-like, and fpeckled with black. 
The thorax has a large brown cloud, which 
almoft covers the upper part; the remainder 
being white; as is the whole Moth. The ab- 
domen is variegated with fmall black fpots; 
all the wings are likewife fpeckled, but with 
larger or coarfer fpots; the fuperior wings have 
two broad bars or ftripes, of very irregular 
forms, acrofs them, their colour brown dap- 
pled with black; and the inferior wings have 
one crofling the middle of each, more regu- 
lar, but paler than the others. 

The caterpillar, which feeds on lime, oak, and 
elm, is of the luper kind. It’s colour is a 
greenifh brown; and the head 1s invefted with 
a number of protuberant puftules of a reddifh 
brown. It is found in the caterpillar {tate in 
May and June, about which time it changes 
into a chryfalis; and the Moth appears the 
beginning of March. x 

Fig. 10. Lance Cutna Mark. The antenne 
of this beautiful Moth are like threads; the 
head, thorax, and abdomen, are of a dark 
greyifh colour; the wings are a dark greyith 
brown, almoft black, and decorated with large 
white fpots; and near the border of each wing 
there is a neat dotted line of white fpecks. 

The caterpillar, which feeds on elder, lilach, 
and other plants found in gardens, flies in the 
day-time, and is fond of fettling on the under- 
fides of leaves. 


Fig. 11. Ducness or Portianp. This elegant 
Moth, together with many more, were taken 
in Portland Ifland, in the year 1750, by Mr. 
Yeates, profeffor of natural hiftory; fome of 
which were prefented to her Grace. 

This Moth is an entire non-defcript, and very 
{carce. The antennz refemble threads; the 
thorax and fuperior wings are wholly of a pale 
mofs-green colour, covered with crooked 
comma-like ftrokes, each of which is edged 
with white on one fide; the inferior wings are 
of a dark dirty brown hue, having a faint 
black and white bar acrofs each; and the bor- 
ders are white, with black fpots along the edges. 

Moths of this fpecies may be found in the above 
ifland in the months of June and July. 


PLATE tHzs FOURTH. 


Fig. a. Vapourer. The antennz of this Moth 
are broad and pectinated, or comb-like; and 
the head, thorax, and abdomen, are of a 
very dark brown or chocolate hue. The fupe- 
rior wings are of a fine brown colour, having 
a {mall dark line or bar croffing them within 
about two lines of the thorax; and the outer 
or external half of the one wing is much darker 
than the other, having a {mall white fpot near 
the lower corner. The inferior wings are rather 
lighter than the fuperior, and of a fine orange 
brown colour. 

The female hath no wings. The antennz are 
fmall, like bits of thread; the head is alfo 


very fmall; and the thorax and abdomen are 
fix or eight times larger than thofe of the 
male. When fhe comes out of the web where 
her chryfalis lies, fhe hangs by it, waiting for 
a male, which will be fure to attend her if 
there be one within half a mile. After copu- 
lation, fhe depofits her eggs on the web, on 
which fhe hangs for a time, then drops down 
on the ground, and expires. 

The caterpillar is prettily marked with red, 
white, black, and yellow; hath feveral tufts 
of hair on the backs; one on the tail; and two 
others near the head, which appear like two 
ears. It changes into a chryfalis about the 
beginning of Auguft, and appears in the Moth 
ftate at the end of the fame month. 

The hen never lies in the chryfalis above feven 
or eight days. The male, in it’s flight, flutters 
very quickly, making a variety of motions 
and irrecular ftarts; on which account it hath 
acquired the name of Vapourer. 


Fig. 2. Carpet. The antenne of this infect are 
like {mall threads; and the thorax and abdomen 
are of a cream colour beautifully dappled with 
black, or very dark brown. The fuperior 
wings are white, having a broad irregular bar 
croffing the middle; feveral of a fainter colour 
fill the fpace between that and the thorax; 
and the outer part of the wings is bordered 
with another broadifh pale band, down the 
middie of which there is a white fcolloped 
line. The inferior wings have but a faint re- 
femblance of the fuperior. 

The caterpillar feeds on oak and white-thorn 
growing near woods; and changes to a chry- 
{alis in May, or the beginning of June. The 
Moth appears in July, and flies in the evening. 


Fig. 3. Burr-Tippep. The antenne of this 
Moth are thread-like; the head and upper part 
of the thorax are of a ftrong butf-colour, 
bordered with double dark red lines; and the 
abdomen is alfo of a buff-colour. The fupe- 
rior wings are of a grave filver hue, dap- 
pled with a darkifh brown; within a quarter 
of an inch of the thorax there is a double 
brown line, which crofles the wings; within 
half an inch of the fan, or outer edge, there 
is another double line of the fame colour, the 
upper part of which forms the inner edge or 
border of a large round fpot of buff-colour, 
with two or three arch-like brownifh {pots ; 
and the inferior wings are of a pale buff-colour. 

The caterpillar is of a green, or rather olive 
colour, having four pretty broad yellow lines, 
two on each fide, which run from the head ta 
the tail: thefe are intercepted by a line of the 
farne colour on each joint or divifion, like 
rings; fo that the animal feems to be che- 
quered like a Scotch plaid. 

It feeds on oak, ofiers, 8c. goes into the chryfalis 
{tate about the middle of September; and the 
Moth comes forth the latter end of May. It 
is feldom feen flying. 


Fig. 4. Freckiip. The antennz of this infect 
refemble {mall quill-feathers; the head is very 
{mall in proportion to the antennz; the thorax, 
abdomen, and wings, are of a bright golden yel- 
low colour, freckled all over with dark brown 
fpecks; and the fringe which borders the se 
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nal or fan edges of the wings is chequered with 
brown and yellow alternately. 

The above defcription refpects the male only. 
The female is much larger, and her antennz 
have more the appearance of threads. 

The caterpillar feeds on broom, and other plants 
or fhrubs; and changes into a chryfalis in May. 
The Moth appears in June. 


Fig. 5. Daccrr Lixenzss. The antenne of 
this Moth are like {mall briftles; the head, tho- 
rax, abdomen, and fuperior wings, are of a fine 
light grey colour; the latter being beautifully 
marked throughout with dark ftrokes, fome in 
the fhape of daggers, and others like little 
arches, forming a bar acrofs the wing. The 1n- 
ferior wings are white, and gloffy like fattin; 
but the tendons are dark, or blackifh. 

The caterpillar, which feeds on oak, changes into 
a chryfalis about the end of May; and the Moth 
appears about the end of June. 

Thefe Moths fly in the evening, and are very fond 
of fettling on the bark of trees. 


Fig.6. Srrancer. The antennz of this infect, 
which are of a pale brown colour, are a little 
hooked at the end; the head is large, and of a 
pale olive-brown hue, bordered on each fide 
with a white line above the eyes; and the 
thorax is alfo a pale olive brown, with four dark 
brown marks. The abdomen is of a till paler 
olive-brown colour, having a broad white line 
down the middle, in which is a {mall touch or 
line on every annulus, befides two more on each 
fide out of the white line. The fuperior wings 
are of a yellow olive brown hue, having a pretty 
bold line of a cream colour, which takes it’s 
rife from the lower edge near the thorax, and 
croffing the wing diagonally, ends at the apex 
or point of the wing; and the fan edge hath a 
broad border from the tip to the lower corner. 
The inferior wings are of a fine pink colour, 
having a black cloud-like {pot clofe to the flip, 
or lower edge of the fuperior; and the lower or 
fan edge is bordered with two ftripes, that next 
the edge being paler than the other. 

This ftrange and {carce Moth hath the appearance 
and characters of a foreigner; and is the only 
one yet known in this country. It was taken 
in Bunhill Fields burying-ground; and is now 
in the poffeffion of Mr. Francilion. It’s na- 
tural hiftory is entirely unknown. 


Fig.7. SNoutep Umer. The antennz of this 
Moth are like fine threads; the palpi projects 
from the head above the length of the thorax, 
appearing like a {nout; and the thorax, the ab- 
domen, and all the wings, are of a fine umber 
colour. The fuperior wings have three bars, 
which lie acrofs the wing, the middlemoft of 
which is the ftrongeit. The inferior are rather 
paler than the fuperior, and appear asif a little 
freckled. 

The caterpillar, which is green, feeds on nettles; 
and changes into achry/falis, after wrapping it- 
felf up in a leaf, in the month of May. The 
Moth makes it’s appearance in June. 

Thefe infects are frequently feen flying under 
hedges, or among nettles, both during the day 
and evening; and are very fond of fettling on 
the under-fides of leaves. 


Fig.8. Hesrew Cuaracter. The antenne of | 


this infect are like fine threads; the thoraz is 
brown and crefted; and the abdomen is of the 
fame colour, with a few tufts down the middle. 
The fuperior‘wings are ofa lightifh brown hue, 
having a black {pot near the centre refembling 
the lower part of the letter L, when half of the 
upright ftroke is cut off; and between this fpot 
and the fan or outer edge there are two dark 
brown bars, the outermoft of which borders on 
the edge or fringe. The inferior wings are of 
a paler brown colour without any markings. 

The caterpillar feeds on elm, and changes into a 
chryfalis about the end of September. The 
Moth comes forth about the middle of March. 

Thefe Moths generally fettle on the body or bark 
of the elm; 


Fig. 9. Lancet Eccrr. The antenne of this 
Moth are long, and broadly pectinated; thé 
head, thorax, abdomen, and half of each wing, 
are of a fine deep red brown colour next the 
body; and the other half is of a lovely orange 
brown, or deep gold colour, which, towards 
the outer edge, foftens again into a deep red 
brown. ‘The fringes of the fuperior wings are 
of the fame red brown hue as the wings; but 
the fringes of the inferior are of an orange co- 
lour; and in the centre of the fuperior wing 
there is a white fpot. 

The female is much larger than the male, and 
wholly of a buff-colour. 

The caterpillar, which is large and beautiful, is 
covered with hair of a fine brown colour, afd 
gloffy like fine filk threads or fhag velvet; each 
joint is feparated from another by a kind of 
black belt, equal to the fineft black velvet; and 
along each fide there are many ftrokes of white. 

It feeds on white-thorn; and changes into a chry- 
falis, inclofed in a ftrong cafe, in the month of 
June. The Moth appears the latter end of 
July. 

Thefe infects fly in the day-time, in lanes conti- 
guous to woods. 

Fig, to. Daccrr. The antenna of this infec 
refemble threads; the head, thorax, abdomen, 
and indeed the whole Moth, are of a light orey 
colour, ornamented with a variety of marits, 
fome of which are fhaped like dagoers. The 
firft and moft remarkable black line begins at 
the nofe or palpi; includes the eye; which is 
black; then comes over the fhoulder, along the 
fide of the thorax, and ftrikes into the fuperior 
wing near a quarter of an inch: a fmail circular 
neat ring appears in the middle of the wins, 
with two or three fmall ftrokes on the outer 
fide of it; toward the lower corner, near the 
lower edge, there is a fpot exactly in the form 
of a dagger; and another, a little higher and 
finaller, 1s of the fame fhape. The inferior wing 
hath no marks, excepta faint bar, which croftes 
the wing. 

The caterpillar is very beautiful, having a broad 
black band along the fide, on which there are 

_above twenty fpots of fcarlet red; and on the 
back, or upper part, there is a bread lift of a 
beautiful yellow colour. It hath two promi. 
nent protuberances on the back, one near the 
head, and the other on the rump or tail. fe 
feeds on the willow, and moft forts of fruit- 
trees; and changes into a chryfalis the latter end 
of Auguft, ina {trong web. The Moth comes 
forth in the May following. 

Fig 
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Fig. 11. Housrwirzt. The antennz of this Moth 
are finely pectinated: the eyes are black; and 
the prevailing colour is alight green. The fu- 
perior wing hath a darkifh green irregular bar 
croffing it’s middle, and another bar of white 
between that and the outer edge; and the matk- 
ings of the inferior wing have a faint refem- 
blance to thofe of the fuperior. 

There are feveral fpecies of this name; viz. the 
Crofs-barred Houfewife; the Large green 
Houfe-wife; the Small green Houfewife; and 
the above-defcribed. Although they are of dif- 
ferent {pecies, they all feed on white-thorn. 

Their caterpillars, which are of the luper kind, 
appear inthe Moth ftate about the latter end of 


June. 


MOTH, FIELD. An appellation given by 
Reaumur to a fpecies of infect, which refembles 
the Houfe-Moth in every refpect, except in it’s 
food: for, as the latter feeds on woollen, and 
makes it’s neft or covering of that fubftance; this 
eats the leaves of trees, and in the fame manner 
forms a covering from their fibres and integu- 
ments. 

The Field-Moth undergoes the fame transfor- 
mations as the common kind; and differs from it 
only in it’s food, which is more moift. Reaumur 
firft obferved it on the leaves of the afh. 

For a confiderable part of it’s life, this infect 
ftands in need of no covering; but, like the afca- 
rides, making it’s way through the upper integu- 
ments of the leaf, it feeds on the parenchyma and 
juices; and at length, when it has eat away all the 
fubftance of the leaf, it bites out a piece from each 
integument, and unites the edges all round with 
threads of it’s own fpinning; thus making a com- 
pleat cafe or covering, by which it is defended from 
the injuries of the weather. This being accom- 
plifhed, it marches from it’s former ftation in queft 
of food, and fixing on another leaf, remains there 
till the fubftance is confumed : after which it again 
changes it’s place, and at the fame time it’s cover- 
ing, which cofts it but very little trouble to renew. 

There are feveral varieties of this fpecies ; fome 
larger, and others fmaller. The largeft kinds 
make their coverings of various materials, and of 
different ftructures: thefe are ufually very rough, 
and apparently compofed of whatever fubftances 
happen to be the neareft at hand. 

All thefe infects might have been defcribed as 
dependants on the beetle and fly kinds; but as they 
poffefs this remarkable quality of feeding, and 
making themfelves cafes of different materials, 
like the tinea or Cloth-Moth, while in the worm 
ftate; and in this-condition are more obvious to 
the eye than the flies and beetles produced from 
them, many of which are fo fmall as to efcape ob- 

-fervation; the accurate Reaumur thought proper 
to defcribe them together, and in this their imper- 
fect ftate. He likewife annexes an account of 
another fet of animals fomewhat allied to them, 
to which he gives the name of pfeudo tinea, or 
falfe Moth. 

_ MOUCHEROLLE. A name by which fome 
naturalifts exprefs a {mall bird about the fize of 
the {parrow, and of the fame colour, but longer 
bodied: the wings are of a more dufky colour 

‘han the reft of the body; the head is variegated 
with very minute black {pots; the throat and belly 
septs, with a faint reddish tinge at their edges ; 
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and the beak is black, ftraight, and ridged, fo as 
to appear triangular. 

This bird feeds on flies and other infeéts; and 
is common in the gardens and orchards of many 
parts of England. The vulgar confound it with 
the white-throat; but it differs from that bird in 
having it’s tail of one uniform colour, whereas 
that of the white-throat is variegated. It alfo 
fomewhat refembles the beccifago, or petty-chaps ; 
but varies from it in having it’s bill ridged and “ 
triangular, and in being deftitute of any green on 
it’s plumage. 

MOUFFLON;; the Capra Ammon of Lin- 
neus. An animal of the fheep kind, found in 
the moft uncultivated parts of Greece, Sardinia, 
and Corfica; and in the defarts of Tartary. It is 
by nature extremely wild, though it retains all the 
marks of the primitive race, and has actually been 
known to breed with the domeftic animal. 

The Moufflon, or Mufmon, as it is fometimes 
called, though covered with hair, bears a ftronger 
refemblance to the ram than to any other animal. 
Like that creature, it’s eyes are placed near it’s 
horns; and it’s ears are fhorter than thofe of the 
goat. In it’s horns, it alfo refembles the ram, as 
well as in all the particular contours of it’s form: 
but particularly there is a ftriking fimilitude in it’s 
horns, which have three fides, as in the ram; are 
of a yellow colour, and bend backwards behind 
it’sears. “The muzzle, and the infide of the ears, 
are of a whitifh hue, tinctured with yellow; but 
the other parts of the face are of a brownifh grey. 
The general colour of the hair of the body is 
brown, approaching to that of the red deer; and 
the infides of the thighs and belly are whitifh, tinc- 
tured with yellow. 

The whole form of this animal feenis better 
calculated for agility and ftrength than that of the 
common fheep. The Moufflon can very well 
exift in a favage ftate, and maintain it’s rights, 
either by force or {wiftnefs, amidft all the animals 
that live by rapine. On account of it’s fpeed, 
many have been inclined to rank it rather among 
the deer than the fheep kind; but in this they are 
certainly miftaken, as the Mouffon has a mark by 
which it is entirely diftinguifhed from that {pecies, 
namely, that of having undeciduous horns. 

There is a {trong refemblance between the male 
and the female of this fpecies; but the female is 
lefs than the male, and her horns never grow to 
the fame magnitude as in the ram. In fome, 
thefe are feen to meafure, in their convolutions, 
above two ells in length: with thefe they often 
maintain very furious battles among their own 
kind; and fometimes they are broken in the con- 
flict. 

When the Moufilon ftands on plain ground, 
it’s fore-legs are always ftraight, while it’s hinder 
ones feem bent under it; but, in cafes of more ac- 
tive neceffity, this feeming deformity is removed, 
and it moves with great {wiftnefs and agility. 

Such is the fheep in it’s favage ftate; a noble, 
bold, and beautiful animal. But the moft fightly 
animals are not always the moft ufeful to man. 
Human induftry, in order to improve it’s utility, 
has certainly deftroyed it’s gracefulnefs. 

MOUSE. A genus of animals of the order of 
elires, in the Linnazean fyftem; the diftinguifhing 
character of which is, that the lower fore-teeth are 
fubulated. 

Movsz, Common; the Mus Mufculus of Lin- 
neus. ‘This timid, cautious, active little ani- 
mal, is entirely domeftic, being never found in 
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fields; or, as Buffon obferves, in any country un- 
inhabited by mankind. Fearful by nature, but 
familiar from neceffity, it attends on the human 
race. Indeed, ail it’s motions appear to be regu- 
lated by fear and neceflity: to feek it’s food is it’s 
only inducement to leave it’s hole; from which it 
feldom ventures farther than a few paces. Nor 
does it, like the rat, travel from one houfe to ano- 
ther, except compelled thereto; and, as it re- 
quires lefs nourifhment, fo it does lefs mifchief 
than that creature. 

As bold and intrepid animals are more eafily 
tamed than thofe which are cowardly and timid, 
the fearful being ever fufpicious; fo the Moufe is 
the moft feeble, and confequently the moft timid, 
of all quadrupeds, except the Guinea-pig; it.can- 
not therefore be rendered perfe€tly familiar. 
When fed in a cage, it retains it’s natural appre- 
henfions; and though it may be tamed to a cer- 
tain degree, it never difcovers the {malleft attach- 
ment to it’s benefactors. 

No animal has more enemies than the Moufe, 
and few are fo incapable of refiftance: the cat, the 
fnake, the hawk, the owl, the weafel, and the rat, 
deftroy this race by millions; and, but for their 
amazing fecundity, they muft long fince have 
been extirpated. 

The Moufe breeds at all feafons, and feveral 
times in the year; and ufually produces fix or fe- 
ven at a time, which, in lefs than a fortnight, are 
able to run about, and to fhift for themfelves. 
Ariftotle gives us an idea of the aftonifhing proli- 
fic quality of this animal, by affuring us, that hav- 
ing put a pregnant Moufe into a veffel of corn, 
he fhortly after found an hundred and twenty 
Mice, all fprung from one original. The early 
perfection of this creature implies the fhort dura- 
tion of it’s life, which feldom exceeds two or three 
years. 

Thefe little animals are by no means ugly, but 
have a vivacious and elegant air; and that fpecies 
of horror which fome people feel at the fight of 
them, arifes rather from affectation than any fur- 
prife or inconvenience they ever occafion. They 
inhabit all parts of the world, except the arétic 
regions ; and in every country are perfecuted both 
by animals and human inventions. Numberlefs 
methods have been contrived for their deftruc- 
tion; and they are infallibly poifoned by the root 
of white hellebore and ftaves-acre, powdered and 
mixed with meal. 

Mousse, Lonc-TaiLep Fretp; the Mus Syl- 
vaticus of Linnezus. The length of this animal, 
from the nofe to the tail, is about four inches and 
a half, and that of the tail four inches; the eyes 
are black, large, and prominent; the head, back, 
and fides, are of a yellowifh brown hue, mixed 
with fome dufky hairs; the breaft is of an ochre 
colour; the belly is white; and the tail is flightly 
covered with fhort hair. 

Thefe animals are found only in fields and 
gardens, where they feed on ants, acorns, and 
corn; and in fome parts of England they are called 
Bean-Mice, from the havock they make among 
beans when firft fown. They form large maga- 
zines in their burrows, for their winter provi- 
fions. But it generally happens that they pro- 
vide for the neceffities of other animals: the hogs 
in particular come in for a fhare; and the damage 


fuftained by the farmer in the fields, by their , 


rooting up the ground, is principally occafioned 


by their fearch after the hoards of the Field-Mice. 
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The nefts which they provide for their young are 
generally very near the furface of the earth, and 
frequently in thick tufts of grafs. They ufually 
produce from feven to ten at a time. 

Thefe animals are very generally diffufed over 
Europe. Wolves, foxes, weafels, birds of prey, 
and even their own fpecies, are their conftant and 
deftructive enemies. 

Mousg, Fietp, Suort-Tariep; the Mus Ter- 
reftris of Linnzus. The tail of this fpecies is 
only about an inch and a half long, terminating 
in a {mall tuft; and the length of the body is 
about fix inches. The colour inclines to that of 
the domeftic Moufe; the upper part being black- 
ifh, and the belly of a deep afh-colour. 

This creature forms it’s neft in moift meadows ; 
produces from fix to eight at a time; and. evinces 
a remarkable affection for it’s young. It refides 
under ground; lives onacorns and corn; and forms 
a magazine of provifions againft the winter feafon, 

Mouse, Harvest. ‘This animal has more 
prominent eyes than the common {pecies; the up- 
per part of the body is of an iron colour, the 
lower being white; a ftraight line runs along the 
fides, dividing the colours; and the tail is fome- 
what hairy. The length of the body, from the 
nofe to the tail, is two inches and a half; and that 
ef the tail is about two inches. 

Thefe animals are found in amazing numbers, 
during the harveft feafon, in Hampfhire ; but they 
never enter houfes. Many of them are carried 
into the ricks of corn along with the fheaves; 
and, on breaking up the ftacks, fome hundreds 
are frequently difcovered. In winter, they thel- 
ter themfelves under ground, where they burrow 
very deep, and form comfortable beds of dead 
grafs. The nefts for their young are made above 
ground, between the reeds of ftanding corn. 
They bring forth about eight at a time. 

Mousez, Ortentat; the Mus Cauda Mediocri 
Subnuda of Linnzeus.. This animal is chiefly of a 
grey colour; but it’s back and fides are elegantly 
marked with twelve rows of fmall pearl-coloured 
{pots, extending from the headto the rump. ‘The 
fize of this fpecies is about half that of the com- 
mon Moufe, and the tail about the length of the 
body. It inhabits India; in which country, and 
in Guinea, there is another variety which fmells 
like mufk, called Cherofo by the Portuguefe co- 
lonifts. 

Mouse, Barsary; the Mus Barbarus of Lin- 
neus. This fpecies is lefs than the common 
Moule; it’s general colour is brown, but the back 
is marked with ten flender ftreaks; on the fore- 
feet there are three toes furnifhed with claws, and 
the rudiments of a thumb; and the tail is nearly 
of the fame length with the body. 

Mouss, Virernian; the Mus Agreftis Ame- 
ricanus Albus of Seba. This animal has long 
whifkers ; the ears and nofe are pointed; the limbs 
are very flender and weak; the tail is thick at the 
bafe, growing gradually fo from the rump, fo that 
the junction cannot be diftinguifhed; but it de- 
creafes in the fame manner, and becoming very 
long and flender, terminates ina point. The co- 
lour of this fpecies is univerfally white. 

Mouse, Rustic; the Mus Agrarius of Pallas. 
This fpecies has a fharp nofe, an oblong head, 
and fmall ears lined with fur; the colour of the 
body and head are ferruginous, with a dufky line 
along the back; the belly and limbs are whitifh; 
and above each hind-foot there is a dufky a. 
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The body is fomewhat lefS than that of the Field- 
Moufe; and the tail is only half the length of the | 


body. 

Thefe creatures inhabit the temperate tracts of 
Ruffia and Siberia. In Ruffia they are often mi- 
gratory, and frequently very injurious to grain. 
At times they wander in prodigious troops, de- 
ftroying every profpect of the agriculturift’s gain. 
In particular, about the year 1764, they made great 
ravages in the rich country about Cavan; arriving 
in fuch numbers, that they almoft filled the 
houfes; and became fo very bold, as to carry off 
the bread from the tables in fight of the inhabi- 
tants. They make their retreats a little below 
the furface of the earth, which in fuch places ap- 
pear elevated. Each retreat has a long gallery, 
with a chamber at the end, in which the animals 
depofit their winter food, confifting of various 
forts of feeds. 

Mouser, CEconomic; the Mus C&conomus of 
Pallas. This animal has fmall eyes; naked ears, 
ufually hid in the fur; ftrong limbs; and blackith 
teeth. The colour is variegated with black and 
yellow, dufky onthe back, and from the throat to 
the tail hoary. The body is about four inches and 
a quarter long; and the tail 1s upwards of one inch. 
It is a native of every part of Siberia and Kamt- 
fchatka; and is even found witbin the arétic cir- 
cle. 

Pallas gives thefe animals the appellation of 
Mures CEconomi, or C&conomic Mice, from 
their curious way of living. They frequent 
damp foils, and fhun the fandy; forming burrows 
beneath the upper cruft of the turfy ground, in 
which there are many chambers with feveral en- 
trances. In the firft they form magazines for 
winter food, confifting of various forts of plants, 
which they collect in fummer with infinite pains ; 
and on funny days expofe their ftores to the open 
air in order to render them more effectually dry. 
They never touch their hoards during the fummer, 
but live on berries, and other vegetable produc- 
tions. 

_ They make periodical migrations out of Kamt- 
fchatka, where they collect in the fpring, and go 
off in incredible multitudes. Like the lemming, 
they proceed in a direét courfe, fuffering neither 
rivers nor mountains to impede their progrefs. 
In their paffage, they often become a prey to va- 
rious land and fea animals: but, with refpect to 
the human fpecies, they are perfectly fafe, the 
Kamtfchadales paying them a kind of fuperftitious 
veneration; and, when they find them lying either 
weak or half dead through fatigue, on the banks, 
after croffing fome river, they neglect not to ren- 
der them every poffible affiftance in their power. 

Thefe animals purfue a weftward courfe at their 
firft fetting out; then decline to the fouthward; 
and, after traverfing an amazing extent of coun- 
try, return again, with their numbers much dimi- 
nifhed, about October. The Kamtfchadales are 
greatly alarmed at their migrations, as they pre- 
fage rainy feafons and an unfuccefsful chace; but, 
on their return, expreffes are fent to all parts with 
the pleafing intelligence. 

Animals poffeffing fuch fingular habits, feldom 
fail to become the objeéts of fabulous narrative 
and weak credulity, particularly among unpo- 
lifhed nations; confequently, many incredible fto- 
nes are related concerning them: among others, 
that they cover their provifions with poifonous 
herbs, previous to their migrations, in order to 
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deftroy other animals of the fame genus which 
would attempt to plunder their magazines; and 
that if they fhould happen to be pillaged, they 
ftrangle themifelves from vexation, by fqueezing 
their necks through the forks of fhrubs. 

Mouse-Rep; the Mus Rutilus of Pallas; This 
fpecies has naked ears, and a very hairy tail; the 
colour, from the middle of the forehead along 
the back to the rump, is an uniform pleafant 
tawny red; the fides are light grey and yellow; 
the under-fide of the body is whitifh; and the 
tail is dufky above, and light below. ‘The body 
is about four inches long, and the tail about 
one. 

Thefe creatures inhabit Siberia; and various 
parts within the arétic circle. Sometimes they 
make their way into houfes and granaries; but 
commonly live under logs of wood, or trunks 
of trees, eating every thing that comes in their 
way. 

Mouse, Hars-Taitep; the Mus Lacurus of 
Linnzeus. This animal is between three and 
four inches long; and has a long head, fhort ears, 
and fhort flender limbs. The fur is very foft 
and full, cinereous on the upper part, mixed with 
dufky; and along the back there runs a dark 
line. 

Thefe Mice inhabit feveral parts of Rufia and 
Siberia, frequenting dry firm foils, in which they 
make burrows with two entrances; one oblique, 
leading to the neft; and the other perpendicular. 
The male has ufually a diftiné habitation ; but 
fometimes the fexes live together. When feveral 
males meet, they fight’ with amazing refolution, 
the conqueror devouring the vanquifhed; and 
the mate of the deceafed inftantly fubmits to the 
embraces of the former, even though pregnant. 
They are extremely falacious; and, when heated, 
emit a mufky fmell. They bring forth fix at a 
time; and fleep a confiderable part of their lives; 
rolled up like the marmot. They fhew a ftrong 
predilection for the dwarf iris, but feed on all 
forts of feeds. They have alfo very carnivorous 
appetites; for they will devour each other, and 
even others of different fpecies, of the fame fize 
as themfelves. They migrate in great troops; 
and are therefore called by the Tartars, Dfhilkis 
Zizchan, or the Rambling Mice. 

Mouse, Grecarrous; the Mus Gregarius of 
Linneus. This animal has a blunt nofe; a {mall 
mouth; and naked ears, appearing above the 
fur. The hair on the upper part of the body is 
black; the throat, belly, and feet, are whitith; 
and the tail, which is about a third part of the 
length of the body, is thinly covered with white 
hair, the end being black and afh-coloured. 

This fpecies, which is fomewhat larger than 
the common Moufé, is found in Germany and 
Sweden. It eats fitting erect, like the fquirrel ; 
and burrows like the rabbit. 

Mouse, SHRew. The Shrew-Moufe feems to 
form a link in the chain of {mall animals, and 
to fill up the interval between the rat and the 
mole; which, though they refemble each other 
in fize, differ greatly in figure, and are very 
diftant fpecies. The diftinguifhing characteriftics 
of the Shrew are; that it has two cutting-teeth 
in each jaw, pointing forwards; a long flender 
nofe; fmall ears; and five toes on each foot. 

Mousz, Surew, Common; the Sorex Araneus 
of Linnzus. ‘This fpecies is about the fize of 
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in the form of it’s nofe, which is very long and 
flender. The teeth are twenty-eight in number, 
and of fo fingular a fhape, as to attract the notice 
of every naturalift. Gefner feems to think that 
nature has formed the teeth of this animal of a 
mixed fhape between thofe of mice and ferpents. 
The two upper fore-teeth are extremely fharp, 
with a kind of beard on each fide of them, re- 
fernbling that of an arrow, fcarcely vifible on a 
flight infpection ; while the other teeth are very 
fmall, and placed fo clofe together as hardly to 
appear feparated. The length of the whole 
Moufe, from the nofe to the tail, is about two 
inches and a half; and that of the tail about one 
and a half: the ears are fhort and rounded; the 
eyes are extremely fmall, and, like thofe of the 
mole, almoft concealed in the hair; .the colour 
of the head and back is a brownifh dufky red, 
that ef the belly being a dirty white; the tail is 
covered with fhort dufky hairs; the legs are very 
fhort; and the feet are divided into five diftinct 
toes. 

This little creature has a ftrong and peculiar 
fmell, very disagreeable to thofe cats which purfue 
and kill, but never eat it; and it is probably this 
ungrateful odour, together with the reluctance of 
the cats, which have given rife to the vulgar pre- 
judice, that the bite of the Shrew-Moufe is ve- 
nomous, and particularly injurious to horfes. But 
the Shrew is in faét not poifonous; nor is it ca- 
pable of biting; for the aperture of it’s mouth is 
not laree enough to admit a duplicature of the 
fkin of another animal, which is abfolutely ne- 
ceffary to the action of biting. The difeafe of 
horfes, vulearly afcribed to the bite of the Shrew- 
Moule, is a fwelling or blotch; and proceeds 
from an internal caufe, which has not the fmallett 
relation to a bite. 

This animal, efpecially in winter, vifits hay- 
lofts, ftables, barns, and dunghills, feeding on 
grain, infects, and putrid flefh; and, in the coun- 
try, it frequents woods, and lives on grain. It 
conceals itfelf under mofs, leaves, and trunks of 
trees; and fometimes in the holes abandoned by 
‘moles, or in fmall cavities, which it digs with it’s 
muzzle and claws. 

The Shrew produces an equal number of young, 
though lefs frequently, than the Moufe: it’s cry 
is much fharper, but it is not nearly fo agile; 
and it is eafity caught, becaufe both it’s fight and 
it’s..celerity.. are unfavourable in affifting it’s 
efcape. It isa native of Europe; very harmlefs; 
and may be confidered rather as friendly than 
inimical to mankind. 

Mouse, SHrew, WaTeR. This creature has 
a long flender nofe; minute ears; and very {mall 
eyes, almoft loft in the fur. The colour of the 
head and the upper part of the body is black; 
the throat, breaft, and belly, are of a light afh- 
colour; and beneath the tail there is a triangular 
dufky {pot. 

The Water Shrew is much larger than the 
common Shrew, the body being three inches and 
three quarters long, and the tail two inches. It 
burrows in banks near the water-fide; and inha- 
bits Europe, and Siberia as far as the river 

Jenefei. It was formerly well known in Eng- 
“Jand, but toft for a confiderable time, till acci- 
dentally difcovered in the fens near Revefby- 
Abbey, in Lincolnfhire, in 1768. It is called 
the Fen-Moufe by the farmers; and is at prefent 
rarely to be met with. ? 
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Mouse, Sarew, Minute; the Sorex Mint- 
tus of Linnzeus; who afferts that ic is the finallett ' 
of all quadrupeds. It has minute eyes; a very 
flender nofe; broad, fhort, naked ears; and whit- 
kers reaching to the eyes: it’s hair, which is 
very fine and gloffy, is grey above, and white 
beneath; it’s head is almoft as large as it’s body; 
and it has no tail. 

This fpecies, which inhabits Siberia, lives in 
moift places beneath the roots of trees, and feeds 
principally on feeds. It burrows, runs with great 
{wiftnefs, and hasa voice refembling that of the bat. 

Mouse, Surew, Musky; the Caftor Muf- 
chatus of Linnzeus. This creature has a long 
flender nofe, very fmall eyes, a tail compreffed 
fideways, and no external ears. The head and 
back are of a dufky colour; the belly is of a 
whitifh afh-colour; and the length of the body, 
from the nofe to the tail, is feven inches, and the 
tail eight. 

The Mufky Shrew Moufe which frequents 
the banks of lakes and rivers from Novogrod. 
to Saratof, never wanders far from the place of 
it’s ufual refidence; is flow in it’s motions; forms 
holes in the cliffs, with the entrance far beneath 
the loweit fail of the water; works upwards, but 
never to the furface; and feeds on fith. It is 
devoured by the pikes and filuri; and communi- 
cates to thofe fifh fuch a {trong flavour of mufk, 
as to render them unfit for the table. A fort of 
mufk, very much refembling the genuine kind, 
is found under the tail of this animal; and it’s 
fkin is put amoneft cloaths to drive away moths, 
and to preferve their wearers from peftilence and 
fevers. | 

Mouse, Surew, Mexican. This animal has 
a fharp nofe; fmall round ears; two long fore- 
teeth above and below; and feems to be entirely 
blind. It’s body, which is about nine inches 
long, is thick, fat, and flefhy; it’s legs are fo 
fhort, that it’s belly almoft touches the ground; 
and it has long crooked claws, tawny hair, and a 
fhort tail. 

It is a native of Mexico, where it burrows, 
and makes fuch a number of holes, that travel- 
lers, in fome places, cannot tread with fafety. 
If it quits it’s hole, it is incapable of finding it’s. 
way back again, and immediately digs another., 
It grows very fat, feeds on roots and feeds, and 
is deemed proper for food. 

Mouse, Surew, Murine; the Sorex Mu-. 
rinus of Linnzus. This fpecies, which inhabits 
Java, has a long nofe, round naked ears, and 
long hairs about the whifkers. It is nearly of 
the fize of the common Moufe; and it’s body 
is cinereous. 

Mouse, SuRew, Brazittan; the Mus Ara- 
neus Figura Muris of Marcgrave. This animak 
has a fharp nofe and teeth; the body is of a 
dufky colour, marked along the back with three 
broad black ftrokes, and about five inches long ; 
and the tail is two inches in length. 

It is a bold creature, neither fearing nor avoid- 
ing cats, which never hunt after it, as is ufual 
with the kind. 

Mouse, SHrew, Perrumine; the Mus Pri- 
bonides of Pallas. This animal inhabits Java, and 
other Eaft Indian iflands. It’s length, from the nofe 
to the tail, is nearly eight inches; and the tail 
itfelf is three inches and a half: the hair, which 
is fhort and clofe, is a fine pale cerulean on the 
head and body, but lighter on the belly. i 
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it lives on rice, and other forts of grain; and 
has fo ftrong a fcent of mufk, that it perfumes 
every thing over which it happens to run. Pen- 
nant (who had it from the moft unqueftionable 
authority) informs us, that it will render the wine 
in a well-corked bottle totally unfit for ule, by 
only paffing over it. a 
- Mousz, Dor. See Dormouse. 

Mouse, Sapir. See LEMMING. 

Mousz, Sta. See APHRODITA. 

MUCOSA. An appellation given by the Ita- 

lians to a fpecies of ray-fifh; called by ancient 
naturalifts, Bos Marinus; and by later authors, 
Raia Oxyrynchus, and Leviraia. Artedi dif- 
tinguifhes it by the name of the variegated Ray 
with ten prickly tubercles on the middle of the 
back. See Rata. 
* MUCU. A Brazilian fifh of the lamprey 
kind; long and flender, with a pointed head, 
fmall black eyes, and a very fmall mouth. The 
body is wholly brown, but more dufky on the 
back than on the belly; and on the fides there 
are a number of oblique tranfverfe lines of a 
blackifh colour. This fifh abounds in the Bra- 
zilian lakes; and it’s flefh, according to Marc- 
grave, is proper for the table. 

MUD-FISH. The Swedifh name of a fifh 
called by Schonefeldt, and others, Aphud, or 
Aphya. Itis a fpecies of the cyprinus, according 
to Artedi; and is diftinguifhed by that author 
under the name of the red-eyed two-inch Cy- 
prinus, with nine bones in the pinna ani. 

Mup-F isu, is alfo a name given to a frefh- 
water fifh found in the Weft Indian rivers and 
Jakes, and allied to the trout kind. The length 
of the body is about feven inches; the under jaw 
is longer than the upper; and they are both 
armed with feveral rows of finall fharp teeth. 
The body is entirely covered with minute {cales, 
partly white, and partly black, except on the 
belly, where they are wholly white. 

MUGGENT. A provincial appellation for 
a fpecies of frefh-water wild-duck, the Mufcaria 
of authors ; fo called from it’s peculiar quality of 
catching fuch flies as play on the furface of the 
waters. It is about the fize of the common tame 
duck: the beak is fhort, broad, and faffron- 
coloured; the body is mottled with black, white, 
brown, and grey, very curioufly mixed; the 
crown of the head is black; and the feet are 
yellow. 

MUGIL. The claffical name for the mullet. 
See Mutter. 

MULBERRY-SHELL. A fpecies of do- 
lium. 

MULE. A mongrel kind of quadruped, 
ufually generated between an afs and a mare; 
fometimes alfo between a horfe and a fhe-afs. 
Thofe of the firft kind are reckoned preferable. 

The common Mule is a very healthy animal, 
and generally lives upwards of thirty years. It is 
very ferviceable in carrying burdens, particularly 
in mountainous and ftony countries, where horfes 
are not fo fure-footed. ‘The fize and ftrength of 
the Mules of this country are at prefent greatly 
improved by the importation of Spanifh jack- 
affes; and it 1s not improbable that we may in 
time equal the breed of Spain, where it is not un- 
common to give fifty or fixty guineas for a Mule; 
and indeed, in fome places, the inhabitants would 
find their fituation very uncomfortable without 
them. 
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The Mule appears to be marked with certain 
fterility: and although fome accounts infinuate 
that this animal has propagated it’s kind, we are 
by no means inclined to believe them; fince Na- 
ture, which acts by unerring rules, has wifely 
placed a barrier between the mixture of different 
animals, and the confufion of fpecies, by denying 
the power of copulation to monftrous produe- 
tions. 

Mules, as already obferved, are extremely be- 
neficial in hilly countries; and the account of their 
manner of defcending the precipices of the Alps 
and Andes is both extraordinary and entertaining. 
In thefe paffages, on one fide, there are fteep emi- 
nences; and, on the other, frightful abyffes: and 
as. they generally follow the diretion of the 
mountain, the road, inftead of lying level, forms, 
at every little diftance, fteep declivities, of feveral 
hundred yards, downward. Thefe can only be 
defcended by Mules; and the animals themfelves 
feem to be fenfible of the danger, as well as the 
caution neceffary to be ufed in fuch defcents. 
When therefore they arrive at the edge of one of 
thefe declivities, they {top without being checked 
by their riders; and if they inadvertently attempt 
to fpur them on, the Mules continue immoveable. 
All this while they appear as if ruminating on the 
danger that lies before them, and preparing them- 
felves for the encounter; they not only attentively 
view the road, but tremble and fnort at the dan- 
ger. Having prepared for the defcent, they place 
their fore- feet in a pofture as if they were ftopping 
themfelves; then they alfo put their hinder feet 
together, but a little forward, as if meditating to 
hie down. In this attitude, having as it were 
taken a furvey of the road, they inftantly flide 
down with inconceivable fwiftnefs. Mean while, 
it is abfolutely neceffary that the rider keep him- 
felf fteady on the faddte; without checking the 
rein; for the leaft motion would deftroy the equi- 
librium of the Mule, and render the deftruétion 
of both inevitable. 

But the addrefs of thefe animals, in this rapid 
defcent, is truly wonderful; for, even intheir fwift- 
eft motion, when they feem to have loft all go- 
vernment of themfelves, they follow exactly the 
different; windings of the road, as if they had pre- 
vioufly fettled the route they were to follow, and 
taken every precaution for their fafety. In thefe 
journies, the natives, who are placed along the 
fides of the mountains, and hold by the roots of 
the trees, animate the Mules with fhouts, and en- 
courage them to perfeverance; and fome of thefe 
creatures, after being long habituated to fuch tra- 
velling, acquire a kind of reputation for their 
fafety and fkill; and their value rifes in proportion 
to their celebrity. 

MULGRANOCK;; the Blennius Pholis of 
Linneus. An Englifh appellation for a {mall 
fea-fifh caught on the Cornifh and other fhores, 
and called by Pennant the Smooth Blenny. 

This very active and vivacious fifh is capable 
of living near a whole day feparate from the wa- 
ter. It feeds on fhells and fmall crabs; bites ex- 
tremely hard; and will hang fufpended from the 
end of a man’s finger for a confiderable time. 
The length is about five inches : the head is large, 
and floping downwards to the mouth; the irides 
are red; and the teeth, which are flender, very 
fharp, and clofe fet, amount to twenty-four in 
the upper, and nineteen in the lower jaw. The 
pectoral fins are broad and rounded; the ventral 
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fins onfift of only two thick rays; the dorfal fin 
is compofed of thirty-two foft rays; the anal fin, 
which extends almoft to the tail, confifts of nine- 
teen rays, tipt with white; and the tail is rounded 
at the end, and compofed of twelve branched 
rays. The colour of the body varies, fome being 

uite black, and others fpotted with white; but 
ite general colour is a deep olive, beautifully 
marked with a ftill deeper. 

MULLER. An appellation given by fome 
authors to the fifh called in Latin the cataphrac- 
tus, and in Englifh the marled fifh or pogge. 

MULLET. A name given in England indif- 
criminately to feveral kinds of fifh of different ge- 
nera: but the proper fenfe of the word is reftrained 
to the mugil, or cephalus, of the generality of 
authors; the cephalus of Ariftotle and the Greeks; 
and the ceftreus of Oppian and others. 

The diftinguifhing characters of the Mullet, 
according to the Artedian fyftem, are thefe: the 
branchioftege membrane on each fide contains 
fix crooked bones, the upper one being the broad- 
eft, and hid under the covering of the gills, fo 
that only five are perceptible; the fcales are large, 
and cover the head and the opercula of the gills, 
as well as the reft of the body; the head is of a 
depreffed figure in it’s anterior part; and the body 
is oblong and compreffed. According to thefe 
diftinctions, there is only one known fpecies of 
Mueil; but Linnzus, who makes it a genus of 
abdominales, reckons two fpecies, the cephalus 
and albula. 

The Mullet is an excellent fifh for the table, 
though at prefent an unfafhionable one. The 
head is almoft fquare, and flat on the top; the 
nofe is blunt; and the lips are thick. It has no 
zeeth, but only a fmall roughnefs in the upper 
lip ; and between the eyes and the mouth there is 
a hard callus. The pupil of the eye is black, en- 
circled with a fmall filvery line; the upper part of 
the irides is hazel-coloured, and the lower filvery. 
The form of the body is pretty thick; and the 
feales are large and deciduous. The firft dorfal 
fin, which is placed near the middle of the back, 
confifts of four ftrong fpines; and the fecond of 
nine foft branching rays: the pectoral fin is com- 
poled of fixteen rays, the ventral of fix; and the 
tail is ftrongly bifid. The back is dufky, varied 
with blue and green ; the fides are filvery, marked 
with broad dufky parallel lines, reaching from the 
head to the tail; and the belly is filvery. 

Mullets are juftly ranked by Ariftotle among 
the plices littorales, or thofe fifh which prefer the 
fhores to the ocean. ‘They are found in abund- 
ance on feveral of the fandy coafts of this ifland; 
and they particularly haunt thofe fmall bays which 
have influxes of frefh water. They arrive in 
large fhoals; and are fond of rooting in the fand 
or mud, after the maner of hogs, leaving their 
traces in the fhape of large circular holes. They 
are extremely cunning and active: when fur- 
rounded by a net, the whole thoal frequently e/f- 
capes by leaping over it; for when one fets the ex- 
ample, the reft are fure to follow it. This pecu- 
liarity is noticed by Oppian; together with feveral 
other curious particulars, which feem to be lefs 
authentic. 

In the fouth of France, abundance of Mullets 
are taken in wiers made of reeds, and placed in 
the fhallows. Of the milts of the males, which 
are there called Alletants, and of the roes of the 
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materials are taken out entire; covered wich fale. 
for four or five hours; then flightly preffed be- 
tween two boards or ftones; afterwards wafbed; 
and, laftly; dried in the fun for thirteen or four-~ 
teen days. 

This fifh was fometimes made the inftrument 
of a horrible punifhment for unfortunate gal- 
lants; and was in ufe both at Athens and Rome. 
Legibus Athenieafium adulteri Everga deprehen& 
peena fuit Raphanodofis. Raphaniloco utebantur 
nonunquam mugile pifce, interdum fcorpione. 

Muttrr is alfo a provincial appellation for the 
bird known by the name of the Anas Arctica Clufii. 

Mutter, Brack. A name given by fome 
naturalifts to a fifh of the mullet kind, entirely 
black; more frequently known by that of the por- 
tius pifcis. 

Murret, Winocrp. An appellation given by 
fome authors to the hirundo pifcis, or {wallow- 
fifh; which, excepting in it’s wing-fins, ftrongly 
refembles the Mullet. See Fryinc-Fisx, 

MULLUS. The name of a fith properly of 
the cuculus kind: of which there are two {pecies; 
the one called Mullus imberbis, the other Mullus 
afper. re 

Linnzus makes the Mullus a diftin@ genus of 
the thoracic order of fifhes: the characters of which 
are; that the head is comprefied, declining, and 
covered with fcales; that the branchioftege mem- 
brane contains three bones; and that the body is 
covered with large deciduous fcales. He enume- 
rates three fpecies; the Mullus afper, the Mullus 
barbatus, and the Mullus imberbis. 

Mutius Asper. ‘This is a imall fith, aboue 
the length and thicknefs of a man’s finger, and of 
a beautiful red or fomewhat purplifh colour. Itig 
covered with fcales ferrated at their extremities, 
and obliquely placed. 

Motu.tus Barsatus. This fifh, which is 
caught in the Mediterranean, is reckoned ex- 
tremely delicious. It’s ufual length is about fix 
or feven inches: the head is flatted; the body is 
pretty thick; the back is alfo flat; and from the 
head to the tail the fifh gradually diminifhes in 
thickne{s, fo as to refemble. an obelifk in fhape. 
The fcales are ferrated at their edges, of a brown- 
ifh olive-colour, and eafily rubbed off; the eyes 
ftand high in the head; under the chin there are 
two very long beards; but the jaws are deftitute 
of teeth. 

Mutuvs Impersis. This fith, which is ufually 
about four or five inches long, is covered with 
very large fcales of a reddifh hue; the belly is 
fomewhat prominent; the eyes are large; the 
mouth is very wide; the jaws are rough like a 
file; and the tail is forked. Having’no beards, 
from that circumftance the fifh receives it’s name, 

MULTIVALVES. A general clafs of fhell- 
fith, diftinguifhed from the univalves which con- 
fift only of one fhell; and the bivalves which con- 
fift of two, by their being compofed of three or 
more fhells. 

There are fewer fpecies of Multivalves than 
either of bivalves or univalves. A late accurate 
French conchyologift has ranked all the fpecies 
under the fix following genera: the echini, or fea- 
eggs; the vermicull, or fea~worms; the balani, or 
centre-fhells; the pollicipides, or thumb-fhells ; 
the conchz anatifere, or goofe-fhells; and the 
pholades. 

Da Cofta likewife makes fix genera of Multi- 


females, termed Botar, is made Botargo, The | valyes; which he diftinguifhes by the names of 
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pholades, 
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pholades, anatifere, balani, piddocks, varnacles; 


_and acorns. 


MUNGATHIA. An appellation given by 
fome authors to a fpecies of Indian ferret, of a 
reddith grey colour; called alfo Mungo. 

MURYENA. In the Linnzan fyftem, the 
Murena conftitutes a genus of the order of apodes, 
diftinguifhed by a fmooth body, tubulous no!- 
trils, ten bones in the branchioftege membrane, 
eyes covered with a fkin, a roundifh body, and 
fpiracles near the head or pectoral fins. ‘This 
genus comprehends feven fpecies. 

Artedi thus characterizes fifhes of this genus: 
they are of the malacopterygious, or foft-finned 
kind; the branchioftege membrane on each fide 
contains ten flender and curved bones; the fora- 
mina of the noftrils are two, placed in the very 
fummit of the fnout, one on each fide; the body 
is long and cylindric; and in fome fpecies there 
are three fins, in others two, and in fome only 
one. 

The fpecies of Murzena enumerated by Artedi 
are fix. See ErEv. 

“Lexicographers in general give us the word 
LLamprey as the Englifh of Murzena; but the Mu- 
rena and Lamprey, in Latin Lampetra, are two 
very different fifhes. The word Mureena is de- 
rived from the Greek verb Murein, To flow; and 
applied to this fifth becaufe of it’s flippery nature, 
which renders it difficult to be feized. 

Murana is alfo ufed by Albertus to exprefs 
the common {mall lampron, the lampetra parva 
fluviatilis of authors. This is one of the Petro- 
myza of Artedi; and is diftinguifhed by that in- 
genious ichthyolegift by it’s having only one row 
of very fmall teeth in the verge of the mouth, be- 
fides the larger lower ones. 

MUREX. A genus of fhell-fith of the tefta- 
cea order of worms, in the Linnzan fyftem; the 
chara¢ters of which are: the fhell is univalve and 
fpiral, befet with fharp {pines and tubercles, with 
a rough clavicle exerted near the fummit in moft 
fpecies, but in fome deprefied ; the mouth 1S als 
ways expanded, and fometimes furnifhed with 
teeth; the lip is fometimes digitated, at others 
elated, folded, or jagged; and the columella is 
fometimes rough, and at others fmooth. The in- 
clofed animal 1s a limax. 

Notwithftanding thefe are the general charac- 
ters of the Murex, and that all the fpecies have an 
oblong mouth, and the body covered with tuber- 
cles; there are, under this extenfive character, four 
fpecific variations of figure: the firft is feen inthe 
alated Murex, which has no fpines; the fecond is 
in the fpider-fhell, which has a very remarkable 
feries of fingers or hooks; the third is in the hel- 
met-fhell, which, according to fome, conftitutes 
a true fpecies of Murex; and the fourth is in the 
furrowed Murex, which has no wings, protube- 
rances, nor f{pines, but only a flat head, and an 
oblong dentated mouth. 

Da Cofta, in his Elements of Conchology, di- 
vided the family of Murices into four genera: the 
Murex, rocks, or thofe fhells which have a long 
and equally narrow mouth, and are externally very 


rugged; the rhombi, whofe fubordinate character . 


is, that their general fhape or contour is rhombic; 
the alate, or winged fhells, whofe lips extend into 
a large flap or wing; and the aporrhaide, or 
winged fhells, whofe flaps or wings are marginated 
with large {pikes or procefles like fingers, as the 
fpiders and others, 
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Other conchyologifts divide the Murices inté 


fuch as have remarkably prominent tubercles or 
{pines ; thofe which are nearly fmooth, but have a 


~ rough clavicle and a crooked beak; fuch as have 


digitated lips; and -thofe which have alated’ and 
laciniated lips; Linnaeus enumerates no lefs thari 
fixty-one {pecies of the Murex. 

The ancients were furnifhed with their fineft 
purple dye from a fifh of the Murex kind; and ~ 


‘therefore they expreffed the purple colour by the 


word Murex. | 

Murex Mutrant. An appellation given by 
fome authors to the genus of fhells known by the 
moderns under the name of porcelains and cori- 
che venereee. See Porcetain SHEL. 

MURRE. A provincial name for the razor- 
bill. . 

MUS. In the Linnean fyftem of zoology, a 
diftin& genus of animals of the order of glires, in- 
cluding the whole of the moufe and rat kinds; 
The generical character is, that the lower fore- 
teeth are awl-fhaped. Linneus enumerates 
twenty-one {pecies. 

Mus Atprnus. An appellation given by 
many naturalifts to the mountain-rat, more com- 
monly known by the name of the marmotto. 

Mus Araneus. See SHRew. 

Mus Marinus. See APHRODITA: 

Mus Norwecicus. Anappellation fometimes 
given to the Norway rat, called alfo the lemming. 

Mus PHaraonis. An Egyptian name for the 
ichneumon, a creature of the weafel kind; which 
in that country is treated with uncommon refpett, 
becaufe of it’s deftroying ferpents and other nox- 
ious animals. When dometticated, it ferves in- 
ftead of acat. ,See IcunEUMoON. 

MUSCA. The claffical name for the fly. 
See Fy. 

Musca CraBronirormis and Rapax. Names 
fometimes ufed to exprefs the hornet-Ay. See 
ASILUS. : 

Musca Vzespirormis. See.Wasp-FLy. 

MUSCICAPA. An appellation given by Ai- 
drovandus, and fome others, to the ftone-chatter ; 
making that bird, which is properly an cenanthe; 
one of the fpecies of that genus of the. fly- 
catchers. ‘. 

Muscicapa is alfo a name given to the fly- 
catcher. See Fry-Cartcuer. 

MUSCLE. An Englith appellation for the 
Mytulus or Mytilus; a genus of fhell-fith belong- 
ing to the teftacea clafs of worms, in the Linnean 
fyftem: the characters of which, according to 
fome conchyologifts, are; that the thell is bivalve, 
of an oblong form, terminating in a point, and 
having it’s two extremities equal. It is fome- 
times f{mooth, at others rough; in fome fpecies 
flat; in others elate; and in fome the beak is elate; 
Linnzus, however, gives the fubfequent charac- 
ters of the Mytilus: that the animal is an afcidia; 
the fhell bivalve, and often affixed to fome fub- 
{tance by a beard; and that it’s hinge is without 
a tooth, marked by a longitudinal hollow line. 
This great naturalift enumerates twenty {pecies, 
many of which are found on the Britifh flores. 

Muscrz, Common; the Mytilus Edilis of Lin- 
neus. This fpecies is diftinguifhed by a {trong 
fhell, flightly incurvated on one fide, and angu- 
lated on the other; the end near the hinge bein 
pointed, and the other rounded. When the epi- 
dermis is taken off, 1t is of a deep blue colour. 

Thefe fhells, which are found in immente beds, 


both 
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both in deep water and above low-water mark, 
prove a lufcious, but noxious food, to many con- 
ftitutions. Perfons who eat Mufcles have fome- 
times been affected with eryfipelatous inflamma- 
tions, cutaneous eruptions, and intolerable itch- 
ings all over their bodies, accompanied by great 
reftleffnefs and agitation; and though thefe com- 
plaints have feldom proved mortal, and are eafily 
removed by oil, milk, and emetics; yet they have 
an alarming afpect, and fubject the parties to 
grievous pains. Some authors have pretended, 
that thefe noxious effects never take place but 
between the vernal and autumnal equinox: and 
M. Beunie, a phyfician at Antwerp, in a me- 
moir on this fubjeét, feeras inclined to adopt the 
above opinion; for he recommends abftinence 
from Mutcles during the months of May, June, 
July, and Auguft. Thefe noxious qualities in 
the Mufcle, according to this author, are entirely 
accidental. ‘They are occafioned, fays he, by a 
kind of ftella marina, a little fea-infect, pretty 
common about the mouths of fome rivers, which 
fornetimes lodges itfelf in the Mufcle when in 
queft of food; and whofe fpawn is fo cauftic and 
inflammatory, that, when externally applied to the 
fkin, it produces itchings and tumefactions, both 
painful and difagreeable to ahigh degree. The 
itching occafioned by touching the fpawn of the 
ftella marina is removed by vinegar; and this 
known faét induced M. Beunie to prefcribe the 
external ufe of vinegar after phlebotomy, evacua- 
tions, and emetics. This method of practice, 
however, feems rather to confirm the opinion of 
thofe who afcribe the diforder in queftion to an 
unperceived commencement of putrefaction in 
the Mufcle; vinegar being univerfally known to 
be a moft powerful antifceptic, and no fpecies of 
putrefaction being more noxious and offenfive 
than that of fifh. : 

The common Sea-Mufcle, from the circum- 
ftance of it’s having always been found attached 
to rocks, has been fuppofed by many to be wholly 
incapable of progreffive motion. But this opi- 
nion is erroneous; for when Mufcles have been 
thrown into a pit full of water, they have always 
been found, in a fhort time, collected into one 
heap: a plain proof that they are poffeffed of loco- 
motive powers. Indeed, their progreffive mo- 
tion is wholly performed by means of that mem- 
ber which, from it’s fhape, is ufually called the 
tongue of the Mufcle; but, from it’s ufe in this 
cafe, appears rather to merit the appellation of a 
leg or arm, as, by laying hold of any diftant ob- 
jeét, and then forcibly contracting itfelf again, 
it draws along the whole body of the fifh: the fame 
part, when it has moved the animal to a proper 
place, ferves alfo to fix it there, being the organ 
by which it fpins the thread commonly termed 1t’s 
beard, and by which it affixes itfelf to rocks or 
other objects. Mufcles have long been known 
to poffefs the faculty of attaching themfelves very 
firmly either to ftones, or to the fhells of each 
other; but the means whereby this is performed 
were not properly underftood till the obfervations 
of the accurate Reaumur ferved to explain them. 

It is evident to every perfon who opens a com- 
mon Mufcle, that in the middle of the fith there 
is placed a little blackifh or brownifh body re- 
fembling a tongue: this, in large Mufcles, is 
nearly half an inch long, and about the fixth of 
an inch broad, being narrower at the origin than 
at the extremity. From the root of this tongue a 
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great number of threads are produced, which, 
when fixed to any folid fubftance, hold the Mufcle 
firmly in it’s place: thefe threads are ufually from 
One to two inches in length; and, in thicknefs, 
from that of a hair to a hog’s briftle. They iffue 
out of the fhell in that part where it naturally 
opens, and fix themfelves to any thing that lies in 
their way; to ftones; fragments of fhells; .or, 
which is moft common, to the fhells of other 
Mufcles. 

Thefe threads being expanded on each fide, 
fometimes to the number of one hundred and fifty 
from one fhell, ferve the purpole of fo many ca- 
bles; and each pulling in it’s proper direction, 
they keep the Mufcle fixed againft any force that 
can be offered. The filaments now under con- 
fideration, are generally known by the name of 
beards; and Reaumur difcovered, that if they 
are torn away by any accident, while the animal 
is living in the fea, it has a power of fubftituting 
others in their room. He alfo found, that if a 
quantity of Mujcles were detached from each 
other, put into.a veflel of any fort, and plunged 
into the fea, they would in a fhort time affix 
themfelves both to the fides of their prifon and 
to each other’s fhells; the extremity of thefe 
threads ferving, after the manner of a hand, to 
feize on any thing that the animal is defirous of 
reaching; and the other part, which is more 
flender and fmall, to perform the office of an 
arm in conduéting it. 

In order to inveftigate the manner by which 
the Mufcle performed this operation, our inge- 
nious naturalift put fome of thefe animals irto a 
veffel ; and having covered them with fea-water, 
he obferved that they foon began to open their 
fhells, and each to protrude that little body re- 
fembling a tongue, at the root of which thefe 


threads grow: this part they extended and fhort- 


ened feveral times, and thruft it out in every di- 
rection, trying with it before and behind, and 
on every fide, what were the moft proper places 
on which to fix their threads. At the end of 
thefe experiments, they fuffered it to remain fixed 
for fome time on the fpot which they chofe for 
that purpofe; and then drawing it back into the 
fhell with great agility, it was eafy to perceive 
that they were faftened by one of thofe threads to 
that {pot which it had before touched, and re- 
mained fixed for fome minutes. In repeating 
this procedure, the threads were encreafed in 
number; and being fixed in different places, 
they fuftained the fifh at reft againft any common 
force. 

Thefe feveral threads were found to be very 
different from each other; the new-formed ones 
being more gloffy, white, and tranfparent, than 
the reft: and it appeared, on a clofe examina~ 
tion, that it was not, as might have been moft 
naturally fuppofed, the office of the tongue ta 
convey the old threads, one by one, to the places 
where they were to be attached; burt that thefe 
in reality were become abiolutely ufelefs; and 
that every thread was new-formed for the occa- 
fion. However, in order to be afcertained of 
this, Reaumur cut off all the old threads or beards 
of a Mufcle, as clofely as poffible, without in- 
juring the part; and a proof of the opinion re- 
fpecting their fpining new ones at pleafure was 
brought to this eafy trial, Whether thefe Muf- 
cles, fo deprived of their old ones, could fix 
themfelves as foon as others which had fuffered 
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no injury, and could throw out their threads to 
as great diftances? The experiment proved the 
truth of the conjecture; for thofe whofe beards, 
or old threads, were amputated, fixed themfelves 
as foon as thofe in which they were left, and 
fpread their threads to as great diftances in every 
direction. 

The mechanifm of this manufacture being fo 
far underftood, it now became natural to enquire 
into the properties of the member by which it 
was performed; and it was difcovered, that 
though, from it’s appearance, it might be con- 
fidered as the tongue or arm of the fifh, it was 
more properly denominated the organ by which 
the threads are fpun. 

Though this organ is flattened like a tongue 
for a confiderable part of it’s length, it is never- 
thelefs rounded, or cylindric, at the bafe or in- 
fertion; and is much fimaller there than in any 
other part. Several mufcular ligaments are 
faftened to it about the bafe, which hold it 
firmly againft the middle of the back of the fhell; 
and of thefe licaments four are particularly per- 
ceptible, which ferve to move the body in any 
direction. Along this body there runs a flit or 
crack, which pierces very deeply into it’s fub- 
ftance, and divides it into two longitudinal fec- 
tions: this is properly a canal, along which is 
thrown the liquor which ferves to form the threads; 
and it is in this paffage or flit that thefe threads 
are moulded into their proper form. This canal 
is regularly carried on from the tip of the organ 
to it’s bafe, where it becomes cylindric; which 
cylinder, in this part, is no other than a clofe 
tube or pipe, in which the open canal termi- 
nates. The cylindric tube contains a round ob- 
long body, of the nature of the threads, except 
that it-is much larger; and from the extremity 
of it all the threads are produced; this ferving as 
a large cable to which all the other little cords, 
difperfed towards different parts, are affixed. 
The tube or pipe in which this large thread is 
lodged, feems to be the refervoir of the liquor 
from whence the other threads are formed; it’s 
whole internal furface being furnifhed with glands 
for it’s- fecretion. 

The Mufcle, like many other marine fifhes, 
abounds with this liquor; and if at any time a 
perfon touches the’ bafe of the fpinning organ 
with his finger, it draws away with it a vifcous 
liquor in form of the caterpillar’s threads. Thefe 
threads fix themfelves with equal eafe to the moft 
{mooth and glofly as to rougher bodies; for if 
Mufcles are kept in glafs jars of fea-water, they 
adhere to the glafs as firmly as to any other body. 

It is not as yet afcertained whether the Muf- 
cle pofleffes a power of difengaging it’s threads 
from the body to which they are fixed, and of 
removing from the place where it originally took 
up it’s refidence: however, it appears proba- 
ble, that it remains where it once faftened itfelf, 
though it’s deftruétion fhould be the confequence. 
Reaumur tried this experiment in his jars: when 
the Mufcles had clofely adhered to their fides, 
he poured off part of the falt-water, fo that it then 
appeared neceffary for the fith to quit their hold, 
and defcend lower; but of effecting this they 
feemed not to poffefs any faculty. 

The Mufcle affotds the curious obferver a 
very pleafing object of microfcopical examina- 
tion. The tranfparent membrane, which imme- 
eae oe on opening the fhell, exhibits the 
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circulation of the blood, for a long time toge- 
ther, through an amazing number of veffels. In 
feveral diffected by Leewenhoeck, that naturalift 
difcovered numbers of eggs and embryos in the 
ovarium, all lying with their fharp ends faftened 
to the ftrings of veflels by which they received 
nourifhment. The minute eges, or embryos, 
are placed by the parent in very clofe arrange- 
ment on the outfide of the fhell, to which they 
adhere very firmly, continually increafing in fize, 
till becoming perfect Mufcles, they drop off, 
and provide for themfelves by means of the in- 
{tinéts peculiar to the race. 

Muscre, Great. This fpecies has a ftrong 
fhell, blunt at the upper end; one fide angulated 
near the middle, and from hence dilating towards 
the end, which is rounded. It is the largeft of 
all Britifh Mufcles, often meafuring feven inches 
in length: it lies at great depths in the fea; and 
generally feizes the bait of the ground-lines, 
whereby it is often drawn up. 

Muscre, Duck. The thell of this fpecies is 
lefs convex and more oblong than that of the 
common kind, very brittle, and femi-tranfpa- 
rent. It’s length is about five inches, and it’s 
breadth about two and a quarter. It is found 
in frefh waters; and frequently affords a repatt 
to the crow; which, when the fhell proves too 
hard for it’s bill, flies aloft, and drops it on fome 
rock, whereby it is fra€tured ; and the meat is 
then picked out with facility. 

Muscrz, Swan. This fpecies has a thin brittle 
fhell, very broad and convex, and marked with 
concentric ftriz. It is attenuated towards one 
end, and dilated towards the other. The colour 
is a dull green; the length is fix inches; and the 
breadth three and a half. It inhabits frefh waters; 
and fometimes contains pearls. 

Muscie, Pertucrp. The fhell of this fith 
is delicately tranfparent, and longitudinally rayed 
in a very elegant manner with purple and blue. 
It feldom exceeds two inches in length; and is 
fometimes found in oyfter-beds. 

Muscrz, Horse. A common Englith appel- 
lation for the frefh-water Mufcle, a large fpecies 
of fhell-fifh very common in our fifh-ponds. A 
member of the Academy of Paris, who has made 
a number of curious obfervations on this animal, 
remarks, that they are all hermaphrodites; and 
that, by a {trange method of generation, each indi- 
vidual is capabie of propagating it’s kind, and an- 
nually does fo without the intercourfe of any other. 

The fhell of the frefh-water Mufcle is com- 
pofed of feveral laminze or beds of matter, and 
internally lined with an extremely delicate and 
thin membrane, not eafily perceptible while the 
fhell is recent; but when it becomes dry, ufually 
feparates, and peels wholly off. The fith opens 
and fhuts it’s fhell by a very ftrong hinge, affifted 
by two {trong mufcles; the contraction of thefe 
fhuts the fhells firmly together, and a powerful 
{pring or native force in the animal opens them 
again at pleafure. The part which performs this 
office is diftinéty feen on the back of the fith; 
and is an inch and a half long, and about the 
fixth of an inch wide. 

MUSCULUS MYSTICATUS.. A name 
given by Gefner, and fome other authors, to the 
common whale. Artedi diftinguifhes this from all 
other cetaceous fifhes, by the name of the Whale 
with the fiftule in the middle of the head, and with 
the back fharp towards the tail. 
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MUSEBYTER. An appellation given by 
fome ichthyologifts to the dobula, a German fifh, 
found in feveral of the rivers of that country, 
and nearly refembling the common dace. 

MUSIC-SHELL. An appellation given to 
a fpecies of fhell-fifh of the murex kind; re- 
markable for it’s variegations, confifting of fe- 
veral feries of fpots, placed in rows of lines, 
like the notes of mufic. 

MUSIMON. An animal generally efteemed 
a fpecies of fheep; and defcribed by the ancients 
as common in Corfica, Sardinia, Barbary, and 
the north-eaft parts of Afia. 

Belon calls this creature a fpecies of goat, 
having large horns bending backwards, clofe at 
their bafes, and diftant at their points, with cir- 
cular rug; and diftinguifhes it by the name of 
Tragelaphus, from the apparent mixture of the 
goat and deer in it’s conformation. 

Buffon fuppofes it to be the fheep in a wild 
ftate; and, as fuch, it is defcribed by Pennant. 
It lives in mountainous countries, and runs with 
amazing fleetnefs among the rocks. Thofe of 
Kamtfchatka are fo very ftrong, that ten men 
are fcarcely able to hold one of them: their horns 
are fo large, as fometimes to weigh thirty pounds ; 
, and fo capacious, that young foxes often fhelter 
themfelves in the hollows of fuch as accidentally 
drop in the defarts. 

MUSK; the Mofchus Mofchiferus of Lin- 
neus. ‘This animal was long the difgrace of the 
naturalift: for though the drug which goes by 
it’s name was imported for ages, and ftill im- 
proved in it’s reputation as a perfume and a me- 
dicine, it remained a doubt whether it was pro- 
duced by a hog, an ox, a goat, or a deer. How- 
ever, we have now obtained a pretty accurate 
knowledge of the Mufk, though we are full 
doubtful whether it ruminates or not. 

This animal is deftitute of horns, as well as 
of the fore-teeth in the upper jaw; but it has on 
each fide a flender tufk, near two inches long, 
very fhort on the inner edge, and hanging out 
quite expofed to view. It is three feet fix inches 
long from the head to the tail; the tail is only 
about an inch long; and the head about half a 
foot. In the fore-part of the head it refembles a 
grey-hound ; the ears, which are ereét, and about 
two inches long, are internally of a pale yellow co- 
lour, and externally of a deep brown; the hoofs are 
long, and much divided, fomewhat refembling 
thofe of the goat kind; the hair on the whole 
body, which is remarkable for it’s foftnefs and fine 
texture, is erect, and very long, each hair being 
marked with fhort waves from top to bottom; 
the colour near the lower part is cinereous, black 
near the end, and tipt with ferruginous; on each 
fide of the lower jaw, under the corners of 'the 
mouth, there is a tuft of thick hair; the belly is 
whitifh; and the tail is of the fame colour. The 
female is inferior in fize to the male; it’s nofe is 
fharper; it wants the two tufks ; and has two {mall 
teats. | 

Mufks inhabit the kingdom of Thibet, the 
province of Mohang Meng in China, Tonquin, 
and Bontan. They are found from latitude 60 to 
45; but never wander fo far fouth, except when 
heavy falls of fnow force them thither, through 
hunger, to feed on the corn and new-grown 
rice. They naturally inhabit fuch mountains as 
are covered with pines; they delight in folitudes, 
fhunning mankind; and, if purfued, afcend the 
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highelt cliffs, alike inacceflible to men and dogs, 
They are exceedingly timid; and poffefs fuch a 
quick fenfe of hearing, that they can difcover 
their enemies at a very great diftance. 

The celebrated drug that bears the name of 
this animal, and which is produced from the 
male, is found in a bag or tumour on the belly 
of that fex only, about the fize of a hen’s egg: 
it is furnifhed with two fmall orifices; the largeft 
is oblong, and the other round; the one is naked, 
and the other covered with long hairs. In this 
bag the mufk is contained; for we are informed 
by Gimelin that, on fqueezing it, the perfume 
was forced through the apertures, and confifted 
of a fat brown matter. The hunters cut off the 
bag, and preferve it for fale; but they frequently 
adulterate it’s contents, by adding a number of 
infignificant articles, merely to encreafe the weight. 

Thefe animals muft certainly be extremely nu- 
merous; for Tavernier informs us, that he pur- 
chafed feven thoufand fix hundred and feventy- 
three mufk bags in one journey. The Thibet 
mufk is much fuperior, and confequently dearer, 
than that of any other place. That of Mufcovy 
is reckoned the worft. When in large quantities, 
it emits a very ftrong fmell; but when mixed and 
diffufed, it fends forth a moft grateful perfume. 
Indeed, no fubftance that we know of has a 
{tronger or more permanent fmell: a fingle grain 
of mufk will perfume a whole room; and it’s 
odour will remain for feveral days without any 
fenfible diminution. But, when in a larger pro- 
portion, it will continue for years together; and 
appear but little wafted in it’s weight, though 
it has filled the atmofphere with it’s particles to a 
confiderable diftance. 

Mufk was formerly in the higheft repute as a 
perfume, and but little regarded as a medicine: 
at prefent, it’s character is reverfed; and havine 
been found of great utility in phyfic, it is but 
little regarded for the purpofes of elegance. It 
is particularly ferviceable in nervous and hyfteric 
diforders; and, in fuch cafes, is perhaps the moft 
powerful remedy now in ufe. 

The flefh of the Mufk animal, though much 
infected with this drug, is neverthelefs eaten by 
the Ruffians and Tartars. 

Musk, Brazitran; the Cuguacu-ete of Marc- 
grave. This fpecies is about the fize of the roe- 
buck: in the ears, which are about four inches 
long, the veins are very apparent; the eyes are 
large and black; and the fpace about the mouth 
is of the fame colour. The hind-legs are longer 
than the fore-ones ; and the tail is about fix inches 
long. The hair on the whole body is fhort and 
fmooth; the head and neck are tawny, mixed 
with cinereous; the back, fides, cheft, and thighs, 
are of a bright ruft-colour; and the lower part of 
the belly and infides of the thighs are white. 

This animal, which inhabits Guiana and Brazil, 
is remarkably timid, fwift, and active. Like the 
goat, it will ftand on the point of a rock with it’s 
four legs placed together. It is frequently ob- 
ferved to fwim acrofs rivers, and at fuch times is 
very eafily taken. The Indians hunt it with ex- 
treme avidity, for the fake of it’s fieth as well as 
i’s perfume. The French of Guiana call it 
Biche, becaufe, notwithftanding it’s refemblance 
to the deer kind, both fexes are deftitute of 
horns. 

Musk, Inpian, The Indian Mufk is of an 
olive-colour, and about feventeen inches in length, 


It’s 
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Tt’s throat, breaft, and belly, are white; it’s fides 
and haunches are fpotted, and barred tranverfely 
with white; it’s ears are large and open; and it’s 
tail is very fhort. This creature inhabits Ceylon 
and Java. 

Musk, Guinea. This animal is about ten 
inches long: the head, legs, and all the upper 
part of the body, are tawny; and the belly is 
white : in the lower jaw there are two very broad 
cutting-teeth, and three very flender ones on each 
fide of them; in the upper jaw there are two 
very {mall tufks; the ears are large; and the tail 
is only about one inch in length. 

Linnzus confounds this animal with the reyal 
antelope.. Great numbers of them inhabit the 
_Eaft Indies, Java, and Prince’s Ifland. The na- 
tives catch them in Hittle fnares, carry them in 
cages to market, and fell them for a fum lefs 
than three-pence Englifh money. 

MUSK-RAT;; the Caftor Zibethicus of Lin- 
nzeus. This animal has a thick blunt nofe, fhort 
ears, and large eyes; the toes on each foot are 
feparated; the tail 1s compreffed fideways, very 
thin at the edges, and covered with {mall fcales, 
intermixed with a few hairs; the body and head 
are of a reddifh brown colour; the breaft and 
belly are cinereous, tinged with red; and the 
fur is very fine. The length of the body, from 
the nofe to the tail, is one foot; the tail is nine 
inches; and the whole figure exactly refembles 
that of the beaver. 

But this animal differs from all others, in being 
fo formed that it can enlarge or contract it’s body 
at pleafure. It has a mufcle like that of horfes, 
by which they move their hides, lying imme- 
diately under the fkin, and that furnifhed with 
fuch a power of contraction, together with fuch 
an elafticity in the falfe ribs, that this animal can 
creep into a hole where others, feemingly much 

lefs, cannot poffibly follow it. The female is alfo 
remarkable for two diftinét apertures, the one for 
urine, and the other for propagation. The male 
is equally peculiar in it’s conformation. The 
marks of the fex feem to appear and difappear pe- 
riodically, in proportion as the mufky {mell is 
ftronger or weaker, which happens at particular 
feafons. 

This animal in fome meafure refembles the 
beaver in it’s nature and difpofition: both live in 
focieties during winter; and both form houfes, 
about two feet and a half wide, in which feveral 
families refide together: in thefe they do not af- 
femble, like marmots, in order to fleep; but purely 
_to fhelrer themfelves from the rigours of the fea- 
fon. However, they differ from beavers in hav- 
ing no hoards of provifions; for they only form a 
kind of covert-way to and round their dwellings, 
from whence they iffue to procure water and roots, 
their ufual fubfiftence. 

During the winter feafon their retreats are co- 
vered under a prodigious depth of fnow; for thefe 
animals only inhabit the coldeft parts of North 
America, and confequently they muft lead a life 
of gloom and neceffity. In fummer, they fepa- 
rate, two by two, and feed on the variety of roots 
and vegetables which the earth fpontaneoufly pro- 
duces. At this feafon they become extremely 
fat; and are much fought after, as well for their 
fiefh as their fkins, which are very valuable. 
They then alfo acquire a ftrong {cent of mufk, 

. very grateful to an European, but which the Ca- 
nadian favages cannot endure. What we admire 


mals fo called from their general refemblance to 
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as a perfume, they confider as the mot abomina- 
ble ftench; and call one of their rivers, on the 
banks of which the Mufk-Rats burrow in great 
numbers, by the name of the tinking River. 


| This ftrange diverfity of taftes among mankind 


may perhaps in fome meafure be afcribed to the 
different kinds of food on which they fubfitt: 
fuch as feed principally on rancid oils and raw or 
putrid flefh, often miftake the nature of {cents; 
and having been long accuftomed to naufeous 
{mells, will by habit be taught to regard them as 
perfumes. But though thefe hyperborean fa- 
vages confider the Mufk-Rat as intolerably fcetid, 


| they neverthelefs efteem it’s flefh delicious. 


MUSSAHIR. 


The name of a. bird men- 


| tioned by Arabian authors; who infcrm us that, 


after having fpent the day in fearching for it’s 
food, it employs the whole night in finging: and 
they farther add, that it’s notes are fo melodious, 
as to banifh all thoughts. of fleep from thofe who 
hear them. In this account, though fhort, fiction 
has no doubt a confiderabie fhare; and it is diffi- 
cult to determine how far truth may be connected 
with it. 

MUSTELA; the Weafel. In the Linnean 
fyftem of zoology, this conftitutes a diftine genus 
of quadrupeds of the order of ferze in the clafs of 
mammalia, comprehending eleven fpecies. The 
characters of this genus are; that there are fix cut- 
ting-teeth in each jaw, the upper being ereét, 
acute, and feparate; that the lower are more ob- 
tufe; and that the tongue is {mooth. See Wea- 
SEL. 
Mousrrera Arricana. An appellation given 
by Clufius to an animal properly of the fquirrel 


| kind, and ufually known amone naturalifts by the 
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name of the Barbary fquirrel. 
Musreva is alfo the name of a genus of fithes, 


| of which there are feveral fpecies; the moft com- 


mon of which is the fea-loche, or whiftle-ffh. 
This refembles the common eel in figure, colour, 
and fmoothnefs; but it is not half fo long, in pro- 
portion to the thicknefs; is fomewhat flatter ; and 
has a turgid belly. It is covered with extremely 
minute fcales. The mouth is large, and furnifhed 
with feveral feries of fharp minute teeth; at the 
angle of the lower jaw there is one beard; and at 
the upper part of the noftrils in the upper jaw there 
are two. ‘There are two pair of fins under the 
belly, and one on the back; befides the common 
fin reaching half the length, and extending almott 
to the tail. 

There are feveral fpecies of this fith. 

Mustera Fruviatizis. An appellation given 
by fome authors to the common lampetra, or lam- 
prey. 


Musrera Lumpzen. A name given by Ar- 


tedi and Ray to that fpecies of blennus called Ga- 


lea by Gefner. It 1s diftinguifhed by Artedi un- 
der the name of the blennus with four bifid cir- 
ri or beards under the throat. 

Mustera Marina. An appellation given by 
Bellonius and other ichthyologifts to that fifh 
called in Englifh the fheat ; the Glanus of Pliny, 
and the ancient naturalifts. Artedi diftinguifhes 
it by the name of the filurus, with four beards 
near the mouth. By this character it is diftinly 


| marked from the fifh called the lake, which, 


though a genuine {pecies of the filurus, has only 


one beard. 
MUSTELINUM GENUS. A clafs of ani- 


the 


the weafel in fhape. They are all carnivorous; 
and diftinguifhed from the other quadrupeds of 
that fort by the fmallnefs of their fize, the length 
of their bodies, and the narrownefs of their heads. 
The feet are fmall; and the legs are fhort. The 
teeth are lefs numerous than in many quadrupeds, 
being only thirty-two in number; whereas, in the 
dog kind, there are forty. Their inteftines are 
fhort and fimple; and they have neither colon 
nor ccecum, nor any diftinction of great and 
{mall guts. 

MUSTELUS. An appellation given by 
Gaza, and fome other naturalifts, to the fith called 
ealeus afterias, and ftellatus, by the moderns. 
This fifh is only a variety of the galeus levis, or 
fmooth dog-fifh. Both are accounted one fpecies 
by Artedi, and expreffed by the name of the fqua- 
lus with obtufe or glandulous teeth. 

Muste.us La&vis. A name by which Aldro- 
vandus, and fome other ichthyologitts, have called 
the galeus levis, or fmooth hound-fith of the mo- 
derns. 

MUSTUS FLUVIATILIS. An appella- 
tion fometimes ufed to exprefs that fpecies of cy- 
prinus known in Englifh by the name of the bar- 
bel. 

MUTILLA. A genus of infeéts of the or- 
der of hymenoptera in the Linnzan fyftem: the 
charaéters of which are; that in general they are 
deftitute of wings; that the body is covered with 
fhort hair or down; that the hinder part of the 
thorax is obtufe ; and that the fting is hidden and 
pointed. There are ten fpecies of this genus. 

MUTILUS. A claffical name for the com- 
mon mutcle. 

MUTU. A Brazilian bird of the gallinaceous 
kind, more ufually called the mitu. 

MYA. A genus of the teftacea clafs of 
worms. It’s characters are; that the fhell is bi- 
valve, gaping at one end; and that the hinge, for 
the moft part, is furnifhed with a thick, ftrong, 
broad tooth, not inferted in the upper valve. Lin- 
nzus enumerates feven fpecies. 

Mya, Peart. The fhell of this fpecies is 
thick, coarfe, and opake; of an oblong figure, 
bending inwards on one fide; and externally 
black. It’s ufual breadth is from five to fix in- 
ches; and it’s length about two and a quarter. 

It is found in large rivers, efpecially thofe 
which water the mountainous parts of Great Bri- 
tain; and is famous for producing pearls. There 
have been regular fifheries for this fhell in feve- 
ral of our rivers; and fixteen have fometimes been 
found within one fhell. They are faid to be the 
difeafe of the fifh, analogous to the ftone in the 
human body. | On being {queezed, they ejeét the 
pearls; and often caft them fpontaneoufly in the 
fand of the ftream. 

The River Conway was noted for them in the 
days of Camden. The Irt, in Cumberland, alfo 
produced them; and that celebrated navigator Sir 
John Hawkins obtained a patent to fifh for them 
in that river: he had obferved that pearls were very 
plentiful in the Streights of Magellan, and flat- 
tered himfelf with being enriched by procuring 
them within his own ifland. In the laft century, 
feveral of a large fize were found in the rivers of 
the county of Tyrone and Donegal, in Ireland, 
Scotland alfo produces pearls in abundance; and 
fome of confiderable value. 

Suetonius reports, that Czfar was induced to 
undertake his expedition into Britain for the fake 
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of the pearls which he expected to find there; 
being brought to believe them fo large, that it 
was neceffary to ufe the hand in trying the weight 
of a fingleone. Czefar was unqueftionably difap- 
pointed in his hopes; neverthelefs, we are told 
that he brought home a buckler made of Britith 
pearls, which he fufpended in the temple of Ve- 
nus Genetrix, as a prefent to that goddefs. 

Mya, Asrupt. This fpecies has a broad, up- 
right, blunt tooth, in one valve of the fhell; the 
clofed end rounded; the open end truncated, and 
gaping wide. The external colour of the fhell is 
yellow, marked with concentric wrinkles. It is 
found near low-water mark, under flutchy 
eround. 

Mya, Stopinc. This fhell is brittle, femi- 
tran{fparent, furnifhed with a hinge flightly pro- 
minent, lefs gaping than the abrupt, and floping 
downwards near the open end. It is found on 
different fhores of the Hebrides; where the in- 
clofed fifth is eaten by people of condition. 

Mya, Sano. This fhell is upwards of three 
inches broad, and two inches long in the centre: 
the mouth is large, and rough at the bafe; and the 
whole fhell is of an ovated figure, being narroweft 
at the gaping end. 

Mya, Patntine. This fhell is frequently 
ufed by painters for the purpofe of holding wa- 
ter-colours in; whence it receives it’s name. It 
is about two inches broad, and one long; has a 
fingle longitudinal tooth, refembling a lamina, in 
one fhell; and two in the other. This fpecies is 
found in rivers. 

MYCTERIA. A genus of the eralle; of 
which there is only one known fpecies, the Jabi- 
rugua of Marcerave. 

MYOPS; the Ox-fly. An infect frequently 
confounded with the breeze-fly, but in reality 
differing from it very effentially. It is common 
in woods, and about pathways; and has a long 
and fomewhat deprefled body, of a blackifh grey 
colour. It naturally fixes on oxen, which it tor- 
ments with unceafing virulence. 

MYRMECIPHAGA. An appellation fome- 
times given to the ant-eater. See Ant-Earer. 

MYRMELION. A genus of the neuroptera 
clafs of infects: the diftinguifhing characters of 
which are; that the mouth is formed with jaws, 
and furnifhed with two teeth; that the palpi are 
four, and elongated; that there are no ftemmata; 
that the tail of the male is a forceps, confifting of 
two ftraight filaments; that the antennz are ele- 
vated, and of the length of the thorax; and that 
the wings are deflected. Linnzus enumerates 
five {pecies. 

MYRUS. A fpecies of fea-ferpent of the an- 
euiliform kind; fuppofed, but falfely, to be the 
male murzena. The {nout is very long and fharp- 
pointed; the body is black, flender, and round, 
without fcales or fpots; the cavity for the gills is 
only one on each fide; near the neck a few yellow 
{pots are perceptible while the creature is alive; 
but, after it is dead, they are fcarcely diftinguifh- 
able. The flefh is efteemed tender and deli- 
cate. 

MYS._ An appellation given by Athan, and 
other ichthyologifts of antiquity, to the caprifcus of 
later writers. See Goat-Fisu. 

MYSTOCEROS. An appellation given by 
Gefner to that fpecies of the filurus ufually known 
among the moderns under the name of the fheat- 
fith. It is the Glanus of Pliny and other ancient 

naturalifts ; 
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haturalifts; and diftinguifhed by Artedi by the 
name of the Glurus with four beards under the 
chin. This charaéter fufficiently difcriminates 
between it and the fith called the lake, which, 
though a genuine fpecies of the filurus, has only 
one beard. 

MYSTUS FLUVIATILIS. A name by 
which Bellonius and fome others have expreffed 
the common barbel. 

Mystus Marinus; the Sea-barbel. A fifh 
commonly caught in the Adriatic, and expofed to 
fale in the Venetian markets. It 1s of an oblong 
figure; and of a filvery white colour, variegated 
on each fide with ten obliquely tranfverfe black 
lines. The belly is pure white; the head is long; 
and the tail is forked. Part of the rays of the 
dorfal fin are prickly, and part foft; the irides are 
yellow; the lips are prominent, thick, and foft, 
and only ferrated in the place of teeth; but, in 
the hinder part of the mouth, there are feveral 
rows of molares, or grinders. The {cales are 
large, and clofely adhere to the flefh, which is ex- 
ceedingly agreeable to the tafte. 

Mysrus Niroticus. An appellation given 
by Bellonius to a fifh of the barbel kind, caught 
in the River Nile. The body is thick and 
fhort; the belly is very broad; and the weight 
is fometimes twenty pounds. Some have con- 
jectured that this is only the common barbel, 
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grown to a larger fize than ufual, and hence va- 
rying a little from the ufuai figure. 

MYTILUS. A claffical appellation for the 
mufcle-fhell. See Muscre. 

MYXINE. A genus of the inteftina clafs of 
worms in the Linnzan fyftem. The characters 
are: the body is round, and carinated in the lower 
part; the mouth is cirrous; the jaws are pinnated, 
and furnifhed with many fharp teeth; and there 
areno eyes. Linnaeus mentions only one {pecies, 
to which he gives the name of the glutinous 
Myxine. 

Thefe creatures, which are about eight inches 
long, inhabit the ocean; enter the mouths of 
fifhes when on the hooks of lines that remain a 
tide under water; and frequently devour the 
whole flefh, leaving nothing but the fkin and 
bones. The fifhermen of Scarborough frequently 
draw them up in the robbed fifh. 

Linnzus afcribes to thefe worms the quality of 
converting water into glue. 

MYXON. The name of a fith of the mullet 
kind, called alfo Bacchus. It bears g ftrong re- 
femblance to the common mullet; bu it’s head is 
lefs pointed ; and it’s body, exclufive of the fcales, 
is covered with a mucous matter, 

This fifh has a remarkable irregularity ‘in it’s 
manner of fwimming, which is witha kind of un- 
dulating motion. 
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ACRE. A genus of bivalve fhells; the 
characters of which are, that the fhell is 
fragile, furnifhed with a beard, gapes at one ex- 
tremity, and has a hinge without a tooth. See 
Pinna. 

NAGEMULUS. An appellation given by 
fome ichthyologifts to the Lucioperca of Wil- 
lughby and. others; in Englifh, the pike-perch. 
It is a genuine fpecies of perch, and principally 
diftinguifhed from the common kind by having 
two long teeth on each fide of the mouth. 

NAIA. A fpecies of coluber or fnake; the 
fcuta of whofe abdomen amount to one hundred 
and ninety, and the f{quame of the tail to fixty. 

NAKED DOG. A {fpecies of the canine 
tribe. See Doc. 

NANTES. The name of an order of animals 
under the clafs of amphibia, in the Linnean fy{- 
tem; the characters of which are, that they are 
pinnated, and refpire by lateral branchiz or gills. 

This order comprehends fourteen genera, and 
feventy-fix {pecies. The petromyzon, raja, fqua- 
lus, and others, belong to this order. 

NAPUS. An appellation given to a fpecies 
of voluta, approaching to the nature of the beau- 
tiful and valuable admiral-fhell; and more com- 
monly known by the name of the falfe or baftard 
admiral. 

NARCOS. A name ufed by fome authors to 
exprefs the torpedo, or cramp-fifh; a {pecies of 
raia, diftinguifhed by Artedi under the appellation 
of we a tota laevis, the Ray entirely {mooth. 
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NARINARI. A Brazilian fith of the aquila 
marina kind. It is very large and flat; the fieure 
of the body is nearly triangular; the head, which 
is very large, has a furrow down it’s middle; the 
mouth is fomewhat triangular, but rounded at the 
angles; it has no teeth, but, in their ftead, a bone 
in the under part of the mouth, fhaped like a 
tongue, about three inches long, and one inch 
broad; and in the upper part a fmaller bone of 
fimilar conformation, with which it crufhes it’s 
food. The body is commenly about eighteen 
inches in length, and the tail nearly four feet. 
The flefh has an excellent flavour. 

Naturalifts are agreed that the bones found in 
the mouth of this, and in thofe of other fithes of 
the fame kind, are the foffile filiqueftra. 

NARWAL. An appellation given to a fifh 
of the whale kind, more frequently called the fea- 
unicorn. 

This fifh is inferior to the whale in fize, feldom 
exceeding fixty feet in length; and the body is 
more flender and lefs adipofe. But the moft dif- 
tinguifhing mark of this creature is it’s teeth, (or 
tooth) which project directly forward from the 
upper jaw, and are from nine to fourteen feet in 
length. In all the variety of weapons with which 
nature has armed her different tribes, there is none 
fo large or formidable as this, which is generally 
found fingle: but there is the fkull of a Narwal at 
the Stadthoufe of Amfterdam having two teeth; 
which plainly proves that, in fome of thefe ani- 
mals at leaft, this inftrument is double. Indeed, 
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it is queftionable whether it may not be fo in all; 
and that the deficiency in fome arifes from the dan- 
eerous encounters in which they are almoft conti- 
nually engaged. Yet it muft be owned, that of 
thofe which are taken with only one tooth, no 
focket or remains of another on the oppofite jaw 
are perceptible. Be this as it may, the tooth, or, 
as fome chufe to call it, the horn of the Narwal, 
is the moft terrible of all natural inftruments of 
deftruétion : it is perfectly ftraight, about three or 
four inches in diameter, writhed in the moft curious 
manner, and tapering to a fharp point. It is 
whiter, heavier, and harder, than ivory; it gene- 
rally fprings from the left fide of the head, di- 
rectly forward in a ftraight line with the body; 
and it’s root enters into the focket about one foot 
and a half. 

The extreme length of thefe inftruments has 
induced fome to confider them rather as horns 
than teeth; but, in every refpect, they refemble 
the tufks of the boar and the elephant: they fpring, 
as in thofe animals, from fockets in the upper 
jaw; they poffefs the folidity of the hardeft bone; 
and far furpafs ivory in all it’s qualities. The 
fame error has led others to conjecture, that as 
among quadrupeds the female was often found 
without horns, fo thefe inftruments of defence 
were only to be feen in the male: but this opinion 
has been feveral times refuted by actual expe- 
rience; both fexes having been found armed in a 
fimilar manner; though the horn is fometimes 
wreathed, and at others fmooth; fometimes a little 
incurvated, and at others ftraight; but always 
ftrong, fharp-pointed, and deeply infixed. 

Such powerful weapons of annoyance or de- 
fence, it might naturally be fuppofed, were demon- 
ftrative of the Narwal’s ferocity; neverthelefs, it 
is one of the moft innocent and inoffenfive inha- 
bitants of the deep. It conftantly and harmlefsly 
fports among the other great monfters of the 
ocean, by no means attempting to injure them, 
but feemingly expreffing a degree of pleafure in 
their fociety: however, when offended, it is terri- 
ble; and appears fenfible of the inftruments of de- 
fence with which nature has endowed it. 

The Greenlanders call the Narwal the forerun- 
ner of the whale; for wherever it is feen, the whale 
is fure to appear fhortly after. ‘This may happen 
as well from the natural defire of fociety obferva- 
ble in thefe animals, as from both living on the 
fame kind of food. 

The habits and appetites of the Narwal and the 
great whale are entirely fimilar: being both defti- 
tute of teeth for mafticating their food, they are 
obliged to live on infects; and being both peace- 
able and harmlefs, they always rather fly than fhun 
the combat. The Narwal, however, has a much 
narrower {wallow than the great whale; and there- 
fore does not ftand in need of barbs, to confine 
it’s food when once fucked into it’s mouth. It 
is alfo much fwifter; and would fcarcely ever be 
caught by fifhermen, but for thofe very tufks, 
which, at firft appearance, feem to be it’s princi- 
pal defence. 

As thefe animals are fond of affociatirg toge- 
ther, fo they are always feen in herds; and, when- 
ever attacked, they croud together in fuch a man- 
ner, as to be mutually embarraffed by their tufks; 
by which means they are often locked together, 
and thus prevented from plunging to the bottom: 
it therefore feldom happens that the fifhermen do 
not fecure one or two of their number, which am- 
ply compenfates for their danger and addrefs. 
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From the extraordinary circumftance of the 
teeth of this fifh, it demands a diftiné hiftory ; and 
fuch has been the curiofity of mankind, and their 
defire to procure them, that about a century ago, 
they were confidered as the greateft rarity in the 
world. At that period the art of catching whales 
was unknown; and few of them were ever feen, 
except fuch as were accidentally ftranded on dif- 
ferent coafts. The tooth of the Narwal, there- 
fore, was afcribed to a very different animal from 
that which really produced it: it was fometimes 
dug up among other foffile fubftances; and this 
creature being utterly unknown, and naturalifts 
being inclined to difcover a terreftrial owner, it 
was accordingly attributed to the unicorn, an ani- 
mal defcribed by Pliny as refembling the horfe, 
with one ftraight horn darting forward from the 
centre of it’s forehead. Hence thefe teeth were 
confidered as a {trong teftimony in favour of that 
hiftorian’s veracity, and were exhibited among the 
moft precious relics of antiquity. Even for fome 
confiderable time after the Narwal was well 
known, the deceit was continued, as thofe wha 
were pofleffed of a fingle tooth fold it to great ad- 
vantage. At prefent, however, the impofture is 
fully detected; and the tooth of the Narwal is 
only eftimated according to it’s weight and fize. 

NASUS. A frefh-water fifh common in the 
Rhine, the Danube, and other large rivers of Ger- 
many; though unknown in England; and called 
by different authors the fimus, favetta, and pla- 
ty-rynchos. In fhape and colour, it ftrongly re- 
fembles the chubb; it commonly meafures about 
nine inches in length; and is a loofe, infipid- 
tafted fifh. It fpawns in May; at which time the 
males are rougher than at any other feafon; and 
their heads are fpeckled with white, like the com- 
mon rudd. At this feafon alfo they fwim toge- 
ther in immenfe fhoals, fo that two or three thou- 
fand have been fometimes caught in the fpace of 
one night. 

NATIX. An appellation given by ancient 
writers to the Nerita. 

NATOLIAN GOAT. See Goar. 

NATRIX. The common, or water-fnake ; 
called alfo the torquata, from the ring which 
encircles it’s neck, It is thicker and longer than 
the viper; and though capable of {wimming with 
facility, and therefore often in the water, it is 
properly a land animal. It lays a number of 
eges, generally in dung-hills, where they are 
hatched either by the warmth of the place, or the 
heat of the fun. 

This animal is commonly foundin bufhy places, 
and near waters. In winter it lodges in the banks 
of ditches, or about the roots of trees, where it con- 
tinues ina ftate of torpidiry till the heat of the fun 
recals it to life and motion. It is entirely divefted 
of any poifonous qualities ; nor will it even bite 
when gentlyhandled. Itfubfifts on mice, frogs, and 
infeéts ; and fometimes on vegetable productions. 

The back of this fnake is of a dufky earth- 
colour; the belly is variegated with black and 
a blueifh white; but near the head it is almoft 
wholly white, having only a few {mall {pots of 
black at the fides, the colour growing darker 
towards the end of the tai]. The whole belly is 
overf{pread with long parallel fcales, placed tranf- 
verfely ; the back and fides are covered with {mail 
fcales, and variegated with feveral ftreaks and 


fpots of black ; upwards of eighty tran{verfe lines 


run from the back to the fides; and, exclufive 
of thefe, there are two other rows of fmaller ones, 
in 
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in the form of fpots, near the middle of the 
- back. The head is covered with large fcales, of 
a more dufky hue than thofe of the reft of the 
body; and the upper jaw is white on each fide, 
with four or five flight black lines croffing it. 
The chain is yellow, compofed of two large 
fpots of that colour, one placed on each fide of 
the neck, between which appears a triangular fpot 
of a deep black, with it’s top directed towards 
the tail. It is deftitute of the long canine teeth 
of the viper, and other poifonous reptiles, by 
means of which the poifon is conveyed into the 
wound; but has two rows of {mall ferrated teeth, 
deftined by nature for the fole purpofe of matti- 
cation. 

The above minute defcription of this reptile 
feemed neceffary, in order to difcriminate between 
it and the viper, with which it is fometimes con- 
founded. 

NATTER-JACK; the Rana Rubeta of Lin- 
neus. This creature, which frequents dry and 
fandy places, is found on Putney Common ; and 
alfo near Revefby Abbey, in Lincolnfhire, where 
it obtains this appellation. It never leaps; 
nor does it crawl with the flow pace of the toad; 
but it’s motions rather refemble running. 

Several of thefe animals are commonly found to- 
gether; and, like the reft of the genus, they generally 
appear in the evenings. ‘The length of the body 
is two inches and a quarter, the breadth being 
one and a quarter; the length of the fore-legs is 
upwards of one inch, and that of the hind-legs 
nearly two. The upper part of the body is of 
a dirty yellow hue, clouded with brown, and 
covered with porous pimples of unequal fizes ; 
and on the back there is a yellow line. The 
under part of the body is fomewhat paler, and 
marked with black fpots, feeling fomewhat rough; 
the fore-feet are furnifhed with four divided toes; 
and the hind with five, a little webbed. 

NAVICULA. An appellation given by the 
French conchyologifts to a clafs of fhells, more 
cencrally known by the name of Nautilus. 

NAUPLIUS. A name fometimes ufed to 
exprefs the nautilus. 

WNAUTILUS. A genus of fhell-fith;. the 
chara€ters of which are, that the general figure 
of the fhell fomewhat refembles a boat or veffel, 
adapted for fwimming ; but, in the different fpe- 
cies, it is of very various conformation, roundifh 
or oblong, thin or thick, furrowed or fmooth, 
fometimes auriculated, and fometimes not. 

Different conchyologiits among the ancients 
and moderns have denominated this fhell Nau- 
tilus, from Pilus, Nauplius, Nauticus, Ovum Po- 
lypi, and Polypus Teitaceus; and it is fuppofed 
that men firft difcovered the method of failing 
in veffels from obferving the practice and habits 
of this creature. 

The Nautilus is of two kinds: the one has a 
thin fhell, and genera!ly keeps near the fea-fhore, 
on which it is often thrown by the waves, where 
it frequently quits it’s fhell, and perifhes; and 
the other either continues in it’s fhell like a {nail, 
or feldom ventures out of it; but fometimes 
thrufts out a kind of arms. 

When the former genus is about to fail, it ex- 
tends two of it’s arms aloft, and between thefe 
fupports a membrane, which it expands on pur- 
pofe, and fupplies the place of a fail; the two 
other arms it hangs out of the fhell, to ferve oc- 
cafionally either as oars or a fteerage; but this 
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laft office is generally performed by the tail. 
When the fea is calm, numbers of thefe creatures 
are frequently feen amufing themfelves with 
failing; but, as foon as a ftorm arifes, or any 
other accident difturbs them, they draw in their 
legs, and {wallowing as much water as will enable 
them to fink, they plunge to the bottom: after- 
wards, when defirous of rifing again, they void 
this abundant water by a number of apertures, 
of which their legs are full. 

The fhell of the other genus is thick, and di- 
vided into forty or more partitions, which grow 
{maller and fmaller as they approach the extre- 
mity or centre of the fhell; and between each 
of thefe cells and the adjoining one there is a com- 
munication by means of a hole in the centre of 
each partition, through which runs a pipe, the 
whole length of the fifh. 

It is generally fuppofed that this animal occa- 
fionally changes the place of it’s refidence by 
moving from one of thofe cells to another, through 
the fmall tube; but this is by no means probable, 
as it is impoffible to conceive how the body of 
the fifh could be fo much diminifhed or extended, 
as to pafs through the only vifible aperture in 
the fhell. It feems therefore more confonant to 
reafon, to fuppofe that the fith always occupies 
the largeft chamber in it’s fhell; that is, it lives 
in the cavity between the mouth and the firft par- 
tition; and that it never removes out of this; but 
that all the apparatus of cells and a pipe of com- 
munication, which we fo much admire, ferve 
only to admit occafionally air or water into the 
fhell, in fuch proportions as may anfwer the 
creature’s demands when inclined either to fink or 
fwim. 

It muft be obferved, that the polypus is by no 
means to be confounded with the thin or paper- 
fhelled Nautilus, notwithftanding the great fimi- 
larity in their arms and bodies; nor is the cornu 
ammonis, fo frequently found foffile, to be con- 
founded with the thick-fhelled Nautilus, though 
the concamerations and general ftructure of the 
fhell are both alike; for there are great and ef- 
fential differences between all thofe kinds. 

_ The following are fome of the moft curious 
fpecies of the Nautilus clafs. 

NauvTILus, PEARL-SHELLED. This fpecies ob- 
tains it’s name from the beautiful colour of the 
internal furface of it’s fhell, which may vie with 
the fineft pearls. It is found in the Archipelago, 
and other feas; and is frequently difcovered foffile 
in the clay-pits and quarries of different parts of 
England. : 

Navtitus, Tuicx, Lirrzie. This thell is of 
a roundifh figure, feldom exceeding one inch and 
a half in diameter. The furface of the whole 
fhell is fmooth; the opening of the mouth is 
large, and nearly circular, though partly filled 
up behind by the fpiral part of the fhell being 
reverted; the colour of the outfide is a pale tawny 
brown, with lines or ftreaks of a darker hue: 
the infide is bright and perlaceous; and at the 
bottom there is an aperture, running through a 
multitude of cells into which the inner cavity is 
divided. 

The Little Thick Nautilus. is found in the 
Perfian Guiph, and the Oriental feas. 

Nautizus, THiIn-Earep. This fpecies is ex- 
tremely beautiful, about ten inches long, and 
furnifhed with a very thin fhell. The aperture 
of the mouth is very large, and of an ovated 
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fhape, but truncated at the hinder part, where 
the fpiral turn enters it; the edge of the mouth 
is undulated; and at the hinder extremity there 
are two appendages, called ears, one on each 
fide the twifted part of the fhell. The external 
and internal furfaces are of the moft beautiful 
white colour, marked on the outer fide with un- 
dulated ridges, and a great number of tubercles; 
the back is hollowed through it’s whole extent; 
and from the centre arifes a denticulated ridge. 

This animal is common in the Eaft Indian, 
fome parts of the American feas. 

Nautitus, Paper. This fpecies receives it’s 
name from the thinnefs of the fhell, which is 
about the confiftence of {trong paper or parch- 

ment; and is often twelve inches long, compreffed 
on both fides. The opening of the mouth is 
very long and narrow, and there are no ears ; 
but the angles of the hinder part of the mouth, 
between which the fpiral turn of the fhell enters 
the cavity, are high and fharp. The whole ex- 
tetnal furface is beautifully variegated with un- 
dulated lines, and hollow fpaces between them; 
and a furrow runs all along the back, on each 
fide of which the ridges are fharp and {errated. 

NautiLus, Tun, Earuess. This fpecies is 
but five inches long, and three or four deep ; the 
aperture of the mouth is very long and narrow; 
the fhell is very thin and delicate; and the colour 
is a yellowifh white. 

A celebrated French conchyologift gives the 
fubfequent {hort characters of all the known fpe- 
cies of the Nautilus. The great fmooth and 
thick Nautilus; the little Nautilus with a fmooth 
and thick fhell; the fmooth and thick umbili- 

‘cated Nautilus; the common concamerated Nau- 
tilus; the furrowed and empty Nautilus, with 
no diaphragms or feparations within; the thin 
and flatted papyraceous Nautilus; the auriculated 
Nautilus, with a wider fhell; the undulated and 
furrowed Nautilus, with dents on each fide of the 
edge; and the Nautilus with a ridged and fer- 
rated back: which laft fpecies is commonly feen 
in cabinets, being much valued on account of 
it’s beautiful pearlaceous colours. 

NAZARETH, Birp or. 
fometimes given to the dodo. 

NEBRUS. A name ufed by fome of the an- 
cients to exprefs the Hinnuleus, or deer of one 
year old: the fecond year it is called Pattalia; 
the third, Dicrota; and the fourth, Cladii. 
term Ceraftae was applied to this animal when 
above four years old. 

NECYDALIS. A genus of the coleoptera 
order of infects in the Linnean fyftem: the dif- 
tinguifhing characters of which are; that the an- 
tenne are fetaceous; that the exterior wings are 
fmaller, fhorter, and narrower, than the interior; 
and that the tail is fimple. 

Linnzus enumerates eleven fpecies. 

NEEDLE FISH. The English appellation 
for the fyngnathus, with the middle of the body 
hexangular, and the tail pinnated. 

NeEpDte, Sra, Weft Indian. The fith fo called 
_has a fquare body, above a foot long, and of a 
blueifh colour, fomewhat inclining to green on 
the back, and to filvery on the belly: the head is 
almoft triangular, with a{nout near tenincheslong, 
hard, flender, and fharp as a needle; the mouth 

is armed with fmall hooked teeth; and the lower 
jaw is longer than the upper. A fingle fin runs 
from the head to the tail, of a green colour, and 
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fhining like glafs; the tail is bifid like that of the 
mackarel; and the fifh is white and well-fla- 
voured. 

NEEDLE SHELL. An Englifh term for 
the centronia and echinederma, called otherwife 
the fea-urchin. 

NEEDLE SHELL is a name alfo ufed by fome 
naturalifts to exprefs a {pecies of the turbo, which 
is flender, and has ventricofe fpires and a fmall 
mouth. 

NEGRO. A large bird, ftrongly refembling the 
crane kind; more ufually known among authors 
by it’s Brazilian name, jabiru. 

NEPA. A genus of the hemiptera clafs of 
infects in the Linnzan fyftem: the characters of 
which are; that the animal has an inflated back; 
four wings complicated in the form of a crofs, 
and in the fore part coriaceous; the anterior feet 
cheliform; and the other four ambulatory. There 
are feven known fpecies. 

Nepa is alfo a term fometimes ufed by natu- 
ralifts to exprefs a crab, and at others a fcorpion. 

NEREIS. A genus of infects, the body of 
which is of a cylindric figure; and the tentacula 
are four in number, two of them being ufually 
very fhort. Hill refers thefe infects to the gym- 
narthria clafs; but other naturalifts have defcribed 
them under the appellation of the fcolopendra 
marina. 

Nergts is alfo a Linnean name for a genus 
of the mollufca order of worms; the body of 
which is formed for creeping, oblong, and linear 5 
the lateral tentacula are pencilled; the mouth is 
unguiculate ; and above it are plumofe tentacula. 

There are eleven fpecies, feveral of which aré 
found in the Britifh feas. 

Nereis, Bricut. This fpecies illuminates 
the fea after the manner of glow-worms, but 
with a much brighter luftre. Sometimes, by their 
means, the whole liquid element feems to be in 
a glow during the night; and, in rowing, it is 
not uncommon to fee every oar fpangled with 
them, while the water flames with more than 
ufual brightnefs. Thefe creatures, however, are 
too minute to admit of a particular examination; 
for it is the affemblage of myriads of them that 
affords the noCturnal blaze. 

Nerers, Boc. This fpecies, which inhabits 
moift fituations, has a linear, jointed body, with 
a filiform foot iffuing from each joint. The 
whole animal is fcarcely larger than the fhort 
briftle of a hog; and it’s peculiar conformation 
can only be feen by the affiftance of the mi- 
crofcope. 

Nerets, Brug. This creature, which is found 
in the deep, is fmcooth, deprefied, and composed 
of a vaft number of fegments of a blucifh green 
colour; and a longitudinal fulcus runs along the 
belly for the fpace of four inches. 

Nereis, SHELL. This fpecies, which inhabits * 
the Sabella, has a flat body, attenuated towards 
the tail, and pellucid; on each fide there are thir- 
teen feet; and about the mouth there is a feries 
of very fine filaments. 

Nereis, Rep. This fpecies has a flender de- 
preffed body; two black {pots on the front; is 
attenuated at the extremity, when the forceps is 
withdrawn; and has a deep and longitudinal line 
along the middle ‘of the back. The length is 
about four inches; and the fegments are ex- 
tremely numerous. Penant informs us, that this 
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NERFLING. A frefh-water fifh of the lea- 
ther-mouthed kind, common in fome of the Ger- 
man lakes, and there alfo known by the name of 
the orfforforve. There are two kinds of this fifh: 
the flefh of the one is white when dreffed; and 
that of the other is yellowifh, or reddifh. They 
appear to be varieties of the common Englifh 
rudd. 

NERITE. A genus of fhell-fith of the uni- 
valve kind; the diftinguifhing characters of which 
are, that the fhell is gibbous, flattifh at the bot- 
tom, and furnifhed with a femiorbicular aperture. 
The inclofed animal is a flug. 

Nerirz, Livip. This fpecies is umbilicated 
with five fpires,. generally marked with fhort 
brown ftripes, but varying in colour. 

NeRITE, STRAND. This {pecies, which is about 
the fize of.ahorfe-bean, has a thick thell with four 
fpires; and is generally of a fine yellow colour; 
but, like the reft of the genus, fometimes varies. 
It is commonly found near fea-rocks. 

Nerite, River. This animal, which has a 
brittle, dufky fhell, marked with white’ fpots, 
and two fpires, inhabits gentle rivers and ftanding 
waters. It is about the fize of the head of a 
large pins: | 

NEROPHIDION. © An appellation given by 
fome ichthyologifts to the acus or fyngnathus of 
Artedi, diftinguifhed by that author under the 
name of the hexagonal-bodied fyngnathus, with 
the tai! pinnated; and by others under the name 
of the acus Ariftotelis, and acus fecunda fpe- 
cies. Some alfo call it the blennus. 

NETTLE, SEA.. A genus of marine zoo- 
phytes, of which there are two kinds; one com- 
prehending fuch as remain always fixed in one 
place, like fea-plants; and the other, fuch as 
change their fituations, and poffefs a progreffive 
motion. . This is the divifion of Ariftotle: but, 
in contradiction. to it, Reaumur afferts, that all 
thefe Nettles are endowed with locomotive 
powers; and this feems to be confirmed by the 
obfervations of other modern naturalifts. Indeed, 
Reaumur apprehends that they are real animals; 
becaufe they have organized bodies, and indi- 
cate fenfation whenever touched: befides which, 
they lay hold of thofe fifh and fhell-fith which 
they eat, and have alfo a progretfive motion. 

-Thefe Nettles afflume fo many various fhapes, 
that it is not poffible to defcribe them under any de- 
terminate figure: in general, however, their exter- 
nal formation approaches neareft to a truncated 
cone, having the bafe affixed to a ftone. Some are 
of a greenifh colour; fome are whitifh; and others 
are rofaceous. In fome thefe colours appear uni- 
formly over the whole furface; and in others, 
they are mixed with fpots and ftreaks: fometimes 
alfo thefe fpots are irregularly diftributed; at 
other times regularly; but always in a pleafing 
and aereeable manner. 

The wandering Sea-Nettles poffe/s nothing in 
common with the preceding, except the name ; 
and they receive different appellations according 
to their fituation and fize. Reaumur thinks that 
they may with more propriety be called Sea-jellies ; 
for in reality their flefh, if it may be fo called, 
always pofiefles the colour and confiftence of a 
jelly. When thrown on the fea-coaft, they ap- 
pear. perfectly motionlefs; which circumftance 
may arife from various caufes fufficient to deprive 
them of life. 

The firft kind of Sea-Nettle produces a fimilar 
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effect with the common ftinging-nettle, and hence 
they received their name: however, all the va- 
rieties which are generally confidered as fixed to 
fome particular fpot, have not this ftinging qua- 
lity; and, in fome feas, it is faid that none of 
them pofiefs it. 

Of the wandering fort, fome exhibit the ap- 
pearance of a {pongy, hollow, round mafs, pierced 
in the middle; furnifhed with a kind of tentacula; 
and, when handled, melting away like ice, at the 
fame time that they occafion a painful itching. 
See Mepusa, Actinia, Urtica-Marina, and 
ANIMAL-FLOWER. 

NEUROPTERA. A clafs of four-winged 
infects in the Linnzan fyftem; fo called from 
their having membranaceous wings with nerves, 
difpofed in a reticulated form. Linnzus com- 
prehends feven genera under this clafs. 

NEWT. An appellation frequently given to 
the common eft; the lacerta paluftris. of Lin- 
nus, and the warty lizard of the Britith zoolo- 
oft. 

NHARNDIA. The name of an American 
frefh-water fifth of the anguilliform kind, witha 
long adipofe body, gradually becoming more 
flender towards the tail. The belly is foft; the 
head is fat; and the mouth, which exhibits a 
parabolic figure, is armed with fmall teeth. The 
ufual length of this fith is from eight to ten 
inches; the tail is bifid; the head is covered 
with a ftrong fhelly coat, of a dufky brown co- 
lour; the back and fides are of a blueifh grey 
hue; the larger dorfal fin is of the fame colour, 
the reft being wholly black; and on each fide 
there is a red line, which extends from the gills 
toi the tail. 

NHANDUAPOA. A Brazilian bird; called 
alfo jabiruguacu; but more frequently known by 
it’s Dutch appellation, fcur vogel. ; 

NHANDUGUACU. A Brazilian bird of 
the caflowary kind; a fpecies of the ftruthia or 
oftrich in the Linnean fyftem, but fmaller than 
the common cr African oftrich. It’s body is 
pretty large; it’s neck is long; it’s legs are very 
Jong and thick; it’s wings are fo fhort, that they 
are unfit fer flying; and it’s feathers are grey, and 
pretty long on the back. It commonly carries 
it’s neck bent like a fwan; it’s head is fhaped like 
that of a goofe; and the back feathers fall down 
over the rump, and form a fort of tail. This 
bird runs with the fleetnefs of a greyhound; and 
feeds on flefh and fruits. 

NHAQUUNDA. A fmall American frefh- 
water fifh, with an oblong body, in every part 
almoft of the fame thicknefs. The head and 
mouth refemble thofe of a pike; the ufual length 
of the body is about four inches; it poffeffes the 
faculty of extending it’s upper lip, and rounding 
the aperture of it’s mouth; but it has no re- 
gular teeth. The tail is covered with a hard: 
fhelly cruft, and the body with pretty large fcales ; 
the back and fides are of a filvery grey colour; 
and the belly is white. On each fide it has a 
fingle row of round black fpots, each about the fize 
of a pea; and among thefe a number of {mall blue 
ones. 

NIGHTINGALE. The Motacilla Lufcinia 
of Linnzus. 

The Nightingale not only charms the ear with 
it’s melody, but it’s very name ferves to embellifh 
poetic defcription, and to convey a kind of plea- 
fure to the mind which cannot be depicted. Al- 
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moft every modern writer mentions it with enthu- 
fiafm; and every ancient, who engaged in the 
delineation of beautiful nature, has exerted him- 
felf to raife it’s reputation. 

‘The Nightingale,’ fays Pliny, ‘ that for 
fifteen days and nights, hid in the thickeft 
fhades, continues her note without intermiffion, 
deferves our attention and wonder. How fur- 
prizing that fo loud a voice can refide in fo {mall 
a body! Such perfeverance in fo minute an ani- 
mal! With what a mufical propriety are the 
founds it produces modulated! The note at one 
time drawn out into a long breath, now ftealing 
off into a different cadence, now interrupted by 
a break, then changing into a new note by an un- 
expected tranfition, now feeming to renew the 
fame ftrain, and then fruftrating expectation ! 
She fometimes feems to murmur within herfelf; 
full, deep, fharp, fwift, drawling, trembling ; 
now at the top, the middle, and the bottom of 
the {cale! In fine, in that little bill feems to re- 
fide all the melody which man has vainly la- 
boured to produce from a variety of ftrings and 
inftruments. Some even feem to be poffeffed of 
a different fong from the reft, and mutually con- 
tend with great ardour. ‘The vanquifhed bird is 
then feen only to difcontinue it’s fong with it’s life.’ 

Such is the defcription of Pliny; and from hence 
it might be imagined, that the Nightingale was 

offeffed of a perfevering ftrain: this, indeed, is 
the fact with refpect to the Italian Nightingale; 
but, in the hedges of this country, the little 
fongftrefs is lefs liberal of her mufic. Her note, 
however, is foft, various, and interrupted: fhe 
fo frequently paufes, that the paufing-fong would 
be the proper epithet for this bird’s mufic with 
us; which is more pleafing than the warbling of 
any other bird, becaufe it is heard at a time when 
all the reft are filent. 

The Nightingale derives it’s name from Night, 
and the Saxon word Galan, to Sing; expreffive of 
the time when it’s harmony is heard. It is about 
the fize of the red-ftart, but more flender, longer- 
bodied, and more elegantly formed. The head 
and back are of a pale tawny colour, dafhed with. 
olive; the throat, breait, and upper part of the 
belly, are of a light gloffy afh-colour; and the 
Jower belly is almoft white. The exterior webs 
of the guill-feathers are of a dull reddifh brown 
hue; the tail‘ is of a deep tawny red; the legs and 
feet are of a deep afh-colour ; the irides are hazel ; 
and the eyes are remarkably large and animated. 

This bird, the moft celebrated of the feathered 
tribe for the variety, length, and {weetnefs of it’s 
notes, vifits England about the beginning of 
April, and leaves it in Auguft. It is found only 
in fome of the fouthern parts of this country; 
and is faid to be unknown in Scotland, Ireland, 
and North Wales. It generally frequents thick 
hedges and low coppices; and as it ufually 
ftations itfelf in the middle of fome bufh, it is 
therefore but feldom feen. It begins it’s fong in 
the evening, which it continues by intervals during 
the whole night; and, if not difturbed, will fit for 
fome weeks together on the fame tree. 

The Nightingale builds it’s neft about the be- 
ginning of May: it is compofed of ftraw, mofs, 
and the leaves of trees; is ufually fituated near 
the bottom of fome hedge, where it is thickeft 
and beft fheltered; and fo artfully fecreted, as 
generally to elude the penetrating eye of the 
{choolboy. 
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The Nightingale lays four or five eggs, of a 
brown nutmeg colour; but, in this climate, the 
whole number is feldom hatched. 

The {weetnefs of this bird’s melody has induced 
many to abridge it of it’s liberty, in order to fe- 
cure it’s fong: it’s notes, however, when in cap- 
tivity, are lefs alluring; though Gefner allows it 
to be the moft agreeable fongfter in a cage; and 
affures us, that it 1s poffefled of a moft admirable 
faculty for talking. He even relates a long 
dialogue which paffed between two Nightingales 
at an inn in Ratifbon, in which not only the 
human voice was admirably imitated, but infinite 
fagacity and ftrength of argumentation were dif- 
played on both fides. Thus, when we are poffeffed 
of high reputation for any one quality, the world is 
then ready enough to give us allowance for others 
to which we have but fmall pretenfions. Gefner 
indeed feems to credit the relation of his corre- 
fpondent; but we only repeat it, as a proof how 
the moft enlightened minds may be biaffed on a 
favourite fubject; and how difficult it is to dif- 
criminate between truth and error, when our 
paffions or prejudices prompt our belief. 

‘ Whilft I was at Ratifbon,’ fays this natura- 
lift, ‘I put up at an inn, the fign of the Golden 
Crown, where my hoft had three Nightingales. 
What I am going to repeat is wonderful, almoft 
incredible, and yet true. ‘The Nightingales were 
placed feparately, fo that each was fhut up by it- 
felf in a dark cage. It happened at that time, 
being the {pring of the year, when thofe birds 
are wont to fing indefatigably, that I was fo af- 
ficted with the ftone, that I could fleep but very 
little all night. It was ufual then about mid- 
night, when there was no noife in the houfe, but 
all ftill, to hear the two Nightingales jangling, 
talking with each other, and plainly imitating 
men’s difcourfes. For my part, I was almoft loft 
in wonder; for at this time, when all elfe was 
quiet, they held conferences together, and repeated 
whatever they had heard among the guefts by 
day. Thofe two of them that were moft notable, 
and mafters of this art, were fcarcely ten feet dif. 
tant from each other. The third hung more re- 
mote, fo that I could not well hear it as I lay 
a-bed. But it is wonderful to tell how thofe two 
provoked each other; and, by anfwering, invited 
and drew each other to fpeak. Yet did they not 
confound their words, or talk both together, but 
rather utter them alternately and of courfe. Be- 
fides the daily difcourfe of the guefts, they chanted 
out two ftories, which generally held them from 
midnight till morning; and that with fuch modu- 
lations and inflexions, that no man could have 
fuppofed would have come from fuch little crea- 
tures. When I afked the hoft if they had been 
taught, or whether he obferved their talking in 
the night, he anfwered, No. The fame faid the 
whole family. But I, who could not fleep for 
nights together, was perfectly fenfible of their dif- 
courfe. One of their {tories was concerning the 
tapfter and his wife, who refufed to follow him to 
the wars, as he defired her; for the hufband en- 
deavoured to perfuade his wife, as far as I under- 
{tood by the birds, that he would leave his fer- 
vice in that inn, and go to the wars, in hopes of 
plunder. But fhe refufed to follow him, refolving 
either to ftay at Ratifbon, or go to Nierembere. 
There was a long and earneft contention between 
them; and all this dialogue the birds repeated. 
They even rehearfed the unfeemly words that aa 
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caft out between them, and which ought rather to 
have been fuppreffed and kept a fecret. But the 
birds not knowing the difference between mo- 
deft, immodeft, filthy and honeft words, did out 
with them. The other ftory was concerning the 
war, which the Emperor was then threatening 
againft the Proteftants; which the birds proba- 
bly heard from fome of the generals that had held 
conferences in the houfe. Thefe things did they 
repeat in the night after twelve o'clock, when 
there was a deep filence. But in the day-time, 
for the moft part, they were ftill; and feemed to 
do nothing but meditate and revolve with them- 
felves upon what the cuefts conferred together as 
they fat at table, or in their walks. ‘ 

©] verily had never believed our Pliny writing 
fo many wonderful things concerning thefe little 
creatures, had I not myfelf feen with my eyes, 
and heard them with my ears, uttering fuch things 
as I have related. Neither yet can I of a fudden 
write all, or call to remembrance every particular 
I have heard.’ 

The Nightingale feldom fings when near it’s 
neft, left it fhould by that means be difcovered; 
frequents cool and fhady places, among {mall 
groves and bufhes; and delights to fit on no lofty 
tree, except the oak. 

Young Nightingales, intended for the cage, 
fhould not be taken from the neft till they are al- 
moft as well fledged as the old ones: for though, 
when pretty old, they are apt to be fullen, and to 
refufe their food, yet their mouths are eafily 
opened; and, after being forcibly fed for a few 
days, they begin to be reconciled to their fitua- 
tion, and voluntarily to eat. 

NicutTincatz, American. This bird, which 
is a native of the Weft Indies, was firft defcribed 
by Edwards. The upper mandible is of a dufky 
or blackifh colour, the under one being flefh- 
coloured; the top of the head, the upper fide of 
the neck, the back, and the upper fides of the 
wings and tail, are of a dark greenifh brown co- 
lour; the under fide, from the bill to the tail, is 
of a dirty orange-colour; and the inner coverts of 
the wings, as well as the inner webs of the quill 
and tail-feathers, are likewife orange. From 
above the angles of the mouth, a dufky line paffes 
through each eye; from beneath the angles of the 
mouth, another dufky line paffes under each eye; 
fome orange-coloured lines extend from the nof- 
trils above the eyes; and the feet, legs, and claws, 
are of a dirty brown or blackifh colour. 

NicuTtincaLe, Mocx. An appellation fome- 
times given to the black-cap. See Bracx-Cap. 

NicatincaLz, Vircinian. The common, 

-but improper appellation, of a bird of the grofs 
-beaked kind, the coccothrauftes Indica criftata of 
authors. This bird is fomewhat lefs than the 
blackbird ; the beak is very large and thick; a 
black line furrounds the eyes and noftrils; the 


head is ornamented with a very high and beauti-: 


ful creft; and the whole plumage is of a very fine 
"lively red colour, fomewhat paler on the head and 
tail. 

This elegant bird, which is a native of Virgi- 
nia, is frequently imported into England, where it 
is much valued both for it’s beauty and fone. 

NINTIPOLONG. A Ceylonefe name for a 
fpecies of ferpent, called alfo ferpens hypnoticus. 
It’s bite is highly deleterious, bringing on a deep 
fleep, which generally terminates in death. It is 
of a deep blackith brown colour, variegated with 
{mall white fpecks. 
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NIQUI. An American appellation for a fifth, 
of the cucullus kind, approaching to the figure of 
that fpecies commonly called draco, and areneus 
marinus; in Englifh, the weever. It is commonly 
caught on the American fhores; and, except the 
liver and gall, which are efteemed poifonous, the 
flefh is both wholefome and agreeable. 

NISUS. A name by which fome ornitholo- 
gifts exprefs the accipiter fringillarius, or {parrow- 
hawk. 

Nisus is alfo ufed by fome ancient naturalifts 
to fignify the haliztus, or aquila marina; in Eng- 
lith, the fea-eagle, or ofprey. 

NITEDULA. A claffical appellation for the 
field-moufe. 

NOAH’S ARK SHELL. A fpecies of fea- 
fhell of the cordiform kind. The cabinets of the 
curious afford three varieties of this fhell: the 
common kind; the yellow and white kind, with 
broad irregular lines; and a variegated kind. To 
thefe varieties may be referred the oblong bucar- 
dium, or ox-heart fhell; calied alfo the baftard 
Noah’s Ark. 

NOCTIBO. An appellation given by the 
Portuguefe to a fmall Brazilian bird, a f{pecies of 
the goat-fucker or churn-owl; more commonly 
known among naturalifts by it’s Brazilian name, 
ibijau. 

NOCTUA AURITA. A term by which 
fome naturalifts exprefs the horn-owl, more ufually 
diftinguifhed by the name of otus. 

Noctua Canora. A name given by Nie- 
remberg to a bird common in the Spanifh Weft 
Indies; called by the natives chicuatli, and fome- 
times kept in a cage for the fake of it’s melody. 

Noctua Minor. An appellation given by 
Ray to the keutzlin; or, as fome call it, the 
{chaffilt; a very beautiful little bird of the owl 
kind, about the fize of the common thrubh. 

NODDY. A bird of the gull kind, which 
builds it’s neft among fuch cliffs as overhang the 
fea. It is reckoned an extremely fimple animal, 
and hence receives it’s trivial name. It is about 
eleven inches long from the tip of the bill to the 
extremity of the tail; and the expanfion of the 
wings is about twenty-fix inches. The bill is 
one inch and a half long, ftraight, black, and 
roundifh; it has two large apertures inftead of 
noftrils; the top of the head is white; but the reft 
of the body is of a dirty brown or reddifh colour. 
The legs and fect are about two inches long; and 
the toes are connected with membranes of a dark 
brown colour. 

Thefe birds take long flights from the fhore; 
and, when a fhip happens to be near them, they 
immediately alight on fome part of her, and are 
eafily taken. 

NOPE. A provincial appeilation for the bull- 
finch. See Buti-Fincn. 

NORWAY RAT. See Mousz, Sasre; and 
Rar: 

. NOSE-FISH, or BROAD SNOUT. A 
fifth of the coriaceous or leather-mouthed kind, 
about one foot long, and of the fhape and colour 
of adace. The belly and fides are filvery; but 
the fins on the lower part of the body, and the part 
below near the tail, are fometimes a little reddifh. 
There is a fmall blackith {pot on the hinder part of 
the head; the lateral lines are nearer to the belly 
than the back; and the fnout, which is flat and 
blunt, is a little more prominent than the mouth, 
by which it is diftinguifhed from all other fith of 
this kind, and hence obtains the name of the 
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Nofe-Fifh. The moutl: is fmall, and deftitute of 
teeth; the belly is broad and flat, with ample 
fcales; the fkull is tranfparent; and the dorfal fins, 
with refpect to their fituation and rays, refemble 
thofe of the bream. 

NOTONECTA. A fpecies of aquatic in- 
fe&t, approaching to the nature of the cimex. It 
always {wims on it’s back; neverthelefs, it is very 
fwift in it’s motions. The belly, which is always 
uppermoft in the water, is of a yellowifh white 
colour; the legs are long ; and, when taken out of 
the water, it has a hopping motion. 

This very beautiful and active creature 1s com- 
mon in feveral ponds about London. It has 
four wings, fix legs, but no antennz; and, when in 
the act of fwimming, it’s body refembles a boat: 
hence it is alfo called the boat-fly. 

The Notone¢ta lives principally in the water, 
where it preys on {mall infects, extracting their 
juices with it’s probofcis, after the manner of the 
water-{corpion, and many cther aquatic infects. 

Linnzeus enumerates three fpecies: the Noto- 
necta with a white forehead; the oblong Noto- 
necta, with a tail; and the leaft Notonecta, with a 
tail. 

NOTOPEDA. An appellation frequently 

iven by naturalifts to the elater. 

NOVACULA PISCIS. The name by which 
feveral naturalifts diftinguifh the razor-fifh, fo 
much efteemed as a delicacy by the opulent. This 
fith feldom exceeds four inches in length; is of a 
depreffed fhape, fomewhat refembling the faber; 
and is generally found near ftony fhores, particu- 
larly thofe of Majorca, Minorca, and Malta, 
where it feeds on other fmall fifh. 

NUCIFRAGA. An appellation given by 
many writers to the coccothrautftes, or grofs-beak ; 
fo called from it’s breaking nuts, and the ftones of 
fruit. 

NUMB-FISH. 
PEDO. 

NUMIDIAN BIRD. An appellation fome- 
times given to the Guinea-hen. See Guinza- 
Hen. 

NUN, WHITE. A web-footed fowl, about 
the fize of the whiftling duck, and weighing 
twenty-four ounces. The whole head and neck 
are white, except a fpot under the creft, which is 
black; and another on each fide, which extends 
from the angles of the mouth to the eyes. The 
cre{t or tuft with which the head is adorned hangs 
backwards; the lower part of the body is entirely 
white, but the back is black; the wings are mot- 
tled with black and white; the tail is of a blackifh 
crey colour; the bill and feet are cinereous; and 
the toes are connected by a brown membrane. 

NUT-CRACKER; the Corvus Caryocatactes 
of Linneus. ‘This bird, which receives it’s name 
from it’s feeding on nuts, is about the fize of a 
jack-daw; and it’s wings, when clofed, meafure 
near feven inches. The bill is about two inches 
jong, rounded at the top, and of a blackith co- 
lour; the noftrils are covered with whitifh fea- 
thers, which point forwards from the head, and 
continue in a white line from the bate of the bill 
to the eyes on each fide; the plumage of the head, 
neck, and body, is of a dark brown hue, a little 
inclining to red; and the feathers on the lower 
fide of the head and neck, as well as on the breaft 
and beginning of the back, have each a triangular 
white fpot at their tips, the acute angle pointing 
upwards, ‘The wings are black, with triangular 
white fpots on the lefler coverts; the covert-fea- 
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thers on the infide of the wings are fo deeply tip- 


_ ped with white, that their dufky bottoms are al- 
_ moft concealed; and three or four of the central 
_ quills of the wings have each a longith white fpot, 


about the middle of their inner webs. The tail 
is compofed of twelve black feathers, all tipped 
with white; the exterior feathers are fomewhat 
fhorter than the central ones; the coverts beneath 
the tail are white; and the legs, feet, and claws, 
are black. 

This bird is found in moft parts of Europe, 
but feldom in Britain. A fpecimen, however, 
was fhot near Moftyn, in Flintfhire, in 1753. 

NUT-HATCH,; the Sitta Europea of Lin- 
neus. A bird of the pye kind, about fix inches 
long, and the expanfion of it’s wings nine inches. 
The bill is ftrong, ftraight, and three parts of an 
inch long ; the upper mandible is black, the lower 
white ; the irides are hazel-coloured ; the crown of 
the head, the back, and the coverts of the wings, 
are of a fine blueifh grey hue; a black line crofles 
the eyes from the mouth ; the cheeks and chin are 
white; and the breaft and belly are of a dull 
orange-colour. The quill-feathers are dufky; 
the wings underneath are marked with two pots, 
one white, and the other black; the tail confilts of 
twelve feathers, the two central grey, the two ex- 
terior tipt with grey, then a tranfverfe white fpor, 
and beneath that the remainder is black. The 
legs are of a pale yellow colour; the back toe is 
very ftrong ; and the claws are large. 

Dr. Plot, in his Natural Hiftory of Oxford- 
fhire, informs us, that this bird, by inferting it’s 
bill into a crack in the bough of a tree, can make 
fuch a violent found, as if the branch was rending 
afunder ; and that it may be heard at the diftance 
of one hundred and twenty yards at leaft. 

This creature poffeffes the faculty of running 
up and down the bodies of trees, like the wood- 
pecker tribe; and feeds not only on infects, bur 
nuts, of which it lays up a confiderable collection 
in the cavities of trees. ‘ It isan amazing ficht,’ 
fays Willughby, < to fee it fetching a nut out of 
it’s hoard, placing it faft in a chink, and then 
ftanding over it with it’s head downwards, ftriking 
with all it’s force till it break the fhell.’ It breeds 
in the hollow of fome ancient tree; and if the en- 
trance to it’s neft be too large, it ftops up part of 
it with clay, leaving only room enough for it’s ad- 
miffion. In autumn, it begins to make a kind of 
chattering noife; but it is filent during the greateft 
part of the year. 

NUT-JOBBER, or COBBER. An appel- 
lation fometimes given to the nut-hatch. 

NYCTIOCORAX. See Nicut-Raven. 

NYL-GHAW. This animal, which is a na- 
tive of India, has but lately been known in Eu- 
rope. It feems to be of a middle nature between 
the cow and the deer, and carries in it’s form the 
outlines of both. With refpect to fize, it is as 
much finaller than the one as it is larger than the 
other; it’s body, horns, and tail, are not unlike 
thofe of the bull; and it’s head, neck, and legs, 
are very fimilar to thofe of the deer. The gene- 
ral colour is ath or grey, from a commixture of 
black and white hairs; and along the ridge or 
edge of the neck the hair is blacker, ftronger, and 
more erect, forming a fhort, thin, upright mane. 
The horns are feven inches long, fix inches in 
circumference at the bafe, and grow {mailer by 
degrees till they terminate in an obtufe point: 
the bluntnefs of thefe, together with the form of 
it’s head and neck, might incline us to fuppofe 
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that it was of the deer kind; but as it’s horns are 
undeciduous, it has a greater affinity to the cow. 

If we may be allowed to judge from the dif- 
pofition of one of thefe animals imported into 
this country, and accurately and minutely de- 
fcribed by Dr. Hunter, it’s manners are gentle 
and harmlefs. Though in it’s native wildnefs it 
is faid to be fierce and mifchievous, this creature 
feemed pleafed with every token of familiarity, © 
always licking the hand that ftroked or gave it 
bread, and never once attempting to ule it’s horns 
offenfively. It feemed to place a ftrong depen- 
dence on it’s olfactory organs, {nuffing keenly, 
and with noife, whenever any perfon approached ; 
as alfo when.any food or drink was brought to it; 
and was either fo cautious of, or fo eafily offended 
with fmells, that it would not tafte the bread pre- 
fented bya hand ftained with any odorous fubftance. 

The manner in which this creature fights 1s 
very fingular. It was obferved at Lord Clive’s, 
where two males were put into a fmail inclofure, 
that while at a confiderable diftance from each 
other, they prepared for the attack by falling 
down on their fore-knees, then fhuffling in this 
pofture towards each other; and, when they came 
within afew yards, they made a fpring, and darted 
againft each other. ‘The intrepidity and force 
with which they rufh againft any object, appeared 
by the ftrength with which one of them attempted 
to overturn a poor labourer, who was indolenily 
reclining on the outfide of the pales of the in- 
clofure: the Nyl-Ghaw, with the rapidity of 
lightning, darted again{t the wood-work with fuch 
violence, that he fhivered it to pieces ; and broke 
one of his own horns clofe by the root, which 
occafioned his death. 
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At all the Englith fettlements in India, thefe 
animals are confidered as curiofities, being brought 
from the diftant interior parts of the country. 
However, the Great Mogul fometimes kills them 
in fuch numbers, as to diftribute quantities of 
them to all his omrahs; a proof that they are 
plentiful enough near Delhi, and efteemed deli- 
cious food. Thofe which have been imported 
into Europe, have principally come from Surat 
and Bombay: and they feem to be lefs uncom- 
mon in that part of India than in Bengal; which 
gives rife to a conjecture, that they may perhaps 
be indigenous in the province of Guzarat, one 
of the moft weftern and extenfive of the Hin- 
doftan empire. 

The female Nyl-Ghaw differs fo effentially from 
the male, that from her appearance we fhould 
conclude them to be of different fpecies. She 
is much inferior both in height and thicknefs; 
fhe has no horns; her colour is yellowifh; and 
her general form refembles that of a doe. She 
has four nipples; goes nine months with young; 
and generally brings forth only one atatime. Dr. 
Hunter feems to confider the Nyl-Ghaw as a 
new fpecies. 

NYMPH. A term frequently ufed by moft 
naturalifts to exprefs infects, while they have yet 
only the form of worms or maggots. Swammer- 
dam applies it to fignify thofe infeéts which are 
produced in their perfect form from the ege, and 
are fubject to no future changes. Others again 
fometimes ufe it for the little fkin in which infects 
are inclofed; both while they are in the egg, and 
alfo after they have undergone the firft apparent 
transformation. 


f™ AK-LEAF GALLS, on INSECTS. The 

Infects which breed on the leaves of the 
oak are numerous, and the fhape of the Galls 
they form is almoft as various as their fpecies: 
however, fometimes feveral diflimilar fpecies of 
flies are feen iffuing from one kind of Galls; and 
this may be accounted for from the ravages the 
ftronger make among the weaker Infeéts, which, 
after they have formed their habitations, are 
obliged to relinquifh them to others. 

It might indeed be reafonably fuppofed, that 
when the parent fly had formed a Gall for the ha- 
bitation of her worm offspring, fhe had placed it 
in an impregnable fortrefs: but this is not the 
cafe; for it frequently happens that a fly, as fmall 
_ perhaps as that which gave origin to the Gall, 
produces a worm of ‘the carnivorous kind; 
whereas the other may feed on vegetable juices. 
The former feeds on the proper inhabitant; and, 
after undergoing it’s neceflary transformations, 
appears in the form of it’s parent fly, making it’s 
wav out of the Gall. 

On opening thefe Leaf-Galls, which are pro- 
perly Pi habitation of one animal only, it is 
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common to find two, the ftronger preying on the 
body of the other, and fucking it’s juices as it 
does thofe of the leaf; but it is impoffible to 
afcertain which is the genuine inhabitant of the 
Gall, and to diftinguifh between the invader and 
the invaded. See Gati-Insecr. 

OAK PUCERON. An appellation given by 
naturalifts to a very remarkable fpecies of animal, 
properly of the Puceron kind. Indeed, fuch 
animals in general live on the furfaces of the 
branches and leaves of trees and plants ; but thefe 
bury themfelves in the clefts of the oak, and fome 
other trees, where they live unmolefted by their 
common enemies. 

Thefe creatures are the largeft of the Puceron 
tribe. The winged ones are nearly about the fize 
of the common houfe-fly; and the naked ones, 
or fuch as are deftitute of wings, though inferior 
to the former, are neverthelefs larger than any 
other fpecies of Pucerons. The winged and 
naked kinds in thefe, as well as in the other fpe- 
cies of Pucerons, are all mothers; and great 
numbers of young may be preffed out of the 


bodies of either kind, when gently f{queezed. 
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The winged ones are black, and the others of a 
deep brown or coffee-colour. Their trunks are 
very remarkable; they are more than twice the 
length of their bodies; and have not their origin 
at the extremity of the head, as in other infects, 
but are fixed into the breaft, near the origin of 
the firft pair of legs. When the creature walks, 
it carries this trunk ftraight along the belly, and 
trailing a confiderable length behind it, but with 
the point reverted, that it may be out of the way 
of danger, and ready for ation. When the infect 
is inclined to fuck a part of the tree which lies 
juft before it, it draws up and contraéts it’s trunk 
till it brings it to a proper length and direction: 
but when it fucks in the common way, it adheres 
to the inner furface of the bark; and the reverted 
end of the trunk, which refembles a tail, fixes itfelf 
again{ft the wood behind or contiguous to the 
bark, and extraéts the juices therein contained. 
The extremity of this trunk takes fuch faft hold 
of the wood, that, when pulled away, it fre- 
quently carries a fimall portion of that fubftance 
along with it. 

OAK SNAKE. 
eiven to the dryinus. 

OBLADA. A name ufed by fome ichthyo- 
logifts to exprefs the melanurus of authors; a fifh 
of the fparus kind, diftinguifhed by Artedi under 
the appellation of the fparus variegated with lon- 
eitudinal lines, and with a large black fpot on 
each fide near the tail. 

OCELOT. This animal, to which Pennant 
gives the name of the Mexican ounce, and other 
naturalifts that of the Mexican cat and the cat- 
a-mountain, is of the feline kind, lefs than the 
ounce, but it’s fkin more beautifully variegated. 
The fur is of a reddifh colour, beautified with 
black fpots and ftreaks of different figures; the 
ears are tranfverlely ftriped with black, but in 
other refpeéts refemble thofe of the cat; and the 
tail is marked with fmall fpots at the bafe, and 
black ones at the extremity. Thefe colours, 
however, are not invariable, though minutely 
defcribed by fome naturalifts; for fome of thefe 
animals have been found entirely brown. 

The Ocelot, which inhabits Mexico, the vici- 
nity of Carthagena, and Brazil, lives in the moun- 
tains; is extremely voracious; but fearful of 
facing any of the human fpecies. It preys on 
various forts of game. Sometimes it lurks among 
the leaves of trees, and extends itfelf alone the 
boughs as if dead, till the monkies, tempted by 
their natural curiofity, approach in order to ex- 
amine it, when they immediately become it’s 

rey. 

‘ OCHRA, or GALLINULA OCHRA. A 
name fometimes given to a f{pecies of moor-hen. 
The body is entirely of a dufky and obfcure yel- 
lowifh green colour, fomewhat browner on the 
breaft and belly than on the back, but with the 
fame yellowifh green predominant; the head, 
neck, breaft, and wings, contain feveral white 
fpots; the beak is partly black, and partly red; 
and the legs are yellowifh. 

OCHROPUS, or GALLINULA OCHRO- 
PUS. An appellation given to the yellow-legged 
moor-hen. Itis about the fize of the common moor- 
hen: it’s beak and legs are yellowith; it’s back is 
of areddifh brown hue; the tips of it’s wings are 
of a beautiful red colour ; and the head is marked 
with fine white variegations, which likewife appear 
in the middle of it’s wings and belly. The largeft 
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wing-feathers are black; and there are alfo black 
fpots on the back. 

This bird builds it’s neft in thickets; and alfo 
among rufhes and high grafs, in watery fituations. 

OCTACTIS. A Linnzan name for a fpecies 
of ftar-fifh of the aftrophyte clafs; the rays of 
which are eight in number, where they firft iffue 
from the body, but foon diverge into many 
more. ; 

OCULATA. An appellation given by many 
ichthyologitts to the fifh more ufually called mela- 
nurus. [t receives the name Oculata from the 
remarkable largenefs and fine golden colour of 
it’s irides. 

OCULIPETA. A fpecies of foreign fer- 
pent, of which naturalifts have furnifhed us with 
no difcriminating marks. 

OCULUS MARINUS. An appellation given 
by fome authors to the Umbilicus Marinus, fo 
called from it’s refemblance to an eye. 

_OCULUS VENERIS. A name fometimes 
given to the umbilicus marinus. 

GEDICNEMUS. An appellation given by 
Gefner and Aldrovandus to the charadrius; in 
Englifh, the ftone curlew. It is a pretty large 
bird, weighing about eighteen ounces: the beak 
is about one inch and a half long, ftraight, 
pointed at the extremity, and partly black and 
partly yellow; under the eyes there is a neked 
yellowifh green membrane; the breaft and thighs 
are white; the throat, back, and neck, are a 
mixture of reddifh brown and black; and the 
under part of the tail is reddifh. The legs are 
long and yellow; the thighs are naked half way 
up, as in other aquatic fowls; and there are only 
three toes. 

This bird breeds very late in the feafon, it’s 
young being often found callow about the end 
of October. It lives.principally in watery places; 
and flies in the night-time, making a remarkable 
fhrill noife. 

CHNANTHE. A genus of fmall birds, of which 
there are four fpecies: the common CEnanthe, 
called alfo the fallow-finch, or wheat-ear; the 
C&nanthe, called anthus and flerus, in Enelith, 
the whin-chat; the CEnanthe, named rubetra, 
in Englifh, the ftone-chatter, or moor-titling ; 
and the CEnanthe Americana, called likewife 
guirarhu nheengeta. See Wutat-Ear, Wuarn- 
Crat, &c. 

GCENAS. An appellation ufed by fome orni- 
thologifts to exprefs the ftock-dove, or wood- 
pigeon. It is fomewhat larger than the domeftic- 
pigeon, but generally of the fame fhape and co- 
lour. It’s neck is of a fine varying blue, ac- 
cording as it 1s oppofed to different lights; it’s 
breaft, fhoulders, and wings, are of a fine purplith 
or wine-red colour, whence it is alfo called vi- 
naga; and it’s legs are red, and feathered a little 
below the joints. 

GESTRUS. A fpecies of fly; called alfo the 
ead-fly, and breeze-fly. 

In the Linnzan fyftem, the CEftrus is a genus 
of two-winged flies, the mouth of which has nei- 
ther teeth nor probofcis. ‘There are five fpecies. 

OISEAU. A peculiar fpecies of oyfter, fo 
called by the French conchyologifts from it’s re- 
prefenting a bird with the wings.expanded. It 
has a fmall protuberance at the hinge, refembling 
a head; and a long procefs at the oppofite end, 
which bears a ftrong refemblance to a tail. Itis 
externally of a dufky reddith colour, and inter- 
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nally of a fine pearly blue: when the external 
folds of this fhell are removed, it appears of a 
fine reddith yellow colour, and is then the aurora 
fhell of collectors. 

OISTER. See Oyster. 

OLD WIFE. An appellation frequently given 
to the wraffe, a fpecies of labrus. 

OLD WIFE FISH. A name by which a 
{pecies of baliftes is fometimes expreffed on the 
American continent. 

OLEARIA. A genus of round. mouthed fea- 
fnail, or cochlea lunaris. It is fufficiently large 
to contain two quarts; and was anciently ufed in 
families to hold their oil, whence it received it’s 
name. 

OLIGACTIS. An appellation given by Lin- 
nzus to a genus of ftar-fifh, confifting of thofe 
which have fewer than five rays. 

OLOC. A Philippine appellation for the 
quail found in thofe climates; which in every 
refpect refembles the European quail, except that 
it is fmaller. 

OLOCENTROS. An ancient Grecian name 
for a fmall animal of the fpider kind, whofe bite 
was accounted mortal. It feems to be fynoni- 
mous with the folipuga, fo called from it’s fting- 
ing or biting moft violently in thofe climates and 
feafons where the heat of the fun is moft intenfe. 

ONAGER. An appellation by which many 
naturalifts exprefs the wild afs; an animal com- 
mon in Syria, and fome other places, and differing 
very little from the common afs in any effential 
quality. The fkin of this creature is amazingly 
tough and ftrong; and of it the common fhagreen 
jeather 1s fabricated. 

ONCA. A fpecies of felis in the Linnzan 
fyftem. See Ounce. 

ONDATRA. A name given by Buffon to a 
variety of the mufk-rat. See Musx-Rar. 

ONION-SHELL. A peculiar fpecies of oyfter, 
of a roundifh figure, very thin and tranfparent, 
exactly reprefenting part of an onion-peel. 

ONISCUS. An appellation given by Athe- 
neus, and other Greek writers, to the accipenfer, 
or fturgeon. 

Oniscvus is alfo fometimes ufed to exprefs the 
whiting. 

Oniscus is likewife applied to fignify the com- 
mon millepedes; in Englifh, the wood-loufe. It 
is a genus of the aptera infects in the Linnzan 
fyftem: the diftincuifhing characters of which are; 
_ that it has fourteen feet; fetaceous bent antenne; 
a mouth furnifhed with two palpi; the head inti- 
mately united to the thorax; and an oval body. 
There are fifteen different fpecies. 

ONOCENTAURUS. A fabulous animal 
mentioned by /Elian, fuppofed to be generated 
between a man and an ais, as the centaur was 
between a man and a horfe. 

ONOS. An appellation given by fome ich- 
thyologifts to the eglefinus, or common had- 
dock. 

Onos is alfo ufed by Athzneus, and other 
Greek writers, to exprefs the hake, the afeilus 
minor of authors; called merlucius by Bello- 
nius, Gefner, and others. 

ONYX. A fpecies of the voluta fhell, fre- 

uently ieen in the cabinets of the curious, but 
feldom or never on the fea-fhore. 

Onyx is alfo an appellation given by Pliny, 
and many of the ancient naturalifts, to the folen. 
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mon on the coaft of Guinea, and has fometimes 


been caught on the Britith coafts. It is fmooth- 
fkinned; without fcales or teeth; has one erect 
fin on the back, which rifes below the neck, and 
reaches almoft to the tail; there is alfo a fin on 
each fide below the gills; a pair of fins appear 
a little before the vent under the belly ; another 
fin extends from behind the vent nearly to the 
tail; and the tail-fin is large and forked. The 
eyes are large; and the irides are of a {carlet 
hue, encompaffed with a gold-coloured circle 
verged with fcarlet. ‘The upper part of the body 
is of a dark blue or violet-colour; this, and the 
fides, which are of a bright green, are fpeckled 
with oblong white fpots ; the chaps are of a pale 
red colour; the nofe, gills, and belly, are filvery ; 
and all the fins are of a bright fcarlet. The 
mouth is fmall; and the tongue is thick, and full 
of prickles, which feem to fupply the place of 
teeth. iy 

The fifth from which this defcription was taken, 
meafured three feet ieven inches in length, and 
was three feet ten inches round in the thickeft 
part; it’s weight was upwards of eighty pounds; 
the flefh of the fore part was firm, and appeared 
we beef; and the hinder part refembled fine 
veal. , 

Mr. Harrifon, of Newcaftle, thus defcribes an 
Opah which was thrown on the fands at Blyth, 
in September 1769. ~‘ It weighed between feventy 
and eighty pounds; was fhaped like the fea- 
bream; the length was three feet and a half; 
the breadth, from the back to the belly, was 
almoft two feet; but the thicknefs, from fide to 
fide, did not exceed fix inches. The mouth was 
fmall for the fize of the fith, forming a fquare 
opening, and without any teeth in the jaws; 
the tongue was thick, refembling that of a man, 
but rough, and thick fet with beards or prickles 
pointing backwards, fo that any thing might 
eafily pafs down, but could not eafily return 
back; therefore thefe might ferve inftead of teeth 
to retain it’s prey. The eyes were remarkably 
large, covered with a membrane, and fhining 
with a glare of gold; the cover of the gills re- 
fembled that of the falmon; the body diminifhed 
very much towards the tail, which was forked, 
and expanded twelve inches; the gill-fins were 
broad, about eight inches long, and placed ho- 
rizontally ; a littie behind their infertion the back- 
fin took it’s origin, where it was about feven 
inches high, but floped away very fuddenly, run- 
ning down very near the tail, and at it’s termi- 
nation became a little broader; the belly-fins 
were very ftrong, and placed near the middle of 
the body; and a narrow fin extended from the 
anus to the tail. All the fins, and alfo the tail, 
were of a fine fcarlet hue; but the colours and 
beauty of the reft of the body, which was fmooth, 
and covered with almoft imperceptible fcales, 
beggared all defcription; the upper part being a 
kind of bright green, variegated with whitifh 
fpots, and enriched with a fhining golden hue, 
like the fplendour of a peacock’s feather: this 
by degrees vanifhed into a bright filvery; and 
near the belly the gold again predominated in a 
lighter ground than on the back.’ 

OPHIDION. A fith of the anguilliform 
kind, refembling the common eel and conger in 
fhape, but that it is fhorter in proportion to it’s 
thicknefs, more depreffed, and of a paler colour, 
It feldom exceeds eight inches in length; the 
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back is grey; the fides are of a filvery colour; 
and it is cloathed with fmall fcales of a long 
narrow figure irregularly fcattered here and there. 
‘The mouth is large; the jaws are furnifhed with 
very fmall teeth; and befides thefe there are three 
fmall eminences fet with fimilar teeth, the one on 
the roof of the palate, the others lower on each 
fide. The eyes are large; and near the gills there 
is a pair of fins. ‘This fifh is caught in great 
plenty in the Mediterranean; and it’s flefh is 
efteemed very delicious. 

In the Artedian fyftem, the Ophidion is made 
a genus of fifhes; the characters of which are: 
they are of the malacopterygious, or foft-finned 
kind; and the body is oblong, of a cylindric fi- 
gure, and furnifhed with three fins. 

There are properly two fpecies of this genus, 
diftinguifhed by their cirri or beards: the firft is 
the Ophidion with four cirri, projecting from the 
lower jaw; and the fecond, the Ophidion without 
cirri. ‘The firft is the Ophidion of ichthyologifts 
in general; the fecond is found in the Baltic. 

OPHIOBORUS. An appellation given by 
the ancients to a fpecies of carnivorous fly, which 
feeds on the bodies of beetles, or other flies, and 
fometimes on dead ferpents. It’s wings refemble 
polifhed brafs; whence it was alfo called by the 
Greeks chalcomuia, or the brafs-fly. 

OPHIOPHAGI. A name by which fome 
naturalifts exprefs the eagle, vulture, and other 
predaceous birds, which are fometimes known to 
feed on ferpents. Pliny gives the name Ophio- 
phagi to a certain people of Aithiopia, whom he 
defcribes as very barbarous and favage, going al- 
ways naked, and feeding on ferpents; whence the 
appellation. 

OPILIO. An appellation given to a peculiar 
genus of fpiders; the characters of which are: 
that they have but two eyes; that their legs are 
ufually very long, and their fkins hard and firm; 
that they do not {pin webs like the common {pi- 
ders, for catching their prey; that their heads 
feem to grow to the middle of their fhoulders; 
and that their forceps is terminated by two claws, 
like thofe of the lee of a crab. There are four 
principal fpecies of this genus. 

OPOSSUM. A genus of animals with two 
canine teeth in each jaw; an unequal number of 
cutting teeth; five toes on each foot; and a very 
long, flender tail. It is called by different au- 
thors maritacaca, Carigoi, ropoza, Carigueya, ju- 
patuma, farigoi, and femivulpa. 

Opossum, Vircinran; the Didelphis Marfu- 
pialis of Linnzus. This animal is about the 
fize of the cat; it’s head refembles that of the fox ; 
it has fifty teeth in all, but two very large ones 
in the middle like thofe of the rat; the eyes are 
fmall, round, clear, lively, and placed upright; 
the ears are long, broad, and tranfparent like 
thofe of the rat kind; the tail alfo increafes the 
fimilitude, being round, long, a little hairy at the 
beginning, but quite naked towards the extre- 
mity; and the fore-legs are only about three in- 
ches long, while thofe behind are upwards of 
four. The feet are formed like hands, each hav- 
ing five toes or fingers, with white crooked nails, 
fomewhat longer behind than before: but it muft 
be obferved, that the thumb on the hinder legs 
wants a nail; whereas the fingers are furnifhed 
with clawed nails, as is ufual. 

But the mott curious particular refpecting this 
animal, and what diftinguifhes it from all others, 
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is the extraordinary conformation of it’s belly, it 
being found to have a falfe womb, into which the 
young creep, after being produced in the ufual 
manner, and continue for fome days, in order to 
fuckle and lodge in fecurity.. This bag, if it may 
be fo called, being one of the moft fingular things 
in natural hiftory, requires a minute defcription. 
Under the belly of the female there is a kind of 
flit or opening, about three inches long. It is 
compofed of a fkin forming a pouch internally 
covered with hair, wherein are the teats of the 
female; and which is opened or fhut at the plea- 
fure of the animal: this is performed by means of 
feveral mufcles, and two bones fitted for this pur- 
pofe, and entirely peculiar to the creature. Thefe 
two bones are placed before the os pubis, to which 
they are united at the bafe; they are about four 
inches in length, growing fmaller and fmaller to- 
wards their extremities; and by them the mufcles 
are {upported that ferve to open and fix the bag. 
Yo thefe mufcles there are antagonifts, which 
ferve, in the fame manner, to fhut the pouch; and 
this they fo exactly perform, that in the living 
animal the opening can fcarcely be difcerned, ex- 
cept when the fides are forcibly drawn afunder. 
The infide of this bag is furnifhed with glands, 
which exfude a mufky fubftance, that communi- 
cates to the flefh of the animal, and renders it un- 
fit for food. It muft not, however, be fuppofed, 
that this is the place where the young are con- 
ceived, as fome have been led to imagine; for the 
Opoffum has another womb, like that of the gene- 
rality of animals, in which generation is performed 
after the ordinary courfe of nature. The bag 
now in queftion may rather be confidered asa fup- 
plemental womb. In the real womb, the little 
animal is partly brought to perfection ; in the or- 
dinary one, it receives a kind of additional incu- 
bation; and at laft acquires a fufficient degree of 
{trength to follow the dam wherever fhe goes. 

Several reafons induce us to fuppofe that the 
young of this animal are all brought forth prema- 
turely, or before they have acquired that degree 
of perfection which is common to other quadru- 
peds. The young, when firft produced, are in a 
manner but half compleated; and fome travellers 
aflert, that they are at this time not much larger 
than flies. We are affured alfo, that immediately 
on quitting. the real womb, they creep into the 
falfe one, where they continue fixed to the teat, 
till they are ftrong enough to venture into the 
more open air, and fhare the fatigues of the pa- 
rent. Ulloa afferts, that he has found five of 
thefe little creatures hid in the belly of the dam, 
three days after fhe was dead, ftill alive, and cling- 
ing to the teat with great avidity. It is proba- 
ble, therefore, that on their firft entering the falfe 
womb, they feldom ftir out from thence; but, 
when more advanced, they venture forth feveral 
times in a day; and at laft only fly to their retreat 
in cafes of danger or neceffity. 

Travellers are not agreed in their accounts of 
the time which the young continue in this falfe 
womb: fome affure us that they remain there for 
feveral weeks; and others limit the time precifely 
toamonth. During this period of uncommon 
geftation, there is no difficulty in opening the bag 
where they are concealed: they may be numbered, 
examined, and handled, without much inconve- 
nience; for they then cling to the teat as firmly 
as if they compofed part of the body which fup- 
ports them. ‘When grown ftronger, they drop 
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from the nipple into the recipient bag, and at laft 
find their way out, in fearch of more copious fub- 
fiftence. Still, however, the falfe belly ferves 
them for a retreat, either when they are defirous 
of fleeping or fuckling, or when they are purfued 
by an enemy: on thefe occafions, the dam opens 
her bag, and the young entering, are protected 
from danger. 

When on the ground, the Opoffum is a flow, 
helplefs animal. The formation of it’s hands is 
alone fufficient to prove it’s incapacity of running 
with any degree o fwiftnefs; but, to counterba- 
lance this inconvenience, it climbs trees with great 
facility and expedition. It deftroys poultry and 
birds, fucking their blood, without devouring 
their fleth: it alfo feeds on roots and wild fruits, 
and eagerly hunts after the nefts of birds. It 
walks extremely flow; and, when purfued and 
overtaken, will feign itfelf dead. The female 
forms a nett for it’s young in a bufh or thicket, 
at the foot of fome tree; and brings forth four, 
five, or fix young at a time. 

This creature poffeffes the faculty of fufpending 
itfelf by it’s tail, which is long and muicular; and 
in this’ fituation, for hours together, with it’s head 
hanging downwards, it continues to watch for it’s 
prey: and if any animal, which it poflefles ftrength 
fuficient te overcome, paffes underneath, it drops 
upon it with unerring aim, and quickly devours 
it. By the affiftance of it’s tail, the Opoffum alfo 
flings itfelf from one tree to another, hunts in- 
fects, efcapes it’s purfuers, and provides for it’s 
fafety. It feems equally partial to vegetable and 
animal food. It is eafily domefticated ; but proves 
a difagreeable inmate, as well from it’s ftupidity 
and figure, as from it’s fcent, which, however fra- 
grant in fmall quantities, is uniformly ungrateful 
when copioufly fupplied. 

The fiefh of the old Opoffum is of a texture 
like that of a fucking-pig. The Indian women 
dye the hair of this animal, and weave it into gar- 
ters and girdles. 

Opossum, Morvucca; the Mus Marfupialis of 
Klein. This fpecies has long, oval, naked ears; 
and avery wide mouth. Over each eye there is an 
oblong white fpot; the lower fide of the upper 
jaw, the throat, and the belly, are of a whitifh afh- 
colour; the reft of the hair is a cinereous. brown, 
tipt with tawny; the tail, which is as long as the 
body, is covered with hair near the root, the reft 
being naked; and the claws are hooked. The 
length of the body, from the nofe to the tail, is 
about ten inches; the tail is fomewhat longer ; 
and, when pulverized, and taken ina glafs of wa- 
ter, is reckoned in New Spain a fovereign remedy 
againft. the gravel, the colic, and feveral other 
diforders. | 

Buffon contends, that the Opoffum genus is 
confined to the New World; but there are incon- 
teftable evidences to refute this affertion: it is 
found both in Java and the Molucca ifles; and 
alfo in New Holland. 

This fpecies is very plentiful in fome parts of 
the Indies; and is there called Pelander Aroe, or 
the Aroe Rabbit. It’s flefh, which is reckoned 
very delicate food, is commonly ferved up at the 
tables of the opulent, who rear the young in the 
fame places where they keep their rabbits. It 
alfo inhabits Surinam, and the hot parts of Ame- 
rica. The female has a pouch or bag under her 
belly, for the reception of her young. 

Opossum, Javan; the Filander of Le Bruyn. 
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This fpecies was firft difcovered by that natura- 
lift, who obferved in Java feveral in an inclofute 
along with rabbits, burrowing after the fame 
manner, but preferving their young in their 
pouches. The head is narrow and fox-like; the 
ears are upright and pointed; a brown {tripe pafies 
through the eyes; the fore-legs are very fhort, and 
furnifhed with five toes; the hind have only three, 
two of which are very ftrong, the outermott flen- 
der and weak. The tail is thick, and fhorter 
than the body; the hair on the body is rude; and 
the face refembles that of the hare. In the up- 
per jaw there are fix cutting-teeth; in the lower 
two; but there are no canine teeth; and the belly 
is furnifhed with a compleat pouch, like the Vir- 
ginian kind. | 

Opossum, Muring; the Didelphis Murina of 
Linnzus. This fpecies approaches pretty nearly 
to the Virginian. They both belong to the fame 
climate, and the fame continent. They likewife 
refemble each other in the form of their bodies; 
in the ftructure of their feet; in their prehenfle 
tails, which are covered with fcales, except at 
their origin, where they are hairy; and in the ar- 
rangement of their teeth, which are more nume- 
rous than in other quadrupeds. But the Murine 
Opoffum is much fimaller; and it’s muzzle is 
fharper. The female has no pouch under her 
belly; but only two longitudinal folds near the 
thighs, between which her young attach them- 
felves to her teats. 

When the young of this fpecies are brought 
forth, they are hardly fo large as fmall beans. 
The litter is very numerous; for Buffon tells us, 
that he has feen ten young, each of them affixed 
to a feparate teat, and yet the dam had four left 
unoccupied. It is probable that the females of 
this genus bring forth a few days after concep- 
tion; and that the young, at the time of exclu- 
fion, are only foetufes, as they exceed not one 
fourth part of the growth which feetufes gene- 
rally acquire at that period. The delivery of the 
mother is therefore but an early abortion; and 
the feetufes preferve their lives folely by clinging 
to the teats, and never quitting their hold till 
they attain that degree of growth and itrength 
which they would have naturally acquired in 
the uterus, had they not been prematurely ex- 
cluded. 

This animal burrows in the ground, fixes it- 


-felf to the branches of trees by the extremity of 


it’s tail, and darts on birds and fmall animals. 
It likewife feeds on fruits, grain, and roots; but 
feems to prefer fifth and crabs, which it is faid to 
catch with it’s tail. 

Opossum, Mexican. ‘This creature has large, 
angular, naked, and tranfparent ears ; it’s whif- 
kers are very large and full; and a flight border 
of black furrounds it’s eyes. [he face is of a 
dirty white colour, with a dark line down the cen- 
tre; the hair on the head, and the upper part of the 
body, is afh-coloured at the root, and of a deep 
tawny brown at the tip; the legs are dufky; the 
claws are white; the belly is of a dull cinereous 
hue; the tail, which is long, and pretty thick, is 
varied with brown and yellow, the hair thick near 
an inch from it’s origin, and the reft naked. The 
whole length, from the nofe to the tail, is about 
nine inches; and the tail is nearly the fame. 

This fpecies inhabits the mountains of Mex- 
ico, where it takes up it’s refidence in trees. It 
has a prehenfile tail, which ferves inftead of a 
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hand; and, when it’s young are alarmed, they 
embrace their parent clofely. 

This creature was firft’ defcribed by Fernan- 
dez, who calls it the Cayopollin. 

Opossum, Cayenne; the Crabier of Buffon. 
This fpecies has a long, flender face; fhort, 
pointed ears; a woolly coat, mixed with very 
coarfe hairs, three inches long, of a dirty white 
colour from the roots to the middJe, and from 
thence to the ends of a deep brown ; the fides and 
belly are of a pale yellow hue; the legs are of a 
dufky brown; and the tail is very long, taper, 
naked, and fcaly. 

This animal, which inhabits Cayenne, is ex- 
tremely active in climbing trees; and, in marfhy 
places, feeds on crabs, which it fometimes hooks 
by means of it’s long tail: if a crab pinches it’s 
tail, the animal fets up a loud cry, which may be 
heard at fome diftance. It brings forth four or five 
young, which it fecures in fome hollow tree. The 
natives eat it’s flefh; the flavour of which, they 
fay, refembles that of the hare. 

Opossum, Me_rtan ; the Didelphis Dorfigera of 
Linneus. This fpecies, which inhabits Surinam, 
burrows under ground. It brings forth five or 
fix young at a time, which follow their dam; 
and, on any apprehenfion of danger, jump on 
her back, twift their tails round her’s, and are by 
that means immediately carried into her hole. 
The ears of this creature are long, naked, and 
fharp-pointed; the head, and the upper part of 
the body, are of a yellowifh brown colour; the 
belly is white, tinged with yellow; the fore-feet 
are divided into five fingers, and the hind into 
four, befides a thumb, each furnifhed with flat 
nails; and the tail, which is very long and flen- 
der, is entirely naked, except at the bafe. The 
length of the body is about ten inches; and that 
of the tail is nearly twelve. 

ORANG-OUTANG, or OURANG-OU- 
TANG; the Homo Troglodytes or Noéturnus 
of Linnzus. This animal, called alfo the man 
of the wood, is a fpecies of ape without a tail ; 
with a flat face, being a deformed refemblance of 
the human; ears exactly like thofe of a man; a 
fhort neck; the hair on the head longer than on 
the body; the body and limbs covered with red- 
dith fhagey hair; the face and paws fwarthy; and 
the buttocks hairy. 

This creature, which inhabits the interior 
parts of Africa, the ifles of Sumatra, Borneo, and 
Java, is of a very folitary nature, living in the 
moft fequeftered fituations, where it feeds on 
fruits and nuts. It grows to the height of fix 
feet; and, were it poffeffed of reafon adequate to 
it’s ftrength, it would overpower one of the moft 
athletic of the human fpecies. It fometimes at- 
tacks fuch negroes as wander near it’s retreats in 
the woods; drives away elephants, beating them 
with it’s fifts, or with clubs; and frequently 
throws ftones at thofe who offend it. It ufually 
fleeps in trees; and fhelters itfelf from the incle- 
mency of the weather by erecting a kind of fhed. 
It’s deportment is grave, and it’s difpofition 
melancholy: it is extremely fwift; walks erect; 
and can only be tamed when taken young. 

Buffon relates, that he has feen one of thefe 
animals offer it’s hand to thofe who came to 
view it, and walk with them as if it had been one 
of the company: that he has alfo feen it fit at ta- 
ble, unfold a napkin, wipe it’s lips, make ufe of 
a knife and fork, pour liquor into a elafs, lay 
hold of a cup and faucer, put in fugar, pour out 
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the tea, and ftir it in order to cool it; and thae 
the animal has done this not only at the com- 
mand of it’s mafter, but of it’s own accord: that 
it did no kind of mifchief, but fubmitted to the 
careffes of ftrangers; and that it preferred dried 
ripe fruits to every other fpecies of food. 

A certain traveller alfo relates, that he has feen 
a female of this fpecies at Java, which every 
morning regularly made it’s own bed; at night 
lay down with it’s head on the bolfter, and co- 
vered itfelf with the quilt; and, when it’s head 
ached, wrapped a handkerchief round it. See 
Apr, GREAT. 

Some have fuppofed this animal to be the pro- 
totype of all the Fauns, Satyrs, Pans, and Sileni, 
defcribed by the ancients; and whofe forms have 
defcended to us, inthe works of the painters and 


_fculptors of antiquity, varied and embellifhed 


according to the fancy of the authors. Pennant, 
however, apprehends that the fatyrs of the an- 
cients were a fpecies of monkies, and diffimilar to 
this animal, fince they are reprefented by AZlian 
and Ptolemy as being furnifhed with tails. 

It is certain that the Orang-Outangs, or great 
apes, were formerly more numerous than at pre- 
fent, if we may credit the account of the large 
troop to which Alexander, when in India, pre- 
pared to give battle; and the attack made on 
another large body, in an ifland on the coaft of 
Africa, where three females were taken, whofe 
{kins were depofited in the Temple of Juno, and 
found there by the Romans at the taking of 
Carthage 

ORBIS. A genus of fifh of which there are- 
feveral {pecies; the Orbis lagocephalus, the Or- 
bis fcutatus, the Orbis muricatus, the Orbis 
ranz rictu, the Orbis fpinofus Clufii, the Orbis 
muricatus alter Clufii, and the Orbis oblongus 
teftudinis capite. 

The fpecies, however, generally expreffed by 
the word Orbis, or orb-fifh, is called by Ronde- 
letius the Orbis Primus; and by Salvian the Or- 
bis Egyptiacus, becaufe frequently caught in the 
oftia of the Nile. Excepting the tail, this fifh is 
entirely of a circular figure. It has no fcales; 
but is covered with a firm hard fkin, full of fmalk 
prickles, which render it very rough, It’s mouth 
is fmall, and contains four broad teeth; it has 
only one aperture on each fide for it’s gills, and a 
fin under each; and the tail confifts of one broad 
and flat fin. It’s flefh is unfit for food. 

ORCHIS. An appellation given by Gefner to 
the fifh commonly called orbis; and called by 
Artedi the fpherical oftracion, with four teeth, and 
the body covered with {mall fpines. 

ORCYNUS. A name by which fome authors 
exprefs the fith called by the generality of ichthy- 
ologifts the thynnus, or tunny. 

ORIOLE; the Oriolus Galbula of Linnzus. 
A very beautiful bird of the thrufh kind, com- 
mon in feveral parts of Europe; where it inhabits 
the woods, and fufpends it’s neft very artfully be- 
tween the flender branches on the fummits of an- 
cient oaks, It has a loud note, expreffing fome- 
thing like it’s name. 

This bird is about the fize of the thrufh; the 
head and whole body of the male is of a rich yel- 
low colour; the bill is red; and from that to the 
eye runs a black line. The wings are black, 
marked with a yellow bar; the tips of the feathers 
are of the fame colour; the two middle feathers of 
the tail are black, the reft being black with yellow 
tips; and the legs are dufky, The body et a 
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female is of a dull green hue; the wings are 
dufky; the tail is a dirty green; and the tips of 
the exterior feathers are whitifh. oa 

Orrorzt, YeELLow-SHounpERED. ‘This bird, 
which is a native of Holland, and fome other 
places on the continent, has a dufky bill; the fea- 
thers of the back part of the head are turned up- 
wards, and curled; and the neck, back, breaft, and 
belly, are black. The firft row of coverts of the 
wings are of a bright yellow hue; the reft, with 
the {capulars and fecondaries, are black, edged 
with pale brown; and the primaries are dufky. 
The tail is very long and black ; and the legs are 
‘dufky. ; 

ORNITHOLOGY. That particular branch 
of natural hiftory which teaches the knowledge of 
the natures, kinds, and forms, of birds; their ceco- 
nomy and ufes. 

Linnzus, whofe fyftem has moft obtained, ar- 
ranges the whole clafs of birds under fix orders, 
according to the different figures of their beaks: 
namely, the accipitres, or birds with hooked 
beaks, comprehending four genera, and feventy- 
eight fpecies; the pica, or birds with convex and 
compreffed beaks, containing twenty-two genera, 
and two hundred and forty-three fpecies; the an- 
feres, comprehending fuch birds as have depreffed 
and dentated, or ferrated beaks, including twelve 
genera, and an hundred and fix fpecies; the 
erallz, or thofe furnifhed with fubcylindric and 
obtufe beaks, including eighteen genera, and an 
hundred and twenty-feven fpecies; the gallinz, 
or birds which have the beak of a convex form, 
but crooked, and the upper chap imbricated, 
comprehending feven genera, and thirty-nine fpe- 
cies; and the pafferes, or birds with conic and 
fharp-pointed beaks, including fifteen genera, 
and three hundred and thirty-feven {pecies. 

OROSPIZA. An appellation given by the 
ancient naturalifts to the brambling, or mountain- 
finch. 

ORPHEUS. A fifh caught in the Archipe- 
lago, of a broad and flat figure, and of a fine pur- 
ple colour. The eyes are large and prominent; 
and the teeth are ferrated. It has only one dorfal 
fin, the anterior rays of which are prickly, the 
others foft; and the anus is extremely fmall. 

Under this defcription the Orpheus of the an- 
cient Greeks is intended; but the moderns call a 
very different fifh by the fame name. This is a 
fpecies of the fparus, of a flat figure, but very 
thick, witha finall mouth. The body is covered 
with minute rough {cales, which adhere very firmly 
to the flefh; the tail is even; the back and fides 
are black; the belly is white; the head is reddifh; 
and a large black fpot appears at the root of the 
tail. The fins are elegantly diverfified with va- 
rious colours; and the anterior rays of the dorfal 
fin are prickly, the others being fmooth. This 
fifth fometimes weighs twenty pounds; and it’s 
flefh is much admired. 

ORTHOCERATITES. Anappellation given 
by fome naturalifts to a fpecies of fea-thell, fre- 
quently found foffile, but very feldom in a recent 
ftate. It is called by others polythalamium, and 
tubulus marinus concameratus. It is ufually 
ftraight, but fometimes it’s extremity is twifted 
like the cornu ammonis. 

ORTHRAGORISCUS.. A name given by 
fome ichthyologifts to the fifh more commonly 
ie by that of the mola; in Englifh, the fun- 


ORTOLAN. This bird, which the Venetians 
call tordino, is about the fize of the yellow-ham- 
mer, and very much refembles it. It’s length, 
from the tip of the bill to the extremity of the 
tail, is feven inches; and the expanfion of the 
wings is ten inches and a half. The bill of the 
male is fhort and reddifh; the throat and breatt 
are cinereous; the lower parts of the body, as far 
as the tail, are reddifh; and the rump is of a deep 
red colour. 

The Ortolan differs from the reed-{parrow in 
having different haunts, in being of a redder co- 
lour, and in wanting the ring about the neck; be- 
fides, there is a yellow fpot under the throat, 
which is not to be found in the reed-fparrow. The 
flefh is exceedingly rich and delicate; for which 
reafon it brings a high price in fome countries. 

Thefe birds are extremely numerous in Lan- 
guedoc and Provence, where they are ufually 
caught from the middle of April to the latter end 
of Auguft. They are alfo plentiful at Smyrna, 
and in feveral parts of Italy. 

Aldrovandus enumerates fix varieties of this 
kind; one of which has the extremities of the 
prime-feathers of the wings white; another entirely 
white; a third has a yellowifh afh-coloured head; 
a fourth a green neck, with ared bill; a fifth is of 
a pale colour over the whole body, except the 
breaft and the extremities of the wings, which 
are white; and a fixth variety refembles the white- 
throat. 

ORTYGOMETRIA. A name fometimes 
given to the daker-hen. See Daxer-Hen. 

OS AUREUM. An appellation given to a 
{pecies of cochlez of the lunar kind; or of that 
genus having a round mouth, which in the Os 
Aureum is of a fine yellow colour. 

OS ARGENTEUM. A fpecies of thell -fith of 
the round-mouthed fnail, or lunaris cochlea-kind. 
The round aperture or mouth of this fhell is of a 
very elegant filver-colour. 

OSMERUS. A genus of fith of the mala- 
copterygious, or foft-finned kind: the chara¢ters of 
which are; that the branchioftege membrane con- 
tains feven or eight bones on each fide; the back 
and belly fins are placed at the fame diftance from 
the top of the fnout, by which mark it is diftin- 
guifhed from the coregoni; and the teeth are 
large, and arranged on the tongue, in the palate, 
and in the jaws. Artedi enumerates two fpecies. 

OSPREY; the Falco Haliztus of Linnzus, 
Some naturalifts have confidered this bird as a 
fpecies of falcon, and others as a fpecies of eagle. 
It feems, however, properly to belong to the 
aquiline kind. It frequents rivers, lakes, and 
the fea-fhores; builds it’s neft on the ground, 
among reeds; lays three cr four white eggs, ra- 
ther lefs than thofe of a hen; and chiefly fubfifts 
on fifh, precipitating itfelf on them from the fky. 
The Italians compare the violent defcent of this 
bird on it’s prey to the fall of lead into the water; 
and hence call it the leaden eagle. 

The Ofprey is about two feet long; and the ex- 
panfion of it’s wings is upwards of five feet. The 
wing, when clofed, reaches beyond the end of the 
tail, which confifts of twelve feathers, the two 
middlemoft of which are dufky, and the others 
barred alternately on their inner webs with brown 
and white. The quill-feathers of the wings are 
black; and the fecondary feathers with the coverts 
are dufky, the former having their interior webs 
varied with brown and white. The head is fmall 

and 
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and flat; and the crown is white, marked with 


oblong dufky fpots. The cheeks, chin, belly, 
and breaft, are white, the laft being fpotted with 
a dull yellow; and from the corner of each eye 
there is a brown bar, which extends along the 
fides of the neck towards the wings. The legs 
are fhort, thick, ftrong, and of a pale blue co- 
lour: the outer toe eafily turns backwards; and 
it’s claw is larger than that of the inner toe, in 
which peculiarity it differs from all other preda- 
ceous birds. 

OSTRACION. A large genus of fifhes of 
the clafs of amphibia nantes in the Linnzan dif- 
tribution of nature: the characters of which are; 
that there are no belly-fins; and that the fkin 1s 
always hard, and often prickly. Linnzus enu- 
merates nine fpecies. 

According to Artedi, the characters of the Of- 
tracion are thefe: there is no branchioftege mem- 
brane; the figure of the body is globofe or {phe- 
rical, oval,.oblong, fquare, or conic; the fkin is 
ufually hard, and befet with rigid and hard {pines, 
though in fom fpecies it is wholly fmooth; there 
are no ventral fins; the others are five in number; 
the mouth is fimall; the teeth are large; the eyes 
are covered with the common {kin of the head ; 
and the lips are retractile, though in their natural 
ftaie they cover the greater part of the teeth. 

OSTRACODERMATA. An Ariftotelian 
appellation for that clafs of fhells called teftaceous, 
in oppofition to the cruftaceous animals, or ma- 
Jacoftraca. Ariftotle thus defines thefe creatures : 
they are foft within, but hard without; their fhells 
may be bruifed, or broken; but their parts cannot 
be torn afunder, as in the cruftaceous kinds. 

OSTREA.. See Oyster. 

OSTRICH. A genus of birds in the Lin- 
nzan fyftem, of the order of grallz; the charac- 
ters of which are: the beak is of a conical fhape; 
the noftrils are ovated; the wings are unfit for 
flight; and the feet are formed for running. 
This naturalift enumerates three fpecies; the 
common, or camel Oftrich; the caffowary; and 
the nhanduguacu. 

Ostricu, Common. This curious bird ap- 
pears in fome meafure to unite the clafs of qua- 
drupeds and birds. While it has the general out- 
line and properties of a bird, it neverthelefs retains 
many traits of a quadruped. In it’s general ap- 
pearance, it refembles the camel, and is almoft as 
tall; it is covered with a plumage more nearly re- 
fembling hair than feathers; and it’s internal 
parts bear as great a fimilitude to thofe of the qua- 
druped as of the bird creation. It may therefore 
be confidered as an animal intended to fill up the 
chafm in nature which feparates one clafs of be- 
ings from another. 

_- The Oftrich is certainly the largeft. of all birds, 
being in it’s native climates nearly as tall as a man 
on horfeback; and even fome of thofe which have 
been imported into England, have meafured up- 
wards of feven feet in height. The head and bill 
fomewhat refemble thofe of aduck; the neck may 
be likened to that of a fwan, except that it is much 
longer; and the legs and thighs are formed like 
thofe of a hen. It is ufually upwards of feven 
feet high from the top of it’s head to the ground; 
but, from the back, it is only four; confequently 
the head and neck are above three feet long. From 
the top of the head to the rump, when the neck is 
extended in a right line, it is fix feet long; and 
the tail is about one foot more; while one of the 


naked wings is about a foot and a half; but, when ° 
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the feathers are ftretched out, it is about three 
feet. 

The plumage of this bird is generally a mix- 
ture of black and white, though fome varieties 
are obferved to be grey. The largeft feathers, 
which are fituated at the extremity of the tail and 
wings, are commonly white; the next row is black 
and white; and, of tae fall feathers on the bacic 
and belly, fome are black, and others white. 
There are no feathers either on the fides, the 
thighs, or under the-avings; the lower part of the 
neck, about half way up, is covered with fill 
fmaller feathers than on the belly and back; and 
thofe, like the former, are alfo of different colours. 
All thefe feathers are“of the fame nature, and pe- 
culiar to the Oftrich; for otlrer-birds are clothed 
with different forts of plumage, partly foft, and 
partly hard. 

The feathers of the Oftrich being almoft all as 
foft as down, are abfolutely unfit to help the ani- 
mal in flight, and ftill lefs adapted for defence 
againft external injury. The feathers of other 
birds have their webs broader on one fide than on 
the other, but thofe of the Oftrich have their 
fhafts exactly in the centre. The upper part of 
the head and the neck are covered with a very fine 
clear white hair, fhiny like the briftles of a hog; 
and in fome places there are tufts of this kind, 
confifting of about twelve hairs,:-which all iffue 
from a fingle fhaft about the thicknefs of a pin. 
At the extremity of-each wing there is a kind of 
f{pur, refembling the quill of a porcupine, about 
an inch long; and, about a foot lower, there is 
another of the fame kind. The neck, being def- 
titute of feathers, appears very flender in propor- 
tion to the magnitude of the bird ; and the fkin ia 
this part is of a livid flefh-colour, which fome 
improperly denominate blue. The bill is fhorr 
and pointed; the external form of the eye is like 
that of a man, the upper eye-lid being adorned 
with eye-lafhes, which are longer than thofe on 
the lid below; the tongue is very fmall, fhort, 
and compofed of cartilages, ligaments, and mem- 
branes, intermixed with flefhy fibres: in fome, it 
is about an inch long, and very thick at the bot- 
tom; in others, it is but half an inch, and a little 
forked at the extremity. The thighs, which are 
very large and flefhy, are covered with a white 
fkin, having a reddifh tinge, and wrinkled in the 
form of a net. Some individual birds have very 
fmall feathers difperfed over the thighs; and others 
have neither feathers nor wrinkles. What are 
called the legs of birds, in the Oftrich are co- 
vered before with large fcales. The end of the 
foot is cloven; and has two very large toes, which, 
like the leg, are covered with fcales: thefe toes 
are of unequal fizes; the largeft, which is on. the 
infide, is feven inches long, including the claw; 
and the other toe, which 1s about four inches 
long, is deftitute of a claw. 

Having furveyed the external figure of the 
Oftrich, we next ‘advert to the internal, which 
is formed with no lefs furprifing peculiarity. At 
the top of the breaft, under the fkin, the fat is 
two inches thick ; and on the fore-part of the belly 
it is as hard as fuet, and in fome places about two 
inches and a half thick, It has two diftinét fto- 
machs: the firft, which is lowermof, in it’s natu- 
ral fituation fomewhat refembles the crop in other 


-birds; but it is confiderably larger than the other 


ftomach, and furnifhed with flrong mufcular 
fibres, as well circular as longitudinal: and the fe- 
cond ftomach or gizzard, which is externally 


fhaped 
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thaped like that of a man, on being diffected, al- 
ways contains a varrety of difcordant fubftances, 
‘as hay, grafs, barley, beans, bones, and ftones, 
‘fome of which laft are larger than the egg of a 
pullet. The kidneys, which are eight inche 
long, and two broad, differ from thofe of other 
birds in not being lobulated; the heart and lungs 
are feparated by a midriff, as in quadrupeds; and 
the parts of generation alfo bear a ftrong refem- 
blance and analogy. 

Hence it is evident that the Oftrich forms the 
fhade which unites the quadrupedal with the fea- 
thered tribes; and from this ftructure it’s habits 
may alfo be conceived to be entirely peculiar. It 
inhabits the torrid regions of Africa only ; and has 
Jong been celebrated by fuch authors as have had 
occafion to defcribe the animals of thofe climates. 
The Scriptures profcribe it’s flefh, as unfit for 
food; and few of the ancients have omitted to 
mention fome particulars refpeting it. Like the 
race of the elephant and the lion, it is tranfmitted 
down with contamination; and has never been 
known to breed out of that country where it was 
firtt produced. It feems perfectly adapted to the 
fandy and burning defarts of the torrid zone; and 
as it owes it’s birth in fome meafure to their ce- 
nia] influence, fo it feldom migrates into tracts 
more fertile or more gentle. It chiefly inhabits 
the moft folitary and horrid defarts, where there 
are few vegetables to clothe the furface of the 
earth, and where the rain feldom defcends to re- 
frefh it.. The Arabians affert, that the Oftrich 
never drinks; and the place of it’s habitation 
feems to authenticate that affertion. 

In thefe inhofpitable regions Oftriches are feen 
in large flocks, which to the diftant {pectator ap- 
pear like a regiment of cavalry, and have often 
ftruck a panic into a whole caravan. There is 
no defart, how barren foever, but is capable of 
fupplying thefe animals with provifions, for they 
feed almoft indifcriminately on every thing: and 
thus thefe barren tracts are doubly beneficial, 
fince they afford them both food and fecurity. 

Of all known birds, the Oftrich is the moft vo- 
racious, as well as the leaft dainty in it’s choice; 
for it will devour leather, grafs, hair, iron, ftones, 
or any thing that firft prefents itfelf. Nor are it’s 
powers of digeftion lefs extraordinary than it’s ap- 
petites, with refpect to fuch fubftances as are ca- 
pable of digeftion : but thofe on which it’s ftomach 
can make no impreffion, fuch as glafs, ftones, or 
iron, are excluded in the fame form in which they 
were devoured. All metals indeed, which are 
fwallowed by any animal, lofe a part of their 
weight, and often a fhare of their ficure, from the 
action of the juices of the ftomach on their fur- 
faces. A quarter piftole, which was fwallowed 
by a duck, loft feven grains of it’s weight before 
it was voided; and it is probable that a ftill greater 
diminution of weight would take place in the fto- 
mach of the Oftrich: confidered therefore in this 
Hight, this bird may be faid to digeft iron; though 
fuch fubftances feldom remain long enough in 
the {tomach of any animal to undergo fo tedious 
a diffolution. But however this may be, certain 
it is, that in the Oftrich diffe€ted by Ranby, there 
appeared fuch a mafs of heterogeneous matter, 
that it was aftonifhing how any creature could di- 
geft fuch an overcharge of nourifhment. Valif- 
nieri alfo found the firft ftomach loaded with a 
quantity of incongruous fubftances, as grafs, nuts, 
cords, ftones, glafs, brafs, copper, iron, tin, lead, 
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and wood; and one piece of ftone weighed up- 
wards of a pound. It would therefore feem thar 
the Oftrich is obliged to fill up the great capacity 
of it’s {tomach 10 order to be at eafe; but that nu- 
tritious fubftances not being within the {phere of 
it’s fituation, it is forced to have recourfe to what- 
ever offers, in order to fupply the deficiency. 

Tn their native defarts, Oftriches lead a focia] 
and inoffenfive life; and Thevenot affures us, 
that the male and female live together with con- 
nubial fidelity. They are faid to be extremel 
falacious; and the ftructure of the parts in both 
fexes feems to confirm this affertion, It is pro- 
bable alfo that they copulate, like other birds, 
by compreffion; and they lay very large eggs, 
fome of them about five inches in diameter, and 
weighing about fifteen pounds: thefe eggs have 
very hard fhells, fomewhat refembling the croco- 
dile’s, except that thofe of the latter are {maller 
and rounder. 

The climate in which Oftriches are bred feems 
to have a confiderable influence on the feafon for 
laying. In the northern parts of Africa, this fea- 
fon commences about the beginning of July; and, 
in the fouthern, about the latter end of December. 
Thefe birds are extremely prolific, generally lay- 
ing from forty to fifty eggs at one incubation; 
and it has been generally believed that the female 
depofits them in the fand, where covering them 
up, fhe leaves them to be hatched by the heat of 
the climate, and permits her young to fhift for 
themfelves. This account, however, is true only 
in avery limited degree; for no bird whatever has 
a ftronger affection for her brood than the Oftrich, 
or watches her eggs with more affiduity. It hap- 
pens, indeed, in thofe hot climates, that there is 
lefs neceffity for the continual incubation of the 
female; and fhe more frequently leaves her eges, 
which are in no-danger of being chilled by‘ the 
weather: but though fhe fometimes forfakes them 
by day, fhe always carefully broods over them by 
night; and Kolben, who has feen great numbers 
of them at the Cape of Good Hope, affirms that 
they fit on their eggs like other birds, the male 
and female taking that office by turns, as he had 
frequent opportunities of obferving. The learned 
and ingenious Dr. Sparrmann alfo, who to every 
advantage of feeing the animals of this part of 
Africa unites the greateft abilities for making 
zoological obfervations, confirms the above ac-= 
count; and refutes the vulgar opinion by irrefra- 
gable arguments. 

Nor is 1t more worthy of belief that thefe crea- 
tures forfake their young ones immediately after 
they are excluded from the fhells; on the con- 
trary, they are not even able to walk for feveral 
days after they are hatched. During this inter- 
val, the old ones are extremely affiduous in fup- 
plying them with grafs; and very careful in de- 
fending them from danger, even at the rifque of 
their own fafety. The young are ofan afh-colour 
during the firft year, and entirely covered with fea- 
thers; but in time this plumage drops, and the 
parts affume one more beautiful and becoming. 

The extreme elegance and beauty of the long 
feathers that compofe the tail and wings of the 
Oftrich, is the chief reafon why man has been fo 
active in purfuing this harmlefs fowl to unfre- 
quented defarts, and hunting it with no fmall de- 
gree of expence and labour. The ancients ufed 
thofe plumes in their helmets; the oriental ladies 
combined them with the ornaments of their drefs; 
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among us, gay ladies wear them in their hats; and 
with them undertakers frequently decorate their 
hearfes. Thofe feathers which are plucked from 
the Oftrich while alive, are much more valued 
than fuch as are taken from it when dead; thé lat- 
ter being lighter, drier, and more fubjeé to de- 
cay. 
Exclufive of the value of the plumage of Of- 
triches, feveral favage nations of Africa hunt thefe 
birds alfo for their flefh, which they confider as a 
peculiar dainty. They fometimes alfo breed them 
tame for the fake of their young ones, of which 
the females are efteemed the moft excellent. Some 
nations indeed have obtained the appellation of 
Struthophagi, or Oftrich-eaters, from their pecu- 
liar fondnefs for this food; and even the Romans 
themfelves feemed to entertain fome predileétion 
for it. Apicius has handed down a receipt for 
making fauce for the Oftrich; and Heliogabalus 
is famed for having dreffed the brains of fix hun- 
dred Oftriches in one difh, it having been cufto- 
mary with him to eat but of one difh daily, which 
he always took care fhould be as expenfive and 
rare as poflible. Even among Europeans in mo- 
dern times, the eggs of the Oftrich are faid to be 
well tafted, and highly nutritive; but they are too 
{carce to be deemed an aliment, though one of 
them would fufficiently entertain eight men. 

The fpoils of the Oftrich being thus valuable, 
it 1s not ftrange that man has become it’s moft 
affiduous purfuer. For this purpofe the Arabians 
train up their beft and fleeteft fteeds, and hunt 
this bird in view: and perhaps, of all other varie- 
ties of the chace, this, though the moft laborious, 
is neverthelefs the moft amufing. As foon as the 
hunter comes within fight of the Oftrich, he puts 
on his horfe with a gentle gallop, fo as to keep 
the bird ftill in fight, yet not fo as to terrify it to 
feek fhelter in the mountains. The Oftrich, 
which is capable of running with prodigious fwift- 
nefs, immediately on obferving itfelf purfued, be- 
gins to run at firft but gently, as being either in- 
fenfible of it’s danger, or fecure of an efcape. In 
this fituation, this bird fomewhat refembles a man 
at full fpeed; it’s wings, like two arms, keep 
working with a motion correfpondent to that of 
it’s legs; and it’s {peed would very foon carry it 
beyond the view of it’s purfuers, did not the filly 
creature, inftead of proceeding in a direét line, 
take it’s courfe in circles; while the hunters, mak- 
ing a fall courfe within, relieve each other, meet 
it at unexpected turns, and thus keep it ftill en- 
gaged, perhaps for two or three days fucceffively. 
At laft, fpent with fatigue and hunger, and find- 
ing an efcape impoffible, the Oftrich endeavours 
to hide itfelf from thofe enemies it cannot avoid, 
and either covers it’s head in the fand, or thrufts it 
into the neareft thicket. Sometimes, however, 
it attempts to face it’s purfuers; and, though na- 
turally one of the moft gentle animals, when driven 
to defperation, defends itfelf with it’s beak, it’s 
wings, and it’s feet; and fuch is the force of it’s 
motions, that a man would find himfelf utterly 
unable to withftand it in the fhock. 

The Struthophagi have another method of 
catching this bird: they ftrip off the fkin of an 
Oftrich, and covering themfelves very artfully 
with it, counterfeit all the motions of this animal. 
By this artifice they approach the Oftrich, which 
immediately becomes an eafy prey. It is alfo 
fometimes caught by means of dogs and nets ; and 
the ancients were wont to fecure this defired prey 
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by planting fpears round it’s neft, on which the 
bird ufually transfixed itfelf. 

When the Arabians have taken an Oftrich, they 
cut it’s throat, and placing a ligature below the 
wound, fhake the bird, as one would rinfe a bar- 
rel: then removing the band, there runs out from 
the opening in the throat a confiderable quantity 
of blood, mixed with the fat of the animal; and 
this is regarded by them as the higheft dainty. 
They next flay the bird ; and from the fkin, which 
is {trong and thick, they manufacture a kind of 
veft, which anfwers the purpofes of a cuirafs and a 
buckler. 

Others, inftigated either by compaffion or pru- 
dence, preferve their captive alive; but endeavour 
to tame it, for the purpofe of fupplying them with 
thofe feathers which human vanity has rendered 
in fuch requeft. The inhabitants of Dara and 
Lybia breed up whole flocks of them, and tame 
them with very little trouble. But it is not for 
the fake of their feathers alone that they are prized 
in this domettic ftate; they are often rid on, and 
otherwife ufed as horfes. Moore affures us, that 
at Joar he faw a man travelling on an Oftrich: 
and Adanfon afferts, that at the fa€tory of Podore 
he had two Oftriches, which were then young, the 
ftrongeft of which was more than a match for the 
beft Englith racer, though it carried two negroes 
on it’s back; and that as foon as the animal per- 
ceived itfelf thus loaded, it began to run with all 
it’s might, making feveral circuits round the vil- 
lage; till at length it was thought proper to ftop 
it, by barring up it’s way. 

As a confirmation of the ftrength, fwiftnefs, and 
docility, of thefe creatures, M. Vailliant, who is 
fuppofed to have penetrated farther into Africa 
than moft Europeans, informs us, that in the in- 
terior parts of that continent he met with a co- 
lony, where the natives trained Oftriches to bear 
burdens, and in every refpect to perform the offices 
peculiar to horfes. This intelligence corrobo- 
rates the relation of Buffon, who afferts, that the 
kings of Egypt were formerly drawn in ftate by 
thofe gigantic birds. 

Many parts of the Oftrich, we are told, are 
convertible to medicinal purpofes. The fat is 
faid to be emollient and relaxing; that while ir 
relaxes the tendons, it fortifies the nervous fyf- 
tem; and being applied to the region of the loins, 
it abates the pains of the ftone in the kidneys, 
The fhell of the egg pulverized, and adminiftered 
in proper quantities, is fuppofed to be beneficial 
in promoting urine, and diffolving the ftone in 
the bladder. The fubftance of the ege itfelf is 
efteemed peculiarly nourifhing: Galen, however, 
in mentioning this circumftance, afferts, that the 
eggs of hens and pheafants are good for food; 
but that thofe of geefe and Oftriches are not fo. 

Ostricu, Brack. This feems to be only a 
variety of the common Oftrich. It is a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, whofe inhabitants affirm 
that male Oftriches, when, full grown, are always 
blackifh. The head and neck are brown;- the 
back, the lower part of the neck, the breaft, and 
the rump, are black ; and the wings and tail are of 
a {nowy whitenefs. 

OTOMO. An appellation given toa bird of 
the lagopus kind; called alfo colmeftre; and by 
the Germans fteinhurn, that is, the ftone-hen. It 
is about the fize of a tame pigeon; the belly and 
wings are white, with only a few brownith fea- 
thers; the head, neck, and breaft, are variegated 
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avith brown feathers; and the upper part of the 
neck with black and white. The beak is fhort and 
black; and there is a fine red ¢ranulated membrane 
over theeyes. The tail is principally black, but 
variegated with brown and white; and the legs and 
feet are feathered to the extremity of the toes. 

Ray is of opinion that this bird is of the fame 
fpecies with the common white lagopus, differing 
in no other refpect except in colour; and it is faid 
that, in the fummer months, this change of colour 
actually takes place in thofe birds. It is a native 
of the mountains of Germany; and it’s fiefh is 
reckoned very delicate. 

OTTER. A fpecies of the muftela in the Lin- 
nzan fyftem: the characters of which are; that 
there are fix cutting and two canine teeth in each 
jaw; and five toes on each foot, each connected by 
a {trong web. 

Orrer, Common; the Muttela Lutra of Lin- 
neus. This animal is of an amphibious nature, 
refembling thofe of the terreftrial kind in it’s 
fhape, hair, and internal conformation; and ap- 
proaching to the aquatic tribes in it’s manner of 
living, and in having membranes or webs between 
the toes, to afift it in fwimming. From this pe- 
culiar ftru€ture of it’s feet, it fwims fafter than it 
runs; and can overtake fifh in their own element. 
It has a black nofe, and long whifkers; the eyes 
are very fmall, and placed nearer the nofe than in 
other animals; the upper jaw is longer and broader 
than the lower; the ears are fmall, erect, and co- 
nic; and the hair is long and thick. ‘The colour 
is brown, fornetimes varying to filvery. The legs 
are very fhort, but remarkably ftrong, broad, and 
mufcular; and the toes are covered with hair. 
The joints are fo loofely articulated, that the ani- 
mal can turn them quite back, and bring them on 
a line with the body, fo as to perform the office of 
fins. The ufual length of the Otter, from the 
nofe to the tail, is ufually about twenty-three in- 
ches ; and it’s tail, which is flat, fharp-pointed, and 
fulleft of hair in the middle, 1s about thirteen in- 
ches. 

This animal is found only by the fides of lakes 
and rivers; and particularly the former, being 
moft defirous of fifhing in ftagnant waters; for 
the current having more power on it than the 
fifhes it purfues, when it hunts againft the ftream, 
it fwims too flow; and when with the ftream, it 
overfhoots it’s prey. However, when in rivers, 
it is always obferved to {wim againft the current, 
and to meet the fifth on which it preys rather than 
purfue them. In lakes, it deftroys much more 
than it gonfumes; and has often been known to 
depopulate a pond in afew nights. But the da- 
mage it does by deftroying the fifh is lefs confi- 
derable than in tearing to pieces the nets of the 
fifhermen, which it infallibly does as often as it 
is entangled ; for the inftant it finds itfelf caught, 
it goes to work with it’s teeth, and in a few mi- 
nutes will deftroy a net of confiderable value. 

The Otter conduéts it’s fifhing by two diffe- 
rent methods; the one by catching it’s prey from 
the bottom upwards, and the other by purfuing it 
into fome little creek, and there feizing it. In 
the former cafe, as this animal has a greater ex- 
tent of lungs than moft other quadrupeds, on 
taking in a quantity of air, it can remain for fome 
minutes at the bottom of the water; and whatever 
fifh pafs over during that time, are fure to be 
taken: for the eyes of fifh not being adapted for 
looking downward, the Otter attacks them una- 
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wares from below; and feizing them at once by 
the belly, drags them on fhore, where it often 
leaves them untouched, in order to continue the 
purfuit, for hours together. The other method 
is chiefly practifed in lakes and ponds, where 
there is no current; and the fifh there taken are of 
the fmaller kind, for the larger never quit the 
deep water. 

After this manner the Otter ufually lives dur- 
ing the fummer feafon, being furnifhed with a 
fupply much greater than it’s confumption; killing 
the fifh for it’s amufement, and infecting the 
edges of the lakes with great quantities of dead 
ones. But, in winter, when the lakes are frozen, 
and the rivers devolve a rapid torrent, the Otter 
is often greatly diftrefled through want of provi- 
fions, and compelled to fubfift on grafs, weeds, 
and even the bark of trees. It then comes on 
land; and, grown courageous from neceffity, 
feeds on terreftrial animals, as rats, infects, and 
even fheep. Nature, however, has furnifhed it 
with the power of continuing a confiderable time 
without food; and though, during that feafon, it 
is not rendered quite torpid, like the marmotte or 
the dormouie, yet it generally keeps within it’s re- 
treat, ufually the hollow of a bank excavated by 
the water: there it often forms a kind of gallery, 
running for feveral yards along the edge of the 
water; fo that, when attacked at one end, it flies 
to the other, and often evades the hunter by plung- 
ing into the ftream at a confiderable diftance 
from the place where it was expected. 

Buffon informs us, that in France this animal 
couples in winter, and brings forth in the begin- 
ning of fpring. But it is certainly different in 
this kingdom, where it’s young are never found 
till the latter end of fummer: we are there- 
fore more inclined to credit the account of Mr. 
Lots, of the Academy of Stockholm, who affures 
us, that it couples about the middle of fummer, 
and, at the expiration of nine weeks, ufually brings 
forth three or four young. 

In the rivers and lakes frequented by the Ot- 
ter, the bottom is ae {tony and uneven, 
with many trunks of trees and long roots ftretch- 
ing underneath the water; the fhore alfo is hol- 
low, and {cooped inwards by the waves. Thefe 
are the fituations in which the animal delights to 
fix it’s abode; and there are but few ftones that 
do not bear fome veftiges of it’s proximity, as on 
them it’s excrements are always voided. By thefe 
marks it’s lurking-places are chiefly known, as 
well as by the numbers of dead fifh difperfed along 
the banks of the water. 

It is no eafy tafk to catch the old Otters alive, 
as they are extremely ftrong; and but few dogs 
will dare to encounter them, as they bite with 
great fiercenefs, and never quit their hold. The 
beft way is to difpatch them by fire-arms, as they 
never can be thoroughly tamed; and, if kept for 
the purpofes of fifhing, they embrace every oppor- 
tunity of efcaping. But the young ones may be 
more eafily caught, and trained up to very bene- 
ficial purpofes. 

Oiters generally bring forth their young under 
hollow banks, en a bed of rufhes, flags, or fuch 
weeds as the place affords in greateft quantities. 
They are always found at the edge of the water; 
and, when under the protection of the dam, fhe 
teaches them inftantly to plunge into the deep, 
and efcape from their purfuers among the rufhes 
or weeds that fringe the flream. At fuch times 
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therefore they are caught with difficulty; for, 
though ever fo young, they fwim with great rapidity, 
and in fuch a manner that no part of them is feen 
above water except the tipof the nofe. Itis only 
in the abfence of the parent Orter that they can 
be eafily taken; and, in fome places, dogs are 
trained purpofelv for difcovering their retreats. 
Whenever the dog comes to the place, he foon 
difcovers by his barking that Otters are there; 
and, if the old one be in company, fhe inftantly 
plunges into the water, and is followed by all her 
offspring: but, if the dam be abfent, the young 
ones continue as it were panic-{truck, and unable 
to venture forth without her guidance and pro- 
tection. In this cafe they are eafily fecured by 
the hunters, who carry them home alive, and care- 
fully feed them with {mall fifh and water. In pro- 
portion, however, as they gather ftrength, milk is 
mixed with their food; the quantity of fifh is re- 
trenched, and that of vegetables increafed; till at 
leneth they are wholly fed on bread, which per- 
fectly agrees with their conftitution. ‘The mode 
of training them up to hunt for fifh requires not 
only affiduity, but patience: however, their acti- 
vity ‘and ufe, when perfectly inftructed, amply 
compenfate for the trouble of teaching them; and 
perhaps no other animal is more ferviceable to 
it’s matter. ‘The ufual way is, firft to learn them 
to fetch and carry, after the manner of dogs; but, 
as they are not naturally poffeffed of the fame do- 
cility, fo more art and experience are requifite to 
teach them. ‘They are generally accuftomed to 
take a leathern trufs ftuffed with wool, of the 
fhape of a fifh, in their mouths; to drop it at the 
word of command; to run after it when thrown 
forwards; and then to bring it to their matters. 
From this they proceed to real fifh, which are 
thrown dead into the water, and the Otters are 
taught to fetch them from thence. From dead they 
proceed to live fifth; till at laft the animals are 
perfectly inftructed in the whole art of fithing. 
An Otter, thus qualified, is reckoned very valua- 
ble; as it will catch fifh not only fufficient to fu- 
. {tain itfelf, but a whole family. 

This creature inhabits all parts of Europe; the 
north and north-eaft of Afia; and aboundsin North 
America, particularly in Canada. 

Orrer, Lesser; the Muftela Lutreola of Lin- 
nzus. ‘This animal is about three times as fmall 
as the common Otter, though refembling it in 
fhape. It has roundifh ears; a white chin; anda 
hoary head, though the hair of fome is tawny. 
The body is tawny and dufky, the fhort hair be- 
ing yellowifh, and the long hair black; the tail is 
alfo dufky, and terminates in a point; and the feet 
are broad, webbed, and covered with hair. 

This fpecies, which is a native of Poland, and 
the north of Europe, lives on fifh, frogs, and wa- 
ter-infects; and it’s fur is highly efteemed, being 
next in beauty to that of the fable. 

According to Lawfon, this creature, which is 
the fame as the American minx, is a great enemy 
to tortoifes, fcraping their eggs out of the fands, 
and devouring them. Italfo eats frefh-water muf- 
cles, the fhells of which are found in great abun- 
dance at the mouth of it’s hole, high up in the 
rivers, on the margins of which it lives. When 
domefticated, it is a great deftroyer of rats and 
mice; but it’s {mell is very difagreeable. 

Orrter, Brazitian; the Lutra Brazilienfis of 
Ray. ‘This animal has a round head, like that of 
a cat; feline teeth; fmall, round, black eyes; 
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large whifkers; and round ears. The feet ard 
formed like thofe of a monkey with five toes; the 
claws are fharp; and the tail, which is flat and 
naked, reaches no lower than the feet. The hair 
is foft, fhort, and entirely black, except on the 
head, where it is dufky; and on the throat, where 
it is yellow. It grows to the fize of a common 
dog; and weighs about forty or fifty pounds. It 
is a native of Brazil, Guiana, and the borders of 
the Oroonoko. Marcgrave fays, that it is an am- 
phibious animal ; that it lives on fifh and crufta- 
ceous animals; and is very dextrous in plundering 
the nets and weels of what are inclofed in them. 
It’s fleth is efteemed delicate food; being. abfo- 
lutely free from any fifhy tafte, notwithftanding 
it’s food, 

Orter, Cayenne; the Petite Loutre D’Eau 
Douce de Cayenne of Buffon. This fpecies is 
only feven inches long from the tip of the nofe to 
the extremity of the body. The tail, like that of 
the water-rat, is deftitute of hair; it’s length is 
about fix inches; the tip is white; and the reft is 
brown, covered throughout with a rough granu- 
lated fkin like fhagreen. The whifkers, and the 
long hairs under the eyes, are about an inch long. 
All the under-part of the belly and the head are 
marked with large brownifh black fpots; and the 
intervals are of a yellowifh grey colour: the black 
{pots correfpond on each fide of the body; and 
there is a white fpot above each eye. The ears 
are large; the feet are fhort; the fore ones have five 
unconnected toes; and the hind ones the fame 
number connected with membranes 

Orter, Sea; the Muttela Lutris of Linnzus. 
The upper jaw of this animal is longer and broader 
than the lower; it has a black nofe, and long 
white whifkers; the ears are fmall, ere&t, and co- 
nic; ineach jaw there are four cutting-teeth; and 
the grinders are broad, and adapted for breaking 
cruftaceous animals and fhell-fifh. The hair is 
thick, long, black, and gloffy; beneath which 
there is a foft down. The legs are thick and 
fhort; and the toes are covered with hair, and 
united by a web. The hind feet refemble thofe 
of a feal, and have a membrane fkirting the out- 
fide of the exterior toe, like that of a goofe. The 
body is about four feet two inches long from the 
nofe to the infertion of the tail; and the tail, 
which is flat and fharp-pointed, is about two in- 
ches. One of thefe animals fometimes weighs 
from feventy to eighty pounds. 

Sea-Otters are very numerous on the coafts of 
Kamtfchatka; and in thofe iflands and parts of 
America oppofite to it, which were onginally 
difcovered by the RufMfians: they are alfo found in 
the Brazilian rivers, and in that of Oroonoko. 
They are extremely inoffenfive; and fo remarka- 
bly affectionate to their young, that they will fre- 
quently pine to death for the lofs of them on the 
very fpot where they have been deprived of them. 
Before their young are capable of fwimming, the 
old Otters carry them in their paws, lying in the 
water on their backs. ‘They are very fportive; 
and chiefly inhabit thofe fhallows where plenty of 
fea-weeds are tobe found. They feed on lobfters 
and other fifh; breed once a year; and bring 
forth one at a time, which they depofit on the 
fhore. 

The fkins of thefe animals are exceedingly va- 
luable; and, according to the late Captain King, 
a trade of this kind would be one of the moft lu- 
crative that could poffibly be undertaken. Inthe 
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Alentian and Fox iflands, and feveral others dif- 
covered by Captain Cook, Sea-Otters are ama- 
zingly numerous; and their furs may be purchafed 
of the natives for the moft trifling confiderations. 
The fleth of the young Otter is reckoned very de- 
licate food; and equal, if not fuperior, to that of 
lamb. 

OTTER PIKE. An appellation given by 
fome ichthyologifts to a large fpecies of the draco 
marinus, or fea-dragon; called in Englifh the 
weever. It is fomewhat larger than the common 
weever; beautifully diverfified with various co- 
jours; and, inftead of the yellow fide-lines which 
appear in the common kind, it is furnifhed with 
rows of large black fpots. See Wrever. 

OTUS. The claffical name of the common 
horn-owl, of the fmaller kind, differing in many 
refpects from the great horn, or eagle-owl. It is 
ufually found in Italy, but has fometimes been 
caught in England; and generally inhabits moun- 
tainous fituations. 

OVIPAROUS. A term expreflive of fuch 
animals as produce their young from eggs, as birds 
and infects. 

Oviparous animals may be defined fuch as con- 
ceive eggs, which they afterwards bring forth, and 
from which, by the incubation of the parent, or 
fome other principle of warmth and fermentation, 
living creatures are at leneth produced; and thefe, 
after they have {pent the moifture or humour with 
which they were furrounded, and are arrived at a 
fufficient bulk, firmnefs, and ftreneth, break their 
fhells, and come forth. 

The Oviparous kinds of animals are oppofed 
to. the viviparous, or fuch as produce their young 
alive. However, the diftinétion between Ovi- 
parous and viviparous creatures, particularly in 
the infect world, feeims to be lefs determinate than 
is generally fuppofed: it is evident that fome flies, 
which are naturally Oviparous, if reftrained from 
the proper nidus for their eggs, will retain them 
fo long beyond the due time for their exclufien, 
that they will hatch into worms in the body of the 
parent, and afterwards be produced alive, after the 
manner of the young of viviparous animals. And 
Bartholine, in his Medical Obfervations, gives an 
account of a hen, which, inftead of eggs, brought 
forth no lefs than five live chickens; but this pre- 
ternatural effort coft her her life. 

OVIS. See Suezp. 

CUNCE. An animal of the feline kind, fre- 
quently confounded with the panther. It is con- 
fiderably fmaller than that creature, feldom ex- 
ceeding three feet and a half in length; but it’s 
hair is longer than that of the panther; and it’s 
tail is ftill more fo in proportion. 

The Ounce inclines fomewhat to a cream-co- 
lour, but is rather whiter on the belly than towards 
the back; and the hair on the belly is alfo much 
longer than on the back. It’s fpots are difpofed 
fomewhat like thofe of the panther, except that it 
‘has rather {tripes than fpots on the haunches. The 
body is ftrongly made; and the legs and back are 
fhort. 

__ This animal is a native of Barbary, Perfia, and 
China. Allauthors agree, that it is cafily tamed ; 
and that it is trained to hunting in Perfia, and fe- 
-veral other provinces of Afia. Some Ounces are 
fo very fmall, that a horfeman. frequently carries 
-them on the crupper behind him: and, according 
to Tavernier, they are fo gentle, as to fuffer them- 
~felves to be handled and careffed. : 
Vou. II, 
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_ The panther, to which this animal is allied, 
feems to be of a more fierce and untractable 
nature. Mankind may be faid rather to fubdue 
than tame him. He never entirely lofes his fero- 
cious difpofition; and, when deftined for the chace, 
great attention is neceflary in training him, and 
itill greater in conducting and exercifing him. 
He is led in a cart, fhut up ina cage, the door 
of which is opened whenever game prefents itfelf: 
he then fprings towards the animal, which he ge- 
nerally feizes and ftrangles at three or four bounds; 
but, if he miffes his aim, he becomes furious, and 
fometimes attacks his owner, who commonly ap- 
peafes his rage by prefenting him with pieces of 
flefh, or even a live animal, as alamb or akid. 

The fpecies of the Ounce appear to be more 
numerous and more diffufed than that of the pan- 
ther. It is ufed for hunting in the warm clinnates 
of Atia; becaufe dogs are there very fcarce, few 
being found except fuch as are tranfported thither 
from other countries; and even thefe lofe both 
their voice and their inftinét in a very fhort time. 
Befides, the panther, the Ounce, and the leopard, 
have fuch an antipathy to dogs, that they attack 
them in preference to all other animals. In Eu- 
rope, our hunting-dogs have no enemies but the 
wolf; but, in countries filled with tigers, lions, 
panthers, leopards, and Ounces, which are all 
{tronger as well as more fierce than the wolf, it is 
impoffible to preferve dogs. However, the fcent 
of the Ounce is much lefs acute than that of the 
dog: he neither follows animals by their feet, nor 
is he able to overtake them in a continued chace; 
but hunts them folely by the eye, and makes only 
a few fprings at his prey. He is fo very nimble, 
as eafily to clear a ditch, or a wall many feet high; 
and often climbs trees, in order to watch paffing 
animals, from which he fuddenly darts upon them. 
This mode of feizing prey is common to the pan- 
ther, the leopard, and the Ounce. 

Ounce is alfo an appellation given to the lynx, 
or lupus cervarius, a very fierce beaft of prey. 

Ounce, Brazitian. See Ocztort, and Car- 
TIGER. 

OURISSIA. A name by which Clufius, and 
fome other naturalifts, have called the humming- 
bird, or guainumbi. 

OUTIN. Anappellation given by fome ich- 
thyologifts to the oxyrynchus of authors. | 

OVUM POLYPI. A name by which fome 
of the ancient naturalifts expreffed the papyra- 
ceous, or thin-fhelled nautilus. The fimilitude 
between the body and arms of the fith which in- 
habits this fhell, and thofe of the fea-polypus, 
eave occafion to the fuppofition, that this crea- 
ture was the fame animal, not yet excluded from 
the egg. The fhell of this fpecies being very 
thin, and appearing like that of an egg, gave ad- 
ditional countenance to this error in ages when 
{cience was lefs diffufed than at prefent. 

OVUM ROMPHII. An appellation given 
to a fpecies of oblong porcelain fhell. See 
PoRcELAIN SHELL. 

OUZEL, or BROOK OUZEL. An Eng- 
lifh appellation for the rallus aquaticus, more 
ufually called the water-rail. 

OuzeL, Rine; the Turdus Torquatus of Lin- 
neus. This bird inhabits mountainous fitua- 
tions, where companies of five or fix generally af- 
fociate together. It is fomewhat larger than the 
blackbird. In fome, the bill is wholly black; 
in others, the vpper-half is yellow; and there are 
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a few briftles on each fide of the mouth. The 
a on the head, and the upper part of the 

ody, is dufky, edged with pale brown; the quill- 
feathers and the tail are black; and the coverts of 
the wings, the upper part of the breaft, and the 
belly, are dufky, flightly edged with cinereous. 
‘The breaft is adorned with a white crefcent in the 
middle, with the horns pointing to the hind part 
of the neck: this crefcent, in fome, is of a pure 
white colour; in others, of a dufky hue. Neither 
the females, nor any of the young birds, are pof- 


feffed of this mark, which has induced lefs accu- 


rate naturalifts to diftribute them into two fpecies. 

‘Thefe birds are moft common in the northern 
parts of England, in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and in Wales. . Thofe that breed in the two laft 
mentioned places never migrate. In other parts 
of Europe, they are only birds of paffage. 

OuzeL, WaTeER; the Sturnus Cinclus of Lin- 
neus. ‘This bird, called alfo the water-crake, 
frequents fmall brooks, particularly thofe which 
interfect rocky countries. It is of a very retired 
nature, and never feen but fingle, or in conjunc- 
tion with it’s mate. It forms it’s neft in the holes 
of banks; and lays five eges of a whitifh colour, 
adorned with a fine blufh of red. It feeds on 
fmall fifh and infects; and though it’s feet are 
deftitute of webs, and the whole form of it’s body 
denotes it to be a land-fowl, it neverthelefs darts 
itfelf quite under the water in fearch of fifh. It’s 
neft is very curioufly conftruéted of hay and the 
fibres of roots, and lined with oak-leaves. 

This fpecies, which is frequently feen in the 
northern counties of England, and particularly in 
Wales, is feven inches in length, eleven in 
breadth, and weighs about two ounces and a half. 
The bill is narrow; the eye-lids are white; the 
head, cheeks, and hind part of the head, are 
dufky; the back, and the coverts of the wings and 
tail, are alfo dufky, bordered with blueifh ath- 
colour; the throat and breaft are white ; the belly 
is iron-coloured ; and the legs are of a pale blue 
colour before, and black behind. When fitting, 
it often flirts up it’s tail, which is fhort and black. 

Ouvzex, Rose:-Co.rourep; the Turdus Rofeus 
of Linneus. This fpecies is about the fize of 
the common blackbird. The bill is black at the 
point, but of a dirty flefh-colour at the bafe; the 
head is adorned with a beautiful creft, hanging 
backwards ; the head, creft, neck, wings, and tail, 
are black, gloffed with a variable blue, purple, 
and green; the breaft, belly, back, and leffer co- 
verts of the wings, are of a rofe or carnation co- 
lour, mixed with a. few fpots of black; and the 
legs are of a dirty orange-colour. 

This bird is found in Lapland, Italy, and Sy- 
ria. About Aleppo it has obtained the appella- 
tion of the locuft-bird. 

Ouzet, Brazizian, of Bellonius. This bird 
is of a deep red colour all over the body, except 
the tail, which is black. It is-one of the moft 
elegant of the feathered creation, the red colour 
being extremely vivid. The tail is long; the feet 
and legs are black; and the bill is fhort, like that 
of the {parrow. 

Ouzet, Inpian. This bird refembles the jack- 
daw in fhape and fize. The breaft is red; and 
the upper part of the body entirely black, except 
that the feathers near the rump are edged with 
white. The bili is like that of the blackbird; 
and the tail alfo is of a fimilar fhape. 

OuzeLt, Party-Corourep, of Aldrovandus. 
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| This fpecies is adorned with blackith and yellow- 


ifh red plumage. A variety of this kind has a 
red line near the bill; but in other refpe@ss it re- 
fembles the former. 

OWL. <A diftin& genus of birds of the hawk 
kind, in the Linnean fyftem: the diftincuifhine 
characters of which are; that the head is large and 
round; the bill is ftrong and hooked; the noftrils 
are covered with briftly feathers; the eyes and ears 
are large; and the tonoue is bifid. Linneus 
enumerates twelve f{pecies. 

AN birds of the Owl kind may be confidered ag 
nocturnal robbers, who, unfitted for feizine their 
prey by day, take advantage of the hours of dark- 
nefs, when the tribes of nature are in the leaft ex- 
pectation of annoyance. Thus, in the chain of 
nature, no link appears to be broken; every place, 
every feafon, every hour of the day and night, is 
buftling with life, and exhibiting inftances of in- 
duftry, felf-defence, and invafion. 

Birds of the Ow] kind have one common mark 
by which they are diftinguifhed from others. 
namely, that their eyes are formed for more per. 
fet vifion in the dark than in the light. Thus, 
in the eyes of tigers and cats, which are formed 
for a life of nogturnal depredation, there is a qua-— 
lity in the retina that admits the rays of light fo 
coploufly, as to allow them to fee in almoft tota} 
darknefs: fo in thefe birds there is a fimilar con- 
formation of that organ; and, though they cannot 
fee in an abfolute exclufion of light, they are fuf- 
ficiently quick-fighted when every thing is imper- 
ceptible to mortals. In the eyes of all animals 
nature has made a compleat provifion, either to 
fhut out too much light, or to admit a fufficiency, 
by the contraction and dilatation of the pupil. 
In thefe birds, the pupil is capable of opening 
very wide, or fhutting very clofe: by contracting 
the pupil, the brighter light of the day, which 
would act too powerfully on the fenfibility of the 
retina, is excluded; by dilating it, the animal 
takes in the more faint rays of the night, and is 
thereby enabled to difcern it’s prey, and catch it 
with more facility in the dark. Befides this 
there is an irradiation on the back of the eye; and 
the very iris itfelf is fo endowed with the faculty 
of reflecting the rays of light, as to aMfift the vifion 
of thefe birds in thofe gloomy retreats which they 
are invariably known to frequent. 

But though birds of the Owl kind are dazzled 
by too refulgent a licht, they do not, as fome 


‘have imagined, fee beft in the darkeft nights. 


“heir vifion is cleareft in the dufk of the even- 
ing, or at the dawning of the morning, when they 
are not incommoded either by too much or too 
little light. They then quit their folitary abodes, 


‘in order to hunt for their prey; and their labours 


are generally fuccefsful. Almoft-all other birds 
are then either afleep, or preparing for their re- 
pofe; and the moft unguarded become the prey 
of thefe rapacious animals. However, thofe 
nights wherein the moon fhines are the feafons of 
their moft fuccefsful plunder; for, when it is 
wholly dark, they are lefs qualified for feeing and 
purfuing their prey. Except, therefore, by moon- 
fhine, they abridge the hours of their chace. If 
they come abroad about the dufk of the evening, — 
they return before it is totally dark; and deed 
ftart by twilight the next morning, in order to 
purfue their game, and to return in like manner 
before the day-light overpowers them with it’s 
fplendor. 
But 
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But the faculty of feeing in the night; or of be- 
ing entirely dazzled by day, is not alike in every 
foecies of thefe nocturnal birds: fome of them fee 
by night better than others; and fome are fo little 
dazzled by the day-light, as to perceive their ene- 
mies, and to avoid them. ‘The common white, 
or Barn-Owl, fees with fuch exquifite acutenefs 
in the dark, that though the barn has been fhut 
at night, and the light thus totally excluded, it 
perceives the fimalleft moufe that peeps from it’s 
hole: on the contrary, the brown Horn-Owl is. 
often feen to prowl along the hedges by day, like 
the fparrow-hawk; and fometimes with muc! 
fuccefs. In proportion as each of thefe animals 
beft endures the day-light, it proceeds the earlier 
in the evening in purfuit of it’s prey. The great 
horned Owl is the foremoft in quitting it’s re- 
treat, and penetrates the woods.and thickets very 
early in the evening; the horned Owl and the 
brown Owl are later in their excurfions; but the 
Barn-Owl feldom leaves it’s retreat till midnight, 
feeming to prefer almoft total obfcurity either to 
the dufix of the evening or the grey of the morn- 
ing. 

As thefe birds are incapable of fupporting the 
ight of day, or at leaft of then feeing and readily 
avoiding danger, they remain concealed in fome 
obfcure retreats adapted to their gloomy difpofi- 
tions. The cavern of a rock, the darkei part of 
a hollow tree, the battlements of a ruinous and 
unfrequented caftle, or fome obfcure hole in a 
farmer’s hovel, are the favourite retreats of thefe 
unjoyous birds; and, whenever {een in the day- 
time, they may be confidered as either having 
loft their way, or been thrown by fome accident 
into the hands of their enemies. 

At the approach of evening, the Owl fallies 
forth, fkimming rapidly up and down the hedges. 
The Barn-Owl, indeed, as it lives chiefly on 
mice, is contented to be more ftationary; and ac- 
cordingly places itfelf either in fome fhock of 
corn, or on the ridge of an oid houfe, and watches 
it’s prey in the dark with great vigilance and 
perfeverance. 

Nor are thefe birds filent during the nocturnal 
hours; they all utter a hideous kind of note; 
which being frequently heard in the filence of 
midnight, breaks the general paufe with a horrid 
variation. This cry is different in all; but in 
every fpecies it 1s both alarming and difagree- 
able. Father Kircher, who has fet the voices of 
birds to mufic, has given all the tones of the Owl 
note, which compofes a moft tremendous fort of 
melody. Indeed, the prejudices of mankind 
unite witly their fenfations to make the cry of the 
Owl difgufting; for, among the vulgar, the 
Screech-Owl’s voice has always been confidered 
as a prefage of fome direful calamity. 

While in purfuit of their prey, the note of thefe 
birds is feldom heard; that important bufinefs is 
generally performed in filence, as it is: by no 
means their intention to forewarn thofe little ani- 
mals they wih to furprife of their danger. When 
their labours have proved fuccefsful, they foon 
-return to their folitudes, or to their young, if it 
-be in that feafon. When they find but little 
game, they continue on the watch {till longer; 
and fometimes hearkening to the voice of appe- 
-tite rather than prudence, they purfue fo long, 

“that broad day breaks in upon them, and leaves 
-them dazzled, bewildered, and ata diftance from 
‘their retreats, Thus fituated, they are obliged 
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to take fhelter in the firft tree or hedge that pre- 
fents itfelf, where they conceal themfelves till the 
returning darknefs once more fupplies them with 
a more diftinct view of the country. ° But it fre- 
quently happens that, with all their precaution to 
conceal themfelves when thus furprifed by day- 
light, they are difcovered by other birds, from 
whom they are fure to receive no mercy: the 
blackbird, the thrufh, the jay, the bunting, and 
the red-breaft, all furround the haplefs wanderer, 
on whom they employ all theif little arts of infult 
and abufe. ‘The fmalleft and meft contemptible 
of the Owl’s enemies are then the foremoft to 
injure and torment him: they taunt him with 
their cries, fap him with their wings, and affect to 
appear Courageous, In proportion as they’are un- 
der little or no apprehenfions of danger. The 
wretched bird of night, neither knowing whom 
to attack, or where to fly, patiently fuffers all the 
indignities offered to him: aftonifhed and dizzy, 
he anfwers their infults by aukward and ridiculous 
geftures, turning his head about, and rolling his 
eyes with an air of ftupidity. 

The appearance of an Owl by day is fufficient 
to put a whole grove into a kind of uproar; for 
the averfion which all fmall birds have to this 
animal, or the confcioufnefs of their own fecurity, 
induces them to purfue him unceafingly; while, 
by their mutual cries, they encourage each other 
to the encounter. However, it fometimes hap- 
pens that the little birds continue their infuits 
with the fame imprudeni zeal with which the Owl 
himfelf has purfued his depredations: they hunt 
him till the evening returns, which reftoring his 
faculties of fight, gives him an opportunity of 
making his purfuers pay dear for their fport. 

Nor are the refpectable gentlemen termed bird- 
catchers unconcerned fpectators of thefe petty 
contentions. Having learnt the art of counterfeit- 
ing the cry of the Owl, and previoufly limed the 
branches of a hedge, they conceal themfelves, and 
then give the call; on which all the little birds 
within hearing flock to the place, expecting to 
meet with their ftupid antagonift; but, inftead of 
finding him, they too late perceive themfelves en- 
tangled in the hedge. This fport muft be put in 
practice an hour before night-fall, if thefe gentle- 
men would with to be fuccefsful; for, if it be de- 
ferred later, thofe birds, which but a few minutes 
before thronged to infult the Owl, will then fly 
from him with no fmall degree of terror. 

To fee one ftupid bird made in fome meafure a 
fort of decoy to deceive another, is perhaps not 
wholly devoid of entertainment. The great 
horned Owl is fometimes made ufe of in order to 
allure the kite, when falconers would catch him 
for the purpofe of training large hawks. On this 
occafion they affix the tail of a fox to the great 
Owl, to render his figure extraordinary ; in which 
trim he fails flowly along, after his ufual manner. 
The kite, either curious to obferve this odd kind 
of animal, or perhaps inquifitive to know whether 
it may not be.proper for food, flies after, and ap- 
proaches it nearer and nearer. In this manner he 
continues to hover, and fometimes to defcend, 
till the falconer fends a ftrong-winged hawk after 
him, who feizes him for the purpofe of training 
his young ones at home. 

Though Owls may certainly be deemed difa- 
creeable, and fometimes pernicious birds, the 
Barn-Owl, by it’s activity in-deftroying mice, fuf- 
ficiently compenfates for the faults of the whole 

tribe. 


tribe. A fingle Owl is fuppofed to be more fer- 
viceable than half a dozen cats in ridding a barn 
of domeftic vermin; and as he only preys on what 
is inimical to human induftry, he may juftly be 
reckoned one of the coadjutors of mankind. 

The Owl, or bird of night, was confecrated to 
Minerva, as the fymbol of Vigilance, becaufe of 
it’s wakefulnefs during the night. It was reck- 
oned a bird of ill omen in times of the remoteft 
antiquity. A folitary Owl, perched on the roof 
of a palace, affrighted Dido with it’s difmal 
fcreams; and Ovid tells us, that A2fculapius was 
transformed into an Owl, a bird which was fup- 
pofed to be the harbinger of misfortune. 

Ow 1, Eacte; the Strix Bubo of Linneus. 
This fpecies is almoft equal in fize to an eagle. 
The irides are of a bright yellow colour; the head 
and whole body are finely varied with lines, fpots, 
and fpecks, of black, brown, cinereous, and fer- 
ruginous; the wings are long; and the tail is fhort, 
and marked with dufky bars. The legs, which 
are thick, are covered to the very end of the toes 
with a clofe and full down; and the claws are 
Jarge, much hooked, and dufky. 

This bird, which has fometimes been difcove- 
red in the north of England, and in Scotland, in- 
habits inacceffible rocks and deferted fituations; 
and preys on hares and feathered game. The 
ancients held it in the greateft abhorrence; and 
imagined it to be, like the Screech-Owl, the mef- 
fenger of death. 

Ow :, Lonc-Earep or Hornep; the Strix 
Otus of Linneus. This bird, at firft view, ap- 
pears as large as the eagle; but, when clofely ob- 
ferved, is found to be much fmaller. The head, 
body, wings, and tail, are fhorter; and the head 
is larger and thicker. The horns are compofed 
of fix feathers each, which rife about an inch high, 
variegated with yellow and black, and which it 
can erect or deprefs at pleafure; the eyes, which 
are large and tranfparent, are encircled with an 
orange-coloured iris; the ears are large and deep; 
and the bill is black. _The breaft and belly are 
of a dull yellow colour, marked with flender 
brown ftrokes pointing downwards; and the 
thighs are of the fame colour, but without fpots. 
‘The back and coverts of the wings are varied with 
deep brown and yellow; the quill-feathers are of 
the fame colour, with a broad bar of red near the 
tips of the exterior ones; the tail is marked with 
duiky and reddifh bars, but appears afh-coloured 
underneath ; and the feet are feathered down to the 
claws. 

This fpecies ufually breeds in the cavern of a 


rock, the hollow of a tree, or the turret of fome™ 


ruinous caftle. It’s neft, which is almoft three 
feet in diameter, is compofed of fticks bound to- 
ecther by the fibrous roots of trees, and lined with 
teaves. It commonly lays three eggs, which are 
as large as thofe of a hen, and in colour fomewhat 
refemble the bird itfelf. The young are ex- 
tremely voracious; and the parent is particularly 
affiduous in fupplying their wants, 

This kind of Owl is fometimes found in the 
.north of England, in Chefhire, andin Wales, It 
feemns to vary in it’s colours in different indivi- 
duals; and the great Horned Ow] of Edwards is 
certainly of the fame fpecies, though the colours 
do not exactly correfpond with the above defcrip- 
tion. ; 

Ow or Atuens, This fees to be rather a 
variety of the long-eared or horned Owl, than a 


fome other bird. 
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diftinct fpecies: however, as it differs confiderably 
in fize, and has generally been defcribed apart by 
ornithologifts of this country, we fhall, in con- 
formity to cuftom, retain it’s ufual appellation 
and defcription. 

The Athenian Owl is confiderably lefs than 
the Eagle Owl, though it meafures feventeen in- 
ches in heighth when perched. The bill is pretty 
much hooked; and the bafe is covered with finall 
greenifh filiform feathers, projecting forwards. 
Both the bill and talons are of a dufky, blackith, 
or horn-colour; the eyes are of a fine golden hue, 
with black pupils; and the face, which is of a 
whitifh grey, is terminated on every fide by black 
lines and fpots. The horns or ears are compofed 
of feathers which the bird can either elevate or 
deprefs: thefe are brown on their upper fide, and 
black beieath; which blacknefs extends likewife 
above the eyes; and adufky line wholly encircles 
them, as if nature had thereby defigned to heighten 
the brilliance of their luftre. The whole body 
is covered with brown plumage, variegated with 
black; but the brown is li¢hter on the breaft and 
belly than on the back; and, on the lower part of 
the belly, dies away into a faint afh-colour. Some 
of the large fpots on the back and wings are 
tranfverfe, and others longitudinal; and, befides 
thefe larger fpots, a number of minute dufky 
tran{verfe lines are perceptible. The infides of 
the quills, and the under-fide of the tail, are cine- 
reous, with tranfverfe bars, fainter than the exter- 
nal ones; and the legs and feet are feathered to 
the extremity of the toes with whitifh downy plu- 
mage. fe 

Edwards informs us, that the bird from which 
this defcription is taken, was imported from 
Athens; and in 1755 was alive, and the property 
of the late Dr. Fothergill. 

Ow 1, SHort-Earep. ‘The horns of this fpe- 
cies are fmall, confifting only of a fingle feather ° 
each, which the bird can raife or deprefs at plea- 
fure; and, in a dead fpecimen, they are fcarcely 
perceptible. This Owl, which inhabits moun- 
tainous and woody fituations, far retired from the 
abodes of men, feldom makes it’s appearance in 
thefe kingdoms. The head is fmall, refembling 
that of a hawk; the bill is dufky; the circle of 
feathers which immediately furrounds the eyes is 
black; but the larger circle is white, terminated 
with tawny. ‘The plumage on the head, back, 
and coverts of the wings, 1s brown, edged with a 
dull yellow; the breaft and belly are of the fame 
colour, with a few long narrow ftreaks of brown 
pointing downwards; and the thighs, legs, and 
toes, are covered with yellow feathers. The 
quill-feathers are dufky, barred with red; the tail 
is of a deep brown hue, embellifhed with a yellow 
circle on each fide of the fhaft of every feather; 
and.it’s tips are white. 

This Owl never builds a neft on it’s own ac- 
count; but is fatisfied with the forfaken one of 
It lays four or fiveeges. The 
young, when firft produced, are entirely white; 
but they change their colour in about a fortnight. 

There is another variety of the Horn-Owl, not 
much larger than a thrufh, with remarkably fhort 
horns. Itis a native of the continent of Europe, 
but has never been difcovered in thefe iflands. 

Ow, Wuire; the Strix Flammea of Linneus. 
This bird is almoft domeftic, inhabiting, during 
the greateft part of the year, barns, hay-lofts, and 
other out-houfes; and is extremely ufeful in clear- 
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ing thofe places of mice. It quits it’s perch | 


about twilight, and takes a regular circuit round 
ithe fields, fkimming along the ground in queft of 
field-mice; after which it returns to it’s ufual 
haunts. At the feafon of incubation, it takes up 
ut’s refidence in the woods. 

The elegance of this bird’s plumage fufficiently 
compenfates for the uncouthnefs of it’s form: a 
circle of foft white feathers furrounds the eyes; 
and the upper part of the body, the coverts, and 
the fecondary feathers of the wings, are of a fine 
pale yellow colour, with two grey, and as many 
white fpots on each fide of the fhafts. The exte- 
rior fides of the quill-feathers are yellow; the in- 
terior being white, with four black fpots on each 
fide. The lower fide of the body is entirely 
white; the interior fides of the feathers of the tail 
are alfo white, the exterior being marked with fome 
obfcure dufky bars; the legs are feathered as far 
as the feet; and the feet are covered with fhort 
hairs. The ufual length of this bird is about 
fourteen inches; and the expanfion of the wings 
is three fect. 

This fpecies ‘of Owl feldom hoots, but fnores 
and hiffes in a moft violent manner; and, while it 
flies along, often fcreams moft tremendoufly. It’s 
only fubfiftence is mice; and as the young birds 
continue in the neft for a great length of time, 
and are fed by the parent long after they can fly, 
many hundreds of thefe vermin will fcarcely fup- 
ply one neft with food. 

All Owls are extremely fhy of man, very indo- 
eile, and difficult to be tamed. The White Owl 
in particular, as Buffon afferts, cannot be recon- 
ciled to captivity; but he probably means, when 
it is old. He adds, that they will live ten or 
twelve days in the aviary where they are {hut up; 
but that they refufe all kinds of nourifhment, and 
at laft die through hunger. By day they remain 
motionlefs on the floor; but in the evening they 


mount on the higheft perch, where they incef- | 


fantly make a noife like a man fnoring with his 
mouth open. ‘ This feems,’ fays Buffon, ‘ defigned 
as a call for their old companions without: and, 
in fact, I have obferved feveral others attend at 
the call, and perch on the roof of the aviary, where 
they made the fame kind of hifling, and frequently 
permitted themfelves to be enclofed in a net.’ 

Ow, Brown; the Strix Ulula of Linneus. 
The head, wings, and back, of this bird, are of a 
deep brown colour, elegantly fpotted with black ; 
the coverts of the wings and the fcapulars are 
adorned with white fpots; the exterior edges of 
thefour firft quill-feathers are ferrated; the breaft is 
of a very pale afh-colour, mixed with dufky, and 
marked with oblong jageed fpots; and the circle 
round the face is afh-coloured, fpotted with brown. 

This fpecies inhabits the woods, where it re- 
mains the whole day; but at night it approaches 
the abodes of men, and becomes extremely cla- 
morous. It frequently enters pigeon-houfes, 
where 1t makes great havock. It breeds in hollow 
trees, or ruinous buildings; and lays four white 
eges, of an elliptic form. 

Ow, Tawny, or Ivy Ow t; the Strix Stri- 
dula of Linnzus. This is the fpecies commonly 
called the Screech-Owl, to which fuperftition has 
afcribed a power of prefaging death by it’s cries. 
The ancients likewife believed that it fucked the 
blood of young children: a faé&t by no means in- 
credible; for Haffelquift defcribes a kind of Sy- 
rian Owl, which frequently entered houfes in the 
ne: and deftroyed infants while afleep, 
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This fpecies may be diftinguifhed from the reft 
of the genus by the following characters: it’s beak 
is of apale horn-colour, and fhort, but the open- 
ing of the mouth is very wide; it’s eyes are re- 
markably large and protuberant, and fituated very 
near it’s ears; and the apertures of it’s ears are 
very large, and covered with amembrane. The 
colour of the back, head, coverts of the wings, 
and fcapulars, is a fine tawny red, elegantly 
fpotted and powdered with dufky fpots of various 
fizes; on the coverts of the wings and the fcapu- 
lars there are feveral large white fpots; the co- 
verts of the tail are tawny, without any marks; 
and the tail itfelf is barred and fpotted with pale 
red and black. The breait and belly are yellowith, 
mixed with white, and marked with narrow black 
ftrokes pointing downwards; and the legs are 
covered with feathers down to the toes. 

Ow1, Lirrve; the Strix Pafferina of Linnzxus, 
This elegant fpecies fcarcely exceeds the thrufh 
in fize, though the fulnefs of it’s plumage gives 
it a larger appearance. It has a light yellow ring 
round the eye; and the bill is of a green colour. 
The plumage which encircles the face is white 
tipt with black; the head is brown, fpotted with 
white; the back and coverts of the wings are of a 
deep olive brown hue, the latter being fpotted 
with white; and on the breaft there is a mixture 
of brown and white. The belly is white fpotted 
with brown; and the tail. 1s.of the fame colour 
with the back, each feather being barred with 
white. ; 

This bird is feldom feen in England. The 
Italians ufe it to decoy fmall birds to their limed 
twigs. 

OwL, Great Wuirte, or Hupson’s Bay; the 
Strix Nyctelea of Linnzus. This fpecies, which 
was firft defcribed by Edwards, both in magni- 
tude and beauty, may be confidered as one of the 
firft of the genus. The bill, which is black, is 
hooked like that of the hawk, and almoft covered 
with ftiff feathers planted round it’s bafe, and re- 
flected forwards; the eyes are encompaffed with 
bright yellow irides; the head is fmaller in pro- 
portion than is common to this kind, and of a 
pure white colour; as is likewife the body, toge- 
ther with the wings and tail. The top of the 
head is marked with {mall dirty brown fpots; the 
upper part of the back is painted with tranfverfe 
lines of dufky brown; the quills on the exterior 
webs are marked with dufky fpots; the covert- 
feathers within-fide the wings are wholly white; 
the lower part of the back is deftitute of fpots; 
the legs and feet are covered with white feathers ; 
and the claws are long, ftrong, and black. 

This Owl continues in Hudfon’s Bay during 
the whole year; is faid to be a diurnal bird; and 
feeds on white partridges. 

Ow1, Lirtrte Hawk. This 1s fomewhat 
larger than the fparrow-hawk: the bill is without 
angles, and of a bright reddifh yellow colour; the 
{paces round the eyes are white, a little fhaded 
with brown, and dafhed with final! longifh dufky 
fpots; and the outfides of thefe {paces towards the 
ears are encircled with black, beyond which again 
there is a fmall portion of white. The top of 
the head is of a very dark brown hue, finely 
{potted with white; the neck, and from thence to 
the middle of the back, is a dark brown; and the 
wings are of a brown colour, the quills and co- 


- vert-feathers being fpotted on their exterior webs 


with white. The feathers between the back and 
wings are painted with bread tranfverfe bars of 
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brown and white; the rump and covert-feathers 
of the tail are dark brown, tranfverfely barred and 
mixed with a lighter brown; the tail, on the up- 
per fide, is dark brown, and afh-coloured beneath, 
tranfverfely barred with hight brown; and the 
breaft, belly, thighs, and coverts under the tail, 
are white, barred acrofs with narrow brown lines 
in aregular manner. The feet and legs are en- 
tirely covered with fine foft feathers of the colour 
of the belly, but the variegating lines are fmaller ; 
and the claws are fharp, pointed, and of a dark 
brown colour. 

This fpecies is a native of Hudfon’s Bay. It 
preys on white partridges, which are very nume- 
rous in thofe climates ; and is faid to be fo intrepid, 
that it will attend a fowler with his gun, and fome- 
times carry off the prey he has fhot. It was firft 
mentioned and figured by Edwards. 

Ow t, Brazitran; the Cabure of Marcegrave. 
This Owl is about the fize of a fmall thrufh: the 
bill and irides are yellow ; the whole upper part 
of the head, back, and wings, are of a faint um- 
ber colour fpotted with white, the fpots on the 
head and neck being {mell, but large on the 
wings ; and the breaft and belly are white, varie- 
gated with faint brown fpots. The legs are 
fhort, and covered with feathers; the claws are 
black ; and the tail is broad, and of the colour 
of pale umber waved with white. Bo 

Ow, CryLonese. This curious fpecies is near 
two feet long; and weighs upwards of two pounds 
and a half. The irides are yellow; the circles 
round the face are of a pale reddifh brown colour 
f{treaked with black ; the ears are fhort, erect, and 
pointed; the back, and the coverts of the wings, 
are a pale reddifh brown, ftreaked with black; the 
breaft and belly are white tinged with yellow, and 
ftreaked in a fimilar manner with the back ; the 
primaries and tail are barred with black, white, 
and pale red; and the legs are naked to the knees. 

This bird is a native of Ceylon, where it is 
called Raja Allia. 

Ow, Cuurn; the Caprimulgus Europzus of 
Linneus. This Owl is moderately large: the 
head is fmaller in proportion to the body than that 
of other birds of this kind; the beak is black, and 
very fhort; the mouth is extremely wide; and the 
irides are hazel-coloured. The plumage has va 
beautiful mixture of black, white, afh-colour, 
and ferruginous, difpofed in lines, bars, and fpots. 
The male is diftinguifhed from the female by a 
large oval white {pot near the end of the three firft 
quill-feathers, and another on the exterior fea- 
thers of the tail; the plumage is alfo more ferru- 
ginous. The legs are fhort, fcaly, and feathered 
bela the knees; the middle is connected with 
thofe on each fide by a fmall membrane as far as 
the firft joint ; and the claw of the middle toe is 
thin, broad, and ferrated. a 

This bird is migratory in Britain. It appears 
about the latter end of May; and difappears in 
the northern counties about the end of Augutft, 
but does not quit the fouthern for a month after. 
It has obtained the appellation of the goat-fucker 
from a vulgar opinion that it fucks the teats of 
goats; an error handed down from the days of Ari- 
ftotle. It’s notes are very fingular: the loudeft 
refembles the noife of a large {pinning-wheel ; 
and the common is a fharp fqueak, which it of- 
ten repeats, and fees to be a note of love. 

OWL FISH or SEA-OWL. An appella- 
tion by which fome exprefs the lumpus, or lump- 
fith ; called in Scotland the cock-paddle. 
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OWL PIGEON. A particular fpecies of pi- 
geon called by Moore Columba Bubo Nominata. . 
It’s body is fimall and fhort; it has a fhort round 
head ; and a feries of feathers that feparate and open 
onthe breaft: but it’s moft remarkable charaéter 
is it’s beak, the upper chop of which is bent, and 
hooked over like that of an owl; and this gives 
rife to it’s name. It is of various colours, as 
white, blue, or black; but is never pied. 

OX. In the common acceptation of this term, 
it denotes black cattle in general, without regard 
to fex: in a more limited fenfe, it fignifies a caf- 
trated bull. The generic characters of the ox are; 
that the horns bend out laterally; that there are 
eight cutting-teeth in the lower jaw, and none in 
the upper; and that the fkin along the lower fide 
of the neck is pendulous. The fpecific marks of 
the common bull and cow are, rounded horns, 
with a large fpace between their bafis. 

Formerly the Ox conftituted the whole riches of 
mankind ; and he is {till the bafis of the riches of 
nations which fubfift and flourifh in proportion to 
the cultivation of their lands and the number of 
their cattle: for in thefe all real wealth confifts ; 
every other kind, even gold and filver, being 
only fictitious reprefentations, and having no va- 
lue but what is conferred on them by the produc: 
tions of the earth. 

The Ox, though lefs generally ufed than for- 
merly for agricultural purpofes, is neverthelefs fill 
a very ferviceable animal: he draws with amaz- 
ing fteadinefs and perfeverance ; but is incapable 
of fupporting an accelerated pace; and therefore 
his labours are in a great meafure fuperfeded by 
thofe of the horfe. See Cow. 

OX-FLY. A fpecies of two-winged fly bred 
from a worm hatched under the fkin of the Ox, 
from the egg of the parent fly depofited there. 
The female of this fly makes a number of fmall 
incifions in the backs of horned cattle ; and in| 
each of thefe depofits an egg, which is afterwards 
hatched by the warmth of the creature’s body. As 
foon as hatched, the nafcent worm makes itfelf a 
very convenient lodging, in every refpeét adapted 
to fupply all it’s exigencies, 

The places where thefe infects lurk are eafily 
difcovered by a furrounding tumour, within which, 
and under the fkin of the animal, the worm is 
lodged ; and as the gad-fly is the moft vexatious 
to the cow kind, it has been generally fuppofed 
that this worm is produced from the ege of that 
fly. But this is an erroneous opinion: Vallifnieri, 
who feems to have been the firft that underftood 
the true itate of the cafe, has givena very full and 
fatisfactory account of it. 

Thefe worms, according to the above author, 
may be properly enough denominated the inhabi- 
tants of animal galls, fince the tumours which con- 
tain them are truly analagous to the galls of the 
oak, and other fimilar vegetable excrefcences: in 
thefe tumours there is an aperture, which is not 
only beneficial to the animal as a breathing-place, 
but is alfo neceflary to difcharge the redundant 
matter formed in the tumour, which, if confined 
there, would occafion a large abfcefs, and foon 
fuffocate and deftroy the animal. 

If thefe worms poffeffed the fame qualities with 
the common flefh-fily, and were furnifhed with 
hooks to lacerate and pull the flefh in pieces, the 
creature that had a number of thefe gnawing de- 
vourers preying on it’s back at once, would feet 
itfelf in a moft wretched ftate: but this is by no 
means the cafe; the infects having no organs for 
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tearing the ficfh, are fatisfied with living on the 
matier contained in the abfcefs, and give the ani- 
mal no great degree of pain. 
A moderate preffure is always fufficient to dif- 
lodge the worms from thefe tumours : they eafily 
make their appearance by the hole of the excref- 
cence, which, though fimall, is fufficient for this 
purpofe. As foon as the worm is emancipated, 
either by accident or in the courfe of nature, 
from it’s habitation, it immediately drops on the 
ground, where crawling about ull it can find a 
place proper for repofe, it takes up it’s refidence 
there, and undergoes it’s feveral transformations. 


When thefe animals have found places to reft © 


in for their changes, they lofe all motion; and 
their fkins become hard and black, forming a kind 
of fhells, which ferve to protect them from thofe 
numerous accidents to which fuch minute crea- 
tures are continually expofed. 

The time of the Fly’s egrefs being arrived, it 
appears indeed with two wings, but fo extremely 
like the middling-fized humble bee’s, that 1t 1s not 
eafily diftinguifhed from them: however, when 
clofely examined, this fly appears to haveamouth, 
without teeth or lips; fhort antenna, rounded 
at the extremities, and of a gloffy hue; and reti- 
cular eyes ofa deep chefnut-colour. The female, 
in the under and hinder part of her body, has a 
cylindric tube, which fhe can protrude at plea- 
fare; and with this inftrument fhe pierces the fkin 
of the animal, in order to depofit her egg. 

It may alfo be obferved, that ftags, and fome 
other animals, are fubject to thefe worms in the 
fame manner as oxen; and the feveral ftates they 
undergo inthe tumours of thefe animals, are exactly 
fimilar to what have been already mentioned. 

OXYRYNCHUS. A fith of the truttaceous 
kind, called by fome hautin and outin. It is fre- 
quently caught in the Englith and other feass and 
often mixed with whitings, and expofed to fale 
along with them. In fhape and figure, it refembles 
the trout; but is fomewhat flatter, and covered 
with large white {cales. 

OYSTER. Avery large genus of fhells, the 
characters of which are; that the fhell is bivalve, 
of a very coarfe external ftructure, and dirty ap- 
pearance; each fhell being compofed of a great 
number of laminz irregularly clofed down on each 
other. In fome fpecies, it is fmooth; in others, 
ftriated, tuberous, or prickly; ufually flat, but 
fometimes globofe, plicated, and wrinkled into 
finufes; the lower fhell being always the deepett. 
The inclofed animal is a tethys. 

Linnzus enumerates thirty-one fpecies under 
this genus; which may be all arranged under the 
characters of fuch as are plain and fmooth, {mooth 
but foliated on the furface, globofe with fpines, 
globofe and jagged with high-raifed laminz, and 
oblong and umbonated. 

In many refpects, the Oyfter differs little from 
the mufcle, except in the thicknefs of it’s fhell, 
and it’s greater imbecillity. The Oyfter, like the 
mufele, is formed with organs of life and refpira- 
tion; with inteftines which are very voluminous, 
a liver, lungs, and heart. Like the mufcle, it is 
felf-impregnated ; and the fhell, which the ani- 
mal foon acquires, ferves it for it’s future habita- 
tion. Like the mufcle, it opens it’s fhell to re- 
ceive the influx of water; and, like that animal, 
is ftrongly attached to it’s fhells both above and 
below. However, in many particulars it differs 
from the mufcle. In the firft place, it’s fhells are 
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not equal; the one being cupped, the other flat: 
and on the cupped fhell it is always feen to reft; 
for if it refted on the flat fide, it would foon be 
drained of it’s inclofed fluid. It differs alfo in 
the thicknefs of it’s fhells, which are fo ftrongly 
lined and defended, that no animal will attempt 
to pierce them. But though the Oyfter is fecured 
from the attacks of the fimall reptiles at the bot- 
tom, yet it often ferves as an object to which they 
are attached. Pope-worms, and other {mall ani- 
mals, affix themfelves to the Oyfter’s fides, and 
in this manner continue to live in perfect fecu- 
rity. Among the number of thefe adherents, 
there is a fmall red worm, often found on the 
fhell; which fome have erroneoufly fuppofed to 
be the male by which the fpawn was impregnated. 

‘The Oyfter likewife differs from the mufcle in 
being utterly unable to change it’s fituation. The 
mufcle is capable of erecting itfelf on an edge, 
and proceeding with a flow laborious motion ; while 
the Oyfter is wholly paffive, and endeavours with 
all it’s might to continue fixed to one fpot at the 
bottom. Rocks, ftones, pieces of timber, or fea- 
weeds, all feem adapted to give it a fixture, and 
to fecure it againft the agitation of the waves. 
Nothing is more common, in the rivers of the 
tropical climates, than to fee Oyfters growing 
even amid the branches of the foreft. Many trees 
which grow along the margins of the ftreams, 
bend their branches into the water; and particu- 
larly the mangrove, which chiefly delights in a 
moift fituation. To thefe the Oyfters hang in 
clufters, like apples on the moft fertile tree; and, 
in proportion as the weight of the fifth finks the 
plant into the water, where it ftill continues grow- 
ing, the number of Oyfters increafe, and arrange 
themfelves on the branches. Indeed, thefe fhell- 
fifh will attach themfelves to any fubftance, and 
even to each other: this is effect d by means of 
a elue peculiar to themfelves, which, when it ce- 
ments, the joining is as hard as the fhell, and is 
broken with as much difficulty. The joining fub- 
{tance,. however, is not always of glue: but the 
animal grows to the rocks, fomewhat like the 
mufcle, by threads; though thefe are only feen to 
take root in the fhell, and not, as in the mufcle, 
to fpring from the body of the fith itfelf. 

The {pawn of Oyfters, which is ufually caft in 
May, appears at firft like drops of candle-greafe, 
and adheres to any hard fubftance on which it 
happens te fall: this is covered with a fhell in two 
or three days; and in three years time the animal 
is large enough to be brought to market. As it 
invariably remains in the place where the fpawn is 
firft dropped, and grows without any other feem- 
ing food than the aMlux of fea-water, it is the 
cuitom at Colchefter, and other parts of the king- 
dom where the tide fettles in marfhes on Jand, to 
pick up great quantities of finall Oyfters along the 
fhore, which, when firft colleéted, are no broader 
than a fixpence: thefe are depofited in beds with- 
in the reach of the tide, and 1n two or three years 
erow to a tolerable fize. They are faid to be 
improved in their favour by being thus fheltered 
from the agitations of the deep; and a mixture 
of frefh-water entering into thefe repofitories, pro- 
bably affifts their growth, their fatnefs, and their 
tafte. 

Oyfters, however, which are prepared in this 
manner, are by no means fo large as thofe found 
{ticking to rocks at the bottom of the fea, ufually 
called rock-oyfters: thefe are fometimes eight or 
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nine inches in diameter, and are admired by fome 
as excellent food. But, large as thefe may appear 
to fuch as have only feen thofe which are conveyed 
to all parts of this ifland in barrels, their dimen- 
fions are trifling, when compared with the Oyfters 
of the Eaft Indies, fome of whofe fhells are two 
feetover. One of the Oyfters found along the 
coaft of \Coromandel is capable of furnifhing a 
plentiful repaft to eight or ten men; but it feems 
to be univerfally agreed, that they are no way 
comparable to thofe of Europe for delicacy and 
flavour. 

Oyfters were early introduced among the luxu- 
rious Romans: thofe of the Lucrine Lake were 
mott admired ; ‘for,’ fays Pliny, ‘the Britifh Oytters 
were not known till this country had been fre- 
quently vifited.’ The ancients ate their Oyfters 
raw, and fometimes roafted: they had alfo a cuf- 
tom of ftewing them with mallows and docks, or 
with fifh, and efteemed them very nutritive. 

The Oyfters of Britain have ever gained a de- 
cided preference over thofe of every other coun- 
try. Moft of our coafts produce them naturally ; 
in fuch places they are taken by dredging; and are 
become a confiderable article of commerce, both 
raw and pickled. Their very fhells, when cal- 
cined, become an ufeful abforbent; and, in com- 
mon with other fhells, afford an excellent ma- 
nure. 

As Oyfters are fo generally admired, it cannot 
fail of affording both entertainment and inftruc- 
tion to the reader to tranfcribe an account of the 
whole treatment of thefe fhell-fifh, as preferved 
in the learned Bifhop Sprat’s Hiftory of the Royal 
Society. 

© In the month of May,’ fays he, ‘ the Oyfters 
caft their fpawn, which the dredgers call their 
fpats; it is like to a drop of candle, and about 
the fize of an halfpenny. 

‘ The fpat cleaves to ftones, old oyftcr-fhells, 
pieces of wood, and fuch like things, at the bot- 
tom of the fea, which they call cultch. 

‘ ’Tis probably conjectured, that the fpat, in 
twenty-four hours, begins to have a fhell. 

‘ In the month of May, the dredgers, by the 
laws of the Admiralty-court, have liberty to catch 
all manner of Oyfters, of what fize foever. 

¢ When they have taken them, witha knife 
they gently raife the fmall brood from the cultch, 
and then they throw the cultch in again, to pre- 
ferve the ground for the future, unlefs they be fo 
newly fpat, that they cannot be fafely fevered from 
the cultch; in that cafe, they are permitted to 
take the ftone or fhell, that the fpat is upon, one 
fhell having many times twenty fpats. 

¢ After the month of May, it is felony to carry 
away the cultch, and punifhable to take any other 
Oyfters, unlefs it be thofe of fize ; that is to fay, 


about the bignefs of an half-crown piece, or when | 


the two fhells being fhut, a fair fhilling will rattle 
between them. 


‘ The places where the Oyfters are ufually | 


caught, are called the Pont-Burnham, Malden, 
and Colne waters; the latter taking it’s name from 
the river of Colne, which paffeth by Colne Chef- 
ter, gives name to that town, and runs intd a neck 
of the fea at a place called the Hythe, being the 
fuburbs of the town, 

‘ This brood, and other Oyfters, they carry to 
creeks of the fea, at Brickel Sea, Merfey, Langno, 
Fingrego, Wivenho, Tolefbury, and Saltcoafe, 
and there throw them into the channel, which they 
eall their beds or layers, where they grow and 
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fatten, and in two or three years time the fmallett 
brood will be Oyiters of the fize aforefaid. 

© Thofe Oyfters which they would have green, 
they put into pits, about ‘three feet deep in the 
falt-marfhes, which are overflowed only at fpring- 
tides, to which they'have fluices, and let out the 
water till it isabout a foot and a half deep. 

‘ Thefe pits, from fome quality in the foil, co- 
operating with the heat of the fun, will become 
green, and communicate their colour to the Oy- 
fters that are put into them in four or five days, 
though they commonly permitthem to continue fix 
weeks or two months, in which time they will be 
of a dark green. 

* To prove that the fun operates in the green- 
ing, Tolefbury pits will green only in fummer; but 
that the earth hath the greater power, Brickel Sea 
pits green both winter and fummer; and, for a far- 


ther proof, a pit within a foot of the greening pit 


will not green; and thofe that did green very well, 
will in time lofe their quality. 

‘ The Oyfters, when the tide comes in, lie with 
their hollow fhell downwards; and when it goes 
out, they turn on the other fide; they remove not 
from their place, unlefs in cold.weather, to cover 
themfelves in the ooze. 

* ‘Che reafon of the fcarcity of the Oyfters, and 
confequently of their dearnefs, is, becaufe they are 
of late years bought up by the Dutch. 

‘ ‘There are great penalties by the Admiralty- 
court laid on thofe that fifh out of thofe grounds 
which the court appoints, or that deftroy the 
cultch, orthattake any Oyfters that are not of fize, 
or that do not tread under their feet, or throw 
upon the fhore, a fifh which they call a five-fin- 
ger, refembling a fpur-rowel, becaufe that fith gets 
into the Oyfters when they gape, and fucks them 
out. 

‘ The reafon why fuch a penalty is fet on any 
one that will deftroy the cultch, is, becaufe they 
find that if that be taken away, the oufe will in- 
creafe, and the mufcles and cockles will breed 
there, and deftroy the Oyfters, they having not 
whereon to ftick their fpat. 

* The-Oyfters are fick after they have fpat ; but 
in June and July they begin to mend, and in Au- 
guit they are perfectly well. The male Oyfter is 
black fick, having a black fubftance in the fin; 
the female white fick, as they term it, having a 
milky fubftance in the fin. They are falt in the 
pits, falter in the layers, but falteft at fea.’ 

To this account we beg leave to add a fhort, 
but more modern ‘hiftory of Oyfters, extracted 
from the Hiftory of Rochefter, publifhed in 1776. 

‘ Great part of the inhabitants of Stroud,’ fays. 
the hiftorian, ‘ are fupported by the fifheries, of 
which the Oyfter is moft confiderable. This is 
conducted by a company of free dredgers, efta- 
blifhed by prefcription, but fubjeé to the autho- 
rity and government of the mayor and citizens of 
Rochefter. In 1729, an act of parliament was ob- 
tained for the better management of this fifhery,. 
and for confirming the jurifdiction of the faid 

nayor, and citizens, and free dredgers. The 
mayor holds a court of admiralty every year, to 
make fuch regulations as fhall be neceffary for 
the well-conduéting this valuable branch of fith- 
ery. Seven years apprenticefhip entitles a perfon 
to the freedom of this company. All perfons 
catching Oyfters, not members of the fifhery, are 
liable to a penalty. The company frequently buy 
brood or fpat from cther parts, which they lay in 
this river, where they foen grow to maturity. 
Great 
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Great quantities of thefe Oyfters are fent to Lon- 
don, to Holland, Weftphalia, and the adjacent 
countries.” — sf 

~The Oyfter affords a very pleafing entertain- 
ment in microfcopic obfervations. In the clear 
liquor many little round animalcules have been 
found, whofe bodies being conjoined, form fphe- 
rical figures, with tails, not changing their place 
otherwife than by finking to the bottom, as being 
heavier than the fluid; thefe have been feen fre- 
quently feparating, and then coming together 
again. In other Oyfters, animalcules of the fame 
kind were found not conjoined, but fwimming by 
each other ; whence they feemed in a more perfect 
ftate, and were judged by Lewenhoeck to be ani- 
malcules in the roe or femen of the Oyfter. 

A female Oyfter being opened, incredible mul- 
titudes of fmall embryo Oyfters were feen, co- 
vered with little fhells, perfe€tly tranfparent, and 
fwimming along flowly in the liquor; and in ano- 
ther female, the young ones were found of a 
browner colour, and without any appearance of 
life or motion. However, Lewenhoeck’s obler- 
vations, with regard to the fexes of Oyfters, are 
not generally received in this age of more accu- 
rate enquiry: It is now commonly believed that 
they are felf-impregnated, and that the diftinction 
of fexes is only founded on hypothetical grounds. 

OYSTER-WORM. An appellation given 
by naturalifts to a kind of fmall Worm found in 
Oyfters, which fhines in the dark like the clow- 
worm, but with an univerfal light, and not in part 
only. 
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M. De Lavoye firlt difcovered thefe Oyfter- 
Worms; who, communicating his obfervations to 
M. Auzout, gave occafion to a very diftinét ac- 
count of them from this laft-mentioned gentle- 
man. ‘The firft thing that prefents itfelf on the 
opening of the Oyfters which contain thefe 
Worms, ‘is only a fort of fhining clammy moif- 
ture, appearing like a ftar of a blueith colour; 
and which, being drawn out, will extend itfelf to 
near half an inch inlength, and fhine as much for 
that whole length as in the contracted ftate: it 
will alfo exhibit it’s radiance for fome time after 
it is taken out of the Oyfter. 

On a more minute inveftigation, thefe fhining 


. fubftances are found to be real living Worms, of 


which there are three diftinét fpecies. One fort 
is whitifh, and has twenty-four or twenty-five 
feet on each fide; there is a black fpeck on one 
fide of the head; and the back exa@tly refembles 
that of an eel when the fkin is ftripped off. The 
black fpeck in the head is unqueftionably an eye, 
and it is remarkable that the creature has but one. 
The fecond fort of thefe Worms is red : the body 
is compofed of feveral rings; the nofe is like that 
of a dog; and, like the former, it has but one eye, 
and a fimilar number of feet. The third fort is 
very different from the other two: it is fpeckled; 
and it’s head has a tuft of hair on each fide. 

There are other Worms found in the Oyfter; 
particularly a large greyifh one, with two horns, 
a large head, and feven or eight whitifh feet; but 
thefe do not fhine. This light more frequently 
occurs in large than in fmall Oyfters. 


ACA; the Mus Paca of Linneus. This ani- 
mal is of the Guinea-pig kind; it has the 
general characters of the rat tribe; and the voice 
and hair of the hog. It is about the fize of a 
hare; and in figure fomewhat refembles a young 
pig, to which it alfo approaches in it’s voice and 
manner of eating. But, of all other animals, it 
bears the ftrongeft fimilitude to the agouti: like 
that animal, it 1s covered rather with coarfe hair 
than adowny fur; but then itis beautifully marked 
along the fides with fimall afh-coloured fpots, on 
an amber ground; whereas the agouti is nearly 
of one reddifh unvarying colour. The Paca is 
likewife thicker and more corpulent than the 
agouti; it’s nofe is fhorter; and it’s hind-feet have 
five toes, whereas the latter has but three. In 
other refpeéts the Paca bears fome diftant refem- 
blance to the rabbit: the ears are naked, and 
fomewhat fharp; the lower jaw is a little longer 
than the upper; and the teeth are like thofe of a 
rabbit. It has likewife a fhort tail, but not tufted ; 
and the hinder legs are longer than the fore. It 
-alfo burrows in the ground like that animal ; and, 
from this fimilitude, it has fometimes, though im- 
, properly, been denominated the American rabbit. 
The Paca does not ufe it’s fore-paws, like the 


fquirrel or the agouti, to carry it’s food to it’s 
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mouth; but hunts for it on the ground, and roots 
like a hog. It generally frequents the banks of 
rivers in the warm and moift climates of South 
America, where alone it is found. It becomes 
very flefhy; and, being dreffed like a young pig, 
is confidered as a peculiar delicacy. 

Like the agouti, the Paca defends itfelf to the 
laft extremity ; and is very feldom taken alive. I 
is perfecuted not only by man, but by every beaft 
and bird of prey, which are all obfervant of it’s 
motions; and, if it ventures at any diftance from 
it’s hole, are fure to feize it. 

But though the race of thefe little animals is 
thus continually deftroyed, they find fome refuge 
in their holes from the general combination; and 
multiply in fuch prodigious numbers, that the de- 
vaitation is fcarcely perceptible. 

A variety of this animal, of a beautiful white 
colour, is found on the banks of the River St. 
Francis. é 

PACAMO. A long-bodied fith of the muftela 
kind, commonly caught among fuch rocks as line 
the fhores. It is ufually about nine inches long, 
growing natrower and fmaller towards the tail: the 
head is large, broad, and thick; the mouth is 
fhaped like a crefcent; and it has very folid, but 
blunt teeth. - 
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PACOS; the Camelus Pacos of Linnzus. A 
kind of camel, ufually, but very improperly, ac- 
counted a fpecies of fheep; and known to many 
under the name of the Indian or Peruvian fheep. 
The hair of this animal, which refembles wool, 
very probably gave rife to the idea that it was a 
fheep; but it’s head and neck alone contain more 
hair than the whole body of our largeft fheep; it’s 
body is alfo cloathed in the fame proportion with 
fine woolly hair of the colour of dried rofes, or a 
dull purple; but it’s belly is white; and, in a do- 
mettic ftate, the colours vary. 

The Pacos nearly refembles that fpecies of ca- 
mel commonly diftinguifhed by the appellation of 
Glama; but is much froaller, and much lefs traéta- 
ble and ufeful: it is therefore feldom employed in 
carrying burdens; but is principally kept for the 
fake of it’s wool and flefh; the former of which is 
extremely valuable, and the latter is accounted de- 
licious food. 

Thefe animals live in large herds, are very ti- 
mid, and exceffively fwift. The Indians catch 
them in a very fingular manner: they tie cords, 
with bits of wool or cloth fufpended from them, 
about three or four feet from the ground, acrofs 
the narrow pafles of the mountains; and then drive 
the animals towards them, which are fo terrified 
by the fluttering of the rags, that they never at- 
tempt to pafs, but huddling together, give the 
hunters an opportunity of killing as many as they 
think proper. 

The Pacos yields a bezoar: Wafer fays that 
he has found thirteen in the ftomach of a fingle 
animal; all of which were rough on the furface, of 
various figures, and of a green colour at firft, but 
afterwards cinereous. 

PACQUING. A Philippine appellation for 
a fmall bird of the fparrow kind, adorned with 
very elegant plumage. 

PAECILIA. A name given by Schonoveldt, 
and fome other authors, to the muttela foffilis of 
naturalifts in general. It is properly a fpecies of 
cobitis; and is diftinguifhed by Artedi under the 
name of the blueifh cobitis, with five longitudinal 
black lines on the body. 

PAGEL. A Spanifh appellation for the fifh 
called by the generality of authors erythrinus, or 
rubellio ; and by fome, xathus and pagrus. It is 
properly a fpecies of {parus; and in the Artedian 
fyftem is diftinguifhed from the reft of that ge- 
nus by the name of the filver-eyed red-bodied 
{parus. 

PAGRUS; the Sparus Pagrus of Linnzus. 
A marine fifh, known in Englifh by the name of 
the fea-bream, and the red gilt-head. Itisa pretty 
large fifh, fometimes weighing ten or twelve 
pounds: it is very broad in proportion to it’s 
length; the head is flatted at the top ; the irides are 
filvery ; the fkin, at the extremity of the dorfal and 
anal fin, is corrugated, and hides the laft rays; the 
{cales are large; the tail is bifid; and the whole 
body is of a red colour. 

This fifh is commonly caught in the Mediter- 
ranean ; and it’s flefh is generally accounted very 
delicate. 

Pacrus is alfo a term ufed by Cuba, and other 
ichthyologifts, to exprefs the fifh cornmonly called 
dentex, the fynodon and fynogris of the Greeks. 
It is a fpecies of fparus; and in the Artedian fy- 
ftem is accurately defined by the name of the va- 
riegated f{parus, with a fharp back, and four large 
teeth. 
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Pacrus is likewife applied by Jovius, and 
fome others, to exprefs the fifh more commonly 
called erythrinus and rubellio. It is of the fpa- 
rus kind, and diftinguifhed by Artedi under the 
appellation of the filver-eyed red-bodied fparus. 

PAGRUS INDICUS. A name given by 
fome ichthyologifts to an oriental fifth, more ufu- 
ally denominated brama faxatilis. 

PALALACA. A Philippine appellation for 
a bird common in thofe iflands, fomewhat refem- 
bling the upupa, or hoopoe. From the deferip- 
tion which Father Camelli gives of this bird, it 
feems evidently to be a fpecies of wood-pecker of 
avery large and beautiful kind. 

PALAPARIJA. A fpecies of Eaft Indian 
ferpent, found in the ifland of Ceylon and fome 
other places. It is very large, and beautifully 
variegated with the moft vivid colours; but we 
are not informed whether it is poifonous or not. 

PALLIUM DUCALE. An appellation 
given by conchologifts to a fpecies of peéten or 
{callop, of a large fize and beautiful though fim- 
ple colour. There are two fpecies; one is red, 
and the other yellow. 

PALM-TREE WORM. A Weft Indian in- 
feét bred in the heart of the palm-tree after being 
cut down. This creature is as thick as a man’s 
finger, and about two inches long. When viewed 
by the naked eye, neither inteftines nor vitals are 
perceptible; but they may be eafily difcovered 
by the help of the microfcope. The head is 
black, and attached to the body without any neck. 

The French, whofe capricious tafte inclines 
them to feed on every thing that has life, roatt 
thefe infeéts before the fire, by paffing a fimall 
wooden fpit through them; and, when they begin 
to be hot, powder them with a cruft of rafped 
bread, mixed with falt, pepper, and nutmeg. This 
powder keeps in the fat, or at leaft abforbs it; 
and, when fufficiently roafted, they are ferved up 
at their tables with orange juice. However nau- 
feous fuch a difh may appear to us, the French 
confider it as a peculiar dainty. 

PALMER-WORM. An appellation given 
to a numerous clafs of nafcent infects of very dif- 
ferent fpecies, the moft curious of which only are 
noticed. 

PatMER-Worm, BrackisH Bopiep, wita 
WuitTe Spots ON THE SipEs. The hair on the 
under part of the body of this fpecies is of a faf- 
fron-colour; and on the upper parts grey, except 
three rows on the neck near the head, which are of 
the fame colour with the belly. 

PatMER-WorM, ReppisH Bay. ‘The fides 
of the belly in this fpecies are of a greyifh colour; 
and the body is variegated with yellow fpots, of a 
deep black colour above, from which proceed fili- 
form rays of a yellowifh tinge. This infect is 
very injurious to grafs and corn. 

PatmMeR-WorM, Grey. This {pecies is wholly 
of a greyifh colour, except in the incifures, fome 
of which are black, and others white. The brift 
tles, both above and below, are placed like the 
teeth of a faw, and are very rough and ftrong. 

PaLMER-Worm, Brack, with YELLOWISH 
Hairs. This fpecies has a fort of pencil on each 
fide of the forehead; and another on the rump, of 
a very black colour: there are alfo cuneiform hairs 
on the back, with white roots; but the cther parts 
are blackiih. 

PaLMER-WorM, VaRiEGaTED. ‘This fpecies 
has black, blue, green, and yellow lines, running 

longitudinally, 
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Joneitudinally, between which there are feveral 
golden-coloured {pots ; and the hair, which is very 
foft, is of a vivid green colour. . 

Patmer-Worm, Hazezt. This fpecies, which 
is entirely of a dufky ereen colour, except a few 
black fpots, and a rofe-coloured horn projecting 
from the rump, is chiefly found on the leaves of 
the hazel-tree. There are two varieties; one of 
which is of a deep, and the other of a light green 
hue. 

Parmer-WormM, Biack-Facep.. On the fore- 
head of this fpecies there are two hairy horns, in- 
ftead of feelers, ferving perhaps for the fame pur- 
pofe; and two fimilar ones on the rump or tail. 
The fkin is adorned with a variety of the moft 
beautiful colours ; and marked with roundifh pur- 
ple fpots, appearing like fo many ftuds, running 
along each fide. ‘The hair has a very brilliant ap- 
pearance, and a very pleafing effect when expofed 
to the rays of the fun. 

~Patmer-Worm, Pear-Trer. The head of 
this fpecies is as black as ink; the body is fur- 
rowed with black, red, and white; and from the 
fhoulders, almoft to the extremity of the back, 
there are livid tubercles fpeckled with white. 
The ege from which this proceeds is of a reddifh 
bay-colour, as is allo the aurelia. It feeds on the 
buds of pear-trees, and hence receives it’s name. 

PatMER-Worm, Nettie. The feet of this 
infect are of a dull yellow colour; but the reft of 
the body is wholly black. The hairs are erect, 
and terminate in a fort of points, which wound 
the fingers when touched, exciting an itching at 
firft, and afterwards an intolerable pain. 

PAaLMER-WorM, Hepce. ‘The head of this 
fpecies is faffron-coloured, except that there is a 
whitifh triangle on the fnout; the body is varie- 
gated with red, white, yellow, and black ftripes or 
fpots, irregularly difpofed; and the hair is of a 

ellowifh tinge. This infect lives among hedges, 
which it commonly ftrips of their leaves. 

Patmer-WorM, Crane’s Bitu. This fpecies 
is pretty large; and adorned with black belts 
fpotted with white, appearing at firft fight of an 
iron-grey colour. The belly and feet are white ; 
and the fpaces between the belts or girdles are of 
alight green hue. It feeds on a variety of herbs, 
but more particularly on that called Crane’s Bill. 

Patmer-Worm, Hepce-Hoc, ‘The body of 
this fpecies is chequered and variegated with 
black and yellow ; and it’s fpines or horns are yel- 
lowith, 

PaLMeR-WorM, Hlepce-Hoc, VARIEGATED. 
‘The fore-part of the body in this fpecies, as far as 
the middle of the back, is of a yellowifh black 
colour; but the hinder part is of a whitifh yellow; 
and it has hard thick blueifh fpines or thorns. 

PALMIPEDES. A genus of aquatic fowls, 

-furnifked by nature with feet adapted for fwim- 
ming. The d:ftinguifhing characters are: that 
they have all fhort legs, excepting the flamingo, 
the corrira, and avofetta; that their thihs are fea- 
thered to the joint; that their hinder toes are ex- 
tremely fhort; that their rumps are lefs prominent 
than in other birds; and that in general they have 
broad beaks, with an appendage at the extremity 
oftheir upper mandible. 

PAMPUS. A very curious fifth defcribed by 
Sir Hans Sloane, about fix inches long, and four 
and a half broad in the middle part. Itisround- 
ith near the head, and from thence to the tail be- 
comes gradully more flender. The tongue is 
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round, flethy, and fpotted ; and the jaws are armed 
with fmall fharp teeth. The eyes, which are 
large, are furrounded with ample filvery irides. 
There are four fins; one beginning on the middle 
of the back, and ending at the tail; the fecond 
running from the vent to the tail; and there are 
two long ones at the gills. The tail is bifid, and 
about two inches and a half in length; and an 
arched line extends along the upper part of the 
fide, which is ftraight in the middle. It is entirely 
covered with fmall white fcales. The belly is 
round; and the bones are fharp, and befet with 
teeth very fingularly arranged. 

PAMUCHLEN. An appellation given by 
fome ichthyologifts to that fpecies of cod-fith 
more commonly called afellus ftriatus. 

PANAMA SHELL. A name ufed by con- 
chologifts to exprefs a fpecies of dolium. 

PANGOLIN; the Manis Pentadactyla of Lin- 
neus. This animal, which fome, though impro-~ 
perly, have denominated the fcaly lizard, is a na- 
tive of the torrid climates of the ancient conti- 
nent, where it feeds on lizards and infeéts, and is 
efteemed very delicate food. The back, fides, 
and legs, are covered with blunt fcales befet with 
briftles; the ears fomewhat refemble the human; 
and the fkin, belly, and infides of the legs, are 
hairy. The body is between three and four feet 
long; and the tail is nearly of the fame length, 
See Manis. 

PANORPA. A claffical appellation for the 
fcorpion fly. 

PANTHER; the Felis Pardus of Linneus. 
This animal has fhort fmooth hair of a bright 
tawny colour; the back, fides, and flanks, are ele- 
gantly marked with black {pots, difpofed in cir- 
cles, about four or five in each; the face and legs 
have only fingle fpots; the top of the back is 
adorned with a row of oblong fpots; the cheft and 
belly are white, the former being marked with 
tran{verfe dufky ftripes, and the belly and tail 
with large irregular black fpots. The ears are 
fhort and pointed; the extremity of the nofe is 
brown ; the limbs are {trong and mufcular; andthe 
body is about fix feet long, from the tip of the 
nofe to the infertion of the tail. 

The Panther has frequently been miftaken by 
naturalifts for the tiger; and indeed it approaches 
next to it in fize, in beauty, in cruelty, and in it’s 
general enmity to the animal creation. Itis, how- 
ever, fpotted, and not ftreaked like the tiger; in 
which particular that animal differs alfo from the 
leopard, and moft of the inferior ranks of the feline 
family. 

This creature inhabits Africa, from Barbary to 
the remoteft parts of Guinea. It feems to hold 
the fame rank in Africa that the tiger does in Afia; 
with this difference only, that it prefers the flefh of 
other animals to that of men; but, when preffed 
by hunger, it indifcriminately attacks every crea- 
ture endued with life. Like the tiger, it always 
feizes it’s prey by furprize; and frequently climbs 
trees in purfuit of monkies and fmaller animals. 
It is an untameable fpecies ; always retaining it’s 
fierce, malevolent afpect; and a continued kind of 
erowl or murmur. 

The ancients dppear to have been well ac- 
quainted with thefe animals; and it might have 
been naturally fuppofed that the Romans would 
have cleared the African defarts of them, by rea- 
fon of the prodigious numbers they drew from 
thence for their public fhews. Scarus exhibited 
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one hundred and fifty Panthers at one time ; Pom- 
pey the Great, four hundred and ten; and Au- 
guitus, four hundred and twenty. But though 
they thinned the Mauritanian coaft of thefe crea- 
tures, they ftill fwarm in the fouthern parts of 
Guinea. 

PAPAN. An appellation given by the inha- 
bitants of the Philippine iflands to a fpecies” of 
duck common in the marfhes and lakes. It is a 
very large and beautiful creature; and therefore 
called by Father Camelli anas regia, or the royal 
duck. 

PAPHIS. A name by which fome ichthyolo- 
gifts have expreffed the gar-fifh. 

PAPILIO. The general name of anumerous 
genus of four-winged infects of the lepidoptera 
order; comprehending, according to Linnzus, no 
lefs than two hundred and feventy-three {pecies; 
diftingvifhed by clavated antenne; commonly 
known under the appellation of butterflies and 
moths, though Linnezeus clafles the moth under a 
diftinct genus. 

The arrangement of thefe infects into genera 
and claffes is in a great meafure taken from the 
peculiar conformation of their feelers, wings, and 
trunks, and the manner in which they ufe them. 
The moft obvious diftinétion 1s that which divides 
them into the night and day kinds, of which the 
former are generally reputed the moft numerous: 
we often meet with them even in our houfes, flying 
about the candles; and every hedge fwarms with 
them by night; while by day they lie concealed 
under the leaves of plants, and often appear in a 
torpid ftate. In this condition they remain till 
the evening; but they hide themfelves fo artifi- 
cially, that it is difficult to efpy one, even ina fitu- 
ation where there are numbers. ‘The way to dif- 
cover them confifts in beating and difturbing the 
bufhes, or fhaking the branches of trees in places 
where they are fufpedcted to lodge, which will force 
them out in fwarms. In this cafe, however, they 
never take long flights, but fettle again on the 
firft tree or bufh which they approach. Natura- 
lifts have appropriated the names of night-but- 
terflies, moths, and phalenz, to exprefs this 
elafs. 

The feveral kinds of butterflies which have 
thofe various inclinations, have alfo external cha- 
racters by which they may be diftinguifhed: all 
thofe which have clavated or clubbed antenne, are 
of the diurnal kind, and are never feen voluntarily 
flying during the night. There are alfo fome 
other varieties in the formation of the antennze of 
day-butterflies; while the nocturnal ones are di- 
ftinguifhed by having the plumofe, the prifmatic, 
or the conic ones. 

Thofe which are obferved to flutter round 
lighted candles are always of one of thefe three 
kinds. Itis not, however, to be abfolutely at- 
firmed, that no one of thefe kinds is ever feen fly- 
ing by day-light, fince in woods and thickets they 
are often feen fluttering about, without having 
been difturbed; but all that are at this feafon in 
motion are males, in queft of females, which are 
immoveably fixed under the leaves and on the 
branches of trees. 

Thofe beautiful painted infects which we fee 
fluttering about flowers by day, and enlivening 
the fummer fcene, are all of the diurnal kind: a 
few fpecies indeed of the phalzenz fometimes flur- 
ter about thiftle- flowers, and feem to extract their 
juices; but thefe are feldoin feen; and among the 


moths, or night kinds, as they are commonly 
called, there are a great many that never make 
any ufe of their wings. 

The male of the glow-worm flies around acan- 
dle in a fimilar manner with the moth, imagining 
it to be the light of his female ; and it is alfo pot. 
fible that the female moths may, in the night, 
yield a light capable of affecting the eyes of the 
males, though imperceptible to'us. 

The grand divifions of butterflies into day and 
night kinds being made, it is neceffary to have re- 
courfe to other fub-diftin€tions, in order to ar- 
range them in any method; and thefe can by no 
means be taken from them in their prior ftate of 
caterpillars, many of them being in that ftage of 
their exiftence exactly fimilar in their general cha- 
racters, though of different genera in their flying 
{tate. 

As the antennz ferve to diftinguith butterflies 
into clafies, fo do their trunks into genera; but 
thefe are only capable of difcriminating a few, the 
flat and the round being their principal diftine- 
tion. Reaumur has obierved, that all diurnal 
butterflies have thefe trunks, but that many of the 
nocturnal ones want them. The wings, how- 
ever, afford the greateft variety of generical cha- 
racters among thefe animals: the thape of thefe, 
and the manner in which they are carried when in 
motion and at reft, ferve as great and effential 
diitin¢ctions. * 

The above-mentioned naturalift, of all others, 
has made the moft curious and accurate obferva- 
tions on the differences in the manner that but- 
terflies carry their wings. He obferves, thar 
fome of the fpecies carry their wings perpendi- 
cular to what they reft on; that others carry them 
plain or level with the horizon; and that others 
again let them fall below that level, and are called 
the drooping-wing kind: fome others form a fort 
of canopy with them, for the covering of their bo- 
dies; and others place them in fuch a manner as 
to embrace their bodies. The colours of the 
wings make excellent diftin€tions for the feveral 
{pecies ; but thefe are noz always proper for gene- 
rical difcriminations. 

It has been previoufly obferved, that there are 
three kinds of antennze peculiar to the day-butter- 
fly; but the diftinction under thefe alone would 
be too-large, the fpecies of the button-horned 
ones being alone much too numerous to be thrown 
into one aflemblage: it is therefore neceffary to 
admit the pofitions of the wings according to the 
preceding differences, and hence the day-butter- 
flies or papilios are thus diftinguifhed into feven 
claffes. 

The firft clafs contains thofe papilios whofe an- 
tennz are terminated by buttons; and whofe wings, 
when at reft, are placed in a perpendicular direc- 
tion to what the infect fits on; the under edges of 
which embrace the lower part of the body; and 
whofe legs are all employed in fuftaining che body, 
and in walking. ‘The black-fpotted white but- 
terfly, produced from the beautitul cabbage-cater- 
pillar, is a papilio of this clafs. 

The fecond clafs comprehends thofe papilios 
which agree in all refpects with the former, ex- 
cept that they ufe only four of their legs in fuftain- 
ing their bodies, and in walking: the two anterior 
legs in the flies of this clafs are held in a bent pof- 
ture; and are furnifhed with a downy part at their 
extremities, which feem to ferve as a kind of 
arms, hefe papilios are in general produced 
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fiom the prickly caterpillars. The folitary nettle 
kind affords us an inftance of it’s papilio. 

The third clafs thcludes thofe papilios which 
agree in every refpect with the former, except that 
- their two anterior legs; which they ufe as arms, 
and never in walking, are not terminated by 
downy ends, but are fhaped in a fimilar manner 
with the other legs at their extremities; only fo 
final], that they can be diftinguifhed by a niicro- 
fcope aloné. ‘The common grey and yellow pa- 
pilio, which is ufually found in pafturage about 
Tune, July, and Auguft, furnifhes an inftance of 
this clafs. 

The fourth clafs contains thofe papilios which 
have buttoned antenne, like the reft of the tribe; 
and which carry their wings, when at reft, ina 
perpendicular direétion to the object on which 
they fit: but as the former have the inferior edge 
of their wings bent round the under part of their 
bodies, fo in thefe the inferior edge is bent upwards 
in both pair of wings, and embraces and covers 
the upper part of the body. However obvious 
this diftinétion may be, there is another {till more 
evident one in this, namely, that the papilios of 
this clafs have one of the jaggs of the wings fo 
far extended beyond the reft of the verge, that it 
forms a kind of tail; and hence thefe are fome- 
times denominated tailed-butterflies. 

The fifth clafs is compofed of thofe papilios 
which have fix real legs, all ufed in walking; and 
clavated horns, as the reft; but whofe wings, when 
in repofe, are not elevated perpendicularly to the 
object on which they fit, as in the preceding 
claffes, but are held in a horizontal direction, or 
at the utmoft never meet in an angle over the 
_ back. The papilio bred from the fmooth cater- 
pillar of the marfh-mallow fupplies us with a fpe- 
cimen of this clafs. | 

The fixth clafs comprehends thofe papilios 
which have club antenne; that is, fuch antennz 
as gradually increafe in thicknefs from their ori- 
gin to their extremity. Thefe confit of that clafs 
of papilios which are always on the wing, and con- 
tinually buzz about flowers, without ever fettling 
on them: they dart their trunks into the flowers 
while they fuftain themfelves in air, and poffefs 
the faculty of poifing themfelves like birds of 
prey; but while they are engaged in extracting 
the juices of the flowers, their wings are kept in 
perpetual motion, and they make a humming 
noife like the humble bee. 

The feventh and laft clafs comprehends thofe 
papilios which have their antennae large at their 
origin, fmaller afterwards, and finally terminated 
by an oval head; and which differ from the club 
antennz in having no pencils of hair at the extre- 
mity. ‘This clafs is by no means numerous; and 
the moft frequent inftance we have of it is ina 
painted papilio frequently feen on the blades of 
meadow-grafs in July. 

For a particular defcription and enumeration 
of fome of the moft beautiful and curious fpecies 
of the papilio tribe, fee Burrerrty. 

PAPILIO-MUSCA. An appellation given 
by fome naturalifts to a feries of fmall infects, ap- 
parently of a middle nature between the fly and 
butterfly clafies. It’s wings are partly covered 
with thofe feales, in form of meal, which render 
the wings of the butterfly kinds opakes and they 
are partly tranfparent and eloffy. 


PAPILION-BOURDON. A name by 


which French naturalifts exprefs a kind of butter- 
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flies, which, while they feed on the wing, ernie 
a humming noife like that of the humble: 
beé: 

PAPILION-A-QUEUVE. Tailed Butterflies. 
An appellation by which the French exprefs a fort 
of butterfly; of which there are feveral varieties. 
The fides of the wirigs ate jagged; and one of the 
jages exterids fo far beyond the reft; that it exhi- 
bits the appearance of a natural tail. 

PAPIO. A diftinctive appellation for that 
gerius of monkies ufually denominated baboons. 
By this term is commonly underftood thofe ani- 
mals which have tails, but vaftly fhorter than in 
the monkey tribe: ro 

In the Linnzan fyftem, thefe are all {pecies of 
the Simia. The Ribbed-nofe Baboon; the Simia 
Maimon of Lirinzus, which inhabits Guinea; 
the Little Baboon, the Simia Apedia of Linnzeus, 
inhabiting India; and the Pig-tail Baboon, the 
Simia Nemeftrina of Linnzus, found in Sumatra 
and Japan; are the moft curious and beft known 
{pecies. 

PARADISE, BIRD OF. In the Linnean 
fyftem, this conftitutes a diftinét genus of birds 
of the order of pice: the diftinguifhing chara¢ters 
of which are; that there are two fingular, and exs 
tremely long feathers, neither inferted in the 
wings nor rump; and that the beak is covered 
with a kind of woolly feathers: Of thefe, the 
above great naturalift enumerates three {pecies ; the 
Apoda, or Manucodiata Major of others, found 
in the Molucca iflands; the Rogia; or Manuco- 
diata Minor of Briffon, inhabiting Amboyna; and 
the Triftis, which is difcovered in the Philippine 
iflands. However, other naturalifts extend the 
catalogue of fpecies; and in particular Sonnerat, 
from whofe obfervations and difcoveries we have 
enriched this work; defcribes fome of the moft 
beautiful birds of this kind that have ever fallen 
under the notice of an ornithologift: 

Many fabulous accounts have been propagated. | 
concerning this elegant tribe; particularly that 
they had no legs; that they fubfifted folely on dew; 
that they were inceffantly on the wing, and had 
no other way of refting but by poifing themfelves 
in the air; that they were never taken alive; and 
that the male had a cavity in his back, in which 
the female laid her eggs, and hatched her young: 
But thofe defcriptions, as well as other fimilar 
ones, are undoubtedly erroneous: the extreme 
beauty of this bird gave rife to fabulous embel-« 
lifhment; and the very fhadow of defcriptive 
truth was for fome time loft. But Birds of Para- 
dife are now well known; they are found to be of 
the predaceous kind; and poflefled of the various 
inftinéts adapted for a life of plunder. 

For a defcription of the moft elegant and cu- 
rious fpecies, fee Brrp oF PaRaDIseE. 

PAR/EA. An appellation fometimes given 
to that fpecies of ferpent called anguis A®fculapii. 
It is perfectly free from any poifonous qualities; 
and is fo little dreaded by the natives of thofe 
countries which it inhabits, that it 1s permitted to 
range about theit houfes, and fometimes afcends 
their beds. ‘The mouth is full of fmall teeth; 
and, when extremely provoked, it will bite; but 
the wound which it inflicts is never attended with 
any dangerous fymptoms. 

This ferpent grows to a confiderable length; 
it’s fides are of a yellowifh green colour; it’s back 
is blackifh; it has two fimall eminences on it’s 
neck; and behind them two fmall finews: It is 
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Yery common in Spain, Italy; and other warm 
countries. 

PARAGUA. A fpecies of Brazilian parrot, 
about the fize of the common gfeen parrot: the 
back is entirely black; the breaft, and the fore- 
part of the belly, are of a beautiful red colour; 
the eyes are black, with red irides; the beak is 
brown, or dufky grey; and the legs and feet are 
orey. 
© PARAMECIUM, - An appellaionaiven by 
Hill to a genus of animalcules of the gymnia 
kind, and of an irregular oblong figure. There 
are feveral fpecies. 

PARANCARE. A fpecies of crab, or rather 
lobfter, about three inches long, which lives in a 
borrowed fhell. The two fore-legs have nippers ; 
and befides thefe there are eight more, the four 
foremoft being three inches long, and the reft con- 
fiderably fhorter. The tail is one inch and a 
half long; and the eyes are long and prominent. 
It has two barbs compofed of tufts of hair. The 
body is covered with a dark chefnut-coloured 
fkin; the tail is of the fame colour, ftreaked with 
black; the lower part of the body is blueith, as 
are the eyes and barb; and over every part there 
are ochre-coloured hairs. The fhell in which it 
refides is about four inches long, turbinated, and 
of a paleifh yellow colour. 

PARATI. A Brazilian fith of the mullet 
kind, refembling that fpecies called curema and 
taintra in every refpect but fize, and the colour 
of it’s eyes, the irides of which are of a fine yel- 
Jow hue, whereas thofe of the curema are filvery. 
The flefh, when dreffed, is alfo drier than that of 
the curema. 

PARDALIS. An appellation given by fome 
ornithologifts to the bird more frequently cal- 
led pluvialis, and known in Englifh by the 
name of the grey and green plover. It is about 
the fize of the lapwing, and is much efteemed for 
the table. 

Parpatrs is alfo a name ufed by fome natura- 
lifts to exprefs the leopard; called alfo pardus, 
panthera, and varia. It is diftinguifhed from the 
hon by it’s variegation of colours; and from the 
tiger by the difpofition of thofe colours, which on 
the back, fides, and flanks of this animal, are al- 
ways in round fpots; and on the ridge of the back 
there is a row of oblong f{pots. The leopard is 
inferior to the tiger tn fize; but, in cruelty, and 
general enmity to the animal creation, is nearly 
it’s equal. Jc inhabits Africa, from Barbary to 
the remoteft parts of Guinea. 

PARDUS. An appellation whereby fome 
exprefs the leopard; which, by the more accurate 
writers, is generally called Pardalis. 

Parpvus 1s alfo a name ufed by conchologitts 
to exprefs a kind of fhells of the genus of voluta. 
There are three known fpecies: a voluta fpotted 
with black; another fpotted with yellow; and a 
third very elegantly marked with red. They are 
called Pardi, or leopard-fhells, from their diftingt 
fpots refembling thofe of the leopard. 

PARGIE. The name of an American fith, 
which differs from the European fea-bream in lit- 
tle elfe befides the fhape of the fore-part of the 
body, which is almoft circular, and of a greyith 
colour with ftreaked yellow lines reaching from 
the head to the tail. 

PARNOPS. A fpecies of wafp, frequently 
found in vineyards, and among vine-preffes, par- 
ticularly im hot countries. [t is diftineuifhed 
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from all other wafps by the roundnefs of it’s body, 
which is not flender:nor flatted in the common 
way, but. round and tumid. 

- PARROQUET. A diftinGtive appellation for 
a clafs of the parrot kind, which are fmaller than 
the common parrots, and furnifhed with loncer 
tails. . There are a great variety of {pecies. ~ 

Psrroquet, Rep-Breastep; the Pfittacus 
Hematodus of Linneus. The bill of this bird 
is of a yellowith white colour, with a very narrow 
{kin over the upper part, in which the noftrils are 
placed; the upper edge of the mandible is mode. 
rately hooked, and the edges on the outfide are 
waved. The feathers all round the bill are blue, 
and extend a little way over the crown; the fides 
of the head, and it’s hinder part, are green; and 
round the extreme part of the neck there is a yel- 
low ring, below. which the neck is green all 
round, The back, the rump, the upper fides of 
the wings, and the tail, are all of a fine vivid 
green hue; the breaft is of a beautiful reddith 
orange-colour; and the belly below it, with the 
under-fides of the wings, are of a dark green, 
flightly intermixed with red. The thichs, the 
lower belly, and the coverts under the tail, are 
yellow interfperfed with green; the under-fides of 
the tail-feathers are of a dirty yellow hue; the 
{mall feathers on the ridge near the joints, on the 
infide of the wings, are yellow; the covert-feathers 
that fucceed them are red; and the infide of all 
the quills have their tips and bottoms of a dufky 
colour, the inner webs of the longer quills being 
yellow in the intermediate fpace, and thofe of the 
fhorter quills next the body reddifh. The legs, 
feet, and claws, are of adufky or blackith colour; 
and their make and pofition refemble thofe of 
other birds of the fame clafs. This fpecies is a 
native of the Eaft Indies. 

Parroguet, Lory; the Pfittacus Ornatus of 
Linneus. This bird is about eight inches in 
length: the bill is of a bright orange colour; the 
irides are reddifh; and a bare afh-coloured {kin 
furrounds the eyes. The crown of the head is 
covered with dark feathers of a fine blue elofs ; 
and behind them there is a crefcent of fcarlet, 
with it’s horns pointing towards the eyes. The 
ears are covered with plats of dark blue feathers, 
behind which they are yellow. The fides of the 
head below the eyes, as well as the throat and 
breaft, are covered with fcarlet; but the breaft- 
feathers are tipped with a blackifh green. The 
hinder part of the neck, the back, wings, and 
whole under-fide of the body, are green, with 
a fmall mixture of yellow; and the feathers on the 
middle of the back, and the fides of the belly, are 
alfo tipped with yellow. Some of the wing. 
quills are edged with yellow, as well as thole 
of the baftard-wing; but the remainder of the 
wing is entirely green, as are alfo the upper fide of 
the tail and it’s coverts. The feathers are lone 
onthe middle, and gradually fhorten towards the 
fides; the tail-feathers, on their under-fides, are 
green at the bottoms, and of a yellowifh green 
at the tips; and the feet, lees, and claws, are of 
a dark afh-colour. 

This beautiful bird is alfo a native of the Eat 
Indies. 

Parroquet, Green, Lone-Tarep; the Pfit- 
tacus Rufiroftris of TLinnzus. This fpecies is 
about the fize of a large thrufh, and has a longer 
tail than ordinary in proportion to it’s bulk; the 
bill 1s of a flefh-colour; and the irides are exter- 
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fially reddifh, but inclining to afh-colour next the 
pupil. The eyes are furrounded with a bare 
flefh-coloured fkin; and the whole plumage is 
preen, with a variety of fhades inclining to other 
colours. ote 

This is a Weft Indian bird. 

Parrogurt, Rep anp Brut Heaven; the 
P&ttacus Canicularis of Linneus. This bird has 
a very long tail; and the bill is angulated on the 
edges of the upper chap. The eyes have yellow 
or orange-coloured irides, and are furrounded 
with a bare orange fkin; the forehead, from the 
bill to the middle of the crown, 1s red; but the 
hinder part is of a fine blue colour, which foftens 
into green: The quills of the wings, except a 
few riext the back, are tipped with a pretty deep 
blue on their outer webs; but the infides of the 
quills are of a dark afh-colour. The under-fide 
of the tail is of a dufky green hue; and all the 
other parts are green, except the legs and feet, 
which are of a whitifh afh-colour, inclining to a 
Heth: * £) 

This fpecies is alfo a native of the Weft Indies, 
and is fometimes taught to pronounce a few words 
with a pretty diftinét articulation. 

Parroquet, Brown-TuHRoatep; the Pfitta- 
cus /ruginofus of Linneus.s This {pecies has 
an afh-coloured bill; and the noftrils are placed 
in a fkin of the fame colour at the bafe. The 
irides are of a yellowifh hazel hue, furrounded 
with a bare afh-coloured fkin; and a darkifh blue 
bar croffes the middle of the crown of the head, 
and extends from eye toeye. ‘The feathers on the 
forehead, the fides of the head beneath the eyes, 
the throat, and the fore-fide of the neck, are en- 
tirely of a dufky brown colour; but the hinder 
part of the head and neck, the back, and the up- 
per fides of the wings and tail, are of a lively 
green. The tips of the greater quills are blue 
above, and dufky beneath; the ridges of the wings 
above the joints, and the inner coverts, are of a 
yellowifh green colour; the breaft, belly, thighs, 
and covert-feathers under the tail, are of a light 
yellowifh green; and the legs and feet are of a 
pale brownith flefh-colour. 

This bird is found in the Weft India iflands. 

Parroquet, Rinc, Rose-Heapep; the Pfit- 
tacus Alexandri of Linnzus. ‘This fpecies is ten 
inches long from the bill to the extremity of the 
tail, of which the ta!] meafures upwards of one 
half; the upper mandibie of the bill is hooked at 
the point, angulated on the fides, and of a buff 
colour; the lower mandible is of a dufky or black- 
ifh colour; and a narrow dufky fkin falls over the 
bafe of the upper part of the bill, in which the 
noftrils are placed. The fore-part of the head, 
and round the eyes, is of a reddifh rofe-colour, 
which on the back part of the head gradually be- 
comes biue. ‘The feathers below the bill are 
black for the fpace of an inch; from which, on 
each fide, a black line extends backwards, and 
furrounds the neck, dividing the head from the 
neck, which, with the upper wings, is wholly 
green, but darker on the upper fide. On the up- 
per part of the wing fome of the fmaller covert- 
feathers are of a dufky red colour, forming a large 
fpot; the inner coverts of the wings are of a pale 
yellow green hue; and the infides of the quills are 
dufky. Some of the exterior webs of the quills 
are of a lightifh yellow green colour; the tail is 
‘compoled of blue feathers, terminating in points, 

‘thofe in the middle being pretty long; and the 
Jegs, feet, and claws, are cinereous. 
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This eurious and beautiful bird was brotight 
from Bengal in the Eaft Indies. 

PARROQUET, YELLOW-Facep; the Pfittacus 
Pertinax of Linnzus. The length of this bird is 
about nine inches and a half, of which the tail 
occupies fix. It is a very lively little creature, 
and is éapable of being taught to fpeak. The 
bill is of an afh-colour, remarkably hooked, and 
angulated or waved on the edges; and the fkin in 
which the noftrils are placed is of the fame colour. 
The irides are orange; and there is a bare fpace of 
a whitifh fkin encompafling the eye. The bafe of 
the bill, and the fides of the head about the eyes, 
are covered with yellow or orange-coloured fea- 
thers, redder next the bill, and of a lighter yellow 
the farther they are removed from it; the middle 
of the crown of the head; the hinder part of the 
neck, the back, wings, rump, and tail, are of a 
full grafs green colour, except the greater quills 
of the wings, and a few of theit coverts,; which 
are edged on their outer webs with blue. The 
foré-part of the neck, the breaft, belly, thighs, 
and covert-feathers beneath the tail, are of a 
lighter and yellowifh green; the lower part of the 
belly is quite yellow; the inner fides of the quills, 
with the under-fide of the tail, are of a dufky 
greenifh colour; and the legs and feet are afh- 
coloured. ; tee 

This fpecies is a native of the Weft Indies: 

Parroquet, GotpEN-Crownep; the Pfitta- 
cus Pafferinus of Linnzeus. This bird has a 
black bill; and the upper mandible is hooked at 
the point, and angulated at the fides. The fkin 
at the bafe of the upper mandible is of a blueifh 
flefh-colour, and in it the noftrils are placed; 
round the eye there is a fkin of the fame colour, 
without feathers; the irides, and a plat of feathers 
from the upper part of the bill to the crown of 
the head, are of a bright orange-colour; and the 
reft of the head, the neck, back, and upper fides 
of the wings and tail, are of a full darkifh ereen. 
The throat is of a yellowifh green colour, tinc- 
tured with a reddifh brown; and the breaft, the 
belly, the fides under the wings, and the covert- 
feathers under the tail, are of a light yellowith 
green hue. A few of the quills are externally 
blue; and thofe on the firft row of covert-feathers, 
which fall on the blue quills, are alfo of the fame 
colour, forming a blue bar down the wings. The 
infides of the wings, and the under-fide of the tail, 
are of a pickled olive colour; and the legs and 
feet are ofa reddifh flefh-colour. 

This fpecies, which is fuppofed to. be a native 
of Brazil, is fomewhat larger than a blackbird; 
and it’s tail is about three inches and a half long: 

Parroaquet, Least, Green anp Biuzt. This 
{pecies is only about three inches and a half in 
length ; the bill, and ‘the fkin at it’s bafe, are of a 
gold colour; and the upper mandible is hooked, 
and waved on the edges. The fkin round the 
eves, the legs, feet, and claws, are of a gold or 
orange-colour; and the entire conformation of 
the bill and feet evinces it to be perfedtly of the 
patrot kind. The head, neck, back, and whole 
under-fide, are of a full grafs green colour, ex- 
cept the firft row of the covert-feathets above the 
quills, which is of a fine deep blue. The exte- 
rior edges of the quills are of a light yellowifh 
ereen; and the lower part of the back, and co- 
vert-feathers of the upper part of the tail, are of a 
fky-blue colour. The infides of the wings are of 
a eteenifh afh-colour, having a few fine blue fea 
thers blended with the leffer coverts, round the 
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Hinge or joint of the wings; and the tail is ‘green, 
bright above, and fainter on the under fide. 
We have received no certain intelligence from 


whence this bird was brought. Itwas firft defcribed | 


by Edwards, who acknowledges himfelf at a lofs 
ds to this particular. latins 7% 

Parrogurt, Lirrte Rep-Wincep ; the Pfit- 
_ tacus of Linneus. This fpecies is about eight 
inches long, including the tail, which meafures 
nearly four. The bill 1s of a light flefh-colour ; 
the irides are of a very dark hazel-colour, ap- 
proaching to black; and the eye 1s placed in a 
plat of bare fkin of a whitifh colour. Imme- 
diately beneath the bill there is a fine fpot of 
fcarlet plumage; but the remainder of the head, 
and the tieck, are of a full grafs green hue; as are 
likewife the back, rump, and tail. The greater 
quills are dark green; and the covert-feathers of 
the wings are reddifh, except the fmaller feathers 
round the ridges of the wings, which are green. 
The breaft, belly, thighs, and covert-feathers be- 
neath the tail, are of a lighter green, more inclined 
to yellow than thofe on the upper fide of the 
body; the legs and feet are of a light flefh-co- 
Jour; and the toes are difpofed as is ufual in other 
parrots. . 

This elegant bird is a native of the Oriental 
climates. 

Parroquet, Littte Rep-Heapep, or Gui- 
NEA Sparrow; the Pfittacus Pullarius of Lin- 
nus. This bird is about five inches long; the 
tail is fhort, and compofed of feathers of an equal 
length; the bill is orange-coloured, and hooked 
at the point of the upper mandible; but there are 
no angles at the edges. The noftrils are fituated 
between the feathers of the forehead and the bill, 
which is entirely furrounded with bright red or 
fearlet feathers, that occupy all the fore-head ; the 
eyes are wholly black, furrounded with narrow 
fpaces of bare fkin of a light afh colour; the hinder 
partt of the head, the neck, back, and upper fides 
of the wings, are of a beautiful green hue; and the 
throat, breaft, belly, and covert-feathers under 
the tail, are of a lighter green, with a yellowifh 
calt. The infides of the quills of the wings are 
of a dark cinereous colour, as are the exterior 
tips; the leffer covert-feathers within-fide the 
wings are black; and the ridge of the wing above 
the joint is blue. The covert-feathers on the upper 
fide of the tail are green; and the rump is covered 
with fine blue feathers. ‘The two middle feathers 
of the tail are green; and the remainder are green 
near the roots or boftoms, which are fucceeded 
by a tranfverie bar of fcarlet; after that, a bar of 
black croffes the whole; and, laft of all, the tips 
of the feathers are green. The covert-feathers 
of the tail, above and beneath, are fo long, that 
the colours of the tail are not wholly perceptible 
unlefs alittle fpread; and the legs, feet, and claws, 
are of a dufky colour. 

This beautiful bird is a native of Guinea, and 
pretty frequently imported into this country. 

Parroquet, Rinc; the Pfittacus Alexandri of 
Linnzeus. The bill of this fpecies is entirely red; 
the irides are orange-coloured ; anda flefh-coloured 
fkin encompaffes the eyes. The top and fides of 
the head are green. A black line proceeds from 
the lower mandible of the bill a little way down- 
wards; then parting into two lines, which turn 
backward on the fides of the neck, forms a black 
collar, almoft uniting behind: on the hinder part 
of the neck, above this black ring, the plumage is 
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blues and under the black line paffes a bar of red 


feathers. The quills; and covert-feathers nexr 
above them within-fide the wings, are moufe-co- 
loured ; the leffer coverts are of a light blueith 
green hue ; and on the leffer coverts without-fide 
the wings there is a beautiful red fpot. The body, 
both above and beneath, is green, though fome- 
what lighter on the under fide; the back and up- 
per fides of the wings being darker, and of a bluer 
green. 
green colour, the under fide being of a dufky yel- 
low or olive: the middle feathers meafure thirteen 
inches; but they gradually fhorten towards the 
fides. 

ParroquetT, Buuz-Heapep. This bird is 


very probably the female of the preceding: it’s: 


head is of a fine fky-blue colour; in other refpects 
it generally agrees with the Ring Parroquet, being 
wholly green; but where that has a red {pot on the 
wing, this has a yellow one: the upper fide of the 
tail is alfo more blue; and the edges of the greater 
quills incline to blue. 

This bird, and the Ring Parroquet, were both 
imported from the Eaft Indies. © The firft, accord- 
ing to Willughby, is the Pfittacus of the ancients ; 
and the only one known in Europe from the age 
of Alexander the Great to that of Nero. 

Parroquet, SappHIRE-CRrownep ; the Pfitta- 
cus Galgulus of Linnzus. The bill of this bird, 
and the fkin which covers it’s bafis, are black; and 
the edges of the upper mandible are angulated. 


A {mall {pace of bare fkin furrounds the eyes; 


the head and neck are green; and on the crown 
of the head there is a reund fpot of a fine blue or 
fapphire colour. 


viding the neck from the back, which is green; 
and the wings, breaft, belly, thighs, covert-fea- 
thers under the tail, and the tail itfelf, are alfo 
green. The quills are dufky at their tips both 
within and without; the inner webs of the quills 
are of a fky blue colour; and the covert-feathers 
of the wings within are of a light green. The 
throat is of alively red colour; as are likewife the 
rump and the covert-feathers of the tail. The 
legs and feet are of a black or dufky colour; and 
the tail is compofed of twelve feathers of equal 
lengths, which are almoft concealed by the red 
coverts. 

This fpecies is a native of the ifland of Su- 
matra; and is one of the leaft and moft elegant 
birds of the parrot kind in the world. 

ParroqueEt, GoLtpDEN-WINGED; the Pfittacus 
Chryfoptrius of Linneus. This bird has a whit- 
ifh bill; of which colour likewife is the fkin 
furrounding theeye. The plumage, except fome 
feathers on the wings, is wholly green, lighter on 
the under-fide, and darker on the back, as is ob- 
fervable in all birds of the parrot kind. A few 
of the middle quills of the wings are of a fine 
golden or yellow colour, as are part of the firft 
row of coverts immediately above thofe quills; 
and a few of the quills on each fide of the golden 
ones have their exterior webs of a fine dark blue 
colour. The tips of the greater quills are dufky ; 
the infides of the quills are dark blue; and the 
legs, feet, and claws, are of a light flefh-colour. 

This bird is a native of the Eaft Indies; and 
was firft figured and defcribed by Edwards from 
a living fubject. a 

PARROT. An Englith appellation expreffing 
the whole pfittacus kind tn general; but in amore 

limited 


The upper fide of the tail is'of a blueith ° 


On the lower part of the neck — 
behind there is an orange-coloured crefcent, di- 
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limited fenfe reftri@ed to that clafs only which is 
of a middle fize between the maccaw and the par- 
roquet. 

In the Linnzan diftribution of nature, the Par- 
rot makes adiftiné genus of birds of the order of 
pice; the diftinguifhing characters of which are: 
that the beak is hooked; that the upper mandible 
is furnifhed with a moveable cere; that the noftrils 
are fituated in the bafe of the beak; that the 
toneue is fiefhy, obtufe, and entire; and that the 
feet are formed for climbing. Linnzus enume- 
rates forty-feven fpecies. 

The Parrot is the beft known in this country of 
all foreign birds; and is defervedly admired, as it 
unites the greateft beauty with the greateft doci- 
lity. It’s voice alfo imitates the human more 
than any other bird’s: that of the raven is too 
hoarfe, and that of the jay and magpie too fhrill 
to refemble the truth; but the Parrot’s note is of 
the true pitch, and capable of a number of modu- 
lations that even fome of the human race cannot 
attain. 

The facility with which this bird is taught to 
fpeak, and the great number of words which it is 
capable of repeating, are no lefs furprifing. A 
grave writer aifures us, that one of chem learned 
to repeat a whole fonnet from Petrarch; and 
Goldfmith afferts, that he faw a Parrot, the pro- 
perty of a diftiller who had fuffered pretty largely 
in his circumftances from an informer who lived 
oppofite to him, that could pronounce, in a very 
diftinét and audible voice, that part of the Deca- 
locue, * Thou fhalt not bear falfe witnefs againft 
thy neighbour.” The bird was generally placed 
fronting the informer’s houfe, and amufed the 
whole neighbourhood with it’s perfevering exhor- 
tations. 

Willuchby relates a ftory, which is much lefs 
dull than the generality of thofe which are ad- 
duced when this bird’s facility of fpeech happens 
to be the fubject. ‘ A Parrot belonging to King 
Henry VII. who then refided at Weitminfter, in 
his palace by the River Thames, had learnt to 
talk many words from the pafiengers as they hap- 
pened to take water. One day, {porting on it’s 
perch, the poor bird fell into the water, at the 
fame time exclaiming, as loud as poffible, « A 
boat, twenty pound for a boat!’ A waterman, 
who happened to be near, hearing the cry, made 
to the place where the Parrot was floating, and 
taking him up, reftored him tothe Kine. As the 
bird happened to be a favourite, the man infifted 
that he ought to have a reward rather equal to his 
fervices than his trouble; and as the Parrot had 
mentioned twenty pounds, he faid that his majefty 
was bound in honour to grant it. The King 
agreed to leave it to the Parrot’s own determina- 
tion; which the bird hearing, cried out, ‘ Give 
the knave a groat.’ 

Parrots, which are fo common in this country 
as foreign birds, are equally fo as indigenous 
ones in thofe climates where they are produced, 
‘The forefts fwarm with them; and the rook is not 
better known with us than the Parrot is in almoft 
every part of the Eaft and Weft Indies. In vain 
have naturalifts attempted to arrange the various 
fpecies of this bird; new varieties daily prefent 
themfelves to puzzle the fyftem-maker, or to de- 
monttrate the narrownefs of his catalogue. Lain- 
nus, as previoufly obferved, makes the number 
of it’s varieties amount to forty-feven; while Britt 
or oo his catalogue to ninety-five: and per- 
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haps even this lift might be increafed, were every 
accidental change of colour to be confidered as 
conftituting a new fpecies. But the fact is, na- 
tural hiftory gains little by thefe difcoveries; nor 
is the extenfion of it’s dominions to be confidered 
as an advantage. It is afferted that the natives 
of Brazil can alter the colour of a Parrot’s plu- 
mage by art; and as this may probably be the 
cafe, what an endlefs work is cut out for nomen- 
clators! 

Thofe who import Parrots are content to make 
three or four diftinétions, to which they give 
names. ‘The large kind, which are about the fize 
of a raven, are called maccaws; the next fize are 
fimply called Parrots; thofe which are entirely 
white are denominated lories ; and the lefler-fized 
ones are called parroquets. The difference be- 
tween thefe confifts rather in the fize than in any 
other peculiar conformation; they are all formed 
alike, having two toes before, and two behind, 
for the purpofes of climbing and holding; ftrong 
hooked bills, for breaking open nuts, and other 
hard fubftances on which they feed; and loud, 
harfh voices, whereby they fill their native woods 
with almoft inceffant clamours. 

But there are other peculiarities in the confor- 
mation of thefe birds. Firft, their toes are con- 
trived in a fingular manner, which appears when 
they walk or climb, and likewife when they are 
eating: for the firft purpofe they ftretch out two 
of their toes forward, and two backward; but 
when they take their meat, and bring it to their 
mouths with their feet, they dexteroufly and nim- 
bly turn the greater hind-toe forward, fo as to 
take a firmer grafp of the nut or fruit they are go-~ 
ing to devour, ftanding in the mean while on the 
other leg. Nor do they even prefent their food 
in the ufual manner; for other animals turn their 
meat inwards to the mouth; but thefe, ina feem-~ 
ingly aukward pofition, turn their food outwards, 
and thus hold the hardeft nuts, as if in one hand,. 
till they break the fhells with their beaks, and exe 
tract the kernels. 

The bill of the Parrot is fafhioned in a ftill 
more fingular manner; the upper chap, as well as 
the lower, being moveable. In moft other birds, 
the upper chap is connected, and makes but one 
piece with the fkull; but in thefe, and a few other 
{pecies of the feathered tribe, the upper chap is 
connected to the bone of the head by a ftrong 
membrane, placed on each fide, that lifts and de- 
preffes it at pleafure: by this contrivance they 
can open their bills the wider; which is extremely 
beneficial, as the upper chap is fo hooked and 
overhanging, that if the lower chap only had mo- 
tion, they could fcarcely open their mouths wide 
enough to adimit nourifhment. 

Such are the ufes of the beaks and toes of thefe 
birds when ufed feparately; but they are often 
employed together, when the creatures are exer- 
cifed in climbing. As Parrots cannot readily 
hop from bough to bough, their legs not being 
adapted to that purpofe, they ufe both their beaks 
and feet; firft catching hold with their beaks, as 
with a hook; and drawing up their lees, and 
faftening them; then advancing their heads and 
beaks again, and fo putting forward their bodies 
and feet alternately, till they attain the heights at 
which they aim. 

The tongue of the Parrot fomewhat refembles 
the human; for which reafon, fome pretend that ir 
is fo well qualified to imitate the voice of a man: 
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but the organs by which the founds are articu- 
lated lie farther down in the throat, being per- 
formed by the great motion which the os hyoides 
has in this bird above all others. 

Though the Parrot is common in Europe, it 
will not breed here, the climate being too cold 
for it’s warm conftitution; and, though capable 
of enduring our winter when arrived at maturity, 
it always appears fenfible of it’s rigour, and lofes 
both it’s fpirit and appetite during the colder part 
of the feafon: it then becomes torpid and inac- 
tive; and feems quite changed from that buftling, 
loquacious animal, which it appeared in it’s na- 
tive-forefts, where it is almoft perpetually on the 
wing. Neverthelefs, the Parrot lives, even with 
us, a confiderable time, if properly attended to. 

The extreme fagacity and docility of this bird 
may be pleaded as the beft excufe for that perfon 
who fpends whole hours in teaching it to {peak ; 
and indeed the Parrot, on fuch occafions, feems 
to be the wifeft animal of the two. At firft, it 
obftinately refifts all inftru€tion; but feems to be 
won by perfeverance; makes a few attempts to 
imitate the firft founds; and, when it has once ac- 
quired the articulation of one word diftinaly, the 
reft of it’s leffon is generally learned with facility. 

In thofe families where the mafter or miftrefs 
has the feweft avocations, the Parrot ufually re- 
ceives the greateft inftruction, and becomes more 
expert in proportion to the afliduity of it’s teach- 
ers. The French ladies fpend a great part of 
their time in inftructing their feathered pupils; 
and it muft be acknowledged that the Parrots in 
France fpeak much more diftinétly than thofe in 
England, in confequence of their continual {chool- 
ing. But even the Parrots of France are much 
inferior to thofe of the Brazils, where their edu- 
cation is confidered as a very important bufinefs. 
Clufius affures us, that the Parrots of that country 
are the moft fenfible and cunning of all animals 
not endued with reafon. There 1s a large bird of 
this kind in Brazil, which the natives call the 
aicu-ous, the head of which is red, violet and yel- 
low; the body green; the tips of the wings red ; 
and the tail long and yellow. This animal is 
feldom feen in Europe, but it is a prodigy of un- 
derftanding. ‘ A Brazilian woman,’ fays Clufius, 
“who lived at a village two miles diftant from 
the ifland on which we refided, had a Parrot of 
this kind, which was the wonder of the place: it 
feemed endued with fuch underftanding, as to 
difcern and comprehend whatever fhe faid to it. 
AAs we fometimes ufed to pafs by that woman’s 
door, fhe frequently called on us to ftop, pro- 
mifing, if we would give her a comb, or a look- 
ing-glafs, that fhe would make her Parrot fing and 
dance to entertain us. If we agreed to her re- 
queft, as foon as fhe had pronounced fome words 
10 the bird, it began not only to leap and fkip on 
the perch on which it ftood, but alfo to talk and 
to whiftle, and imitate the fhouts and exclama- 
tions of the Brazilians when they prepare for bat- 
tle. In fhort, when it came into the woman’s 
head to bid it fing, it fang; and to dance, it 
danced: but if, contrary to our promife, we refufed 
to give the woman the little prefent agreed on, 
the Parrot feemed to fympathize in her refent- 
ment, and was filent and immoveable; nor could 
we by any means provoke it to move either foot 
or tongue.’ 

This fagacity, which Parrots fhew in a domef- 
tic flate, feems alfo natural to them in their refi- 
dence among the woods; they live together in 
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flocks; and mutually affift each other again their 
enemies, either by their courage or their notes of 
warning. ‘They generally breed in hollow trees, 
where they make round holes, without any lin- 
ing. The largeft Parrots lay two or three eges; 


~ but it is probable that the fmaller kind may lay 


more, it being an invariable rule in nature, that 
the f{malleft animals are the moft prolific. In 
general, however, they have but two eggs, like 
thofe of the pigeon, and nearly of the fame fize; 
marked with little fpecks, like thofe of the 
partridge. ‘Travellers affure us, that the nefts 
of Parrots are always found in the trunks of the 
talleft, ftraighteft, and largeft trees. The na- 
tives of thofe countries are very affiduous in 
fearching out the places where they neftle; and 
as thofe birds which are taken young always pof- 
fefs the greateft docility, a neft is confidered as 
worth taking fome pains to be poffeffed of: the 
ufual method therefore is to cut down the tree; 
and though in it’s fall the young Parrots are fre- 
quently killed, yet if but one of them fhould 
furvive, the fpoiler confiders himfelf as abun- 
dantly rewarded. 

But asthe natives cannot always fupply the de- 
mand for young ones, they are contented to take 
the old; which they fhoot in the woods with heavy 
arrows, headed with cotton, which ufually ftun 
the birds, and bring them to the ground without 
killing them: after receiving this blow, fome of 
them die, while others recover; and thofe which 
are reftored become talkative by proper tuition, 
tender ufage, and plentiful feeding. 

But the favages are not thus induftrious to pro- 
cure thefe birds merely for the fake of their talk- 
ing: for, though fome of them are ill-tafted, others 
are very delicate food; particularly thofe of the 


{mall parroquet tribe. Labat affures us, that the, 


parroquet kind of Brazil are the moft beautiful as 
to their plumage, and the moft talkative birds ia 
nature. They are extremely tame, and appear 
delighted with human fociety: but, unhappily for 
them, they are poffeffed of ancther quality which 
often puts an end to this affociation ; their fleth is 
the moft delicate that can be imagined; and is 
highly efteemed by thofe who wifh rather to in- 
dulge their appetites than their ears. 
There are indeed many motives for deftroying 
or feizing thefe beautiful birds; notwithftanding 
which, they are {till found in very great plenty, 
and confidered by the negroes on the coaft of 
Guinea as their greateft tormentors: they are pef 
tered with the inceffant fcreamings of flocks of 
Parrots, which alfo devour whatever fruits they 
attempt to raife in their little gardens. In other 
places, indeed, they are not quite fo numerous 
and deftructive; but there is fcarce a country of 
the tropical climates that has not numbers of the 
common kinds, as well as fome which are pecu- 
liarly it’s own. Upwards of one hundred diffe-. 
rent kinds have been enumerated by travellers on 
the continent of Africa only; and there is one 
country in particular, north of the Cape of Good 
Hope, which derives it’s name from the multitude 
of Parrots that inhabit it’s woods. White Parrots 
have been difcovered in the torrid regions of 
Ethiopia: in the Haft Indies, they are of the 
largeft fize; in South America, they are docile 
and talkative; they fwarm in great abundance in 
all the iflands of the Pacific Sea and Indian Ocean; 
and add to the fplendor of thofe woods which are 
cioathed with perpetual verdure. 
Though thefe birds are at prefent fo univerfally 
known, 


-Enown, and their variety fo ereat, there was 

fcarcely one kind of them known among the an- 
cients. The green parroquet, with a red neck, 
was the firft of this fort imported into Europe, 
and the only one that was known in antiquity 
from the time of Alexander the Great to the age 
of Nero. This was brought over from India; 
and, when the Romans became curious in finding 
out new and unheard-of luxuries, they found 
others in Gaganda, an ifland of Ethiopia, which 
they confidered as a difcovery of the greateft im- 
portance. ' 

Though Parrots are ufually fubject to the fame 
diforders with other birds, and fome peculiar to 
their kind, they are generally long-lived ; and, if 
properly attended, will live from twenty-five to 
thirty years. 

Condamine obferves, that the Americans on 
the banks of the River Oyapoc poffefs the art of 
ingrafting feathers of diferent colours in the Par- 
rot. The following are fome of the moft elegant 
and curious fpecies. , 

Parrot, Buack; the Pfittacus Niger of Lin- 
nzus. This bird is about the fize of a tame pi- 
geon: the bill is fhort, and thick at the bafe; the 
upper mandible is covered with a bare fkin at the 
bafe, in which the noftrils are placed; both the bill 
and the cere are white, or light yellow; the irides 
are dark ; and round them there is a {pace of bare 
white fkin. The head, and the whole body, both 
upper and under fide, are of a black or dull blue- 
ifh colour; the upper fides of the wings are lighter ; 
and among the quill-feathers of each wing there 
are three or four white feathers. The tail is pretty 
long; and the legs, which are fhort, are covered 
with arough fealy fkin of a dirty flefh-colour. 

This bird-was imported from Madagafcar, and 
firft defcribed by Edwards. 

Parrot, Brazrtran Green; the Pfittacus 
Brazilienfis of Linnzus. This fpecies has a 
fiefh-coloured bill, with a dufky cere; and a wave 
on the edge of the upper mandible on each fide, 
but no direct angle. ‘The fore-part of the head, 
quite round the bill, is of a fine red or fcarlet co- 
lour; and the eyes, which are dark, are furrounded 
with a bare fkin of a light afh-colour. The top 
of the head is of a yellowith green hue; the hinder 
part of the neck and the back are of a darker 
green; the under-fide of the body is of a light 
green inclining to yellow; the coverts beneath 
the tail are yellow; the prime quills of the wings 
are dufky; the middle quills have blue outer webs ; 
the remainder of the quills next to the rump are 
green, with yellow borders; the firft and fecond 
rows of covert-feathers above the quills are alfo of 
a dark green, with yellow edges ; the leffer coverts 
of the wings are of a lighter green colour; and 
the ridge of the wing about the joint is yellow, 
intermixed with a few red feathers. The green 
feathers on the hinder part of the neck and back 
are edged with dull purple; the rump, and covert- 
feathers on the upper fide of the tail, are green; 
the middle feathers of the tail are alfo ereen; next 
to them fucceed red ones; and the outer feather 
on each fide has a blue exterior web. The infide 
of the tail appears red, the inner webs of all the 
feathers being red; but the tips of all the tail- 
feathers, both within and without, are of a fine 
yellow colour. 

Parrot, Great Green; the Pfittacus Aftivus 
of Linnzus. This bird is equal, or rather fupe- 
rior in magnitude to the largeft tame pigeon : the 
bill is whitifh ; and on each fide of the upper man- 
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dible there is a remarkable angle. The eyes are 
furrounded with gold-coloured circles, beyond 
which there is a bare flefh-coloured fkin; the fore- 
part of the head, as far back as the eyes, is of a 
blue célour; the remainder of the head is of a fine 
yellow, with an admixture of red; and the neck 
entireiy round, as well as the back, are green. 
The greater of exterior quills of the wings are 
dufky at their tips, and greenifh at their bottoms; 
the next fucceeding are of a fine blue colour at 
their tips, and fcarlet at their bottoms; the inner- 
moft falling over the rump are green, with yellow 
edges; the covert-feathers next above the quills 
are whelly ereen; the leffer coverts are of a golden 
colour; and in the fkin that connects the joint of 
the wing there are fome red feathers, intermixed 
with the yellow coverts. ‘The breaft and belly 
are of a light blucifh green colour, the feathers 
being fringed with a dufky hue; the thighs, the 
lower belly, and the coverts under the tail,” are 
yellow; the rump is covered with green fea- 
thers tipped with yellow; the coverts of the upper 
fide of the tail are green; the upper fide of the 
tail is alfo green, the edges of the feathers be- 
ing a little yellowifh; the exterior webs of the 
outfide feathers are blue; the infide of the tail 
appears partly red; the tips within are of a 
dufky green colour; the legs and feet are covered. 
with dufky brown fcales; and the claws are 
blackifh. 

Thefe birds are pretty common in London: 
they vary fomething from each other, though ap- 
parently of the fame fpecies; the yellow colour 
prevailing more or lefs in different birds. 

Parrot, AsH-CoLourED AND Rep; the Pfit- 
tacus Erithacus of Linnzus. This bird is about 
the fize of a tame pigeon: the bill is of a blackith 
colour, hooked, and angulated; the noftrils are 
placed pretty near together, in a white fkin, 
covering part of the bill above; and the fides of 
the head are covered with a bare whitith fkin, 
which joins to the bill forwards. ‘The eyes are 
fmall; and the irides are yellow. The plumage 
of the whole bird, except the tail, is a mixture of 
afh-colour and red; but the fhades are darker on 
the greater feathers of the wings than in other 
parts. The tail is entirely red, the feathers being 
fhort, and of equal length; and the legs and feet 
are covered with a rough fcaly fkin of a dark afh- 
colour. 

The common afh-coloured Parrot exactly re- 
fembles this bird, except that the plumage in the 
former, all over the body, is afh-coloured, lighter 
on the rump and belly, and darker on the greater 
feathers of the wings. 

This fpecies is found in many parts of Africa; 
particularly in Guinea, from whence many of them 
are brought to England. 

Parrot, Lesser Green; the Pfittacus Au- 
tumnalis of Linneus. This bird is fomewhat 
lefs than the domeftic pigeon: the bill is whitith ; 
the upper mandible has a wave or angle on each 
fide of it’s edges; and a whitifh cere, in which the 
noftrils are placed. The circles round the eyes 
are of a bright gold colour; beyond which there 
is a bare white fkin. The forehead, as far as the 
eyes, is covered with fcarlet feathers; and the 
hinder part of the crown is invefted with blue fea- 
thers. From the bafe of the lower mandible, on 
each fide of the head, there is a roundifh orange- 
coloured {pot, extending beneath each eye; the 
remainder of the head, the throat, and neck, are 
green; the hinder part of the neck, the back, 
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rump, and upper fide of the tail, are of a dark 
green colour; the fore-part of the neck, the breatft, 
belly, and thighs, are of a lighter green; the lower 
belly and covert-feathers under the tail are of a 
very light green, inclining to yellow; the greater 
quills of the wings are dufky, witha little blue on 
the edges of the exterior webs; the fucceeding are 
blue at their tips, and red towards their bottoms ; 
all the covert-feathers of the wings are green, ex- 
cept the baftard wing, which is blue; and the 
ridge of the wing that falls on the breaft is yellow. 
The legs are fhort, and covered with a rough 
{caly fkin of a lead or afh-colour; and the claws 
are dufky or black. 

This Parrot is a native of the Weft Indies; 
and was firft defcribed by Edwards. 

Parrot, Hawx-Heapep; the Pfittacus Ac- 
cipitrinus of Linnzus. This bird, which is 
about the fize ofa fmall pigeon, is remarkable for 
having a long tail in proportion to it’s body: the 
bill is ofa dufky colour, pretty much hooked, and 
has fharp angles on the fide of the upper chap; 
the irides are hazel, furrounded with a bare fkin 
of a blackifh colour; the head is brown, with 
fome light feathers on the middle, and fome dark 
ones on the borders ; the neck, breaft, and belly, 
are reddifh, inclining to purple, fringed with fea- 
thers of a very bright blue; the back, rump, and 
upper fides of the wings, are of a beautiful green 
colour; and the tips of the greater quills are of a 
dark blue. The middle of the upper fide of the 
tail is green; and the fide-feathers are alfo of the 
fame colour, except at their tips, where they are 
ofa dark blue. The thighs, and covert-feathers 
beneath the tail, are of a pale green hue; and the 
legs, feet, and claws, are of a leaden colour. 

This Parrot is an inhabitant of the Eaft In- 
dies; and, when offended, poffeffes the faculty of 
raifing the feathers on it’s neck likea ruff, 

Parrot, Wuite-Heapep; the Pfittacus Leu- 
cocephalus of Linnzus. The bill of this bird, 
and that part of the head next to it, are white; the 
eyes are of a dark hazel-colour, furrounded with a 
bare {pace of very white fkin; the feathers are 
blue on the hind part of the head, intermixed with 
a little red; the fides of the head, beneath the 
eyes and throat, are of a fine fcarlet colour, finely 
blended with the green on the neck; the hinder 
part of the neck, the back, rump, and covert- 
feathers of the wings, are green; the greater 
quills of the wings are blue, with dufky tips; the 
remainder of the quills next the back are green; 
the upper fide of the tail is green; the outer webs 
of the two exterior feathers are blueifh; and the 
under fide of the tail is green on the tips of the 
feathers, and red towards the roots or bottoms. 
The breaft, belly, thighs, and covert-feathers be- 
neath the tail, are green, except the middle of the 
belly, where there appear fome {pots of red; and 
the legs, toes, and claws, are of adufky brown co- 
jour. 

Parrots of this fpecies differ from each other 
in beauty: in fome, the upper part of the ridge 
of the wing is red ; fome are very red on the belly ; 
and others have this colour intermixed with the 
ereen. They are frequently imported into this 
country from the Weft Indies. 

Parrot, Dusky; the Pfittacus Sordidus of 
Linneus. Though the colours of this Parrot are 
much lefs beautiful than is ufual in the kind, it is 
neverthelefs no lefs curious than any of the genus. 
It is about the fize of a common pigeon: the up- 
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per chap is black in the middle, and the fkin at 
the root is of the fame colour; the bafe of the bill 
is yellow, becoming gradually red at the points 
the top of the head is blackifh; and the fides, as 
well as the hind part of the neck, are greenith. 
The back is dufky; the rump is greenifh; and 
the upper fide of the tail is green; but the outer ~ 
webs of the two extreme feathers are blue. The 
throat, a little below the bill, is of a bright blue 
colour; and the breaft, belly, and thighs, are of a 
dufky black. The wings are green, the quills 
next the back having yellow borders; the legs 
and feet are covered with a fcaly lead-coloured 
fkin ; and the claws are pretty {trong and black. 

This fpecies, which is a native of New Spain, 
on the continent of America, was firtt figured and 
defcribed by Edwards. 

Parrot, Lirrie Green; the Pfittacus Agilis 
of Linnzus. This fpecies is about the fize of a 
{mall pigeon: the bill is of a light afh-colour, and 
aneulated at the edge of the upper mandible; the 
circles of the eyes are of a dark hazel; the pupils 
are black; and round each eye there is a {mall 
{pace of bare fkin of a light ath-colour. The 
whole head, neck, and body, both above and be~ 
neath, are green; but lighter, and more inclining 
to yellow, on the throat, breatt, belly, thighs, and 
coverts beneath the tail. The greater quills of 
the wings are dufky, their outer webs being blue 
almoft to their tips; the remainder of the quills 
next the back are green; and the covert-feathers 
of the wings, both above and beneath, are alfo 
green. ‘The middle feathers of the tail are a little. 
longer than thofe on the fides; the upper fide of 
the tail is green, except the exterior webs of the 
two extreme feathers, which are blueifh; and the 
inner webs of the tail-feathers are red, till within 
an inch of their tips, where they become wholly 
green. The legs and feet are covered with a 
rough fcaly afh-colowred fkin; and the claws are 
ftrong and dufky. 

Edwards fuppofes this bird to be a native of 
the Weft Indies. He kept one a great number 
of years; and found it brifk, ative, and loqua- 
cious in an unknown tongue. 

Parrot, Wuire-Breastep; the Pfittacus 
Melanocephalus of Linnaeus. This fpecies is 
about the fize of a pigeon: the bill is angulated 
on it’s edges, with a narrow {kin at the bafe of the 
upper chap; the whole of the bill is of a dufky 
fiefh-colour, but lighteft at the bafe; a flefh-co- 
loured fkin furrounds the eyes; and the crown of 
the head is black. At each corner of the mouth 
there is a longifh green fpot; the throat and fides 
of the head are yellow; but the hind part of the 
neck gradually becomes orange-coloured. The 
back, rump, and tail, are green; the outer webs 
of the greater feathers of the wings are blue, but 
thofe in the middle are yellowifh; the reft of the 
quills next the back are entirely green; as are all 
the covert-feathers above them. The breaft is 
white; the lower part of the belly, and the thighs, 
are of an orange-colour; the legs are afh-coloured ; 
and the claws are black. 

This Parrot is an inhabitant of the Welt Indies. 

Parrot, Biuz-Facep Green; the Rampha- 
ftos Dicolorus of Linnzus. This fpecies is about 
the fize of a pullet: the bill is afh-coloured, with 
an orange {pot on each fide of the upper chap, 
which is moderately hooked, and angulated on 
each fide; the noftrils are fituated in a {kin which 
falls a little way over the bill; and the bill itfelf is 
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fsrrounded with blue feathers. The eyes, which 
are placed in this blue fpace, are invefted with 
a narrow bare fkin of a flefh-colour; the circles 
round the: pupils of the eyes are orange-coloured ; 
and on the throat, below the blue, there 1s a plat 
of red feathers. The hind part of the head and 
neck, the back and covert-feathers of the wings, 
and the brea‘t, belly, and thighs, are of a beauti- 
ful green colour, but darker on the back, and 
lichrer on the under fide. The larger wing-fea- 
thers are blue; and thofe fucceeding them are 
blue at their tips, and red at their bottoms. The 
tail is yellow above; fome of the inner webs of 
the extericr feathers are red towards the roots; 
and the leas, feet, and claws, are of a flefh-colour. 

Parrot, Green and Rep. This fpecies, 
which is 4 native of China, is about the fize of 
the common hen. The upper chap of the bill is 
red at it’s bafe, inclining to yellow at the point, 
angulated on each fide, and pretty much hooked ; 
the lower chap is black; and the noftrils are fitu- 
ated between the feathers of the head and the bafe 
of the bill, there being no {kin over the bafe, as is 
ufual in moft of the Parrot kind: it is alfo fingu- 
Jar in having the feathers continued clote to the 
eyes. Round the pupils, there are circles of a 
bright orange-colour; and the head, neck, back, 
and covert-feathers of the wings, are of a beautiful 
deep green; as are alfo the breaft, belly, and up- 
per part of the tail. The greater quills of the 
wings are of a fine blue colour; the firft row of 
the covert-feathers above them are of the fame 
hue; the border of the wing, which falls on the 
breaft, is alfo blue; the infide of the quills, and 
the under fide of the tail, are blackifh; and the 
tips of the tail-feathers, on the under fide, are of 
a brownifh yellow. The thighs, and covert-fea- 
thers beneath the tail, are green; and the legs, 
feet, and claws, are black. 

This bird is not mentioned by Linnzus. 
wards firft fizured and defcribed it. 

Parrot, Bive-Heaprp; the Pfittacus Men- 
ftruus of Linneus. The bill of this fpecies is 
dark or dufky; the upper mandible has a red {pot 
on each fide, and pretty deep angles on it’s edges; 
the noftrils are placed at the bafis of the upper 
mandible; the eyes are of a dark colour, fur- 
rounded with a bare fkin of a flefh-colour; the 
head, neck, and part of the breaft, are of a fine 
ultramarine blue, a little tinged with purple on 
the breaft; and on each fide of the head there is 
a black or dufky fpot. The back, belly, thighs, 
and wings, are of a fine green colour; the covert- 
feathers of the wings are of a yellowifh green, in- 
clining to gold colour; and the coverts beneath 
the tail are of a fine fcarlet. The tail-feathers 
are of an equal length; the middle ones are 
green, gradually becoming blue on the fides; 
and the under fide of the tail 1s of the fame co- 
lour, but paler. The legs and feet are ofa light 
afh-colour, covered with a fcaly fkin; and the 
claws are dufky. 

Parrot, Littre Dusky; the Pfittacus Spec- 
trum of Linneus. The bill of this Parrot is 
dufky, and angulated, with orange-coloured {pots 
on the fides of the upper mandible; and the nof- 
trils are furrounded with finall red feathers. The 
top and fides of the head below the eyes are 
black, with a little glofs of blue on the crown; 
and the eyes are of a dark colour, furrounded with 
a narrow bare {kin of a fine light blue. Imme- 
diately beneath the head, a brownifh coloured 
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line, marked with dufky, fmall, oblong fpats, 
paffes from the throat, quite round to the hinder 
part of the head. The neck behind, the back; 
rump, and covert-feathers of the wings, are of a 
dark brownifh black hue; the greater quills of 
the wings are of a fine ultramarine blue; the 
quills next the body, with the coverts over them, 
are dufky; the infides of the wings are of a lighter 
blue than the upper; and the tips of the quills 
are black. The upper fide of the tail, when 
clofed, is wholly of a dark blue colour; but the 
inner webs are red; and the coverts beneath are 
alfo red. The breaft, belly, and thighs, appear 
of a purple colour, the dufky feathers being 
fringed with purple; and the legs and feet are co- 
vered with a dutky fealy fleth-coloured fkin. 

This curious bird is faid to be a native of Su- 
rinam ; and is very feldom feen in Europe. 

Parrot, Biuz-Breastrp. This fpecies is 
about eleven inches long: the bill is remarkably 
black; the head, neck, and back, are of a fine 
{carlet colour; and the breaft and fhoulders are of 
a deep rich blue. The wings are écarlet; the 
primaries are blue; the thighs are fcarlet, with a 
few blue feathers intermixed; and the tail, which 
is very long, is ofa bright fearlet colour, tipped 
with orange. 

Parrot, Bius-Beiurep. This fpecies, which 
is a native of New Holland, is about fifteen in- 
ches long: the bill is of a reddifh colour; the 
head 1s of a fine dark blue, beautifully intermixed 
with light blue feathers; and the orbits of the 
eyes‘are black. The neck, towards the throat, 
is of a yellowifh green hue; the hind part is 
green; the breait is red, mixed with yellow; the 
back and wings are green; and the primaries are 
dufky, barred with yellow. The tail is cunei- 
form ; the middle feathers are green; and the reft 
are alfo green, with exterior webs of a bright yel- 
low colour, 

Parrot, Waite, Crestep. The body of 
this fpecies is entirely white; and it is adorned 
with ared creft on the head. It is about the fize 
of the domeftic pigeon: the feet are yellowith, by 
which it may be diftinguifhed from all the other 
Parrots; the tongue is brown; and the eyes are of 
a dirty yellow hue. 

Parrot, Rep anp Brus, or ALDROVANDUS. 
This bird has a fmall blackifh bill; the head, 
neck, and breaft, are blue, except that the top of 
the head is yellow; the parts above the eyes are 
whitifh ; the belly is green; the tail is yellow; and 
the feathers that cover the wings are of a faint 
rofe-colour. The length of this Parrot, from 
the tip of the bill to the extremity of the tail, is 
about nine inches. 

Parrot, ScaRceT Ortentat. ‘This fpecies 
is fomewhat larger than a blackbird; and the body 
is wholly of a fcarlet colour. The wings are 
green, except the prime feathers, which are black 
above, and crimfon below, with yellow edges; 
the upper part of the tail is of a yellowith green 
colour; the middle is yellow; and a ring of green 
feathers encircles the {pace above the knees. The 
bill and irides are yellow; and the legs are fhort 
and black. 

This Parrot is found only in the Eaft Indian 
climates. 

Parrot oF THE IstzE or Lucgon. This cu- 
rious bird, which was firft defcribed by Sonnerar, 
is verv large for a Parrot. “The feathers round 
the bill are of a bright green colour; the top of 
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the head is blue; the upper part of the body, the 
primaries, and the upper fide of the tail, are of a 
grafs green colour; the under fide of the body is 
of a yellowifh green; and the coverts of the wings 
are black, edged with yellowifh brown: the laft of 
thefe feathers are of a beautiful black colour; but 
the black is encircled with blue, and the blue 
with an olive brown. ‘This mixture forms a very 
elegant and large fpot on the wings. ‘The bill is 
very thick, and of a flefh-colour; the eyes are 
fmal], with white irides; and the feet are blackith. 

PARROT FISH. This Fifh obtains it’s 
name from the peculiar conformation of it’s 
mouth, which 1s hooked like the bill of a Parrot. 
It is about a foot long; the colour is greenifh, va- 
riegated near the head with yellow; the fins, as 
well as the eyes, are blue; and the irides are yel- 
low. The fcales are very large; and there are 
two rows of ftrong teeth in the mouth, with 
which it penetrates into mufcles and oyfters. It’s 
flefh is very firm, and well-tafted. 

PARTRIDGE; the Tetrao Perdix of Lin- 
nzus. A well-known bird, of which there are 
feveral fpecies. 

ParTRIDGE, Common. This bird may be 
faid to live and breed only for the fportfiman’s 
pleafure. The Britifh laws have taken it under 
their protection ; and, like a peacock or a hen, it 
may be confidered as private property. ‘The only 
difference is, that the Partridge is fed in our 
farms, and the others in our yards: the former 
has It in it’s power to change it’s mafter, by chang- 
ing it’s habitation; and the latter are contented 
captives. 

In England, the Partridge is efteemed a favou- 
rite delicacy at the tables of the opulent; and 
the defire of keeping it to themfelves has induced 
them to enact fuch laws for it’s prefervation as 
do not feem to harmonize with the general {pirit 
of Jegiflation. By an act paffed in the tenth year 
of the reign of his prefent Majefty, any perfon 
who fhall wilfully: take, kill or deftroy, any phea- 
fant or Partridge, or ufe any gun, dog, {nare, net, 
or other engine, for that purpofe, in the night, 
between one hour after fun-fetting and one hour 
before fun-rifing, fhall for the firft offence be 
‘commited to gaol, or the houfe of corre€ion, for 
any time not exceeding fix months, nor lefs than 
three; and for every fubfequent offence, for any 
time not exceeding twelve months, nor lefs than 
fix: and fhall alfo, within three days after com- 
mitment for the firft or any fubfequent offence, be 
once publicly whipped in the town, &c. where 
fuch gaol, or houle of correction fhall be, between 
the hours of twelve and one in the day.—What 
can be more arbitrary, than thus to reftrain the 

oor from the ufe of thofe creatures which the 
Almighty intended fhould be free? If Partridges 
and pheafants, like common poultry, could be 
made legal property, be taught to keep within 
certain diftricts, and to feed only on thofe grounds 
which belong to the man whofe paftimes they 
improve, or aynote table they furnith, it might 
then, with fome appearance of juftice, be ad- 
mitted, that he who fed them had a right to claim 
them: but the cafe is far otherwife; they feed 
every where, and on every man’s ground. Thofe 
birds which are nourifhed by all, by the law of 
reaion, belong to all; nor can any one man, or 
any body of men, juftly inftitute an exclufive 
right to them while they continue in a ftate of 
nature. 

The old law luminaries of this country main- 
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tain, that all wild animals, fuch as deer, hares, 
foxes, and the like, are thofe which, on account 
of their fwiftnefs or fiercenefs, fly the dominion of 
man; and in fuch therefore no perfon can have a 
property, unlefs they are tamed or reclaimed by 
him: hence it appears that, by the common law, 
every man hath an equal right to fuch creatures 
as were not naturally under the power of man; 
and that the mere capture or feizure of them 
created a property in them. 7 

The immenfe quantity of game about the en- 
virons of Paris has been confidered as a ba dge of 
national flavery; and yet the French have no 
game-laws in the remoter parts of their kingdom: 
the game indeed is preferved for the king in a 
few places, but is free in almoft every other part 
of that kingdom. In England, the prohibition 
is general ; “and the peafant, or even the farmer 
cannot poflefs what flaves in other countries a ave 
at full liberty to enjoy. 

To return from a digreffion excited folely by 
the fpirit of liberty: the cock Partridge weighs 
about fifteen ounces, and the hen thirteen. The 
bill is white; and the crown of the head is brown, 
fpotted with reddifh white. The cheeks and 
forehead are of a deep orange colour, but much 
paler in the males thamin the other fex; the necix 
and breaft are beautifully marked with narrow un- 
dulated lines of afh-colour and black; and in the 
hind part of the neck there is a ftrong mixture of 
ruft-colour. On the breaft of the male there is a 
broad mark fhaped like a horfe-fhoe, and of a 
deep orange hue. Each feather on the back is 
marked with feveral femicircular lines of black 
and reddifh brown; and the greater quill-feathers 
are dufky, fpotted with pale red on each web. 
The tail is compofed of eighteen feathers; the fix 
outermoft on each fide are ofa bright ruft-colour, 
the reft being marked with irregular lines of 
black and pale reddifh brown; and the legs are 
whitifh. 

The Partridge is found in every country, and 
in every climate; as well in the frozen regions 
about the pole, as the torrid traéts under the equa- 
tor. Wherever it refides, it feems to adapt itlelf 
to the nature of the climate. In Greenland, itis 
brown in fummer; but, when winter makes it’s 
appearance, it receives a new covering adapted 
to the feafon: it’s outward plumage then affumes 
the colour of the fnow among which it gleans it’s 
food, and is cloathed with a warm down beneath. 
Thus, by the warmth and colour of it’s plumage, 
it is doubly fitted for it’s fituation; the one de- 
fending it from the cold, and the other prevent- 
ing it from being noticed by it’s enemies. |The 
Partridges of Barakonda are longer legged and 
fwifter footed; and take up their tefidence i in the 
higheft rocks ‘and precipices. 

“All naturalifts are agreed, that Partridges are 
extremely falacious; and thofe who are curious to 
obtain exaé information on this fubje&t, we beg 
leave to refer to Pliny; and to Bdwaiisin in the pre- 
face to his Gleanings... The manners and habits 
of thefe Birds | in many re{pects refemble all thofe 
of poultry ; but their cunning and inftinéts feem 
fuperior to thofe of the larcer kinds. Living in 
the very neighbourhood of their enemies, they 
have perhaps more frequent occafion to put their 
little arts in practice, and learn by habit the means 
of evafion or fafety. Whenever a dog, or any 
other formidable animal, approaches the neft of 
a Partridge, the hen practifes every art to allure 
him from the fite: fhe keeps at a little diftance 
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before him, feigning to be incapable of flying ; 
and juft hopping up, and falling down before 
him, but never advancing to fuch a diftance as to 
elu her purfuer: at length, having entirely 
drawn him from her fecret treafure, the. at once 
takes wing, and difappears. The danger being 
over, and the dog withdrawn, fhe calls her young, 
who immediately affemble at her cry, and follow 
her in her excurfions. A covey generally con- 
fits of ten or fifteen; and a Partridge will live 
from fifteen to feventeen years, if unmolefted. 

Partridges, properly peaking, form no nefts, 

but lay their eges on any {pot of eround where 
they can find a little hay or ftraw. Their eggs 
are ofa oreyifh colour, with a yellowifh caft ; and 
tied pretty hard fhells. 

Corn-fields are the places that Partridges moft 
delight in, efpecially while the corn is growing ; 
for that isa fafe retreat, where they remain un- 
difturbed, and under which they ufually breed. 
They frequent the fame fields after the corn 1s 
cut down, but with a different intent; for they 
then feed on fuch corn as has droppe ed from the 
ears; and find a faflicient fhelter under the covert 
of the ftalks, efpecially in wheat ftubble. When 
the ftubble is much trodden down by men or 
beatts, they retire to the barley ftubble, and there 
conceal themfelves in coveys of ten or fifteen. 
When the winter comes on, and the ftubble fields 
are either trodden down or ploughed up, they 
then retire to the upland meadows, where they 
lodge in the high grafs, and among rufhes: and 
- fometimnes they tefort to the low coppice-woods, 
efpecially if there are corn-lands contiguous to 
them. 

Partridges have been caught by various expe- 
dients. Fowlers fometimes provide themfelves 
with two or three nets, having mefhes fomewhat 
fmaller than thofe of pheafant nets; and walking 
‘round about the covey, fix a net fo as to draw 
over them on pulling a line at a diftance. This 
may be eafily effected ; for fo long as the fportfman 
continues moving Abate: and Ges not fix his 
eyes too intently on the Partridges, they will 
permit him to approach fufficiently near to place 
his nets, without feeming to be difturbed. If 
they lie fo ftraggling, that one net will not cover 
them, then two or three mutt be fixed in the fame 
manner. The fportfman may then draw his 
net over them; and they will often lie ftill, co- 
vered by the nets, till he comes up and alarms 
them; when, on attempting to rife, they imme- 
diately find themfelves entangled. 

Another method of catching them is with bird- 
lime; and thisis effected by means of wheat-ftraws: 
thefe muft be large, and cut down between knot 
and knot; they muft be well limed with the beft 
and ftrongett bird-lime; and the fportfman mutt 
carry a oreat number of them along with him. 
Ffaving difcovered a field where a covey of Par- 
tridgcs are feeding, he muft imitate their call; 
and, if they anfwer, he is then to ftick up the 
}imed itraws in rows acrofs two or “ lands; 
and, going backwards, call again to them, lead- 
ing ‘them on ina road where the ftraws are placed. 
By this device they will follow each other, like a 
flock of chickens; and being drawn on the limed 
ftraws, will daub and entangle themfelves fo effec- 
tually, that few of them can efcape. 

However, a ftill more agreeable mode of catch- 
ing Partridges is performed by driving them. In 
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fluffed with ftraw, fo as to reprefent a horfe’ this 
horfe, and thefe nets, being placed flanting in the 
lower part of the field, the fportfiman is to take 
the favour of the wind, and ge ttine above the 
birds, is to drive them downwards. His face is 
to be covered with fomething green or blue; and 
placing the horfe before Le he is to proceed 
flowly and gently; by which means the Partridges 
will be raifed on their legs, though not on their 
wings, and will run before the horie into the nets. 
If, in their progrefs, they get into a wrong oe 
the horfe is to be moved to face them; and thu 
they will be turned back again, and driven in any 
dire¢tion, according to the pleafure of the fportl- 
man. 

PartTripGe, Ren-Leccep; the Tetrao Rufus 
of Linnzus. A very beautiful and delicate bird, 
common in Barbary, and fometimes feen in various 
patts of Europe. It is fomewhat lefs than the 
common Partridge; the bill is of a fine fcarlet 
colour; the eyes are hazel; the top of the head is 
a bright chefnut ; which colour paffling down the 
hind part of the head, where it becomes more 
dufky, comes forward, and forms a ring encircling 
the neck; which ring is beautifully varie: gated with 
The fides of the head 
and throat are of a light blueith afh-colour, which 
gradually changes on the breaft to a faint rofe or 
bloffom colour; the belly, thighs, and coverts un- 
der the tail, are light brown; the upper fide of 
the neck, back, and wings, are of a darkith brown 
hue; the prime quills of the wi ngs are tipped with 
a light yellowifh brown colour; ~and the {capulars 
are ofa delightful blue, bordered with a dar ie red. 
The fides are covered with beautiful feathers, 
tranfverfely variegated; the tips are Crance, within 
which there are bars of black, fucceeded by others 
of white; the rump is afh- ae the middle 
feathers of the tail are of the fomaes colour, but 
darker, and pete) barred with dufky; the 
fide feathers of the tail are half way of an afh-co- 
lour towards their roots, and the other half towards 
their tips are of a dirty orange. ‘The legs and 
feet are red; and the claws are brown. 

Partripce, Hupson’s Bay; the Tetrao La- 
gopus of Linneus. ‘This f{pecies bears a pretty 
near refemblance to the common kind in the fhape 
of the head; but the bill is blunter and fhorter. 
Over the eyes there are fmall red combs; the legs 
are muffled; and the general form of the body 
approaches to the pigeon tribe, except that it is 
confiderably larger. 

Thefe birds feed on the buds of the poplar 
when the fnow is on the ground; run very {wittly ; 
and keep together in eel large flocks. In fum- 
mer they are nearly of the colour of an Enelifh 
Partridge; but, as winter approaches, their plu- 
mage by degrees turns white, except that the 
larger tail-feathers are tipped with black: thefe 
Gite feathers, except thofe of the pinions and 
tail, are double, having one growing under the 
other; the conceal are {maller than the upper, 
and alfo more foft and downy; which keep the 
birds warm during the inclemencies of winter. 
They moult thefe white feathers in the {pring; 
and refume the brown avainft the fummer feafon ; 
and thefe are always finele. 

PARTRIDGE, Mountain, or Jamaica; the 
Columba Montana of Linnzus. The length of 
this bird, from the tip of the bill to the extremity 
of the tail, is ten inches; and the breadth, when 
the wings are extended, is fixteen. The head is 
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fall; and the bill refembles that of a pigeon. 
The upper part of the body is of a reddith purple 
colour; the lower part is lighter; and under the 
belly it is whitifh. The irides are yellow; and 
the eye-lids are of a beautiful red colour. The 
legs and feet are red, like thofe of pigeons; and 
are about two inches long. 

This fpecies feeds on berries; and is ufually 
found in mountainous and elevated fituations. 
The hen generally makes her neft in low trees, 
with twigs placed tranfverfely, and lined with 
hair and cotton, for the better prefervation of her 
young. 

PartripGe, Mounrain, oF HERNANDEZ; 
called alfo the Ococolin. This fpecies is larger 
than the common Partridge: the bill and feet are 
ofa bright red colour; and the whole body is co- 
vered with a mixture of brown, pale, and dufky 
yellow. The wings underneath are cinereous; 
but above, they are » fpeckled with tawny, ee 
and yellow fpots; as are alfo the head and neck. 

ParTRIDGE, WHITE, OF THE Atps. ‘This 
bird is about the fize of a domeftic pigeon, and 
has a fimilar conformation. It meafures about a 
foot and three inches from the tip of the bill to 
the extremity of the tail; and, when the wings are 
extended, it is about twenty-two inches broad. 
The bill is fhort, black, and fhaped like that of a 
hen; but the upper mandible projects a little over 
the under. The noftrils are covered with {mall 
feathers; and above each eye there is a femilunar 
excrefcence without feathers, of a vermilion hue. 
The male is diftinguifhed from the female by a 
black ftreak ; which beginning at the upper man- 
dible of the bill of the former, paffes beyond the 
eyes, and terminates below the ears. All the reft 
of the body, except the tail, is extremely white; 
the tail is compoied of fixteen feathers, the two 
middlemoft of which are white, as well as the ex- 
ternal web of the laft feather on each fide; and 
all the remainder of the feathers are of a blackith 
afh-colour, with white tips. ‘The legs are covered 
with feathers of a foft texture to the very extre- 
mity of the toes; and the claws are very long, 
and of a leaden colour. 

Thefe Partridges are feen on the Alps, parti- 
cularly in thofe diftri€s which are covered with 
fnow during the greateft part of the year. 

PARTRIDGE, Brazizian; the Jambu of Pifo. 
There are two varieties of thefe birds: the firft is 
lefs than the common kind; and the other is nearly 
of the fame fize. The eae throughout the 
whole body, are ofa dark brown colour, curioufly 
fpotted and variegated with yellow. 

PARTRIDGE, Rep, oF ALDROVANDUs; the 
Greater Red Partridge of Bellonius. This fpe- 
cies is about twice the fize of the common Par- 
tridge, being as large asa middle-fized hen. The 
bill and legs are red; the breaft and fides are 
{potted ; aril the heads neck, breaft, and rump, 
are chiefly of an afh- colour: The cheeks under 
the eyes, as far as the middle of the throat, are 
white, except that there is a fmall red fpot at the 
angle of the lower chap, with a black ring round 
the white fpace, which begins at the noftrils, and 
proceeds over the eyes; and the breaft is afh- 
coloured. 

This bird is fcarcely ever feen in England; but 
ss fometimes found in the ifles of Jerfey and 
Guernfey. It builds it’s neft in expofed fitua- 
tions, about the month of May, feeking neither 
eover nor fhelter; efpecially in the iflands of the 
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‘Archipelago, where it is extremely numerous. 


Tournefort informs us, that thefe Partr idges are 
fo very plentiful in the [Mand of Nanfio, that the 
peafants are obliged to deftroy their eggs in order 
to preferve their corn; and that the number of 
them generally amounts to ten or twelve thou- 
fand: Tae ree we have not been able to deter- 
mine whether thefe are exactly of the fame {pecies 
with thofe now defcribed. 

Parrraincr, Inpran. An appellation given 
by the Spani ‘ards to a bird of the Welt Indies, of 
which there are three or four varieties; all which 
Nieremberg affures us are properly of the Par- 
tridge kind. 

PARTRIDGE, SEA. A name by which 
fome naturalifts diftinguifh the foal, on account 
of the firmnefs and delicacy of it’s Ath. 

PARU. A very fingular fith caught in the 
American feas. Itis broad, flat, and roundifh; 
ufually about five or fix inches Jong, and between 
three and four broad. It has fix fins; one on 
the back; another on the belly, behind the anus; 
two more rife behind the gills; and the remaining 
two are fituated on the upper part of the belly. 
The head is fmall; the mouth is elevated, and 
furnifhed with fimall teeth; the fcales are of 2 
moderate fize, half black, and half yellow, which 
renders the variegations extremely curious; the 
gills, and the beginning of the fins, are alfo yel- 
low; and on each fide near the head, there is a 
yellow fpot. The flefh ts agreeable, and deemed 
wholefome. 

PARUS. 
titmoufe. 

PASSAGE, BIRDS OF. A term by which 
naturalifts diftinguifh thofe birds which periodi- 
cally appear and difappear. 

Among Birds of Paffage are the ftork, fwallow, 
nightingale, martin, woodcock, quail, cuckow, 
wryneck, feveral {pecies of the pigeon and thrufh, 
the fnipe, curlew, fand-piper, plover, land-rail, 
feveral {pecies of grebe, divers, merganfers, and 
many fpecies of ducks, &c. 

Pennant remarks, that every fpecies of the ge- 
nera of curlews, woodcocks, fand-pipers, and plo- 
vers, which forfake us in the {pring, retire to Swe- 
den, Poland, Pruffia, Norway, and Lapland, in 
order to breed: and, as foon as the young can 
fly, they return to us again; the frofts, which 
commence early in. thofe countries, depriving 
them.of fuftenance ; and the drynefs and hardnefs 
of the ground in general, during our fummer, 
preventing them from penetrating the earth with 
their bills, in fearch of worms, the natural food 
of thefe genera. 

Of the numerous fpecies of migratory fowls, 
there are few that may not be traced to Lapland, 
a country pregnant with lakes, rivers, fwamps, 
and mountains covered with impenetrable and 
inacceflible forefts, which 1n fummer afford fhel- 
ter to thofe birds that in winter difperfe themfelves 
over all Europe. In the hyperborean regions, 
by reafon of the thicknefs of the woods, the 
ground remains moift, and is penetrable by wood- 
cocks, and other flender-billed fowls; and for 
web-footed birds the waters afford innumerous 
infects. The days, at that feafon, are long; and 
the light nights are favourable to their collectin 
this food: to which may be added, that the hu- 
man empire is but thinly fpread over the northerr 
wattes ; which circumftance encourages the other 
tribes of nature to take up their refidence in thofe 
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traéts where the tyranny of man can be but | 


feebly exerted. 

Exclufive of migratory birds, which continue 
in different countries a whole winter, or a whole 
fummer, there are fome others which annually 
appear in particular places, to reap the harveft of 
thet food whereof their native climates are defti- 
tute: of this kind are the rice-bird, and the blue 
wing of Carolina. Indeed birds, like men in a 
{tate of nature, purfue their fearches after food, or 
whatever elfe is neceffary or agreeable, through 
diftant climes: when they difcover fome new kind 
of provender, they return to acquaint their com- 
munity with their good fortune; and then, joining 
in numerous flights, make annual excurfions, in 
order to folace themfelves with this exotic food. 

Since the difcovery of America, feveral forts of 
grain have been introduced there, which were not 
found out nor coveted by birds of this migratory 
kind till a confiderable period of time had elapfed. 
A very beautiful bird of this kind, fome years 
aco, made it’s firft appearance in Virginia: it ar- 
rives annually about the feafon of wheat-harvett 
fince it firft difcovered that grain; and hence the 
inhabitants call it the wheat-bird. 

PASSER. A claffical appellation for the 
common plaife. 

PASSER ARUNDINACEUS, ano ARUN- 
DINACEUS TORQUATUS. Names by 
which naturalifts exprefs the reed-fparrow. 

PASSER ASPER. An appellation for the 
fifh called in Enelith the dab. 

PASSER BRITANNICUS. A name by 
which forne ichthyologifts exprefs the foal-fifh, 
and others the turbat. 

PASSER FABER. Anappellation given by 
Nieremberg to a bird called alfo turdus chiappe; 
the genus of which is not certainly known, It is 
remarkable for perforating the bark of the pine, 
and lodging it’s food there, to which it occafion- 
ally reforts. 

PASSER FLUVIATILIS. A name by 
which fome naturalifts exprefs the common floun- 
der. 

PASSER INDICUS; the Macrouros Alius 
of Aldrovandus, or the other long-tailed Indian 
fparrow. A beautiful bird with a black head, a 
blue bill, and the body chiefly of a fine fcarlet 
colour. 

PASSER MOSQUITUS. An appellation 
ufed by fome ornithologifts to fignify the hum- 
ming-bird; called alfo the quainumbi. 

PASSER SOLITARIUS. A bird properly 
of the merula or blackbird kind, nearly of the 
fame fize with the common blackbird, and not 
very different from it in colour. 

PASSER STULTUS. An appellation given 
by Nieremberg to a fpecies of larus, or fea-gull; 
fo tame and foolifh, that it will fuffer itfelf to be 
taken without refiftance, or endeavouring to ef- 
cape. 

PASSER TROGLODYTES. A name by 
which fome ornithologifts exprefs the wren. 

PASSERES. In the Linnean diftribution of 
nature, the name of a whole order of birds; the 
diftinguifhing chara&ters of which are: that they 
have conic, {harp-pointed bills; and that their 
noftrils are ovated, wide, and naked. 

To this order belong fifteen genera: the co- 
lumba; or pigeon; the alauda, or lark, compre- 
hending eleven {pecies; the fturnus, or ftarling, 

including five ipecies; the turdus, including 
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twenty-eight fpecies; the ampelis, comprehending 
feven fpecies; the loxia, including forty-eight 
{pecies; the ttanagra, including twenty-four fpe= 
cies; the fringilla, including thirty-nine fpecies; 
the muficapa, or fly-catcher, comprehending 
twenty-one fpecies; the motacilla, or water-wag- 
tail, whofe fpecies amount to forty-nine; the pa-~ 
rus, or titmoufe, comprehending fourteen fpecies; 
the hirundo, or fwallow, including twelve fpecies ; 
and the caprimulgus, goat-fucker, or churn-owl, 
of which there are ufually reckoned two fpecies. 

PASTINACA MARINA. A fifh called alfo 
the poifon-fifh, fire-flaire, and fting-ray. It is of 
the flat, cartilaginous kind, fomewhat refembling 
the common fkate. Artedi diftinguifhes it from 
the other fpecies of the raia, or ray-fifh, by the 
name of the fmooth-bodied ray, without any fins 
on the tail, but with a long bony ferrated fpine in 
their room. It appears to be the trogon of Ari- 
ftotle and Oppian. The tail, in which all it’s poi- 
fon is faid to be lodged, is long, fmooth, and 
round, with a thorn or dart, about four inches 
long, toothed on each fide like a faw, having the 
teeth ftanding upwards, or towards the head: 
this is placed at the diftance of one-third of the 
length of the tail, which from this place becomes 
very flender, and terminates in a point. This 
fifh fometimes weighs about ten pounds; and, 
after the tail is cut off, it is commonly expofed to 
fale in the Italian markets. 

The more credulous part of mankind believe 
that this creature is capable of communicating a 
very fubtle poifon by a ftroke of it’s tail; but 
Pennant affures us, that no credit is due to the 
generally received opinion of it’s venomous qua-~ 
lities, though even Linnzus himfelf has adopted 
it. The {pine is a weapon of defence, with which 
this fifh is armed ; and it is capable of inflicting a 
very dangerous wound, particularly when it hap- 
pens on any tendinous part; but a cure is effected 
by the ufual mode of treating wounds, without 
having recourfe to the antidotes againft poifon. 
See ToRPEDO. 

PASTOR PISCIS. A fith of the mullet 
kind, common in the American feas and rivers, 
the flefh of which is efteemed very delicate. It 
grows to the fize of the common trout, and in it’s 
figure pretty much refembles that fifh. It’s fcales 
are large, and of a filvery white colour, ranged 
in a fimilar manner with thofe of the perch, hav- 
ing greyifh lines between the feveral rows. It 
has feven fins, all very large, particularly the 
dorfal one ; the tail is remarkably forked; all the 
fins are white; and the coverings of the gills are 
fcaly, but not bony, as in moft other fifhes. 

PATA. An appellation ufed by the Portu- 
euefe of Brazil to exprefs a very large and beau- 
tiful fpecies of duck common in that country; 
known among fome by it’s Brazilian name 
Ipecati-apoa. 

PATELLA. See Limpert. 

Patetva is alfo an appellation given by Lifter, 
and fome others, to a certain little hufk or fhell 
found on the bark of the cherry, plum, and rofe 
trees, enclofing an animal ufeful in colouring. 
Thefe Patella are of a globular form, except 
when they adhere to the tree; and, in moft kinds, 
of a fhining chefnut-colour. The hufk itfelf 
{trikes a very fine crimfon colour on paper; and 
within it there is found a white maggot, which in 
time hatches into a fmall but beautiful bee. The 
whole fize of this bee is not more than that of 
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half the body of an ant: it has a fting like that of 
the common bee; and three fpots placed in a tri- 
angele on the forehead, which are fuppofed to be 
eyes: The body is black, except that there is a 
large round whitifh or pale yellow fpot on the 
back; the upper pair of the wings are fhaded and 
{potted ; but the under pair are gauzy. 

Dr. Lifter, who firft obferved thefe Patelle, 
proceeded fo far, on comparing them with the 
common kermes, as to declare that they were of 
the fame nature with that production; but his 
hiftory of their being the workmanfhip of a bee, 
to preferve her young maggots in, is by no means 
compatible with the true hiftory of the kermes, 
that being an infect of a very peculiar kind. In- 
deed, this author has been juftly blamed for a too 
great precipitancy in his decifions; and perhaps 
in no inftance has he more merited this cenfure 
than the prefent. 

It is very poffible that thefe Patella may be the 
fame fort of animals with the kermes; but then 
they produce their young within this fhell or 
hufk, which is no other than the fkin of the parent 
animal’s body: but as there are many flies whofe 
worms or maggots are bred in the bodies of other 
animals, it is probable that this little bee, now 
under confideration, may delight to lay it’s egg in 
the body of the proper infect here mentioned ; 
and the maggot hatched from that egg may eat up 
the original progeny, and undergoing it’s own 
natural changes there, iffue out at laft in form of 
the bee. This may have been the cafe in fome 
few which Dr. Lifter examined; and he was pro- 
bably mifled by this to fuppofe it to be the natural 
change of the infect. 

PATELLA FERA, the Wild Limpet. An 
appellation very improperly beftowed by Ronde- 
Jetius and Aldrovandus on the auris marina, or 
concha Veneris. 

PATTALIA. An Ariftotelian term for a ftag 
or deer of the age of two years. 

PAVO. The claffical appellation for the pea- 
cock. 

Pavo is alfo another name for the peacock- 
fith. 

PAUXI. An American bird defcribed by 
Nieremberg, feemingly the fame with the mitu of 
the Brazilians defcribed by Marcgrave, and like- 
wife with the tepetototl of Nieremberg: the only 
difference being this; that the Pauxi, inftead of a 
creft, has a flefhy protuberance at the bafe of it’s 
bill; whereas the other has a hard pear-fhaped 
fubftance, of a beautiful pale blue colour. 

PEACH GALL-INSECT. A fmall Gall- 
Infeét abounding on this tree, of an oblong figure, 
flat on the belly and prominent on the back, 
pointed, and not unaptly refembling a boat in mi- 
niature with it’s bottom turned upwards. It’s 
colour is ufually a faint brown; fometimes, how- 
ever, it approaches to a coffee-colour, fometimes 
to a bright chefnut, but more frequently it has a 
reddifh tinge. 

This infect foon dies after it has laid it’s eggs ; 
and it’s dried body makes an excellent covering 
and defence for them: and, what is very remark- 
able, as the infect is now immoveable, and cannot 
draw itfelf over it’s eges, they are not protruded 
behind it’s body, but, as they are laid, are drawn 
under it’s belly, and carefully arranged there. 

In the {pace of ten or twelve days the eggs are 
hatched; after which the young animals remain 
feveral days under the fhelter of their parent’s 


fkeleton. About the beginning of June they: 
emancipate themfelves; and may then be found 
running very nimbly over the branches of the tree, 
if microfcopically examined, for as yet they are 
too fmall to be perceived by the naked eye: the 
branches, thus covered with thefe young animals, 
are in a few days cleared again; and the infeéts 
found in the form of fimall fcales, covering. the 
leaves, are now large enough to be diftinguifhed 
by the naked eye. 

Not only the Gall-Infects of the Peach, but all 
the fpecies of this genus, after a certain period. 
become immoveably fixed to one fpot, and lofe 
every locomotive power. During the months of 
July, Auguft, September, and Oétober, their 
growth is very flow. At the beginning of No- 
vember, they are found fomewhat enlarged in 
breadth, and all of a reddifh hue. About the 
commencement of March, they begin to fwell 
with the nafcent eggs; their backs become a little 
convex; and, when viewed with a microfcope, 
they appear to be covered with fmall tubercles. 
At this ftage of their exiftence, feven or eight 
long threads may be perceived running from fe- 
veral parts of their bodies; which adhering to the 
branch at a diftance from the creature, fix it im- 
moveably in it’s place. In the beginning of 
April, it becomes much more convex; and though 
no longer capable of motion, yet gives evident 
proofs of an animal exiftence. At this time, by 
very: flow motions, it changes it’s fkin; and it is 
not till after this transformation that it affumes 
fo exactly the figure of a Gall, and grows fo very 
quickly to it’s full fize. Seven or eight days, at 
this {tage of it’s life, effect fuch a change, that it 
is almoft impoffible to pronounce it the fame ani- 
mal; but it is not till the beginning of May that 
it acquires it’s full magnitude. About the mid- 
dle of that month, it is in a condition to lay; as 
the eggs are difcharged, the belly is pufhed clofer 
and clofer to the back; and, when all are laid, it 
becomes the fhell already defcribed, affording that 
protection to the eggs which itfelf experienced in 
it’s nafcent ftate. 

About the end of April the branches of the 
Peach, and fome other trees, covered with thefe 
Infects, are much frequented by a fort of fmall 
flies, beautiful enough to demand attention : their 
heads, breafts, bodies, and legs, are all of a deep 
red colour; they have only two wings, but they 
are very large, lefs tranfparent than thofe of the 
common flies, and of a dufky white hue, fringed 
with the moft beautiful red. But what principally 
diftinguifhes this from every other fpecies, is, that 
two long threads proceed from their pofteriors, 
twice the length of their wings; and between thefe 
there appears a fort of tail or piercer, about one- 
fourth part as long as one of thefe filaments: this, 
like all other inftruments of a fimilar kind, is 
thicker at the bafe than the point, and bent a lit- 
tle downwards. It is eafy, at firft fight, to con- 
ceive, that thefe are the flies which have been pro- 
duced from worms fed in the bodies of the Gall- 
Infects of a former year; and that they are now 


feeking an opportunity to depofit their eggs in < , 


the bodies of thefe little creatures, there to be 
hatched into worms, and thence to come forth in 
the form of the parent fites. 

If thefe flies are microfcopically examined, they 
will be found introducing this feeming piercer al- 
ways at the fame place into the body of the Gall- 
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PEACOCK. In the Linnean fyftem of na- 
ture, a diftiné& genus of birds of the order of gal- 
linz: the diftinguifhing characters of which are; 
that the head is adorned with an ornament of 
plumes reverfed; and that the tail-feathers are 
long and ocellated. Linneeus enumerates three 
{pecies. apiom 

Peacock, Common. ‘This beautiful bird is 
faid by the vulgar of Italy to have the plumage of 
an angel, the voice of a devil, and the guts of a 
thief; and, in faét, each of thefe qualities is pro- 
perly enough afcribed to this extraordinary bird. 
When it appears with it’s tail expanded, none of 
the feathered creation can vie with it in beauty; 
but the horrid fcream of it’s voice diminifhes the 
pleafure we receive from it’s brilliance; and, ftill 
more, it’s infatiable gluttony, and it’s {pirit of de- 
predation, render it one of the moft noxious do- 
meftics that man has takea under his protection. 

Peacocks were firft introduced into Europe 
from the Eaft Indies; and, in feveral parts of thofe 
extenfive regions, they are ftill found wild in pro- 
digious flocks. So beautiful a bird, and one 
efteemed fuch a delicacy at the tables of the luxu- 
rious, was not lone fuffered to continue in it’s 
diftant and original retreats. So early as the days 
of Solomoi, we find, among the articles imported 
in his navies, apes and Peacocks. Aélian relates, 
that they were brought into Greece from fome 
barbarous country; and were there held in fuch 
high efteem, that a male and a female were va- 
lued at upwards of thirty pounds Englifh money. 
We are alfo informed, that when Alexander was 
in India, he obferved them flying wild in vaft 
numbers on the banks of the River Hyarotis; and 
was fo ftruck with their beauty, that he impofed a 
fevere fine on all who either killed or difturbed 
them. Nor is this very furprifing; for the Greeks 
fo much admired thefe beautiful creatures, when 
firft feen among them, that every perfon paid a 
fixed price for their exhibition; and numbers of 
people travelled from Lacedemon to Athens purely 
to gratify their curiofity. 

The uncommon beauty of the Peacock was 
probably the reafon of it’s being firft introduced 
into the Weft; but mankind, from contemplating 
it’s gracefulnefs, foon began to think of rendering 
it fubfervient to another appetite. Aufidius 
Hiurco ftands charged by Pliny with being the 
firft who fatted up the Peacock for the entertain- 
ment of the luxurious. But whatever delicacy 
there may be in the flefh of a young Peacock, cer- 
tain it is that an old one is very indifferent food: 
- neverthelefs, there is no mention made of fele&ng 
the youngeit; it feems rather probable, that thefe 
birds were killed indifcriminately, the beauty of 
their plumage in fome meafure ftimulating the 
appetite. Hiortenfius the orator was the firft who 
ferved them up at an entertainment at Rome; and 
from that time they were confidered as one of the 
principal delicacies at every feaft. Whether:the 
Roman method of cookery, which was much 
hicher than ours, might not have rendered them 
more palateable then than we find them at prefent, 
cannot be afcertained; but it is unqueftionable, 
that they ranked Peacocks among the firft of 
viands. 

However, this fanciful reputation of delicacy 
did not long continue; for we find that, in the 
reign, of Francis I. it was cuftomary to ferve up 
the Peacock at the tables of the great, not with an 
intention to be eaten, but only to be feen. Their 
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manner was to ftrip off the fkin; and then prepar- 
ing the body with the warmett {pices, they covered 
it up again in it’s former fkin; with all it’s plu- 
mage in full difplay, and in no refpect injured by 
the preparation. The bird, thus prepared, was 
often preferved for many years without corrupt- 
ing; and it is afferted of the Peacock’s flefh, that 
it will continue free from putrefaction longer 
than that of any other animal. ‘To give a higher 
zeft to thefe entertainments, particularly at nup- 
tials, they filled the bird’s beak and throat with 
cotton and camphire, which they fet on fire, in 
order to amufe and delight the company. 

Like other birds of the poultry kind, the Pea- 
cock feeds on corn; but it’s chief predileétion is 
for barley. However, being a very proud and 
fickle bird, there is fcarcely any food it will not at 
times covet and purfue: infects and tender plants 
are often eagerly fought, even at a time when it 
has a fufficiency of it’s natural food provided more 
conveniently. In the indulgence of thefe ca- 
pricious purfuits, walls cannot eafily confine it: 
it {trips the tops of houfes of their tiles or thatch; 
lays wafte the labours of the gardener; roots up 
his choiceft feeds; and nips his favourite flowers 
inthe bud. Thus it’s beauty is but a poor com- 
penfation for the mifchief it occafions; and al- 
moft every fowl of the gallinaceous kind is pre- 
ferred before it. 

Nor is the Peacock lefs a libertine in his affec- 
tions than a glutton in his appetites. He is ftill 
more falacious than even the cock; and though 
not poffeffed of the fame vigour, yet burns with 
more immoderate defire. He requires five fe- 
males at leaft to attend him; and, if there be not 
a fuficient number, he will take up with the fit- 
ting hen. For this reafon, the Pea-hen endea- 
vours, to the utmoft of her power, to hide her neft 
from the male, as he would otherwife interrupt 
the office of incubation, and probably break her 
eggs. The Pea-hen, in this climate, feldom lays 
above five or fix eggs before fhe fits. Ariftotle 
defcribes her as laying twelve; and it is probable 
that, in her native folitudes, fhe may be thus 
prolific: for it is certain that, in the forefts where 
fhe naturally breeds, this fpecies is numerous be- 
yond conception. This bird lives about twenty 
years; and it is not till the third year that it ac- 
quires the beautiful variegated plumage which 
adorns it’s tail. 

Taverner informs us, that near the city of Ba- 
roch, in the kingdom of Cambaya, whole flocks 


of thefe birds are feen in the fields; that they are” 


extremely fhy; run off fwifter than ‘partridges ; 
and conceal themfelves in thickets. They perch 
on trees by night; at which time the fowler ap- 
proaches them with a kind of banner, on either 
fide of which the figure of a Peacock is painted: 
at the top of this decoy a lighted torch 1s fixed; 
and the birds, when difturbed, fly to the repre- 
fentation, fuppofing it to be a real bird, and are 
caught in a noofe provided for that purpofe. 

The Pea-hen has no great variety in her co- 
lours; her wings, back, belly, thighs, and feet, 
being entirely brown, inclining to afh. The top 
of her head and her tuft are of the fame colour, 
except that a few greenifh fpots are difperfed on 
the former; her irides are of a leaden hue; her 
chin is extremely white; and the feathers on her 
neck are green and undulated, but white at their 
extremities near her breaft. 

Peacock oF TuigeT, ‘This bird is by far the 

moft 


molt beautiful of the feathered creation; having 
it’s plumage of the moft vivid colours; and dif- 
pofed in fuch a manner, that it is impoffible for 
art to imitate or words to defcribe it. 

Peacock, WiLtp, or Sonnerat. This ele- 
gant bird, which was difcovered in the Ifle of Lu- 
con, is about three feet in length from the extre- 
mity of it’s beak to that of it’s tail; it’s feet have 
only three toes, all pointing forwards; and it’s 
legs are naked a confiderable way above it’s 
knees. The bill is long, pointed, and ftraight, 
except that it is a little elevated towards it’s point; 
the head, the neck, and the belly, are covered 
with plumage of a bright grey colour, cut by 
tranfverfe femicircular rays of black; the head is 
adorned with a beautiful long plume, pointing 
backwards, and terminating in a fharp point; and 
the feathers which compofe it are black above, 
and grey beneath, barred with black. The back, 
the wings, and the tail, are brown; the coverts of 
the wings are white, bordered with grey; the belly 
is white; and the bill is of a deep black colour. 

This bird feems rather to belong to the plover 

than the Peacock kind: neverthelefs, to avoid the 
confufion which naturalifts have fo much reafon 
to lament of changing names in an arbitrary man- 
ner, we have retained the appellation given it by 
Sonnerat, by which it is likewife known at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 
’ PEACOCK-FISH. An appellation given to 
a large fpecies of the turdus or wraffe, of a middle 
nature between the long and flat-bodied kinds. 
It ufually weighs about three pounds; it’s colour 
on the back 1s a mixture of blackifh and dufky 
blue, the blue being difpofed in three or four 
longitudinal parallel lines, on a dufky, blackifh 
ground; about the head and gills the blue lines 
are more bright and numerous; the lower jaw is 
almoft wholly blue; and the belly is of a fine faf- 
fron-colour. The lips are very thick; and the 
teeth are fharp, though not very large. The 
back fin, on the anterior part, is of a fine deep 
blue colour edged with purple, and fometimes 
with yellow; and the remainder is red at the bot- 
tom, yellow at the top, and finely variegated in 
the middle with blue fpots. The foremoft rays 
of the dorfal fin are rigid and prickly, having 
foft and flexile rays accompanying them beyond 
the limb or edge of the fin; the gill-fins are a 
mixture of red and yellow; the other belly-fins 
are of the fame colours; and the tail is wholly 
blue. 

This fifh is remarkably beautiful; and from 
the elegant fpots and variegations of it’s fins, it 
has received it’s name. 

PEARCH, or PERCH. In the Linnean 
fyftem, the name of a genus of fifhes of the order 
of thoracici: the diftinguifhing characters of 
which are; that the membranes of the gills have 
feven bones, and the back one or two fins, the 
firft fpiny, the fecond foft; that the body is co- 
vered with rough fcales; and that the edges of 
the gill-covers are fcaly and ferrated. Linnzus 
enumerates thirty-fix fpecies. 

Prarcu, Common; the Perca Fluviatilis of 
Linnzus. This fifh was known to the ancients; 
and thofe of Britain were particularly admired by 
the Romans. The Dutch are exceflively fond of 
the Pearch, when made into a difh called water- 
fouchy; and by European nations in general it is 
efteemed firm and delicate. 

The Pearch is a gregarious fifh, commonly 
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lodging in deep holes and gentle ftreams; and is 
extremely voracious, biting with fuch avidity, 
that if the angler meets with a fhoal of them, he 
is {ure of catching the whole. 

It has been vulgarly fuppofed that the pike 
will not attack the Pearch, being apprehenfive 
of it’s fpiny fins, which it ereéts on the approach 
of the former. This may be true with refpee& to 
large fifh; but it 1s well known that {mall ones are 
the moft tempting bait which can be laid for the 


’ pike. 


The Pearch is fo exceffively tenacious of life, 
that it has frequently been carried fifty or fixty 
miles among dry ftraw, and yet furvived the jour- 
ney. It feldom grows to any confiderable mac- 
nitude. We have indeed heard of one caught 
in the Serpentine River, Hyde Park, which 
weighed nine pounds; but this is very uncom- 
mon, The body is deep; the fcales are extremely 
rough; the back is much arched; and the fide- 
line is placed near the back. The irides are of 
a golden hue; the teeth are fmall, difpofed in the 
Jaws, and on the roof of the mouth; the edges of 
the covers of the gills are ferrared; and on the 
lower end of the largeft there is a fharp {pine. 
The firft dorfal fin confifts of fourteen {piny rays, 
and the fecond of fixteen foft ones; the pectoral 
fins, which are tranfparent, confift of fourteen 
rays, the ventral of fix, and the anal of eleven; 
and the tail is a little forked. The colours are 
extremely beautiful, the back, and part of the 
fides, being of a deep green, marked with five 
broad black bars pointing downwards; the belly 
is white, tinged with red; the ventral fins are of a 
rich fcarlet colour; and the anal fins and the tail 
are of the fame hue, but fomewhat paler. 

Pennant mentions a fingular variety of the 
Pearch ; the back of which is quite hunched, and 
the lower part of the back-bone next the tail 
ftrongly diftorted: but in it’s colour, and other | 
parts of it’s conformation, it exa€tly refembles 
the common kind. It has been caught in a lake 
of Merionethfhire, called Llyn Raithlyn; and 
alfo in the Thames, near Marlow. 

The Pearch affords excellent diverfion for the 
angler; and the beft feafon for this kind of {port 
is between the fpring and the middle of fummer. 
This fifh will bite the whole day, if the weather 
be cloudy; but the beft time of catching it is from 
eight to ten in the morning, and from three to fix 
in the afternoon. 

Pearcu, Gitpep. See Rurre. 

Pearcu, Sea; the Perca Marina of Linneus. 
A fea-fifh much refembling the common freth- 
water Pearch in fhape, fize, and colours; but 
fomewhat thinner in proportion to it’s length, and 
more variegated. The back is marked with Gx 
or feven blackifh tranfverfe lines; and the inter- 
mediate fpace inclines to reddifh, efpecially to- 
wards the head. The whole head, and part of 
the belly, are elegantly variegated with red and 
blue ftreaks; the dorfal fin is of a pale yellow co- 
lour, with feveral reddifh yellow fpots, very long, 
furnifhed with fifteen ftrong fpiny rays, and four- 
teen foft; the mouth is extremely wide, and ge- 
nerally open; the teeth are fharp; and the eyes 
are very large. 

This fifh is very common in the Mediterra- 
nean; and it’s flefh is held in confiderable efti- 
mation. 

PECARY ; the Sus Tajacuof Linneus. This 
animal, which of all others moft refembles a hog, 

and 


and yet in it’s formation is very diftinct from it, 
is a native of South America; and found there in 
fuch numbers, that herds of feveral hundreds 
together are feen grazingin the woods; 

At firft view, the Pecary refembles a {mall 
hog; the form of it’s body, the fhape of it’s head, 
the length of it’s fnout, and the formation of it’s 
legs, are entirely fimilar: however, on a clofer in- 
fpection, the differences begin to appear ; the body 
is lefs bulky; the legs are not fo long; the briftles 
are thicker and ftronger than thofe of the hog, re- 
fembling the quills of a porcupine rather than 
hair; and, inftead of 2 tail, it has only a flefliy 
protuberance, which does not even cover it’s pof- 
teriors. But it’s moft remarkable peculiarity, 
and in which it differs from every other quadru- 
ped, is, that it carries a lump on it’s back refem- 
bling the navel in other animals, which feparates 
a liquor of a very rank fmell. ie ede 

The Pecary is the only creature having thofe 
kind of glands which difcharge the mufky fub- 
ftance on that part of it’s body. Some have thefe 
duéts under the belly, and others under the tail ; 
but this animal, by a conformation peculiar to it- 
felf, has them on it’s back. This lump, or na- 
vel, is placed on that part of the back which is 
over the hinder legs; and it is in general fo clofely 
‘covered with briftles, that it cannot be feen unlefs 
they be drawn afide. This being done, a fmall 
fpace appears, befet with a few fine fhort hairs 
only; and in the middle it rifes like a lump, in 
which is an orifice large enough to admit a com- 
mon goofe-quill. ‘The hole or bag is not more 
than one inch in depth; and round it, under the 
fkin, a number of fmall glands are arranged, which 


diftil a whitifh liquor, in colour and confiftence | 


refembling that procured from the civet. Per- 


haps this analogy between the two animals in- | 


duced Dr. Tyfon to fay, that it fmelt agreeably 
alfo, like that perfume. However, Buffon abfo- 
lately denies this circumftance; and if additional 
authorities were neceffary to confirm this great 
naturalift’s affertion, they might eafily be pro- 
duced. 

The colour of the body of this very fingular 
animal is erifly, the briftles being variegated with 
black and white; the belly is almoft bare; and 
the briftles on the fides gradually increafe in 
length as they approach the ridge of the back, 
where they are about five inches long. Between 
the ears there is a large tuft of briftles, chiefly 
black; the ears, which are about two inches and a 
half long, ftand upright; and the eyes refemble 
thofe of the common hog, except that they are 
f{maller. From the lower corner of the eye tothe 
fnout it ufually meafures about fix inches; and 
the fnout itfelf, though fmall, refembles that of 
the hog. 

Between the Pecary and the common hog 
fome anatomical differences appear in the internal 
ftructure. Dr. Tyfon was led to imagine that it 
had three ftomachs; whereas the common hog 
has but one: however, in this he was deceived; 
as Daubenton has plainly evinced, that the fto- 
mach is only divided by two clofings, which feem 
to alter it’s appearance, though there is no con- 
formation that prevents the food in any part of it 
from going or returning to any other. 

This animal is capable of being tamed like the 
hog; and has nearly the fame habits and natural 
inclinations. It feeds on the fame aliments; it’s 


flefh, though drier and leaner than that of the 
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hog, is yet tolerable food; it is improved by caftra- 
tion; and, when killed, not only the parts of ge- 
nefation mutt be inftantly removed, but alfo the 
navel on the back; with all the glands that con- 
tribute to it’s fupply: for if this operation be de- 
ferred for only half an hour, the flefh acquires 
fuch a rancid tafte, as to be totally unfit for food. 

The Pecary is a gregarious animal; and fome- 
times herds of two or three hundred unite toge- 
ther for their cornmon defence. ‘They are parti- 
cularly fierce when their young ones are attempted 
to be wrefted from them: they furtound the plun- 
derer, attack him without fear; and frequently 
make his life pay the ranfom of his temerity. 
When any of the natives are purfued by a herd 
in this manner, they frequently climb trees in or- 
der to avoid them; while the Pecaries gather 
round the roots; threaten with their tufks; and 
their rough briftles ftanding erect, as in the hog 
kind, they exhibit a very formidable appearance. 
In this manner they continue for hours together ; 
while the hunters are obliged to wait patiently, 
and not without apprehenfions, till their enemies 
think proper to retire: . he 

The Pecary appears to be rather attached to 
mountainous fituations than to lowlands: it feems 
neither fond of marfhes nor mud; like. our hogs ; 
keeps among the woods, where it fubfifts on wild 
fruits, roots, and vegetables; and is an unceafing 
enemy to the lizard, the toad, and all the fer- 
pent race, with which thefe uncultivated forefts 
abound. As foon as it perceives a ferpent; or a 
viper, it immediately feizes it with it’s fore hoofs 
and teeth; and fkinnirig it in an inftant, devours 
it’s flefh. This fact has often been feen, and may 
therefore be credited: but; with refpeét to the af- 
fertion of it’s applying to a proper vegetable im- 
mediately after, as an antidote to the poifon of the 
animal it has devoured, we are rather inclined to 
fufpect it’s authenticity: Neither the flefh of the 
toad, nor of the viper; as moft people know; is 
poifonous; and therefore there can be no need of 
any remedy againft it’s venom: Ray queftions 
the whole account: However, we can have no 
reafon to difbelieve that it feeds on ferpents and 
toads: only the circumftance of it’s ufing a vege- 
table antidote appears improbable; and which, 
perhaps, originated from the credulity and igno- 
rance of the natives. 

The Pecary is extremely prolific: The young 
follow their dam till they arrive at maturity: if 
early taken from her, they are eafily tamed; foon 
lofing their natural ferocity; however, they never 
fhew any remarkable figns of docility, but conti- 
nue in a ftate of ftupidity, without attachment, 
or even feeming to know the hand that feeds 
them: they only refrain frotn mifchief; and may 
be permitted to run tame, without the apprehen- 
fion of any dangerous confequences. ‘They fel- 
dom ftray far from their fty ; they return of them- 
felves ; and rarely quarrel with each other, except 
when they happen to feed in common: at fuch 
times they utter an angry fort of growl, ftronger 
as well as harfher than that of a hog; but they fel- 
dom fcream like the former; only, when irritated, 
they fometimes have an abrupt angry manner of 
blowing like the boar. 

Though the Pecary agrees with the common 
hog in many refpects, it is neverthelefs a diftin& 
race, and will not mix, nor introduce an inter- 
mediate breed. The European hog, which has 
been tranfplanted into America, and fuffered to 
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run wild in the woods, has often been feen to herd 
among a drove of Pecaries, but never to breed 
from them. They may therefore be confidered 
as two diftinét creatures: the hog is the larger and 
more ufeful animal; the Pecary is more feeble 
and local: the hog fubfifts in moft climates of 
the world, and in almoft every climate; the Pe- 
cary is a native of the warmer regions of South 
America only, and cannot fubfift in ours with- 
out fhelter and affiftance. It is, however, ex- 
tremely probable that we could readily propagate 
the breed of this quadruped; and that, in two or 
three generations, it might be familiarized to our 
climate; but as it is in every refpect inferior to 
the hog, it would be needlefs to admit a new do- 
mettic, whole fervices are better fupplied in the 
old. 

_ PECORA. In the Linnzan fyftem of zoo- 
logy, a claffical term expreffive of a whole order 
of quadrupeds: the diftinguifhing characters of 
which are; that the creatures have cutting-teeth 
in their under jaws, but none in their upper; that 
they have no canini; but five molares each way. 
Linnzus enumerates fix genera of this order; 
namely, the camel; mofchus; cervus, or ftag; the 
Capra, or goat; the ovis, or fheep; and the bos, or 
ox; including collectively thirty-five fpecies. 

PECTEN. A genus of fhell-fifh: the cha- 
racters of which are; that the fhell is bivalve, 
fhutting clofe in all parts, of a flatted fhape, 
ftriated after the manner of a comb, and often au- 
riculated, fometimes femi-auriculated, and fome- 
times not at all auriculated. There are alfo fome 
{pecies elate, though they are generally depreffed. 

This genus received the appellation of Pecten 
from the longitudinal ftriz with which the fur- 
face of the fhell is covered, which refemble the 
teeth of acomb. According to the general cha- 
racters of this fhell, it will be readily appre- 
hended, that under the denomination Pecten, 
cockles, as well as fcallops, are intended to be 
included. . 

Though the having ears is the common mark 
of diftinétion between the Peétens and cockles, 
(which laft are ufually deftitute of any) yet the 
genera are not fo diftinct as fome have imagined: 
for there are fhells allowed to be Pectens or fcal- 
lops, which have yet no ears; and others univer- 
fally allowed to be cockles, which neverthelefs are 
furnifhed with ears. From this appears the error 
of Lifter, who made thefe two diftincét genera; and 
gave the ears, and equal convexity of both fhells, 
as their principal characters. 

Conchologifts in general have made the genus 
of cockles very extenfive; but all the fuppofed 
fpecies may be aptly admitted into the genus of 
the cordiformis or heart-fhell, and the Pectens. 
Hence, if this eftablifhment of the genus of the 
Peéten is allowed, the fpecies are to be enume- 
rated under feveral diftinét heads. Thus, fome 
Peétens are auriculated on both fides, of which 
there are feventeen fpecies; of Pectens which are 
femi-auriculated, there are fix fpecies; and of 
thofe without ears, there are feven fpecies. 

The Peétens poffefs the power of fpinning or 
forming threads, like the mufcle; but their tex- 
ture is much fhorter and coarfer than that of the 
mufcle; nor can the threads be fabricated into 
any fort of work, like thofe of the pinna marina. 
The ufe of the threads which the Peéten fpins, 
is to fix the creature to any contiguous body, 
whether it be a ftone, a piece of coral, or ano- 
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ther fhell: all thefe threads proceed, as in the 
mufcle, from one common trunk; in thofe thells 
which are furnifhed with ears, they make their way 
out a little below that ear; in the others, it feems 
they iffue out on each fide. As a proof that this 
fith poffeffes the faculty of fixing itfelf at pleafure 
to any folid body by means of thefe threads, the 
{callops are often found toffed on thofe rocks where 
there were none the day before; and yet thefe are 
fixed by their threads as firmly as thofe which 
have remained a confiderable time in their place. 

PEDETICHE. An appellation given by 
fome Greek writers to the chamois goat, the crea- 
ture whofe fkin affords the chamois or fhammy 
leather. See Goat, Cuamois. 

PEDICULUS. The claffical name of the 
loufe. See Louse. 

PEDO. An appellation given by fome natu- 
ralifts to the tipula, or father-long-legs; called by 
others gruina, or the crane-fly. 

PEGASUS. An appellation by which natura- 
lift’s exprefs a genus of the amphibia nantes: the 
characters of which are; that the mouthis furnifhed 
with a retractile probofcis; that the upper jaw is 
denticulated; that the fnout is linear, and enfi- 
form; that the opening of the gills is before the 
pectoral fins ; that the body is articulated by bony 
joints; and that the ventral fins are abdominal. 
There are three fpecies of this genus, all inhabi- 
tants of the Indian ocean. 

PEGORELLA. A name by which fome au- 
thors exprefs a fifh of the truttaceous kind, caught 
in the Mediterranean, and more ufually called 
callarias. 

PEKAN. A North American animal of the 
weafel kind, refembling the martin in fhape; 
about one foot feven inches long from nofe to 
tail, the tail meafuring eleven inches more. The 
whifkers are long and ftrong; the ears are a little 
pointed; the hair on the head, back, and belly, is 
cinereous at the root, of a bright bay at the ends, 
and very foft and gloffy. ‘The fides are tinged 
with grey; the legs and tail are black; the toes 
are covered with thick hair above and below; and 
between the fore-legs there is a white {pot. 

PEL/EAS. An appellation given by the an- 
cients to that fpecies of pigeon now known by 
the name of the livia, and fafforolla. It is of a 
grey colour, with fome variegations of green and 
purple; and is of avery fmall fize. 

PELAGIZ. A term ufed to exprefs fuch 
fea-fhells and fifhes as are hardly ever found near 
the fhores; but always refide in the deep, or in 
thofe parts of the bottom of the fea which are very 
remote from land. 

PELAGIA. An appellation ufually given by 
Pliny, and other ancient naturalifts, to the pur- 

ura. 


PELAMYS. A name by which the ancients 


‘expreffed the young brood of the thynnus, or 


tunny-fifh, at a certain age and fize: however, 
later writers have appropriated the word to the 
name of a diftinét fpecies of fifh of the genus 
known by the appellation farda, and Pelamys 
farda. ‘This fifh is fhaped like the tunny; but 
it’s fkin is fmooth, and entirely free from {cales, 
except about the gill-fins; and it’s teeth are large, 
long, and crooked. Thefe are the only external 
marks by which it may be diftinguifhed from the 
young brood of the tunny; but the hardnefs of 
it’s flefh forms a certain criterion. 
PELAMYS VERA. An appellation given 
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by Rondeletius, and fome other ichthyologitts, to 
the fith more diftinétly known by that of amia. 
PELECANUS. A name by which fome or- 
nithologifts exprefs the platea, or {poon-bill; a 
bird very different from the pelican, being of the 
ftork or heron kind. dye 
PELICAN. In the Linnzan diftribution of 
nature, a diftinét genus of birds of the order of an- 
feres; the charaéteriftic of which is a ftraight beak, 
with a hooked point, and furnifhed with a large 
bag or purfe beneath. There are eight fpecies. 
Petican, Arrican; the Pelecanus Onocrota- 
lus of Linnzus. This fpecies 1s confiderably 
larger than the fwan, and nearly of the fame fhape 
and colour. It’s four toes are all webbed toge- 
ther; and it’s neck in fome meafure refembles that 
of a fwan. But, in the peculiarity of it’s bill, 
and the great pouch underneath, it differs from 
all other birds. This enormous and wonderful 
bill is fifteen inches long from the point to the 
opening of the mouth, which is placed a confi- 
derable way behind the eyes. At it’s bafe, the 
bill is fomewhat greenifh; but varies, towards 
it’s extremity, to a reddifh blue: it is very thick 
at the beginning, but tapers off to the end, where 
it hooks downwards. he under-chap is ftill 
more extraordinary; for to it’s lower edges is fuf- 
pended a bag, reaching the whole length of the 
bill to the neck, which is faid to be capable of 
containing fifteen quarts of water. ‘This bag the 
bird poffeffes the faculty of wrinkling up into the 
hollow of the under chap; but by opening the 
bill, and putting any thing down into the bag, it 
may be diftended at pleafure: the fkin of which 
it is formed will then appear of a blueifh afh- 
colour, with many fibres and veins running over 
it’s furface. It is covered with a fhort downy 
‘fubftance, as fmooth and {oft as fattin; and is at- 
tached all along the under edges of the chap, to 
be fixed backwards to the neck of the bird by 
proper ligaments; and reaches near half way down. 
When this bag is empty, it is fcarcely percepti- 
‘ble; but when the bird has been fuccefsful in fifh- 
ing, it is incredible to what an extent it is then 
dilated: for the firft thing the Pelican wifhes to 
effect in fifhing, is to replenifh the bag; and then 
it returns to digeft it’s burden at leifure. When 
the bill is opened to it’s wideft extent, a perfon 
may run his head into the bird’s mouth, and con- 
ceal it with the greateft eafe. Yet this is nothing 
to what Ruyfch afferts, namely, that a man has 
been feen to hide his whole leg, boot and all, in 
the monftrous jaws of one of thefe birds. At firft 
fight, this might feem impoffible, as the fides of 
the undex-chap, fromm which the bag depends, are 
not above one inch afunder when the bill of the 
Pelican is firft opened: but then they are capable 
of great feparation; and it muft neceffarily be fo, 
as this creature preys on the largeft fifhes, and 
hides them by dozens in it’s pouch. ‘Tertre af- 
firms, that it is capable of concealing as many 
fifh as will fuffice fix hungry men for a meal. 
Such is the formation of this extraordinary 
bird, which was once known in Europe, particu- 
jarly in Ruffia; but feems now to have deferted 
our coafts: and fuch is the bird of which fo many 
fabulous accounts have been propagated; fome of 
which were, that it fed it’s young with it’s own 
blood, and carried in it’s great refervoir a {tock of 
water for then when in the defarts. But the ab- 
furdity of the firft relation is felf-evident; and as 
to the laft, the Pelican ufes it’s bag for a very dif- 
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ferent purpofe than that of filling it with water. 
It’s prodigious pouch may be confidered as ana- 
logous to the crop in other birds; with this diffe- 
rence, that as theirs lies at the bottom of the gul- 
let, this is placed at the top. Thus, as pigeons 
and other birds macerate food for their young in 
their crops, and then fupply them; fo the Pelican 
furnifhes it’s brood with provifions by a more 
ready contrivance, macerating them with it’s bill, 
or {toring them for it’s own particular fupport. 

The ancients appear to have been carried away 
by a defire of afcribing admirable qualities and 
parental affections to this bird. Struck, perhaps, 
with it’s extraordinary figure, they were willing 
to fupply it with as many extraordinary appe- 
tites ; and having found it poffeffed of a large re- 
fervoir, they amufed themfelves with turning it to 
the moft tender and parental ufes. But the faé 
is; Pelicans are very heavy, fluggifh, voracious 
birds; and very ill fitted to take thofe flights, or 
make thofe prudent provifions for a diftant time, 
which they have commonly been fuppofed to do. 
Labat, who feems to have ftudied their manners 
with great exa¢tnefs, has given a very minute hif- 
tory of this bird. 

‘ The Pelican,’ fays this author, ¢ has ftrong 
wings, furnifhed with thick plumage; the eyes 
are fmall when compared to the magnitude of it’s 
head; there is a fadnefs in it’s countenance, and 
it’s whole air is expreffive of melancholy. It is 
as dull and reluctant in it’s motions as the fla- 
mingo is active and fprightly: it is flow of flight; 
and, when it rifes on the wing, it performs it with 
difficulty and labour. Nothing, as it would 
feem, but the fpur of neceffity, could make thefe 
birds change their fituation, or induce them to 
afcend the air: indeed, they are torpid and inac- 
tive to a great degree, fo that nothing can exceed 
their indolence but their gluttony; it is only from 
the ftimulations of hunger that they are excited 
to labour, for otherwife they would continue al- 
ways in fixed repofe. When they have raifed 
themfelves about thirty or forty feet above the 
furface of the fea, they turn their heads, with one 
of their eyes, downwards, and continue to fly in 
that pofture. As foon as they perceive a fith fuf- 
ficiently near the furface, they dart down on it 
with amazing fwiftnefs, and with unerring cer- 
tainty, and ftore it up in their pouch: they then 
rife again, though not without great labour; and 
continue hovering and fifhing, with their heads 
on one fide, as before. 

‘ This work they prolong with great effort and 
induftry till their bag is full; and then they fly to 
land, to devour and digeft at leifure the fruits of 
their induftry: this, however, it would appear, 
they foon effect ; for towards night, they have ano- 
ther hungry call, and they again relu€tantly return 
to labour. At night, when their fifhing is over, 
and the toil of the day crowned with fuccefs, thefe 
lazy birds retire a little way from the fhore; and 
though they have the webbed feet and clumfy 
figure of a goofe, they will be fatisfied to perch 
no where but on trees, among the light and airy 
tenants of the foreft: there they repofe during 
the darknefs, and often fpend a great part of the 
day, except when they are engaged in fifhing, fit- 
ting in difmal folemnity, and feemingly half 
afleep. Their attitude is, with the head refting 
on their great bag, and that reclining on the 
breaft: there they remain motionlefs, till the calls 
of hunger break their repofe, and they find it in- 
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difpenfably neceffary to fill their magazine for a 
freth meal. Thus their life is fpent between 
fleeping and eating; and they are as foul as they 
are voracious, every moment voiding excremerits 
of a prodigious fize. 

‘ The fame indolent habits feem to attend thefe 
birds, even in preparing for incubation, and de- 
fending their young when excluded. The female 
makes no preparation for her neft; nor feems to 
prefer any place to lay in before another; but 
drops her eggs on the bare ground, to the number 
of five or fix, and in that fituation continues to 
hatch them. Attached to the place, though 
without any defire of defending her eggs or her 
young, fhe in general patiently fuffers them to be 
taken from her: now and then, indeed, fhe juft 
ventures to peck, or to cry out when any perfon 
offers to difturb her; but fhe feems more actuated 
by perfonal refentent than parental affection.’ ” 

However, the Pelican feeds her young with 
macerated fifh for fome time; and when they feem 
importunate, fhe flies off in queft of a new fupply. 
The above-mentioned naturalift tells us, that he 
took two of thefe when very young, and tied 
them by their legs to a poft ftuck into the ground, 
where he had the pleafure of feeing the old one, 
for feveral days fucceffively, come to feed them; 
remaining with them the greateft part of the day, 
and {pending the night on the branch of a tree 
which overfhadowed them. By thefe means they 
were all three become fo familiar, that they fuf- 
fered themfelves to be handled; and the young 
ones very readily accepted whatever fifh was pre- 
fented to them; always putting them firft into 
their bag, and then {wallowing them at their lei- 
fure. It feems, however, that thefe birds in a do- 
meftic ftate, are neither agreeable nor ufeful: 
their gluttony can fcarcely be fatiated; and their 
flefh fmells very rancid, and taftes ftill worfe than 
it fmells. 

But with all the feeming hebetude of this bird, 
it is not entirely incapable of inftruction when do- 
mefticated. Father Raymond affures us, that he 
has feen one fo tame and well educated, that it 
would go off in the morning at the word of com- 
mand, and return before night to it’s mafter, with 
it’s pouch diftended with plunder; part of which 
the proprietor made it difgorge, and part he per- 
mitted it to retain for it’s own fuftenance. 

The Pelican, according to Faber, is not defti- 
tute of other qualifications. One of thofe which 
was brought alive tothe Duke of Bavaria’s court, 
where it lived forty years, feemed to be poffefied 
of very uncommon fenfations. It was much de- 
lighted with the company and converfation of 

‘men: and with mufic, both vocal and inftrumen- 
tal; for it willingly ftood by thofe who fung, or 
founded the trumpet; and ftretching out it’s head, 
and turning it’s ear, liftened very attentively to 
the harmony, though it’s own voice was fcarcely 
more melodious than the braying of an afs. Gef- 
ner tells us, that a tame Pelican, the property of 
the Emperor Maximilian, lived above eighty 
years, and always attended his army, on their 
march ; that it was one of the largeft of the kind; 
and had a daily allowance by the Emperor’s or- 
der, In confirmation of the great age to which 
the Pelican lives, Aldrovandus makes mention of 
one which was kept feveral years at Mechlin, and 
was verily believed to be fifty years old. 

Perican, American; the Pelecanus Onocro- 
talus Niger of Linneus, This fpeciss entirely 


coincides with the former in it’s gerieral confor- 
mation and habitudes; however, it differs a little 
in colour, and has therefore been confidered as a 
diftinét fpecies. The whole head and neck are 
covered with white feathers; the feathers on the 
back are fmall, white at their fhafts, and of a 
dufky black afh-colour on their fides, all termi- 
nating in points; the tail is afh-coloured; the 
great quills of the wings are black ; the leffer co- 
verts of the wings are white in their middles, 
edged with cinereous; and the breaft, belly, and 
fides, are of a dark afh-colour, approaching to 
black, without any intermixture of lighter co- 
lours. The legs, which are fhort, are of a dirty 
yellow greenifh colour; and the claws are dufky. 

This bird is a native of the Weft Indies, and 
feveral parts of the continent of America. The 
favages kill vaft numbers of them; not to eat, (for 
they are not even admitted to the banquet of a fa- 
vage)} but to convert their large bags into purfes 
and tobacco-pouches. They beftow abundant 
pains in dreffing their fkins with falt and oil, in 
order to form them to their purpofes: thus they 
become fo foft and pliant, that the Spanifh ladies 
fometimes decorate them with gold and embroi- 
dery for work-bags. : 

PELLA. An appellation by which fome na- 
turalifts exprefs the common grey heron. 

PELLACK. The name of a young fpout 
whale, often found in Zetland; where it runs into 
creeks, and is fo entangled among the rocks, that 
it is either forced afhore, or eafily taken. } 

PELORIDES. An appellation given by fome 
conchologifts to a peculiar fpeciesof chama. Bel- 
lonius, who firft introduced the word, never ufes 
it fingly as the name of the fhell, but only as an 
epithet, derived from Peloro, the name of a place 
where a particular {pecies of the chama was very 
frequent. 

PEN-FISH. A name ufed by fome ichthy- 
ologifts to exprefs a kind of eel-pout, with a 
fmooth fkin, entirely deftitute of fcales, and about 
afoot long. The back is brown; the belly is of 
a pale blue colour; and the fins are brown, fharp, 
and venomous. ‘The flefh is well-tafted, but un- 
wholefome when eaten too freely. This fifh is 
found in lakes and ponds. 

PEN, SEA. A genus of zoophyte, which, 
though it {wims about freely in the fea, approaches 
near to the gorgonia. This genus has a bone 
along the middle of the infide, which is it’s chief 
fupport; and this bone reccives the fupply of it’s 
offeous matter by the fame polype mouths that 
furnifh it with nourifhment. Linnzus enume- 
rates feven {pecies. 

PENGUIN. An appellation given by ma- 
riners, and adopted by naturalifts, to a clafs of 
aquatic fowl, of which there are feveral fpecies, 
known by different denominations. 

Thefe birds, though they generally frequent 
the fame places with the gull kind, are neither 
lone-winged nor fwift fliers: they are indeed but 
indifferently formed for flight, and ftill lefs 
adapted for walking. The duck is not half fo 
unwieldy an animal as the whole tribe of the Pen- 
guin kind. Their wings are much fhorter, more 
{cantily furnifhed with quills, and the whole pi- 
nion placed too forward to be ufefully employed: 
for this reafon the largeft of the Penguin kind, 
which have thick heavy bodies to raife, cannot fly 
at all; their wings ferve rather as paddles to af- 
fift their progreffive motion when they asi to 
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haften their pace, and in a manner walk along the 
furface of the water. Even the fmaller kinds fel- 
dom fly by choice: they flutter their wings with 
the fwifteft efforts, without advancing; and 
though they have but a fimall weight of body to 
fuftain, they feldom venture to quit the water, 
where they are provided with food and protec- 
tion. 

As the wings of the Penguin tribe are ill- 
adapted for flight, their legs are ftill more auk- 
wardly formed for walking: all the fpace above 
the knee is hid in the belly; and nothing is feen 
but two fhort legs, or feet, as they might be cal- 
led, that appear as if ftuck under the rump, and 
on which the animals are but badly fupported. 
They feem, when fitting, or attempting to walk, 
like a dog which has been taught to fit up, or to 
move in a minuet: their fhort legs drive their 
bodies in progreffion from fide to fide; and, were 
they not affitted by their wings, they would 
~ fearcely move fafter than a tortoife. 

This unfuitable pofition of the lees of the Pen- 
g@uin, which fo incapacitates it for living on Jand, 
adapts it admirably for an aquatic life. Jn that 
element, the lees placed behind the moving body, 
puthes it forward with great velocity: and thefe 
birds, like Indian canoes, are the fwifteft in the 
water, by having their paddles in the rear; and 
hence our failors give them the coarfe, but ex- 
prefiive name, of arfe-feet. 

Nor are the Penguins lefs qualified for diving 
than fwimming: by inclining their bedies ever fo 
hittle forward, they lofe their centre of gravity, 
and every ftroke with their feet only tends to fink 
them the fafter. In this manner they can either 
dive at once to the bottom, or fwim between two 
waters, where they continue fifhing for fome mi- 
nutes; and then afcending, catch an inftantaneous 
breath, to defcend once more in renewal of their 
operations. Hence it is that thefe birds, which 
are fo defencelefs, and fo eafily taken by land, are 
infuperable in the water: if they perceive them- 
felves in the leaft purfued, they infantly fink, and 
fhew only their bills, till their enemy is with- 
drawn. Their very internal conformation affifts 
their power of continuing long under water: their 
lungs are fitted with numerous vacuities, by which 
they can take in a very large infpiration; and this 
probably ferves them for a confiderable length of 
time. 

As thefe birds never vifit the land, except for 
the purpofe of breeding, their plumage derives a 
tinge from fituation: that part of them which has 
been continually bathed in the water is white; 
while their backs and wings are of different co- 
lours, according to their different {pecies. They 
are alfo covered more warmly all over their bo- 
dies with feathers than any other birds whatever; 
fo that the fea feems to be entirely their element; 
and, but for the neceffary duties of propagating 
their {pecies, we fhould feldom have any oppor- 
tunity of fecing them, and confequently their hif- 
tory would be unknown. 

Pencuin, Macetianic. This bird is the 
largeft and moft remarkable of the kind, being 
little inferior in fize to the common goole. It 
never flies, as it’s wings are very fhort, and co- 
vered with ftiff hard feathers, which are always 
expanded, and hanging ufelefs down by the ani- 
mal’s fides. The upper part of the head, the 
back, and rump, are covered with {tiff black fea- 


thers; while the belly and breaft, as is common 
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in all this kind, are of a fnowy whitenefs, except 
a line of black which croffes the crop; and the 
bill is black, marked tranfverfely with a ftripe of 
yellow, and corrugated about half way up from 
the bafe. 

Thefe birds walk ereét with their heads on 
high, their fin-like wings appearing as arms; fo 
that, when viewed at a diftance, they refernble fo 
many children with white aprons. From hence 
they are faid to unite in themfelves the qualities 
of men, fowls, and fifhes: like men, they are 
erect; like fowls, they are feathered; and, like 
fifhes, they have inftruments refembling fins, 
which beat the water before, and anfwer the pur- 
pofes of {wimming rather than flying. They uni- 
formly feed on fifh, feldom coming on fhore, ex- 
cept at the feafon of incubation; and as the feas 
in that part of the world where they abound are 
plentifully ftocked, they feldom want food; and 
indeed their extreme obefity is a proof in what 
affluence they live. They dive with great rapi- 
dity ; and are voracious to a high degree: one of 
them, defcribed by Clufius, though very young, 
would {wallow an entire herring at a mouthful, 
and often three fucceffively before it was fatisfied. 
In confequence of this gluttonous appetite, their 
flefh is rank and fifhy, though failors fometimes 
make a meal of it: but, in fome, the flefh is fo 
tough, and the feathers are fo thick, that they 
withftand a blow of the fharpeft weapon. 

Thefe creatures are focial and gregarious, efpe- 
cially when they come on fhore, where they are 
feen drawn up in rank and file on the ledges of 
rocks, ftanding together with the albatrofs, as if 
in deep confultation. This is previous to their 
laying, which generally commences, in that part 
of the world, about the month of November, 
Their preparations for laying are foon adjufted; 
a {mall depreffion in the earth, without any nett, 
an{wering their purpofe: neverthelefs, the warmth 
of their feathers and the heat of their bodies is 
fuch, that the progrefs of incubation is carried on 
with great rapidity. 

But there 1s a difference in the manner of this 
bird’s neftling in other countries; which may be 
afcribed to the frequent difturbances it has received 
from man or quadrupeds in it’s recefles. In fome 
places, inftead of contenting itfelf with a fuperfi- 
cial depreffion in the earth, the Penguin burrows 
two or three feet deep in the ground: in other 
places, it forfakes the level, and clambers up the 
ledge of a rock, where it lays it’s egg, and hatches 
it in that bleak, expofed fituation. Thefe pre- 
cautions were moft probably adopted in confe- 
quence of dear-bought experience. In thofe 
countries where the bird fears for her own fafety, 
or that of her young, fhe may providentially pro- 
vide againft danger by digging, or even climb- 
ing; for both which exertions fhe is but ill- 
adapted by nature. 

However, the Magellanic Penguins have but 
few vifits from man; and their nefts are therefore 
formed, with the moft confident fecurity, in the 
middle of fome Jarge plain, where they affemble 
by thoufands. In that unguarded fituation, nei- 
ther expecting nor fearing any powerful enemy, 
they continue to fit brooding; and, even when 
fome of the human {pecies make their firft ap- 
pearance among them, they have no apprehenfidn 
of their danger. But the experience of a few of 
their unfriendly vifits has taught others of them to 
be more cautious in chuGng their fituations, as 
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well as to quit thofe retreats where they were fo 
little able to oppole their invaders. 

The Penguin lays but one egg; and burrows 
like the rabbit. Sometimes three or four take 
pofteffion of the fame hole, and hatch their young 
together. In the cavities of thofe rocks where 
nature has formed retreats for them, feveral of 
this tribe, as Linnzus affures us, are frequently 
feen together: there the females lay their fingle 
ege in a common neft, and fit on them by turns; 
while one is placed as a centinel, to give notice of 
any approaching danger, The egg of the Magel- 
lanic Penguin is very large for the fize of the 
bird, confiderably exceeding that of a goofe. 

Pencuin, Nortuern, of Edwards. This 
bird is nearly about the fize of a tame goofe: 
the bill is dufky, or black; the head and neck, 
and alfo the back, tail, and upper fides of the 
wings, are of a deep black colour; and the fea- 
thers are very foft and even, with a filky glofs. 
Between the bill and the eyes, on each fide of 
the head, there is a large oval white fpot; the 
breaft, belly, and coverts under the tail, are 
white; the lees and feet are covered with black 
fcales; and it has only three toes, all ftanding 
forward, and webbed together. 

This fpecies, according to Edwards, is com- 
mon to the northern parts both of Europe and 
America. 

Penouin, BLack-Fooren, of Edwards. This 
bird, which is fuppofed to be a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, is fomewhat lefs than a 
commen goofe: the bill is black, except that it 
is croffed near the point with a yellowifh ftripe 
or bar; the throat, and the fides of the head, 
are of a dirty brown hue; and from the bafis of 
the bill above the eyes, on each fide of the head, 
paffes a broad white line, which unites itfelf with 
the white on the fides and under-fide of the neck. 
The top of the head, the upper fide of the neck, 
‘the back, and the upper part of the wings, are of 
a dark brown colour; the under-fide, the neck, 
breaft, and belly, are white, excepting a tran{verfe 
line of brown, which paffes over the breaft, and 
reaches on each fide as far as the legs. The rump 
is white; the tail is compofed of only a few fhort 
briftles ; the legs and feet are black; and the toes 
are armed with ftrong claws, three of which are 
webbed together, and the fourth is very {mall 
and loofe. 

PENICILLI MARINI, A kind of marine 
tubuli, forming a diftinét genus of thefe fhells. 
They are defined to be fhelly tubes, extremely 
flender, and terminating in the fhape of a painter’s 
pencil; many of them, in their natural fhape, ad- 
hering to ftones on the fea-fhore by means of a 
foft and lax fubftance. Some are white and 
pellucid, and others yellowifh or brown: they are 
ufually about three inches long, and the thick- 
nefs of a wheaten ftraw; but fome are funnel- 
fhaped, having their mouths furrounded by a fort 
of hairs or filaments. Thefe are denominated 
by fome probofciplectani; others are called cadi; 
and others, entalia, 

PENNEVISCH. An appellation given by 
fome ichthyologifts to the moft common fpecies 
of the fifth called bagre, caught in the Eaft and 
Weft Indian feas. 

PENTACEROS. A name ufed by Linkius 
and others to exprefs the ftella marina, or fea ftar- 
fifth, compofed of five principal rays, with feve- 
ral tranfverfe hairy or downy proceffes, 
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PENTACTINODOS. An appellation by 
which fome exprefs that fpecies of ftar-fifh whofe 
body is compofed of five rays. 

PENTADACTYLOS PISCIS. A fith com- 
mon in the Oriental feas, and there called by the 
Dutch vif vinger vifch. It receives it’s name 
from five black ftreaks on each fide, refembling 
the prints of five fingers. It is about eighteen in- 
ches long: the head is fmall in proportion to the 
body; and the fins are large, reaching almoft to 
the tail. It’s general colour is very bright and 
elegant, being yellow, with an admixture of pur- 
ple; it has no fcales; and it’s flefh is dry, but not 
ill-flavoured. 

PENTADACTYLOS-ASTER. An appel- 
lation given by feveral authors to a fpecies of ftar- 
fifth; compofed of a fmall body; and five prin- 
cipal rays, each of which have feveral proceffes 
iffuing from them covered with down. 

PENTAGON-ASTER. A name by which 
fome authors exprefs the afterias, or ftella ma- 
rina. See AsTERIas. 

PENTELASMIS. An appellation given by 
fome conchologifts to the concha anatifera of 
authors. 

The Pentelafmis is a genus of animals, com- 
pofed of a fhelly body, affixed to a flefhy and 
foft pedicle: the body is compofed of five valves ; 
and the pedicle is fometimes fhort, and fome- 
times long. ‘The inclofed animal is a triton. 

PENTOPHTHALMOS. An Eaft Indian 
fifh, approaching to the European liparis, or 
butter-fifh, but larger, and called by the Dutch 
vilfoog. It receives it’s name from five round 
{pots in the tail-fin, refembling five eyes. It is 
of a yellowifh colour, covered with a fmooth 
{kin, without any fcales: the body is thick; the 
head is fmall; the beak is long; the fins are red; 
and the tail is bluifh, It inhabits frefh waters ; 
and it’s flefh is much efteemed. 

PEPPER-BIRD. An Enelifh appellation 
for the rhamphaftos, with a yellow rump; called 
alfo the toucan. 

PERANEMA, A Brazilian fea-fifh, of the 
fize of a pearch, about ten or eleven fingers in 
length, and about three fingers broad. The 
mouth is large and round, without any teeth, 
the want of which is fupplied by rough fharp 
prominences; the eyes are large; and the dorfal 
fin is long, and fupported by rigid prickly rays. 
The tail is even; the whole body is of a filvery 
white colour, with a faint blufh of red ; the fins 
are extremely fmall, and of a triangular figure; 
and the belly is very white. The flefh of the 
Peranema is wholefome and well-flavoured. 

PERCA AMBOINENSIS. A frefh-water fifh, 
fomewhat refembling the common pearch, but 
differing from it in being of a brown colour, 
and in having feyeral blue lines under it’s fnout. 
It is caught in the lakes and rivers of Amboyna; 
and it’s flefh is highly efteemed for it’s flavour 
and delicacy. 

PERDIX. The claffical term for the par- 
tridge. 

Perpix is alfo a name given by conchologifts 
to a genus of fhells, fuppofed to refemble the 
partridge in the fhades and difpofition of the 
colours. The partridge fhell is of the dolium, 
or concha globofa clafs; and is ftriated and {potted 
in a manner peculiarly elegant. 

PERIWINKLE. An Englifh appellation for 
a fpecies of fhells; the Turbo Littoreus of Lin- 
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neus.. This fhell has five fpires: the firft is 
ventricofe; in younger fubjects, fpirally ftriated ; 
in old ones, fmooth, and of a dufky colour. 

Periwinkles abound on moft rocks, far above 
low-water mark; and are commonly eaten by 
the poor. The peafants in Sweden entertain a be- 
lief, that when thefe fhells creep high up the rocks, 
they indicate a ftorm from the fouthern quarter. 

PEROQUETTE. A finall kind of the pfit- 
tacus or parrot tribe, with a long tail. See 
PARROQUET. 

PERSICA CONCHA. A name by which 
conchologifts exprefs a very fingular and beauti- 
ful thell, of the concha globofa or dolium genus. 
Aldrovandus feems at a lofs to refer it to any par- 
ticular clafs; but fays it would be of the turbi- 
nated kind, if it was not deftitute of the turba. 

PESCE VACCA. An appellation given by 
Auguttino Scilla to a kind of dog-fith. 

PETIMBUARA. An American fifh, called 
alfo the tobacco-pipe fifh: a name more fre- 
quently ufed for the acus Ariftotelis. 

This fifth grows to the length of three or four 
“feet: the body is long, flender, and anguilliform; 
the mouth is deftitute of teeth; the upper jaw 
is fhorter than the lower; and the eyes are re- 
markably large. The fkin is fmooth like that 
of an eel, of a liver colour on the back and 
fides, with feveral rows of blue fpots difpofed in 
three ranks on the back; there are alfo fome 
green {pots interfperfed with the blue ones; and 
the belly is flat, and of a whitifh caft, inclining 
to brownifh red. The flefh is much efteemed. 

PETOLA. A fpecies of coluber; the fcuta 
of whofe abdomen are two hundred and nine, 
and the {quamee of the tail ninety. 

PETREL.. A bird of the gull or larus kind; 
the diftinguifhing characters of which are: that 
the bill is ftraight, and hooked at the extremity ; 
that the noftrils are cylindric. and tubular; that 
the legs are naked above the knees; and that a 
fharp fpur, pointing downwards, fupplies the 
place of the back toe. 

Perret, Common; the Procellaria Cinerea of 
Bniffon. This fpecies, which is alfo called the 
fulmar, inhabits the ifle of St. Kilda, one of the 
Hebrides, where it continues during the whole 
year, except the months of September and No- 
vember. It lays a very large, white, and brittle 
ege; and the young are hatched about the mid- 
dle of June. 

The Common Petrel is fomewhat larger than 
the common gull: the bill is very ftrong, much 
hocked, and yellow; the noftrils are compofed 
of two large tubes, lodged in one fheath; the 
head, neck, whole under-fide of the body, and 
the tail, are white; the back and coverts of the 
wings are cinereous; the quill-feathers are dufky ; 
and the legs are yellowifh. 

Thefe birds feed on the blubber or fat of 
whales, and other fimilar fubftances; which being 
foon convertible into oil, fupplies them conftantly 
with means of defence, as well as provifion for 
their young, which they caft up into their mouths. 

The whole genus of Petrels have a peculiar 
faculty of {pouting from their bills, to a confi- 
derable diftance, a large quantity of pure oil: 
this they difcharge on the firft appearance of an, 
enemy; fo that the natives, who efteem this fub- 
ftance as peculiarly beneficial in medicine, gene- 
raily feize them by furprize. 

Perret, Mawks; the Procellaria Puffiinus of 
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Linneus. This fpecies is about fifteen inches 
in length; and the expanfion of the wings is 
thirty-one inches. ‘The bill is one inch and three 
quarters long; the head, the whole upper part 
of the body, the wings, the tail, and the thighs, 
are of a dull black colour; the under-fide, from 
the chin to the tail, and the inner coverts of the 
wings, are white; and the legs, which are weak, 
and compreffed laterally, are dufky behind, and 
whitifh before. 

This bird, which is a native of the Calf of 
Man, and feveral of the Britith ifles, lays a fingle 
egg, of a white colour, and blunt at each end. 
The young are fit to be taken about the be- 
ginning of Auguft, when great numbers are 
killed, falted, and barrelled; and when boiled, 
commonly eaten with potatoes. During the day, 
the old ones keep at fea, being engaged in 
fifhing; but, towards night, they return to 
their young, whom they feed by difcharging the 
contents of their ftomachs into their mouths, 
They quit the Ifle of Man about the beginning 
of September; and, according to the moft recent 
accounts, it feems probable that they are difperfed 
over the whole Atlantic Ocean. 

‘Tnis bird likewife inhabits the Orkneys, where 
it is known by the appellation of the lyre. It 
forms it’s neft in fome hole near the fhelves of 
rocks, and head-lands; and is much efteemed, 
both on account of it’s flefh and plumage. _ 

Perret, Stormy; the Procellaria Pelagica of 
Linnezus, This {pecies is about the fize of the 
houfe-{wallow. The whole body is black, ex- 
cept the coverts of the tail and the vent-feathers, 
which are white. It poffeffes the fame faculty of 
{pouting oil from it’s bill as the other fpecies; 
and, if we may credit Mr. Brunnich, the inhabi- 
tants of the Ferroe Ifands make this bird anfwer 
the purpofe of a candle, by drawing a wick 
through it’s mouth and rump ; which being light- 
ed, the flame is fed by the fat and oil of it’s body. 

Except during the feafon of incubation, thefe 
birds are continually at fea; and are difperfed 
over the vaft Atlantic Ocean, at the greateft dif- 
tance from land, often following veffels in vaft 
flocks, in expectation of picking up any thing 
that may chance to fall overboard. Their ap- 
pearance is generally deemed a prefage of ftormy 
weather, particularly when they try to fhelter 
themfelves under the fterns of fhips. However, 
they brave the utmoft fury of the ftorm; fome- 
times fkimming with incredible velocity along 
the hollows of the waves, and fometimes on their 
fummits. 

Thefe animals are the Cypfelli of Pliny, which 
he places among the Apodes of Ariftotle; not 
becaufe they want feet, but becaufe, by keeping 
always on the wing, they have little ufe for them. 
They breed in the Hebrides, and fome other 
places. | 

PETREL, GREAT BLack; the Procellaria Aigui- 
noxialis of Linnzus. This fpecies is about the 
fize of a raven: the bill is yellow, and pretty 
much hooked at the point; the plumage of the 
whole body is of a dull black colour; and the 
legs and feet are alfo black, inclining to fleth- 
colour. ss 

Edwards, who firft defcribed this bird, fup- 
pofes it to be a native of the African feas bor- 
dering on the Cape of Good Hope, sabi 

PeTreL, WHITE AND Brack, Sporrep; the 


Procellaria Capenfis of Linnzus, This bird, which 
is 
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is common about the Cape of Good Hope, is 
about the fize of the domeftic pigeon. The bill 
is black; the head, and the under-fide of the 
neck, are alfo black; the back and leffer coverts 
of the wings are white, prettily fpotted with 
black; as are the rump, and the covert-feathers 
of the tail. The tail is wholly black; the whole 
under-fide, from the bill to the coverts under 
the tail, is white, with a few longitudinal black 
fpots; and the legs, feet, and claws, are blackifh 
or dufky. 

PETROCOSSYPHUS. An appellation given 
by fome authors to the bird more ufually called 
coeruleus, from it’s colour. It frequents rocks and 
woody mountains; and fings with very pleafing 
modulations. 

PETROMYZON ; the Stone-fucker. A genus 
of amphibia nantes in the Linnazan fy{tem, com- 
prehending the lamprey. It is ufually found in 
rivers, adhering to {tones by fuction, which en- 
ables it to hold it’s fituation. 

According to Artedi, the characters of this 
genus are: that the foramina or apertures of the 
branchiz are feven in number on each fide placed 
longitudinally, befides which there is a fingle 
aperture in the head fituated immediately between 
the eyes; that the body is long, fmooth, and 
nearly of a cylindric figure; and that there are 
only two fins, which are both placed on the back. 

Both Linnzus and Artedi enumerate three 
fpecies of this genus. 

PETRONELLUS. An appellation given by 
fome ornithologifts to the bunting. 

PETRONIA MARINA. A fmall bird of 
the cenanthe kind, or nearly allied to that genus. 
The beak is ftrong and fharp, like that of the 
chaffinch; the head is of a brownifh grey colour; 
the neck is cinereous, variegated with black near 
the bottom; the rump is of a brownifh green 
hue; the long wing-feathers are blackifh, edged 
and tipt with green; the breaft is of a dufky 
white colour; and the tail is brownifh, variegated 
with yellow. A fine large yellow fpot on the 
centre of the throat diftinguifhes this bird from 
all others of the kind. 

PETTY-CHAPS ; the Motacilla Hippolais of 
Linneus. This bird, which is found in York- 
fhire and fome other counties of England, is 
fometimes called the beam-bird, from it’s nefting 
under beams in out-buildings. The infide of 
the mouth is red; the head, neck, back, and 
wings, are of an olivaceous afh-colour ; the quill- 
feathers are darker, edged with olive; and the 
inner coverts of the wings are yellow. The 
breaft is white tinged with yellow; the belly is 
of a filvery white colour; the tail is dufky; and 
the legs are blueifh. 

PEWIT; the Larus Redibundus of Linnzus. 
This bird, called alfo the larus cinereus, the cep- 
phew, the black-cap, and the fea-crow, belongs 
to the larus or fea-gull tribe; and is about the fize 
of a pigeon. The beak and legs are red; the 
head and throat are of a egreyifh black colour; 
and the neck, tail, breaft, and belly, are white. 
It receives it’s Englifh name from it’s note, which 
feems to exprefs the word Pewit. Many have 
affirmed that the head of this bird is blackat par- 
ticular feafons only. 

Pewits are birds of paffage, reforting to pools 
and fens in fome of the interior counties, particu- 
larly Staffordfhire, which they vifit in the fpring, 
and afterwards difperfe to the fea-coafts. The 
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young were formerly much efteemed, and fat- 
tened for the table. Plot fuperftitioufly relates 
that, at the death of the lord of the foil, they 
have been known to fhift their quarters for a cer- 
tain time. There is a piece of ground near Portf- 
mouth, which formerly produced forty pounds 
yearly by the fale of thofe Pewits only which 
bred there, 

Pewir is alfo a provincial appellation for the 
baftard plover, or lapwing. See Lapwine. 

PH@:NICOPTERUS. A name by which 
fome authors exprefs the flamingo. 

PHAETON. A genus of anferes in the Lin- 
neean fyftem. It’s diftineuifhing characters are ; 
that the bill is fharp, ftraight, and pointed ; that 
the noftrils are oblong; and that the hinder toe 
is turned forwards. ‘There are two {fpecies, the 
pinguin, and the tropic-bird. 

PHAGRUS, the Sea-bream. In the Artedian 
fyftem of ichthyology, a fpecies of the fparus ; 
diftinguifhed by that author under the name of 
the reddifh fparus, with the fkin hollowed into a 
finus at the roots of the dorfal fins. 

PHALACROCEPHALUS INDICUS. An 
appellation by which fome naturalifts exprefs an 
anadromous fifh caught in the Oriental feas. The 
head and neck have a very naked appearance; 
the whole body is of a greyifh white colour, va- 
riegated with red about the mouth; the eyes are 
very large and prominent; and the irides are 
yellow. 

This fifh generally meafures about eighteen 
inches in length; and it’s flefh, which is ex- 
tremely delicate,is defervedly admired. The Dutch 
in the Eaft Indies give it the name of kaclkop. 

PHAL/ENA. A genus of the lepidoptera 
order of infe&s: the charaéters of which are; 
that the antennz are fetaceous, fenfibly attenuated 
from the bafe to the apex; and the wings are 
generally deflexed. 

Linneus enumerates four hundred and fixty 
{pecies, under the feveral titles of phalzena, atta- 
cus, bombyx, no¢tua, geometra, tortrix, pyralis, 
tinea, and alucita. 

PHALANGER. An appellation by which 
fome naturalifts exprefs the opoffum. 

PHALANGIUM. A peculiar genus of fpiders: 
the diftinguifhing characters of which are; that 
they do not move regularly and progreffively 
after the manner of other foiders, but hop like 
fleas. ‘This was the characteriftic given them by 
Pliny, and others of the ancients; and it has been 
found perfectly applicable to the different fpecies 
of this genus. The forehead of each of thefe 
fpiders is {quare; and in it are placed eight eyes 
of different magnitudes, difpofed in a circular 
form. 

PHALANGIUM APULUM. A name 
fometimes expreffive of that large and poifonous 
fpecies of fpider vulgarly called the tarantula ; 
from Tarentum, a city of Calabria, near which it 
is very common. 

PHALAROPE. A bird of the tringa kind, 
in the Linnzan fyftem: the general characters of 
which are; that the bill is ftraight and fender ; 
that the noftrils are minute; that the body and 
legs are like thofe of the fand-piper; and that 
the toes are furnifhed with fcalloped membranes. 
There are feveral varieties. 

PHaLarops, Grey; the Tringa Lobata of Lin- 
neus. This bird weighs about an ounce: it’s 
bill is black, about an inch long, flatted on the 
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top, and channelled on the fides; and the eyes 
are placed remarkably high in the forehead. The 
forehead is white; the crown of the head is co- 

ered with dufky plumage, fpotted with white and 
pale reddifh brown; but the reft of the head, and 
the whole under part of the neck and body, are 
white. ‘Che upper part of the neck is of a light 
grey hue; the back and rump are of a deep dove- 
colour, marked with dufky fpots ; the edges of the 
fcapulars are a dull yellow; the coverts are dufky ; 
the primaries are likewife dufky, with white 
fhafts; and the fmaller quill-feathers are tipt with 
white. The feathers on the back are either 
wholly grey or black, edged with a pale red; and 
the tail is dufky, edged with cinereous. The 
legs are of a leaden colour; and the toes have cu- 
rious fcalloped membranes like the coot. 

This fpecies, which is fometimes feen in York- 
fhire, is defcribed by Edwards under the appella- 
tion of the grey coot-footed tringa. 

Puatarope, Rep; the Tringa Hyperborea of 
Linnaeus. The bill of this bird is about one inch 
long, black, flender, and ftraight almoft to the 
point, which bends downwards; the crown of the 
head, the hind part of the neck, and the coverts 
of the wings, are of a deep lead-colour; the back 
and fcapulars are of the fame hue, except that 
they are ftriped with dirty yellow; and the quill- 
feathers are dufky, with white fhafts. A ftripe of 
white croffes the greater coverts; the chin and 
throat are white; the under part and fides of the 
neck are ferruginous; the breaft is dark cinereous ; 
and the belly is white. The coverts of the tail 
are barred with black and white; the tail is fhort, 
and of a cinereous colour; and the legs and feet 
are black. 

This fpecies has fometimes been caught in 
Yorkfhire; and is common to the northern parts 
of Europe and America. 

PHALLUS MARINUS. An appellation 
eiven by fome authors to a fpecies of the canalis 
or tubulus marinus, found near Amboyna. It is 
an cblong fhell,-with a large head, pierced full of 
finall holes; fo that at once it refembles the glans 

enis and the nofe of a watering-pot. 

PHATAGIN. An animal refembling the 
pangolin, of which it is deemed a variety. It is 
about one foot long from the head to the tail; and 
the tail is about twice the length of the body. 
The back is protected by a fhelly covering like 
the pangolin; but the belly, breaft, and throat, are 
covered with hair. Itis a native of the warm la- 
titudes of the Indies and Africa. 

PHE SANT. A genus of birds of the gal- 
line ord€r; the diftinguifhing charatteriftic of 
which is, that the area, or fpace about the eyes, 
is naked. 

Pheafants were firft imported into Europe from 
the banks of the Phafis, a river of Colchis, in Afia 
Minor; and from this river they received their 
name. ‘There are feveral fpecies. 

PurasantT, Common. Next to the peacock, 
the Pheafant is the moft beautiful of birds, as well 
for the vivid colour of it’s plumes, as for their 
delightful mixtures and variety. The utmoft ef- 
forts of the pencil cannot reprefent any thing fo 
gloffy and brilliant, or points fo delicately blend- 
ing into each other. It is reported that Crcefus, 
kine of Lydia, when feated on his throne, adorned 
with all the pomp of eaftern fplendour, afked So- 
lon if he had ever feen any thing fo fine? The 
Greelk philofopher, unawed by the objects before 
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him, or priding himfelf in his native fimplicity, 
replied, that after having feen the beautiful plu- 
mage of the Pheafant, he could be aftonifhed at 
no other finery. 

Indeed this is certainly a moft elegant bird. 
The irides are yellow ; and the eyes are furrounded 
with fcarlet, fprinkled with fimall black fpecks. 
On the fore-part of the head there are blackifh 
feathers, mixed with a fhining purple. The top 
of the head, and the upper part of the neck, are 
tinged with a darkifh fhining green. In fome 
varieties, the top of the head is of a fhining blue 
colour; and the head and neck appear either blue 
or green, according to the light in which the fpec- 
tator viewsthem. The feathers on the breaft, the 
fhoulders, the back, and the fides, are blackifh, 
exquifitely edged with a varying colour, under 
which appears a tranfverfe golden ftreak. The 
tail is about eighteen inches long; the legs, feet, 
and toes, are horn-coloured ; the legs are furnifhed 
with black fpurs, fhorter than thofe of a cock ; 
and two of the toes are connected by amembrane. 
The hen is lefs beautiful than the cock: her fea- 
thers are nearly like thofe of the quail. She lays 
about eighteen or twenty eggs once a year; and 
brings up a numerous brood. 

The Pheafant is not only beautiful to the eye; 
it is alfo a peculiar delicacy for the table: but, as if 
difdaining the protection of man, it takes fhelter in 
the thickeft woods and remoteft forefts. The cock, 
the turkey, the pintada, and all others of the do- 
meftic kind, when once reclaimed, have ftill con- 
tinued in their domeftic ftate, and perfevered in 
the habits and appetites of willing fervitude: but 
the Pheafant, though removed from it’s native 
warm and agreeable climates, retains it’s attach- 
ment to genuine freedom; and now continues 
wild among us, ornamenting our parks and fo-~ 
refts, where it feeds on acorns, berries, and grain, 
the fcanty produce of this cold climate. 

But though, in the woods, the hen Pheafant lays 
from eighteen to twenty eggs in a feafon, yet in a 
ftate of captivity fhe feldom produces above ten. 
In the wild ftate, fhe hatches and rears her brood 
with patience, vigilance, and courage; but when 
kept tame, fhe becomes fo very remifs in her duty, 
that a common hen is generally made her fubfti- 
tute. It is therefore more advifeable to leave the 
Pheafant at large in the woods, than to endeavour 
to tame it when in a ftate of captivity: in the 
former ftate, it’s fecundity is fufficient to ftock the 
foreft; it’s elegant plumage adorns it; and unre- 
{trained freedom communicates a finer flavour to 
it’s flefh. 

Many perfons of ample fortune have attempted. 
once more to take thefe birds from the woods, and 
to keep them in places fitted up for their reception. 
Like the reft of the poultry kind, they have but 
little fagacity, and hence are eafily taken. At 
night they rooft on the higheft trees of the wood ; 
and defcend by day among the brakes and bufhes, 
in queft of food. In winter they may eafily be 
traced in the fnow, and are frequently taken in 
fprings. They are fhot with the moft facility of 
any birds; for, when they rife, they always make 
a whizzing noife, fufficient to put the fportfman on 
his guard; and being a large mark, and flying: 
very flow, the moft indifferent fowler can hardly 
mifs his aim. 

When Pheafants are taken very young into 
keeping, they become as familiar as chickens. 
The female, in aftate of nature, forms her neft of 
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dried grafs and leaves; therefore, when brought 
up tame, the fame materials fhould be placed 
within her reach, which in general fhe will dif- 
pofe of ina regular manner. If fhe neglects to 
fit upon her eggs, a common hen mutt be pro- 
cured to hatch them; which tafk fhe will perform 
with perfeverance and fuccefs. However, it is 
extremely difficult to rear the young ones; and 
care muft be taken to fupply them with ant-eges, 
the food to which the parent bird conducts them 
when at liberty in the woods. In order to make 
this fort of food laft the longer, it may be chopped 
up with curds, or other fimilar provifion. The 
brood mutt be fed with great regularity, both with 
regard to quantity and time: and it is beneficial 
to vary their food fometimes; wood-lice, ear- 
wigs, and other infects, being occafionally a very 
acceptable banquet. The place in which they are 
reared muft be kept extremely clean; and their 
water fhould be changed two or three times in 
one day. They fhould not be expofed in the 
morning till the dew is exhaled; nor fuffered to 
remain abroad after fun-fet. When they become 
adult, they are capable of fhifting for themfelves; 
and then they fhew a great predilection for oats 
and barley. 

When full grown, the Pheafant feems to feed 
indifferently on every thing that offers: and we 
are affured by a French writer, that one of the 
king’s fportfmen, fhooting at a parcel of crows 
which were gathered round a dead carcafe, on 
his coming up, found, to his great furprife, that 
he had killed as many Pheafants as crows. But 
this account feems to be exaggerated; though the 
moft refpectable writers allow, that thefe birds are 
of a carnivorous difpofition. 

Like all other domeftic fowl, there are many 
varieties of the Pheafant; fome are white, fome 
are crefted, and others are fpotted. 

Pueasant, Cuinese, Brack and. WHITE. 
The bill of this fpecies is of a yellowith colour, 
dufky towards the point; the eyes are yellow, en- 
circled with a broad {pace of fine fcarlet, thinly 
fprinkled with hairs, which rife in the upper part 
on each fide in the form of horns, and extend 
backwards in a point, hanging down on the cheeks 
like the gills of a cock. The top of the head, 
from the bill backward, is covered with long 
black feathers, having a purplifh glofs, which hang 
down it’s neck behind; the fides of the head, the 
upper fide of the neck, the back, wings, and tail, 
are white, curioufly marked with black ftriz; the 
two upper feathers of the tail are white; the under 
fide, from the bill to the coverts beneath the tail, 
is black, with a purplifh glofs; the legs and feet 
are fcarlet; and the fpurs, which refemble thofe 
of the common cock, are white. The hen is 
much lefs elegant; being wholly of adufky brown- 
ifh colour, with fome few variegations. 

PueasantT, Peacock. ‘This very beautiful 
bird, which is a native of China, is about the fize 
of the common Pheafant: the bill is dufky, the 
upper mandible being red from the noftrils to the 
point; the eyes are yellow; and the cheeks, as 
well as a fimall fpace above the eyes, are whitith. 
The feathers on the crown of the head are of a 
dark brown hue, their tops reflecting forwards. 
The neck is bright brown, tranfverfely barred 
with a darker tinge; the upper part of the back, 
and all the wing-feathers except the greater quills, 
are of a dark brown colour, finely painted on the 
tip of each feather with bright fhining round pur- 


plith fpots, varying to blue, green, and gold- 
colour: thefe are encompafied with circles of 
black ; and each feather is tipt with bright yellow- 
ifh brown. ‘The fpaces between the marks on the 
wing and the back are powdered with fine light 
brown fpots; the greater quills are wholly of a 
dark brown or black colour; the breaft, belly, 
and thighs, are of a dark brown, tranfverfely va- 
riegated with black; the lower part of the back, 
and the coverts of the tail, are brown, fprinkled 
with a brighter brown; and the tail-feathers are 
of a pretty dark brown, elegantly powdered with 
alighter colour. Every tail-feather has two beau- 
tiful eyes towards it’s tip, one on each fide of the 
fhaft, of the fame changeable beautiful colour with 
thofe on the back and wings, encircled with black. 
The legs and feet, which refemble thofe of a hen, 
are of a dirty brown or black colour; and there 
are two pair of {purs, the largeft placed near the 
middle of the leg. 

Pueasant, Cuinesz, Parnrep. This fpecies 
is fomewhat lefs than the common Enelifh Phea- 
fant: the bill is of alight yellow colour; the eyes 
are encircled with a bright yellow; the fides of 
the head are of a flefh-colour; and the crown of 
the head is adorned with beautiful gold-coloured’ 
plumes, which the bird can either raife or deprefs. 
The upper part of the neck is covered with 
orange-coloured feathers, tranfverfely barred with 


black; the bottom of the neck, and the beginning 


of the back, are of a fine dark green hue, refleet— 
ing a golden yellow, with black tranfverfe bars at 
their tips; and the remainder of the back, to the 
tail, is of a beautiful yellow colour, mixed in fome: 
places with a few bright fcarlet feathers. The 
primaries are dufky or black, with yellowith 
brown {pots on their webs; the middle quills are 
of a dull red hue, mixed and fpotted with black ; 
and fome of the leffer quills are of an exceeding 
fine full blue. All the covert-feathers are of a 
dull reddifh colour, the firft row immediately co- 
vering the quills inclining fomewhat to yellowith, 
with tranfverfe lines of black. The under fide 
of the bird, from the bill to the tail, is of a fine 
fcarlet colour; the thighs are clay-coloured; the 
tail is a mixture of black and reddith brown; the 
two middle feathers are black, fpotted with brown; 
and the fide-feathers are obliquely itreaked with 
black and brown. A few long narrow {carlet 
feathers, with yellowifh thafts, extending near 
half the length of the tail, project from the rump; 
and the legs and feet are of a yellowifh colour, 
with fhort yellow f{purs. 

Thefe very beautiful birds are frequently im- 
ported from China; and, being pretty hardy, 
feem capable of fupporting the rigours of this 
climate. Some naturalifts diftinguifh them by 
the appellation of the red Pheafant. 

PHEASANT, HorneED, Inpian. The fize of 
this bird is between that of a common hen and a 
turkey, and in fhape it greatly refembles the latter. 
The bill is brown; and on the fore-part of the 
head, and round the eyes, a blackifh kind of hair 
fupplies the place of feathers. The top of the 
head is red; and over each eye there is a horn of 
a callous fubftance pointing forwards. A flap of 
loofe fkin depends from the fore-part of the neck, 
of a beautiful blue colour, with orange fpots. 
The neck and breaft are reddifh, inclining to 
orange; and the breaft and lower part of the neck 
are fpotted with white, each fpot being encircled 
with a black ring, The back, wings, tail, and 
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belly, are of a yellowifh brown hue, which gra- 
dually intermixes with the red round the bottom 
of the neck. The whitith fpots on the back, 
wings, tail, and belly, refemble pearl drops, the 
fharp ends being towards the head: thefe are all 
furrounded with black. The thighs are of a 
brownifh colour; and the legs and feet refemble 
thofe of a cock. 

Pueasant, Brazizian. This bird is fome- 
what fmaller than the common hen; but the tail 
is broad, and about twelve inches long. ‘The 
plumage is principally black, intermixed with a 
little brown and white. The head is adorned 
with a kind of creft, which the bird ere¢cts or de- 
prefies at pleafure. The upper part of the neck 
is naked, having only a red fkin over it; the lower 
part of the body, and the hind part of the wings, 
are covered with black and white feathers inter- 
mixed; the tail, and the upper part of the legs, 
are black ; and the feet are of a beautiful red co- 
Jour. 

The natives of Brazil give this bird the appel- 
lation of jacupema, on account of it’s cry, which 
refembles jacu jacu. It is eafily tamed; and it’s 
fiefh is much efteemed. 

Pueasant, Turxey. This bird, which is 
fuppofed by Edwards to be a mixed fpecies be- 
tween a Pheafant and a turkey, is of a middling 
fize between the two kinds. The bill is blackith, 
with long black feathers above the noftrils form- 
ing a tuft; the eyes are hazel, furrounded with a 
plat of reddifh ikin; and the remainder of the 
head, and that part of the neck which in turkeys 
is deftitute of feathers, are covered with fhort 
brown plumage with dufky tranfverfe lines. The 
lower part of the neck is of a purplith colour; 
the whole belly and fides are of a dufky black; 
and the coverts beneath the tail are orange-co- 
loured, with tranfverfe lines of black. The back, 
and the upper fides of the tail and wings, are 
brown, variegated with greater and fimaller tranf- 
verfe lines of black; the lees and feet are ofa dark 
cinereous hue; and the tail is compofed of fixteen 
feathers. 

Thefe birds have fometimes been fhot in En- 
gland. 

PHEASANT, SEA, OR Cracker. This bird 
frequents the fea-coafts of Suffolk, and feveral 
other parts of England. The body is flender, 
about the fame fize with the common widgeon, 
and has a longifh neck. The bill is variegated 
with blue and black; the head is of a rufty iron- 
colour, tinétured behind the ears with purple; 
and from the back part of the head on both fides 
a white line extends towards the throat. The 
under part of the body, as far as the vent, is 
white; but the feathers under the tail are black. 

he upper part of the body is adorned with beau- 
tiful colours; but the two middle feathers of the 
tail are confiderably longer than the reft, which 
{uficiently diftinguifhes it from all other aquatic 
fowl of that kind. This fpecies is alfo denomi- 
nated the pintail duck. See Ducx, Pinta. 

PHILANDER,. See Dipetpuis and Opos- 
SUM. © 

PHOCA. A genus of the order of ferze, and 
clais of mammalia, in the Linnzan fyftem: the 
characterifics of which are; that the number of 
fore-teeth in the upper jaw is fix, which are pa- 
rallel, the exterior being larger than the others; 
that there are four teeth in the lower jaw, parallel, 
diftinct, equal, and a little obtufe; that there is 
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one canine tooth in each jaw, though Pennané 
reckons two; that the grinders are five or fix, 
with three points; that there are no external ears ; 
and that the hind feet are palmated. 

To this genus belong three fpecies; the fea- 
bear, the fea-lion, and the fea-calf. Some derive 
the generic name Phoca, from Phoke; others, 
from Boke, fignifying a kind of grunting noife 
made by thefe animals. 

PHOENICOPTERUS. A genus of eralle, 
in the Linnean diftribution of birds; of which 
there is only one fpecies, the flamingo. 

PHCENICOPUS GALLINULA. An ap- 
pellation ufed by fome ornithologifts to exprefs 
the bird more ufually known by that of tringa. 

PHCENICURUS. A name by which fome 
es the ancients expreffed the ruticilla, or red- 

art. 

PHCENIX. A fabulous bird of antiquity, 
defcribed as being about the fize of the eagic, 
covered with the moft beautiful plumage, and 
having eyes refembling ftars. It was fuppofed to 
live five or fix hundred years in the wildernefs; 
and, whenever it perceived the approach of feni- 
lity, it was fabled to erect a funeral pile of fweet 
woods and aromatic gums, to which it fet fire by 
the wafting of it’s wings, and thus confumed it- 
felf. From it’s afhes a worm was produced, which 
in time became another Pheenix; fo that two in- 
aaa never exifted at one and the fame pe- 
riod. 

PHCEOPUS. An appellation ufed for two 
different birds: the one called by the Germans 
brachvogel; and the other, the whimbrel, or 
aquata minor, the {mali curlew of Englith orni- 
thologifts, The firft of thefe, or the brachvogel, 
is of a deep black colour, fpotted with a yellow- 
ifh and reddifh brown; the beak is long, flender, 
and black, moderately incurvated; the neck is 
grey; and the belly is white. Ray fufpects that 
thefe two birds are not effentially different. 

PHOLAS. A genus of fhells, belonging to 
the teftacea order in the clafs of worms, accord- 
ing tothe Linnzan diftribution: the characters of 
which are; that the inclofed animal is an afcidia; 
that the fhell is bivalve, opening wide at each end, 
with feveral leffer fhells at the hinge; that the 
hinges fold back, and are united by a cartilage; 
and that beneath the hinge internally there is an 
incurvated tooth. Linnaeus enumerates fix fpe- 
cies. 

Of all animals of the fhelly tribe, the Pholades 
are the moft extraordinary. From their amazing 
powers of penetration, compared with their appa- 
rent imbecility, they juftly excite the aftonifh- 
ment of the curious obferver. They are found in 
different places; fometimes cloathed with their 
proper fhells, at the bottom of the water; fome- 
times concealed in lumps of marly earth; and 
fometimes lodged, fhells and all, in the fubftance 
of the hardeft marble. In their proper fhells they 
affume different figures; but in general they fome- 
what refemble mufcles, except that their thells 
are found actually compofed of five or more 
pieces, the fmaller valves ferving to clofe up the 
openings left by the irregular junction of the two 
principal fhells. But their penetration into 
rocks, and their refidence there, conftitutes the 
moft extraordinary part of their hiftory. 

When divefted of it’s fhell, the Pholas refem- 
bles a roundifh, foft pudding, without any inftru- 
ment in the leaft adapted for boring into ftones, 
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or even penetrating the fofteft fubftances. It is 
indeed furnifhed with two teeth; but thofe are 
placed in fuch a fituation as to be incapable of 
touching the hollow furface of it’s ftony dwel- 
ling. It has alfo two covers to it’s fhell; but 
thefe can render it no affiftance asa miner. ‘The 
inftrument with which it performs all it’s opera- 
tions, and buries itfelf in the hardeft rocks, is 
only a broad flefhy fubftance, fomewhat refem- 
bling a tongue, iffuing from the bottom of it’s 
fhell: with this foft yielding tool it perforates the 
mott folid marbles; and having, while yet young 
and fmall, made it’s way, by a very narrow en- 
trance, into the body of the ftone, it there begins 
to expand, and gradually to increafe it’s apart- 
ment. 

The feeming unaptnefs, however, of thefe ani- 
mals, for penetrating into rocks, and there form- 
ing habitations, has induced many philofophers to 
conjecture, that they enter the ftone while yet 
in a fpongy ftate; and, from the petrifying quality 
of the water, that the whole rock afterwards hard- 
ens round them by degrees. Thus it was fup- 
pofed that any penetrating quality was unjuftly 
afcribed to them, as they only bored into a {oft 
fubftance, which became indurated by time. 
This opinion, however, has been confuted in the 
moft fatisfactory manner by Dr. Bohads, who ob- 
ferved, that many of the pillars of the temple of 
Serapis at Puteoli were penetrated by thefe ani- 
mals. Hence he very rationally concludes, that 
the Pholades muft have penetrated them pofterior 
to their erection; for no artificer would have la- 
boured a pillar into form, had it been honey- 
combed by worms in the quarry. In fhort, 
there can be no doubt but that the pillars were 
perfectly found when erected ; and that thefe ani- 
mals attacked them during the time they continued 
buried under water by means of an earthquake 
which fwallowed up the city. 

From hence it appears, that in all nature there 
is not a greater inftance of perfeverance and pa- 
tience than what the Pholas appears to exhibit. 
Furnifhed with the blunteft and fofteft auger, by 


flow, reiterated, and fuccefsful applications, it ef- 


fects what other animals are incapable of perform- , 


ing by force, penetrating the hardeft bodies by 
means of it’s tongue alone. When, while yet 
naked and very fmall, it has gained an entrance, 
and has buried it’s body in the ftone, it there con- 
tinues for life at it’s eafe; the fea-water which en- 
ters by the little aperture fupplying it with what- 
ever it’s nature demands. When at any time 
the animal has admitted too great a quantity of 
water, it is obferved to fpurt it out of it’s hole 
with fome degree of violence; and on this feem- 
ingly fpare diet it quickly grows larger, and foon 
finds itfelf under the neceffity of enlarging both 
it’s habitation and it’s fhell. 

The motion of the Pholas is flow beyond con- 
ception; it’s progrefs keeps pace with the growth 
of it’s body; and, in proportion as it acquires 
magnitude, it makes it’s way farther into the 
rock. When it has penetrated to a certain 
lenoth, it changes it’s former direction, and hol- 
lows downward; till at laft, when it’s habitation is 
compleated, the whole apartment refembles the 
hole of a tobacco-pipe, the aperture in the fhank 
being that by which the animal entered. 

Thus immured in it’s rocky cell, the Pholas 
lives in darknefs, indolence, and plenty; never 
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has penetrated ; and feeming fully fatisfied with 
being enclofed in it’s own fepulchre: the influx of 
fea-water, that enters by it’s little gallery, fup- 
plies all it’s wants; and, without any other fufte- 
nance, it grows from feven to eight inches ia 
length, and proportionably thick. The hell 
which covers the animal in the body of the rock 
affumes different forms; being fometimes com- 
pofed of a number of valves; and fometimes re- 
fembling a tube with holes at either end, one for 
receiving it’s food, and the other for voiding it’s 
excrements. 

Neverthelefs, though the Pholas is thus ims 
mured, it is not that folitary animal which it at 
firft fight appears to be: it fometimes proceeds a 
great way into the heart of the rock, penetrates 
into the retreats of others of the fame fpecies, and 
frequently croffes their galleries. Whether this 
meeting of the kinds be accidental or of choice, 
few can prefume to determine; but certain it is, 
they are moft commonly found in numbers in the 
fame rock, and fometimes above twenty are dif- 
covered within a few inches of each other. 

Thefe creatures are found in great numbers at 
Ancona, in Italy; they are alfo difcovered along 
the fhores of Normandy and Poitou, in France; 
and on the coafts of Scotland and Wales. Their 
flefh is generally confidered as a peculiar delicacy 
at the tables of the luxurious. 

PHOSGAS. An appellation by which fome 
ornithologifts exprefs a bird of the duck kind, 
about the fize of the common widgeon. The body 
is remarkably flat; the beak and legs are blue; 
and the head and neck are brownifh, variegated 
with numerous triangular black fpots. 

PHOXINUS. A claffical name by which 
ome authors exprefs the roach and the minnow. 

PHRYGANEA. A genus of the neuroptera 
order of infects: the characters of which are; that 
the mouth is deftitute of teeth; the palpi are four, 
and the ftemmata three; the antennz are longer 
than the thorax; and the wings are incumbent, 
the longer being folded. 

Linnzus enumerates twenty-four different fpe- 
cies. See Cape-Worm. 

PHYCIS. A fifh of the truttaceous kind; 
more ufually called callarias, or afellus callarias; 
and tinca marina, or fea-tench. 

Puycis is alfo an appellation given by Artedi, 
after Ariftotle, Pliny, and other ancient natura- 
lifts, toa fifh nearly allied to the genus of the 
blenni; called by fome trebius and fuca; and, ac- 
cording to Rondeletius, denominated tinca mae 
rina by the Italians. Salvian, however, contra- 
dicts this affertion; and the matter is yet unde- 
cided among ichthyologifts. 

PHYSALUS. An appellation by which 
Rondeletius expreffes a fpecies of fea-infect of the 
f{colopendra marina kind; fuppofed by fome to be 
fynonimous with the fcolopendra marina or cen- 
tipes of the Irifh fea, defcribed by Molyneux; 
but, on an accurate inveftigation, this does not 
appear to be the cafe. The Phyfalus of Ronde- 
letius has no: mouth, whereas the fea centipes of 
Ireland has a remarkably large one: that of Ron- 
deletius is wider in the middle, and tapers at each 
end; but the Irifh kind 1s largeft at the head, and 
tapers from thence all the way to the tail. Ron- 
deletius’s has tubercles on the back, but that 
found in the Irifh fea has only hairy ftripes; the 
former is poifonous, the latter is by no means fo. 
On the whole, we may fafely conclude, that thefe 
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are two diftinét fpecies of the fame genus. See 
SCOLOPENDRA. 

PHYSETER. A genus of fifhes of the pla- 
guri kind in the Artedian fyftem, but of the order 
of cete and clafs of mammalia in the Linnzean di- 
ftribution. The diftinguifhing charaéters are 
thefe: that the teeth are crooked, and arranged 
only in the lower jaw; that there is one high fin 
or fpine on the back; and a fiftula or pipe in the 
forehead. 

Artedi mentions two fpecies’ of this genus; 
namely, the Phyfeter with the upper jaw longer 
than the under, and a long fpine on the back; and 
the Phyfeter with a very high back fin, and the 
tops of the teeth flat. 

The former, which is the Phyfeter Microps of 
Linnezus, and the Blunt-headed Cachalot of 
Pennant, has an exceeding large head, occupying 
near half the body, and thicker than any part of 
it; the upper jaw extends five feet farther than the 
under one; the eyes are remarkably fmall, being 
fearcely larger than thofe of a haddock; and the 
fiftula or pipe, which is placed a little above the 
centre of the head, is divided into two channels, 
covered with the fame operculum. The teeth are 
forty-four in number, falciform, roundifh, a little 
flatted, thickeft and moft arched in the middle, 
and terminating at the end in a fharp-pointed 
cone. 

The latter fpecies, the Phyfeter Turfio of Lin- 
nzus, has alfo a very large head, in the middle of 
whicli is fituated the fiftula or pipe ; and the dorfal 
fin ftands fo high, that it has fometimes been com- 
pared to the mizen-matt of a fhip. 

Befides thefe two fpecies, Linnaeus mentions 
two others; the Catodon, without a dorfal fin, 
and with the fpout-hole at the extremity of the 
nofe; and the Phyfeter Macrocepalus or Catodon 
without a back fin, and the fpout-hole in the 
head. 

The term Phyfeter being of Greek origin, is 
derived from the verb Phufao, to Blow: a name 
which the animal received from a quality it pof- 
feffes of admitting a great quantity of water, and 
ejecting it again with confiderable violence. 

PHYSTA. An appellation given by Gefner, 
and fome others, to the fifh called by the Greeks 
and moderns Ballerus. Artedi denies it’s claim 
to any generical name; ranking it as a genus of 
the cyprini, to which it evidently belongs; and 
diftinguifhing it from others of that numerous 
tribe by the fpecific name of the very broad and 
thin cyprinus, with forty rays in the pinna ani. 

PIABA. A fmalli frefh-water fifh caught in 
the Brazils, and fome other parts of America. It 
is about the fize of the common minnow; and it’s 
fiefh is extremely delicate. 

PIABUCU. An American fifh, about fix in- 
ches Jong, and one inch and a half broad. The 
belly is a little prominent; the irides are filvery; 
the tail is bifid; and the fcales are of a filvery co- 
lour, with a broad white line running along the 
fides, above which the back is olivaceous, mixed 
with a fhining green. 

This fifh is extremely ravenous; and fo fond of 
blood, that if a man enters the water with any ex- 
coriation or wound in his flefh, it will eagerly ad- 
vance and fuck it. 

PICA. Aclaftical appellation for the magpye. 

Pica is alfo a name by which fome authors ex- 
prefs the lanius or butcher-bird. 

PICA MARINA, the Sea-ple ; called alfo the 
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Hematopus. It is about the fize of the cornmott 
magpie: the beak 1s long, ftraight, and reddifh; 
ending in a point, and feemingly well adapted for 
removing fhell-fith from the rocks, it’s ordinary 
food. The legs are red; the toes are in part con- 
nected by a membrane; the head, neck, back, 
throat, and half the breaft, together with the 
rump, are black; and the tail and wings are half 
black and half white. 

This bird is common on the weftern fhores of 
England, and on the coafts of Wales. 

Pica Marina is alfo ufed by Gefner, though 
improperly, to exprefs the bird commonly known 
by the name of Anas Arctica Clufii. See Purrin. 

PICACUROBA. A Brazilian fpecies of pi- 
geon, of a greyifh colour, variegated with a red- 
difh brown, and with very red legs and feet. 

PICAE, Pyes. In the Linnzan fyftem of na- 
ture, a whole order of birds; the general character 
of which is, that the beak is convex, and flatted 
above. To this order belong twenty-two genera, 
and two hundred and forty-three fpecies. See 
Parrot, Toucan, Crow, Birp or Paraprss, 
Oriote, Cuckow, Kino’s FisHer, Hoopos, 
Creeper, &c. 

Under this clafs of birds may be arranged all 
that noify, reftlefs, chattering, teazing tribe, which, 
from the raven down to the fmaller genera, flutter 
round our habitations; and, rather with the fpirit 
of pilferers than of robbers, make free with the 
fruits of human induftry. 

Of all the other clafles, this feems to be that 
which the leaft contributes to furnifh out the 
pleafures, or fupply the neceffities of man. The 
falcon hunts for him; the poultry tribe fupplies 
him with luxurious food; the little fparrow race 
delight him with the melody of their warbling; 
the crane kind conftitutes a ftudied variety in his 
entertainments; and the clafs of anferes are not 
only delicate in their flefh, but many of them ex- 
tremely ufeful on account of their feathers. But, 
among the Pye kind, there are few, except the pi- 
geon, that are in any refpect ufeful; they tend ra- 
ther to teaze man than to affit or amufe him: 
like faithlefs fervants, they are attached to his 
neighbourhood, becaufe they derive their chief 
fuftenance from his labours; but their principal 
ftudy is what they can plunder in his abfence, 
while the forfeiture of their lives makes him no 
atonement for their depredations. 

But though, with refpeét to man, this whole 
clafs is rather noxious than beneficial; though he 
may juftly confider them in the light of falfe, 
noify, troublefome neighbours ; yet, with refpec 
to each other, no clafs of birds are fo ingenious, 
fo active, or fo well adapted for fociety. Could 
we fuppofe a kind of morality among birds, we 
fhould find that thefe are by far the moft induf- 
trious, the moft faithful, the moft conftant, and 
the moft connubial. The rapacious kinds drive 
out their young before they are fit to ftruggle with 
adverfity, or procure their food with eafe; but the 
Pye kind cherifh their offspring to the laft. The 
poultry clafs are faithlefs, and promifcuous in 
their amours; but thefe live in pairs, and their at- 
tachments are wholly confined to each other. The 
fparrow kind frequently overleap the bounds of 
nature, and form illicit varieties; but thefe keep 
within the moft rigid bounds: they live in har- 
mony with each other; every fpecies is true to it’s 
kind; and tranfmits an unpolluted, unmixed race, 
to pofterity, As other birds generally build 
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their nefts in rocks, or on the ground, thefe fhew 
an invariable predileétion for trees and bufhes. 
The male participates in the toil of building the 
neft; and often relieves his mate in the duties of 
incubation: both take this office by turns; and, 
when the young are excluded, both are equally 
active in making an ample provifion. 

Birds of the Pye kind fometimes live in focie- 
ties, in which general laws are obferved; and a 
fpecies of republican form of government is ob- 
ferved among them. They not only watch for 
the general fafety, but for that of every other bird 
of the grove. How often are fowlers difap- 
pointed in their game, by the alarming note of a 
crow or a magpie! It’s fingle voice gives the 
whole feathered tribe warning, and teaches them 
to fecure a retreatin due time. 

Nor are thefe birds lefs remarkable for their 

capacity for inftruction than their inftinéts. 
There is an apparent cunning or archnefs in the 
leoks of the whole tribe; and ravens and crows 
may be taught to fetch and carry like a fpaniel. 
Indeed, many of this tribe, without any previous 
inftruction, are but too fond of fuch exercife. 
Every perfon mutt be fenfible what a paffion they 
have for brilliant objects, and fuch toys as man- 
kind frequently value. A whole family has been 
alarmed by the lofs of a ring; every fervant has 
been fufpected in turn; when, to the confufion 
and amazement of falfe accufers, it has been found 
in the neft of a tame magpie or jack-daw, where 
it was leaft of all expected. 
’ However, as this clafs is extremely numerous, 
it is not to be fuppofed that the manners of all 
are alike: fome few are gentle, and ferviceable to 
man; others are noxious, capricious, and noily. 
In a few general characters they all agree; in hav- 
ing hoarfe voices, flight aétive bodies, and a faci- 
lity of flight that baffles even the fwifteft and 
boldeft of the rapacious kinds in the purfuit. 

PICICTLI. A bird defcribed by Nierem- 
berg as a native of the Spanifh Weft Indies. 
It’s head and neck are black; and it’s whole 
body is grey. It is a bird of paffage, making 
it’s appearance in Mexico a little after the rainy 
{eafon; but the place where it breeds is un- 
known. a4 

PICKERELL. A provincial appellation for 
the jack or pike. 

PICUIPINIMA. A Brazilian fpecies of pi- 
geon, not much larger than the fky-lark. The 
head, neck, and wings, are of a pale lead-colour, 
with a black femilunar mark at the extremity of 
each wing; but the long wing-feathers, which 
are feen when the wings are expanded in flying, 
are of a reddifh brown hue on one fide, and black- 
ith on the other, with black tips. The tail is 
long, and variegated with black, white, and 
brown; and the plumage on the belly is white, 
marked with femilunar fpots. 

PICUS, or PICUS MARTIUS. A large 
genus of birds of the wood-pecker kind; the cha- 
=) ° 
ra¢ters of which are thefe: that they have a 
ftraight, hara, ftrong, fharp bill, proper for mak- 
ing holes in trees; anda very long, cylindric- 
fhaped tongue, terminated by a fharp, bony fpine, 
ferrated or notched at each end, adapted for feiz- 
ing on, and tearing their food. Their thighs are 
very fhort and ftrong; their toes are four in num- 
ber, placed two before and two behind; and their 
tails are fliff, and bent downwards, confilting of 
ten feathers, bare at their extremities. 

Some underftand the word Picus in a larger 
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fenfe, comprehending under it the Sitta, Picus 
Murarius, Junco, Certhia, and all birds that climb 
trees. In this extenfive fenfe the characters of 
the genus are; that they have very fhort, thick, 
{trong legs, adapted to-the running up the bo- 
dies and branches of trees. 

In the Linnzean diftribution of nature, the Pi- 
cus conftitutes a diftin&t genus of birds of the or- 
der of pice. The characters of this genus, ac- 
cording to that celebrated naturalift, are; that the 
bill is ftraight and angular, terminating in the 
form of a wedge; that the noftrils are covered — 
with briftly feathers, refleCted downwards; that 
the tongue is long, cylindric, formed for feizing 
worms, fharp-pointed, and jageed; and that the 
feet are formed for climbing. Linneus enume- 
rates twenty-one fpecies. 

PICUS IMBRIFCETUS; the Picus Princi- 
palis of Linnzus. An American bird defcribed 
by Nieremberg, and called by the natives Qua- 
toto-mimi. It is about the fize of the hoopoe: 
the beak is long; the head is fmall and red, 
adorned with a beautiful creft of the fame colour; 
on each fide of the neck a broad white line paffes 
on to the breaft; and the lees and feet, which 
prove it’s affinity to the wocd-pecker tribe, are 
of a blueifh colour. It builds on high trees; 
feeds on infects; and is principally found near the 
fhores of the South Sea. See Ipecu. 

PICUS MURARIUS. An appellation by 
which fome ornithologifts exprefs the bird known 
in England by the name of the wall-creeper, and 
improperly ranked among the Pici; it belonging 
to the genus of certhia, or creeper, which, exclu- 
five of this fpecies, comprehends twenty-four 
others, It is about the fize of the common {par- 
row: the bill is black, long, and flender; the 
head, neck, and back, are grey; the breatt is 
white; and the wings are partly grey, and partly 
red. The tail is fhort and black; the long wing- 
feathers, the lower part of the belly, and the legs, 
(which are fhort) are of the fame colour. 

This bird is common in Italy, Germany, and 
fome parts of France. It is extremely lively and 
active; and as the common wood-pecker climbs 
trees, and feeds on the infeéts in their cracks and 
cavities; fo this bird runs up old walis, and feeds 
on what it finds in their interftices. 

PICUS NIDUM SUSPENDENS. A name 
by which fome have expreffed the galbula; a yel- 
low bird of the thrufh kind, remarkable for it’s 
beauty, and the curious manner of fufpending 
it’s neft. 

PICUS SALUTIFERUS. An appellation 
under which Nieremberg has defcribed a Mexi- 
can bird, called by the natives Henquecholtototl. 
It is about the fize of the common blackbird: the 
beak is long and black; the head, and part of the 
neck, are red, the former being adorned with a 
red creft; and the breaft and belly are grey. 

This bird is of the wood-pecker kind; and re- 
ceives it’s name from the fuppofed virtues of it’s 
feathers, particularly thofe of the creft, in curing 
the head-ach. 

PIERCER. The Englith appellation for that 
genus of fhell-fith more commonly called the te- 
redo; the ¢iftinguifhing character of which is, 
that the fhell is flender and bending, 

PIETERMAN. A name ufed by fome ich- 
thyologifts to exprefs a fith of the cuculus kind, 
approaching to the nature of the draco marinus, 
or weever; and more ufually defcribed by it’s 
Brazilian appellation, Niqui. 
PIEXE- 
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PIEXE-GALLO. A Brazilian fifh; called 
alfo, in the language of the aborigines, Abaca- 
tuaia; which bears a pretty near relemblance to 
the dorée or faber. 

PIEXE-PORCO. An appellation under 
which fome have expreffed the monoceros pifcis, 
or unicorn fifth of Clufius. It’s mouth fomewhat 
refembles that of a hog. 

PIGEON. In the Linnean fyftem of ornitho- 
logy, a diftinét genus of birds of the order of paf- 
feres; and, according to fome authors, of the order 
of pice: the diftinguifhing characters of which 
are; that the tongue is whole and even; that the 
beak is ftraight, and icurfy at the bafe; and that 
the noftrils are long, and externally covered with 
a tumid membrane. 
fpecies; the moft curious of which, together 
with fome non-defcripts in the Englith language, 
follow. 

Picton, Common; the Columba C&nas of 
Linneus. This bird, and all it’s beautiful varie- 
ties, derive their origin from one fpecies, the ftock- 
dove; the name implying the ftock or ftem from 
which the other domeftic kinds have proceeded. 
In it’s natural ftate, this fpecies is of a deep blue- 
ith afh-colour; the breatt is dafhed with a fine va- 
rying green and purple; the fide of the neck with 
a fplendid copper colour; and the wings. are 
marked with two black bars, one on the quill- 
feathers, the other on the coverts. The back is 
white; and the tail is barred near it’s end with 
black. Such are the colours of the Pigeon ina 
ftate of nature; and from thefe fimple tints the art 
of man has produced a variety which words can 
neither defcribe nor fancy fuggeft. Nature, how- 
ever, preferves her general outline; and though 
the form and colour of thefe birds may be altered 
by art, their natural habits and inclinations {till 
remain unchanged. 

This Pigeon is eafily induced to build in arti- 
ficial cavities; and, from the temptation of a ready 
fabfittence, is ufually tamed without much diffi- 
éulty. From the domeftic Pigeon many elegant 
varieties may be produced; which are diftin- 
guifhed by names expreffive of their feveral pro- 
perties: fuch as tumblers, carriers, jacobines, 
croppers, pouters, vents, turbits, owls, nuns, &c. 
But it would be idle to attempt an enumeration 
of all; for fo much are their figure and colour un- 
der human controul, that bird-fanciers, by cou- 
pling a male and a female of different forts, can, 
according to their phrafe, breed them to a feather. 

The domeftic Pigeon breeds every month; 
but, during fevere weather, it is neceffary to fup- 
ply it with food: at other times it may be left to 
provide for itfelf, and it’s owner is fufficiently re- 
paid for affording it prote€tion. It lays two 
white eggs, which ufually produce young ones of 
different fexes. After the eggs are laid, the fe- 
male continues to fit about fitteen days, relieved 
at intervals by the male. ‘Their turns are gene- 

ally regulated with great exactitude: the female 
fits from about four in the evening till nine the 
next morning; at which time the is relieved by 
the male, who fupplies her place till about three, 
while fhe is fearching for provifions abroad. Thus 
they alternately fit till the young are excluded. 
If, during this term, the female neglects her duty, 
the male purfues her, and drives her to her nett; 
and if the male does not return at the expected 
time, the female retaliates with equal feverity. 

When the young Pigeons are hatched, they 
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require ho food for the three firft days; but they 
muft be kept warm during that period, a duty 
which the female takes upon herfelf, never leaving 
them but while fhe takes a little food for her 
own fupport. After this they are fed for eight 
or ten days with whatever the parent birds have 
collected in the fields, or treafured up in their 
crops, from whence they difcharge it into the 
mouths of their expectant offspring. This mode 
of feeding the young from the crop, in birds of 
this kind, differs from that of all others. Pi- 
geons, it is well known, live folely on grain and 
water: thefe are mixed together in their crops, 
and digefted in proportion as the animals lay in 
their provifions. But when about to feed their 
young, which are extremely voracious, they take 
in amore plentiful fupply, to give the food a kind 
of half maceration, in order to adapt it to their 
tender appetites. For this purpofe, Nature has 
provided very large crops for birds of the Pigeon 
tribe; and that variety called croppers diftend 
them in fuch a manner, that their breafts appear 
larger than their bodies. The neceffity for this 
peculiar mechanifm is very obvious: the young, 
with open mouths, receive from their crop this 
tribute of affection; and are thus fed about three 
times daily. The males ufually fupply the young 
females with food, and the females perform the 
fame office for the young males. At firft, the 
young are ferved with food confiderably mace- 
rated; but as they grow older, the parents gra- 
dually diminifh the trouble of the preparation, 
and at length fend them forth to fhift for them- 
felves. However, when they have plenty of pro- 
vifions, they do not wait for the total difmiffion 
of their young: for it is not uncommon to fee 
young ones almoft fit for flight, and eggs hatch- 
ing at the fame time in the identical nett. 

The fidelity of the turtle-dove is become pro- _ 
verbial; but the Pigeon of the dove-houfe can 
boaft of no fuch conftancy, having imbibed licen- 
tioufnefs from man, among it’s other domeftic 
habits.. Two males frequently quarrel about the 
fame miftrefs; and fometimes, being difpleafed 
with their refpective mates, have been known to 
make an exchange, and live with their new com- 
panions in perfect harmony. 

The produce of domeftic Pigeons is fo very 
amazing, that from a fingle pair near fifteen 
thoufand may be bred in the {pace of four years. 
Stock-doves, however, feldom breed above twice 
ayear; for during the winter months they are fo 
fully employed in providing for their own pre- 
fervation, that they neglect tranfmitting a pofte- 
rity. But they have a ftronger attachment to 
their young than thofe which breed often ; owing, 
perhaps, to their affections being lefs divided by 
the multiplicity of the claimants. 

Pigeons are extremely perfpicacious; and their 
auditory organs are very clear. They are alfo 
very {wift in flight, particularly when purfued by 
the hawk or the kite. They are cregarious by 
nature ; bill in their courtfhip; and utter a mourn- 
ful or plaintive note. 

A lord of a manor may erect a Pigeon-houfe 
upon his land, but atenant muft obtain his lord’s 
licence to render it legal : and when perfons fhoot 
at or kill Pigeons within a certain diftance of the 
Pigeon-houfe, they are liable to a forfeiture. 

That a Pigeon-houfe may be ere€ted to ad- 
vantage, it is neceffary to pitch on a convenient 
fituation ; and none is more proper than the mid- 
die 
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dle of a fpacious court-yard ; becaufe Pigeons be- 
ing naturally timid, they are alarmed at the fmall- 
eft noife. With regard to the fize of the dove- 
houfe, that muft depend entirely on the number 
of birds intended to be kept ; but it fhould rather 
be too large than too little: and as to its form, the 
circular fhould be preferred to the fquare; becaufe 
rats cannot fo eafily climb up the former as the 
latter. It is alfo much more commodious; be- 
caufe a perfon, by means of a ladder turning on 
it’s axis, may vifit all the nefts in the houfe 
without the leaft difficulty, which cannot be ef- 
fected in a fquare houfe. 

A Pigeon-houfe fhould alfo be built in the vi- 
cinity of water, that the birds may convey it to 
their young ; and, as they carry it in their bills, 
it acquires a wholefome warmth before it is con- 
fiened to their offspring. The covering of the 
houfe fhould be fo very compact, that no poffi- 
bility may remain of any wet penetrating ; and the 
whole ftructure fhould be covered with hard plaif- 
ter, and white-wafhed within and without. There 
fhould be neither window nor aperture to the 
eaftward ; but thefe fhould always face the fouth, 
that the rays of the fun, of which Pigeons are 
very fond, may have free accefs. 

The nefts in a Pigeon-houfe fhould confit of 
fquare holes, made in the walls, of a fufficient 
fize to admit the cock and thehento ftand in them. 
The firft range of thefe nefts fhould not be lefs than 
four feet from the ground, and the wall under- 
neath very fmooth, that rats may not be able to 
reach them. Thefe nefts fhould be arranged in 
quincunx order, and not dire¢tly over each other : 
nor fhould they be continued any higher than 
within three feet of the top of the wall; and the 
upper row fhould be covered with a board project- 
ing a confiderable diftance from the wall, left vermin 
fhould find fome means or other to come at them. 

Duhamel thinks that Pigeons neither feed 
on green corn, nor have bills fufficiently ftrong 
to fearch for it’s feeds in the earth; but only pick 
up fuch grains as are not covered, which would 
infallibly perifh, or become the prey of other 
animals. ‘ From the time of the fprouting of the 
corn,’ fays he, ‘ Pigeons live chiefly on the 
feeds of wild uncultivated plants, and therefore 
confiderably leffen the quantity of weeds that 


would otherwife {pring up; as will appear from _ 


a jutt eftimate of the quantity of grain neceffary 
to feed all the Pigeons of a well-ftocked dove- 
houfe.” But Worlidge and Lifle adduce facts in 
oppofition to this opinion. The latter relates, that 
a farmer in his neighbourhood affured him he had 
known an acre fown with peas; and rain com- 
ing on, fo that they could not be harrowed in, 
every pea was carried off in half a day’s time, by 
Pigeons. And the former fays, that it is to be 
obferved, wherever a flight of Pigeons alights, 
there they fill themfelves, and return again where 
they firft rofe, thus traverfing a whole field in order. 

Indeed, the injury which thefe birds do the 
hufbandman is fuch, that we may fafely rank them 
among fome of his greateft enemies: and the 
greater, becaufe farmers in general have not the 
privilege of erecting dove- houfes ; whereby they 
might receive a fhare of their own fpoils; none 
but the rich being allowed this privilege. The 
poor are deterred even from the defence of their 
own property by the feverity of the laws: for, by 
an act paffed in the reign of his prefent Majefty, 
it was enacted, that if any perfon fhall fhoot at, 
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or by any any means kill or take, with a wilful 
intent to deftroy any Pigeon, he fhall, on convic- 
tion thereof, by confeffion or oath of one witnels, 
before one juftice, forfeit twenty fhillings to the 
profecutor ; and, if not immediately paid, fuch 
juftice fhall commit him to the gaol or houfe of 
correction, for any term not exceeding three 
months, nor lefs than one; unlefs the penalty be 
fooner paid. 

The Pigeon was the favourite bird of Venus. 
According to Homer, Pigeons took care to pro-— 
vide for the nourifhment of Jupiter; a fable 
founded on the fame word fignifying, inthe Phoe- 
nician language, either a Prieft or a Pigeon; for 
it 1s faid that the priefts of Cybele took care of 
the nourifhment of Jupiter. The inhabitants of 
Afcalon entertained a fovereign refpeét for Pigeons: 
they neither prefumed to kill nor eat them, through 
fear of feeding on their gods themfelves. Pigeons 
were alfo confecrated by the Affyrians; becaufe 
they believed that the foul of their famous Queen 
Semiramis had fled to heaven in the fhape of adove. 

Silius Italicus informs us, that two Pigeons 
formerly refted on Thebes: that one few to Do- 
dona, where it communicated the virtue of deli- 
vering oracles to an oak; and that the other, 
which was white, pafled over the fea to Lybia, 
where it fettled on the head of a ram, between the 
two horns, and gave oracles to the people of Mar- 
marica. The Pigeon of Dodona alfo delivered 
oracles. Philoftratus fays it was of gold; that it 
fettled on an oak, furrounded by people who went 
thither, either to facrifice, or confultthe oracle; and 
that there were always priefts and priefteffes there, 
who gained a good maintenance by the obla- 
tions. And, if we may credit the poetic Sopho- 
cles, the Pigeons of the foreft of Dodona gave 
Hercules an oracle which determined the end of 
his life. 

Picron, Carrier. See CarriErR. 

Picton, Barsary. This bird is of a dark 
colour, inclining to black; the bill, legs, and 
feet, are black; and round the eyes there is a 
{mall flefhy circle. A tuft of feathers rifes from 
the back part of the neck, over the top of the 
head. Some of this kind are feathered on the legs 
and feet, but others are not. They likewife differ 
in colour; but the blackeft are moft efteemed. 

Picreon, JaconinE. ‘This bird is alfo called 
the capper, from a tuft of feathers on the back 
part of the head, turning towards the neck, like 
the cap or cowl of amonk, The bill is fhort ; 
and the irides are perlaceous. 

Picron, BROAD-TAILED SHAKER. ‘This va- 
riety receives it’s name from it’s head and neck 
being continually in motion. The number of it’s 
tail-feathers is twenty-fix ; and, when the bird 
walks, it carries it’s tail upright like a hen. There 
is another variety, denominated the narrow-tailed 
Shaker. 

Piczron, Runt. This is the greater domettic 
Pigeon; being nearly as large as a pullet. It 
varies it’s feathers like the common fort ; and flies 
much flower than other kinds. 

Picron, Tumsier. Birds of this fpecies are 
of various colours. They receive their name 
from their extraordinary motions in flying, fre- 
quently turning themfelves in the air, and pro- 
ceedirg with an undulating and irregular motion. 

Piczon, Hermer. The head, tail, and prime 
feathers of the wings, in this fpecies, are of a 
diftinét colour from the reft of the body. 

PIGEON, 
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Picson, Wiip, or Brazizt; the Picui Pinima 
of Marcgrave. ‘This bird is about the fize of a 
lark : the bill is brown, and fhaped like that of 
the common Pigeon; the eyes are black, furround- 
ed with bright yellow irides ; the head, the top of 
the neck, the fides, back, and wing-feathers, are 
afh-coloured, and extremely long: the tail is of 
a brownifh afh-colour ; but, in fome varieties, it is 
white, and black about the middle. The fea- 
thers on the belly are white, with brown edges ; 
and the legs and feet are of the fame colour. The 
flefh of this fpecies is reckoned very delicate. 

Prczon, Mexican. This fpecies is entire- 
ly of a dufky colour, except the breaft and the 
extremities of the wings, which are of a dirty 
white; and the irides are red. 

Piceon, RinG-TaILeD, oF Jamaica. This 
{pecies is about fifteen inches long ; and the ex- 
panfion of the wings is twenty inches. The bill 
has a double protuberance at the bafe, near the 
noftrils ; and the irides are red. The head, neck, 
and breaft, are purplifh ; the belly is white ; the 
upper part of the neck is of a greenifh purple hue, 
fhining and changeable; the back and tail are 
of a palifh blue; and the wings are dufky. 

Piceon, Batp Pate, or Jamaica. This 
fpecies is about eleven inches long, and eighteen 
in breadth. The bill is half an inch long, red at 
the bafe, and protuberant, but white below the 
nottrils. In old birds, the top of the head is 
white, from whence their name is derived. The 
body is wholly of a dark blue colour, except the 
upper part of the neck, which is of a changeable 
blue and green. 

Picton, GREENLAND. ‘Che eyes of this bird 
are black, with yellow irides ; and on the covert- 
feathers of each wing there is a white fpot, but 
in every other part the body is black. There 
are twenty-feven feathers in each wing; and the 
feos and feet are of a bright red colour. 

Picton, Curnesr. This bird, which is of a 
moderate fize, has a blueifh afh-coloured bill ; 
and the irides are of a beautiful white. The fides 
of the head are yellow; but the top, and the 
fpace round the eyes, are cinereous. The ex- 
tremities of the feathers on each fide of the head 
and neck are red; and there are blue feathers 
about the rife of the wings. The hind part of the 
neck and the back are brown ; and the extremities 
of the feathers are black: thofe on the fhoulders 
are lighter, and variegated at the tips with black 
and white. The firft and laft covert-feathers are 
black, with white external edges; the long fea- 
thers of the wings are black, with white edges ; 
and the breaft and belly are of a beautiful pale 
rofe-colour. The tail, which is compofed of 
twelve feathers, is a mixture of dufky and bright ; 
the legs and feet are red; and the claws are 
black. ; 

Picton, Woop, or Carorina. This fpe- 
cles pretty nearly refembles that of the fame name 
in England, except that it has a longer tail. About 
two lundred miles fromm the fea-coaft of Carolina, 
tuefe birds are found in prodigious numbers : 
they are generaily very fat; and their fleth is 
efieemed excellent. 

Prcoron, TRIANGULAR SroTtep. This beauti- 
ful fpecies, which was firft defcribed by Edwards, 
is a native of the interior parts of Africa. The 
bill is dutky; the irides are of a bright yellow co- 
jour, inclining toa gold; and round the eyes there 
is a pace of red, without any feathers. The whole 
head, neck, belly, thighs, and coverts under the 
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tail, are of a light afh-colour, in fome places in- 


clining to white; the feathers all round the neck 
end in fharp points, tinged on their edges with 
a red vinous colour; the upper part of the back, 
the coverts of the wings, and fome of the quills 
next the body, are of a pleafant reddifh brown, in 
fome pofitions appearing purplifh; and all the co- 
verts of the wings, and a few of the quills next 
the body, are beautifully painted with triangular 
white fpots. The greater quills are black, the 
edges of the webs being fomewhat lighter; the 
lower part of the back and rump is white; the 
feathers which cover the tail are of a light afh- 
colour; the tail-feathers are of a dark afh; the 
legs are reddifh; and the claws are brown. 

Picton, Great-crowneD, Inp1an. Though 
this bird unqueftionably belongs to the Pigeon 
family, itis nearly as Jarge asa turkey. The bill is 
ftraight, and black ; and from the upper mandible 
on each fide pafs broad fpaces of black, termi- 
nating in points toward the hinder part of the head. 
The irides are red. The head is adorned with a 
towering creft or crown, fuppofed to be always 
erect : it is compofed of very delicate feathers, with 
flender fhafts and fine webs, wholly detached from 
each other. The head, creft, neck, quill-feathers 
of the wings, the tail, and the whole under fide, 
are of a fine lightifh blue afh-colour; the coverts 
of the wings and the middle of the back are of a 
dark reddifh brick-colour ; fome of the firft row 
of coverts above the quills are white, with red tips; 
the remainder of the fame row of coverts, next 
the back, are afh-coloured ; and the legs and feet, 
which are of the ufual conformation, are whitith. 

Picron oF THE Istz or Nicopar. This beau- 
tiful bird is about the fize of a common tame 
Pigeon. The bill is blackith or dufky; and the 
eyes are hazel-coloured, with black pupils. The 
head, neck, breaft, belly, thighs, and coverts be- 
neath the tail, are of a dark blueifh purple hue ; 
the plumage on the neck is long and pointed, re- 
flecting the moft beautiful varying colours; the 
back and upper fides of the wings are green, chang- 
ing to copper and gold; the extreme quills are of 
a fine blue colour, as are the covert-feathers im- 
mediately above them ; and the tips of the quills, 
for a confiderable way, are of a dark dufky blue. 
The tail and upper covert-feathers are white ; and 
the legs and feet are covered with reddifh purple 
{cales. 

Picton, Wurtz, or THE IstF or Lucon. 
This beautiful bird, which was firft defcribed by 
Sonnerat in his Voyage to New Guinea, is about 
the fize of the common European Pigeon. It’s 
whole body is of a fhining white colour; but on 
the breaft, at the bottom of the neck, appear 
a few red feathers, forming a large fpot of a fan- 
guine hue. The feet and the bill are red ; and the 
irides are of a reddith violet-colour. 

Piczon, Grey, oF THE IstE or Lucon. This 
{pecies is fomewhat lefs than the common ftock- 
dove. ‘The top of the head is of a whitifh grey- 
colour ; the hind part of the neck is of a violet- 
hue, varying to green; and the forepart of the 
neck is white. The breaft is adorned with a red 
fanguine {pot, of the moft vivid beauty in the mid- 
dle, but paler towards the extremities. The belly 
is greyifh, fhaded with red ; the back, the prima- 
ries, and the extremity of the tail, are black; 
each wing is marked with three tranfverfe grey 
circular bars, and two black ones; the tail is grey- 
ifh at it’s origin; the billis black; and the feet are 
of a reddifh violet-colour. 
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This fpecies was firft figured and defcribed by 
Sonnerat. 

Picrton, Purpie. This bird, which is a na- 
tive of Java, is about the fize of the common 
Wood-Pigeon. ‘The forehead is of a fine pale 
green colour; the head and neck are of a beauti- 
ful light purple; and the breaft is orange. The 
back, fcapulars, and belly, are of a light green 
hue; the primaries are dufky ; the tail is blueith 
and dufky; and the vent is fcarlet. 

Picton, Pompapour. This beautiful fpecies, 
which is a native of the Ifle of Ceylon, is lefs than 
the turtle-dove. The crown is of a light blue 
colour; the cheeks and chin are of a pale yellow; 
the back, breaft, and belly, are of a light green; 
the coverts of the wings are of a fine pompadour; 
the primaries and fecondaries are black, edged 
with yellow; the tail is long, and of a light green 
hue; and the legs are red. 

Picton, YELLOW-FacED. ‘This fpecies is alfo 
a native of Ceylon. The crown of the head is of 
a light blue colour; the front is of a fine pale yel- 
low; the body and coverts of the wings are of a 
pea-green; the primaries are of a dark dull green, 
edged with yellow; the tail is green; and the legs 
are red. 

To the Pigeons already enumerated might be 
added a copious lift of foreign and domeftic va- 
rieties; but to increaie the catalogue of animals, 
without enlarging the bounds of the fcience, is 
certainly both an unprofitable and unpleafing tatk. 
Pigeons, as previoufly remarked, are all derived 
from one common ftock; they differ but little in 
their nature, though confiderably in their colours; 
they are diffeminated over almoft every part of 
the globe; and are univerfally allowed to be 
erateful to the tafte, though unentertaining to the 
ear. 

PIGEON, SEA. This fifh receives it’s name 
from the peculiar ftructure of it’s head, which is 
fuppofed to refemble that of a Pigeon; while it’s 
breaft is large like thatof a cropper. It’s fkin is 
furnifhed with fcales, and marked with a variety 
of different coloured fpots. It is a very rare fpe- 
cies; and it’s flefh is difagreeable to the tafte. 

PIGNOLETTI. An appellation ufed by fe- 
veral ichthyologifts to exprefs the Aphua Cobitis, 
a fmall fifh of the gobius or fea-gudgeon kind, 
common in the Mediterranean, and expofed to 
fale in the markets of Rome and Venice. 

PIGUS. A fpecies of leather-mouthed fifh, 
approaching to the nature of the carp. It is 
about the fame fize and fhape with the common 
carp; and it’s eyes, fins, and flefhy palate, are ex- 
actly fimilar. A crooked dotted line runs from 
the gills to the tail; the back and fides are blue- 
ifh; and the belly is reddifh. The body is co- 
vered with large fcales, from the middle of every 
one of which rifes a fine pellucid, fharp prickle. 
‘The flefh is efteemed preferable to the common 
carp; and is in feafon about March and April. 

This fifh is caught in the lakes of fome parts of 
Italy ; and feems to be defcribed by Pliny, though 
without a name. In the Artedian fyftem it is 
diftinguifhed by that author under the appel- 
lation of the Cyprinus, called Piclo and Pigus: 
who adds, that the tail is bifid, and the fcales are 
large; that in fpring and autumn white pyramidal 
prickles grow out of the feales, which, after con- 
tinuing about fix weeks, drop off; that the back 
is of a blackifh hue; and the belly white, with a 
faint caft of red. It never exceeds five or fix 
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pounds in weight; and it’s flefh is extremely well 
tafted. 

The Pigus is alfo found in the lakes of the 
Northern nations. 

PIHSSKER. A fifth of the muftela kind, ufu- 
ally known by the appellation of the Muftela Fof- 
filis, or Pifcis Foffilis, the foffile fifth. It commonly 
grows to the length of three inches, though fome- 
times confiderably more: the back is greyith, 
marked with a great number of fpots and tranf- 
verfe ftreaks, partly black, and partly blue; the 
belly is yellow, fpotted with red, black, and 
white; and on each fide there is a longitudinal 
black and white line. Several flefhy excrefcences 
proceed from the mouth, which are expanded in 
fwimming, but contraéted when out of the water. 

Thefe fifh make their way into caverns of the 
earth in the fides of rivers and marfhy places, pe- 
netrating a great way; and are often dug up at a 
confiderable diftance from the water. They feem 
to be nearly of the fame kind with the Fifgum- 
fifh; and poffibly both it and the Pecilia of 
Schonefeldt are the fame. 

PIKE; the Lucius Efox of Linnzus, and 
the Oxyrynchus of the ancient Greeks. The head 
of this fifh is very flat: the upper jaw is broad, 
and fhorter than the lower; and the under jaw 
turns up a little at the end, and is marked with 
minute punctures. The teeth are extremely fharp, 
difpofed in the front of the upper jaw only, but 
in both fides of the lower, in the roof of the 
mouth, and often on the tongue. The opening 
of the mouth is very wide; and the eyes are fmall. 
The dorfal fin, which is placed very low on the 
back, confifts of twenty-one rays; the pectoral is 
compofed of fifteen, the ventral of eleven, and 
the anal of eighteen; and the tail is bifurcated. 

Pikes {pawn in March or April, according to 
the mildnefs of the feafon. When in perfeétion, - 
their colours are very fine, being green fpotted 
with bright yellow; and the gills are of a moft 
vivid full red. When out of feafon, the green 
changes to grey; and the yellow fpots affume a 
palifh hue. 

Thefe fifh are common in moft of the European 
lakes; but the largeft and fineft are found in Lap~ 
land; which, according to Scheffer, are fometimes 
eight feet long. ‘They are taken there in great 
abundance, dried, and exported. ‘The largeft fith 
of this kind ever caught in England weighed 
about thirty-five pounds. 

According to a common report, Pikes were 
firft introduced into England in the reign of 
Henry VIII. about the year 1537. They were 
then fo rare, that a fingle one was fold for double 
the price of a houfe-lamb in the month of Febru- 
ary, and a Pickerel for more than a fat capon. 

All writers who treat of the Pike defcribe it as 
the moft active and voracious of fifhes; and thofe 
of our poets who have contented themfelves with 
barely fkimming the furface of nature, call it the 
tyrant of the watery plain. In faét, in proportion 
to it’s ftreneth and celerity, the Pike does confi- 
derable mifchief; but what are it’s efforts, when 
compared with thofe of the cachalot or the fhark, 
but the petty depredations of a robber put in 
competition with the ravages of a conqueror. 
However, the Pike will attack every fith {maller 
than itfelf; and it is even fometimes choaked in 
attempting to {wallow fuch as are too large for 
it’s gullet. Of what fpecies foever the animals it 
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equence; all are indifcriminately devoured: fo 
that every fith owes it’s fafety to. it’s minutenefs, 
it’s celerity, or it’s courage. Nor does the Pike 
confine it’s appetite to fifth alone; it devours 
frogs; and frequently draws down water-rats and 
young ducks as they fwim about: and Gefner tells 
us that a famifhed Pike once feized a mule by the 
nofe, when drinking; and was not difengaged till 
the animal flung it on fhore. So great is it’s ra- 
pacity, that it will contend with the otter for his 
prey, and even endeavour to force it from him. 
On this account it is dreaded by all other fith: 
and the fmaller kinds fhew the fame deteftation 
and uneafinefs at the fight of their tyrant as little 
birds at the approach of the hawk or the owl; for 
when the Pike lies afleep near the furface of the 
water, as it commonly does, the leffer fifh are ob- 
ferved to fwim round it in vaft numbers, with a 
mixture of caution and terror. 

Pikes are frequently caught in a very peculiar 
manner in the fhallow water of the Lincolnfhire 
fens. The fifherman ufes what is called a crown 
net, which is no other than a hemifpherical baf- 
ket, open at the top and bottom. He ftands at 
the end of one of the little fen-boats, and fre- 
quently lets his bafket down to the bottom of the 
water; then poking a ftick into it, difcovers whe- 
ther he has had any fuccefs by the ftriking of the 
fifth; and after this manner vaft numbers are taken. 

_ The longevity of the Pike is no lefs remarkable 
than it’s voracity. Rzaczynfki tells us of one 
that was ninety years old; while Gefner relates 
that, in the year 1497, a Pike was taken at Hail- 
brun, in Swabia, with a brazen ring affixed to it, 
on which the following words were engraven in 
Greek charafters: ‘ I am the fifh which was firft 
ofall put into this lake by the hands of the gover- 
nor of the univerfe, Frederick I]. the sth of Oc- 
tober 1230.” 

Prxz, Gar. This fith, frequently denominated 
the Sea-needle, comes in fhoals on the Britith 
coafts about the beginning of fummer, preceding 
the mackarel, which it refembles in tafte. It 
fometimes grows to the length of three feet and 
upwards. ‘Thejaws are long, flender, and fharp- 
pointed; the under extends confiderably farther 
‘than the upper; and the edges of both are armed 
with numbers of fhort, flender teeth. The infide 
of the mouth is of a purple colour; the eyes are 
large, with filvery irides; and the noftrils are wide 
and round. The body is flender; the belly is 
quite flat; and the lateral lines are rough. ‘The 
peCtoral fins confift of fourteen rays, the ventral of 
feven, the dorfal of fixteen, and the anal of twenty- 
one; and the tail is much forked. 

When this fifh remains in the water, it’s colours 
are extremely beautiful: the back is of a fine 
green, beneath which appears a rich changeable 
blue and purple; and the fides and belly are of a 
fine filvery hue. 

Prxe, Saury; the Saurus of Rondeletius, and 
the Skipper of the Cornifh. This fifh is about 
eleven inches Jong: the nofe is flender; the jaws 
are produced, and of equal lengths; and the up- 
per mandible is flightly incurvated. The eyes 
are large; and the body is anguilliform, becoming 
fuddenly very fmall towards the tail. On the 
lower part of the back there is a fimall fin; and 
between it and the tail there are fix fpurious ones, 
like thofe of the mackarel: correfponding with 
thefe are the anal fin below, and fix fpurious 


nes; the pectoral and ventral fins are very fall, - 


and the tail is rnuch bifid. The back is dutky; 
and the belly is bright and filvery. 

Great numbers of thefe fifh are fometimes feen 
on the coafts of Scotland. Rondeletius defcribes 
them as natives of the Meditertanean; but {peaks 
of them as a rare kind. 

PILARIS. An appellation by which fome 
ornithologifts exprefs the field-fare. 

PILCHARD. This fifh has a general refem- 
blance to the herring; but differs from it very 
effentially in feveral particulars. The body of 
the Pilchard is lefs compreffed than that of the 
herring, thicker, and rounder; the nofe is fhorter 
in proportion, and turns up; and the under-jaw is 
alfo fhorter: the back is more elevated; and the 
belly is lefs fharp. The dorfal fin of the Pilch- 
ard is placed exactly in the centre of gravity; fo. 
that, when taken up by it, the body preferves an 
equilibrium; whereas that of the herring dips at 
the head. The fcales of the Pilchard adhere very 
clofely; whereas thofe of the herring very eafily 
drop off, The Pilchard is generally lefs than the 
herring; though the former is fatteft, as well as 
fulleft of oil. 

Thefe fifth appear in vaft fhoals off the Cornifh 
coafts about the middle of July, and retire to- 
wards the beginning of winter. Their brumal 
retreat is the fame with that of herrings, as well as 
their motives for migrating: and they affect, dur- 
ing fummer, a warmer latitude; for they are not 
found in any quantities on any of the Britith coafts 
except thofe of Cornwall. 

The arrival of Pilchards is announced nearly 
by the fame tokens as that of herrings. Preda- 
ceous birds and fifhes conftantly attend their pro- 


- grefs; and the whole country prepare to reap the 


advantages of this valuable treafure providentially 
thrown in their way. The natives fometimes in- 
clofe a bay feveral miles in extent with their netst 
called feines. In order to direct them in their 
operations, feveral perfons, denominated huers, 
are ftationed on eminences near the fhore: thefe, 
with brooms in their hands, exhibit fignals how 
far the nets may be extended, and where the 
fhoals of Pilchards are fituated; which they are 
enabled to do from obferving the colour of the 
water, which affumes a particular tincture from 
the fifh under it. By thefe means they frequently 
take twelve or fifteen barrels of them at one 
draught, which they place in heaps on the fhore: 
and it often happens that the quantity caught ex- 
ceeds the falt or the utenfils for curing them; and 
then they are applied to the purpofes of manure. 
This fifhery employs not only great numbers 
of men at fea, training them to naval affairs; but 
alfo numbers of women and children at land, in 
falting and curing the Pilchards; and in making 
boats, nets, ropes, and cafks, for the purpofes of 
taking and preparing them for fale. The poor 
are fed with the fuperfluity of thefe captures; the 
land is manured with the offals; the merchant 
finds the gain of commiffion; and the fifher- 
man a comfortable fubfiftence from his labour. 
‘ Ships,’ fays Dr. Borlafe, ‘ are often freighted 
thither with falt, and into foreign countries with 
the fifh, carrying off at the fame time a great part 
of our tin. The ufual produce of the number of 
hogfheads exported for ten years, from 1747 to 
1756 inclufive, amounted to near thirty thoufand 
hogfheads each year; and every hogfhead has 
amounted, on an average, to the price of one 
pound thirteen fhillings and three-pence. Thus 
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the money paid for Pilchards exported has annu- 
ally returned near fifty thoufand pounds.’ 

The numbers which are fometimes taken at 
one fhooting out of the nets is indeed aftonifh- 
ingly great. Dr. Borlafe affured Mr. Pennant, 
that on the fifth of October 1767, there was at 
one time enclofed in St. Ives’s Bay 7000 hog- 
fheads, each hogfhead containing 35000 fifh; in 
all 245000000. 

PILE-WORMS. A kind of worms of va- 
rious fizes, from three to thirteen inches in length, 
found in the piles of the fea-dikes in Holland. 
Their heads are covered with two hard fhells, or 
hemicrania; which together form a figure refem- 
bling an auger, and with which they bore the 
wood, The beft remedy againft them is to per- 
forate the piles with many holes, each about an 
inch afunder; then to rub them over with varnifh. 
in the hotteft fun; and, while the varnifh is warm, 
to ftrew it over with brick-duft. This operation 
fhould be repeated till the piles are covered with 
a {trong cruft, impenetrable to every infect. 

PILHANNAW. An appellation given by 
the Indians to an American bird of prey, very 
large and bold; defcribed by Joffelyn as being 
four times as big as the European gofhawk, and 
having a remarkable large head. The other 
tribes of birds dread it’s approach; but it princi- 
pally feeds on young quadrupeds. 

PILLVENKEGEN. An appellation given 
by Aldrovandus to a bird of the fnipe kind, fup- 
pofed by many to be the fame with the bird called 
by us the Knot. 

PILOT FISH. This fifh receives it’s name 
from a quality afcribed to it of following the tracks 
of fhips till they reach their harbours. It is about 
the fize of the mackarel ; has a long fmooth head ; 
and a fnout advancing four inches beyond the 
mouth. It has two fmall fins near the head; ano- 
ther fin running along the back from the head to 
the tail; and a third under the belly, of fimilar 
length. The head is very fmall; and the body is 
covered with a lozenge-coloured fkin. 

PINIROLO. A bird of the tringa kind, 
fomewhat approaching to the fand-piper, but 
larger. The bill ts black; the body is of a mixed 


chefnut-colour and black; and the belly and breaft » 


are perfectly white. This bird is common in fe- 
veral parts of Italy. 

PINNA. In the Linnzan fyftem, a genus of 
the teftacea worms. The animal is a lug. The 
fhell is bivalve, fragile, and furnifhed with a 
beard; it gapes at one end; and has a hinge with- 
out atooth. Linnzus enumerates eight fpecies. 

The Pinna Marina, like the mufcle, is held by a 
number of threads, proceeding from it’s body, 
fixed to any adjoining fubftance; and with thefe 
threads it poffeffes the faculty of fpinning, after the 
manner of the fpider and the caterpillar: they are 
alinoft as fine as the threads of the flk-worm; and, 
like them, have at all times been manufactured 
into ufe, The fineft byfius of the ancients was 
fabricated from thefe filaments; and at prefent 
they are manufadtured at Palermo, and feveral 
other places, into gloves, ftockings, and other 
wearing apparel. 

It may be naturally fuppofed that threads of 
fuch a delicate contexturescannot poflibly poffefs 
great ftrength: however, what is wanting in the 
force of each, is made up in the number of them. 
They differ in nothing from the threads of the 
“muicie, except in their firmnefs and length, which 
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in thefe is much greater, and this renders them 
more valuable. In order to make the diftinGion 
ftill more obvious to thoie who are unacquainted 
with the different fpecies, let it be obferved, that 
the Pinna is the filk-worm of the fea, and the 
mufcle the caterpillar. ° 

Several fpecies of the Pinna or nacre are found 
on the Britith coafts. 

PINTADO. An appellation given by the an- 
cient Romans to the Guinea hen. See Guinga 
Hen. 

PIPE FISH. A genus of fith; the diftin- 
guifhing characters of which are: that the nofe is 
long and tubular; that there is no orifice to the 
gills; that the breathing aperture is on the hind 
part of the head; that there are no ventral fins; 
and that the body is covered with a ftrong cruft. 

Pir, Lone; the Synenathus Barbarus of Lin- 
nus. ‘This fpecies is fometimes two feet long, 
but commonly fixteen inches. The nofe is one 
inch in length, compreffed fideways, and reverted 
at the extremity of the lower mandible; and the 
aperture of the mouth is very fmall. The irides 
are red ; and behind each eye there is a deep brown 
line. The body, at the thickeft part, is abour the 
thicknefs of a fwan’s quill, hexaneular from the 
end of the dorfal fin, and from thence to the tail 
quadrangular. The belly is flightly carinated, 
and marked along the middle with a dufky line; 
and under the tail there is a fulcus or groove, fix 
inches and a half long, covered by two longitudi- 


_ nal valves, which at the proper feafon conceal a 


multitude of young fifh. 

The general colour of the Long Pipe is an 
olive brown; the fides are marked with numbers 
of blueifh lines, pointing from the back to the 
belly; the dorfal fin, which is narrow and thin, 
confifts of forty rays; the pectoral fins are com- 
pofed of twelve ; and the anal of three. -The body, 
as far as the vent, is of an equal thicknefs; but 
from thence tapers toa very {mall point. 

When this fifh is dried, it appears as if covered 
with numbers of angular crutts, finely radiated 
from their centre. 

Pipe, Ssort; the Syngnathus Acus of Lin- 
neus. This fifh is fhorter and thicker than the 
former, though it fometimes meafures fixteen in- 
ches in length. The middle of the body, in 
fome, is hexangular; in others, heptangular ; and 
from hence Linnzus confiders them as two fpe- 
cies, though they are more properly varieties of 
the fame. The mouth is fall; the irides are yel- 
low; and clofe behind the head are fituated the 
pectoral fins, which are {mall and fhort. Onthe 
lower part of the back there is one narrow fin; 
and beyond the vent the tail commences, which 
is long and quadrangular; and at it’s extremity | 
there is a round radiated fin. The body is co- 
vered with a ftrong cruft, elegantly divided into 
{mall compartments; the belly is white; and the 
other parts are brown. ; 

Prez, Lirrre; the Syngnathus Ophidion of 
Linnzus. It is about five inches long, flender, 
and tapering off to a point; it wants both the pec- 
toral and tail fins; and is covered with a fmooth 
fkin, whereas the other kinds are furnifhed with a 
cruft. 

This {pecies is not viviparous. On the belly 
of the female there is a long fulcus, in which the 
eggs are difpofed in two or three rows. ; 

PIPER; the Trigla Lyra of Linneus. This 
fifh is frequently caught on the weftern comuet 
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this kingdom; and it’s flefh is extremely admired. 
It fometimes weighs upwards of three pounds. 
The head is large; and that part of the body next 
to itis very thick. The nofe is divided into two 
broad plates, each terminated with three {pines ; 
and on the inner angle of each eye there 1s a {trong 
fpine. The covers of the gills are armed with 
one very fharp and ftrong fpine; and exactly over 
the pectoral fin there is another fpine, very large 
and fharp-pointed. The eyes are large; the lower 
jaw is much fhorter than the upper, and both are 
fet with very minute teeth. The firft dorfal fin 
confifts of nine very ftrong fharp fpines; and the 
fecond, which begins exactly behind the firft, is 
compofed of eighteen foft rays. The pectoral 
fins, which are long, have twelve branched rays; 
the ventral have fix very ftrong and thick rays; 
the anal have eighteen, the firft ray of which 1s 
fpiny; and the tail is fimall, and forked. The 
back, on each fide of the dorfal fin, is befet with 
ftrong and very large {pines, pointing towards the 
tail like the teeth of a faw; the fcales are {mall, 
hard, and rough ; and the lateral line is bent a litrle 
atit’s origin, but proceeds from thence in a ftraight 
direction to the tail. 

PIPERIVORA AVIS. An appellation given 
by fome ornithologifts to the toucan, or Brazilian 
magpie, from it’s feeding on pepper. 

PIPRA. In the Linnzan fyftem of nature, a 
genus of the order of pafferes. The characters 
are: that the bill is fhorter than the head, triangu- 
lar at the bafe, entire, and incurvated at the apex; 
and that the feet are formed for walking. Lin- 
nus enumerates thirteen fpecies. 

Pipra is alfo an appellation ufed by Ariftotle 
and other ancient writers to exprefs the picus va- 
rius major, the great {potted woodpecker or wit- 
wall. 

PIQUE. A name given by the Spaniards to 
an infect of the magnitude of a flea; and called 
by the Indians tung. It is common in the Eaft, 
and Welt Indies; where it eats it’s way into the 
fiefh under the human nails. 

PIQUITINGA. A fmall American river- 
fifh, about two inches long. The mouth appears 
fmall, but is capable of a great expanfion for it’s 
fize; the eyes are large and black, with filvery 
irides; and it has fix fins, exclufive of the tail, 
which is bifid. 
colour; the back is olivaceous; the belly and fides 
are covered with filvery fcales; the fins are wholly 
white; and the lateral lines are broad, bright, and 
fhining. 

PIRA-ACA. An appellation by which Marc- 
grave expreffes the little horned fifh of the Weft 
indies; called by Clufius and others, the mono- 
ceros pifcis, or unicorn fifh. 

-PIRA-ACANGATA. A Brazilian fifh, re- 
fembling the common perch in fhape and fize. 
The mouth is fmall; the tail is bifid; and there is 
one long dorfal fin, fupported by rigid and prickly 
{pines, which it can deprefs at pleafure, and fold 
up in a fulcus made for it in the back. The 
{cales are of a filvery white colour; and the flefh 
is wholefome, and agreeable to the palate. 

PIRA-BEBE. An appellation given by fome 
ichthyologifts to the milvus, or kite-fith. 

PIRA-COABA. An American fith of the 
truttaceous kind, much efteemed for the delicacy 
of it’s favour, and which grows to the length of 
one foot. The nofe is pointed; the mouth is 


large, but deftitute of teeth; the upper jaw over- 
Vou, I. 
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hangs the lower ig-the form of a cartilaginous pro- 
minence; the Me ire very large; and the tail is 
bifid. Under each of the gill-fins there is a 
beard, compofed of fix white filaments; and the 
body is entirely covered with filvery fcales. 

PIRA-JURUMENBECA. A Brazilian fifh 
defcribed by Marcgrave; called alfo the bocca 
molle. It feems attached to the muddy bottom 
of the American feas; where it grows to a vaft 
fize, being fometimes ten or eleven feet long, and 
two feet and ahalf in circumference. It has one 
long dorfal fin, the anterior part of which is thin 
and pellucid; and on the back there is a fulcus, 
into which this fin may be laid at pleafure. The 
{cales are of a filvery colour and brightnefs; and 
the flefh is extremely well tafted. 

PIRA-PIXANGA. A fifth of the turdus or 
wraffe kind, caught in the Brazilian feas, and 
called by fome the gatvifch. It’s ufual length is 
from four to five inches: the mouth is large, and 
furnifhed with very fmall and fharp teeth; the 


| head is fmall; but the eyes are large and pro- 


minent, the pupil being of a fine turquoife co- 
Jour, and the irides yellow and red in various 
fhades. The coverings of the gills terminate in 
a triangular figure, with a fhort fpine or prickle; 
the fcales are fmall, and very evenly arranged; 
and the tail is rounded. ‘The whole body, head, 
tail, and fins, are of a pale yellow colour, varie- 
eated with beautiful fanguine fpots; and the fins 
are alfo {potted in a fimilar manner, and fringed 
with red. : 

This fifh is caught among rocks, about the 
fhores; and it’s flefh is reckoned very delicate. 

PIRANHA. An appellation given by the 
Americans to the fifh more ufually denominated. 
piraya. 

PIRAQUIBA, or IPERAQUIBA. A Bra- 
zilian appellation for the remora, or fucking-fifh 
of ichthyologifts. 

PIRATIA-PUA. An American fifh, which 
grows to a very conliderable fize. While young, 
it’s flefh is efteemed a peculiar delicacy; but, 
when full grown, it becomes coarfe, rank, and 
ftrong. It has fix fins befides the tail, which is 
compofed of one very large fin of a fquare fhape. 
The body is entirely of a dufky orange colour, 
but more obfcurely fo on the back than on other 
parts; and the fides are variegated with grey 
{pots, difperfed in fuch a manner, that they repre- 
fent a kind of net-work. 

PIRATIAPIA. A Brazilian fifh, approach-- 
ing to the nature of the turdus or wrafle. It’s 
body, which is oblong, and very thick, fometimes 
weighs upwards of fifty pounds; and it’s flefh is 
greatly efteemed. 

PIRAUMBU. A Brazilian fith defcribed by 
Marcgrave, called by the Portuguefe chayqua- 
rona. It’s figure refembles that of the carp; it’s 
ufual length is from fix to feven inches; and it’s 
ereateft breadth is about three inches. It fre- 
quents rocky coafts; and is much valued for the 
delicacy of it’s flefh. 

PIRAYA. An American frefh-water fifth, of 
which there are two varieties; the one growing to 
the length of a foot, and very broad in propor- 
tion, with one dorfal fin; the other nearly about 
the fame fize, but having two dorfal fins. The 
former variety is attached to the muddy bottoms 
of rivers; the latter frequents fandy places, 
Their flefh is reckoned wholefome. 

PIRIT. & EBL e spel seen for a pecu- 
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liar fpecies of fparrow common in thofe iflands. 
It is fmaller than the Buropedaiietrow , and it’s 
ufual food confifts of the feeds of the canary-grafs, 
which grows wild in great abundance. 

PISCIS SANCTI PETRI. An appellation 
given by Jovius, and fome other ichthyologifts, 
to the faber, or John Doree. It is properly a 
fpecies of the zeus. 

PISMIRE. A name by which fome natura- 
lifts exprefs the ant. See Anr. 

PIT-FISH. This fifh, which is caught in the 
Oriental feas, is about the fize of the fmelt. The 
body is roundifh, deftitute of {cales, and varie- 
gated with green and yellow fpots. It poffeffes 
the fingular faculty of protruding or drawing back 
it’s eyes at pleafure. It delights in deep and 
muddy fituations; and is extremely nimble, being 
capable of fpringing to a confiderable diftance. 
It’s flefh is very agreeable to the tafte. 

PITHECALOPEX, the Ape-Fox. An ap- 
pellation by which Aldrovandus and fome other 
naturalifts exprefs that fingular animal generally 
known by the name of the opoffum. It is fo 
called from a fuppofed refemblance in it’s nature 
to that of the ape and the fox. 

PLACENTA. A name by which fome au- 
thors exprefs one of the clafies of echini marini. 
It’s diftinguifhing characters are; that the body is 
ofa depreffed or flatted form, wrought into a va- 
riety of fhapes; that the top is adorned with a cin- 
quefoil flower; that the mouth is fituate in the 
middle of the baie; and the aperture for the anus 
ufually near the edge. ‘There are three genera 
belonging to this clafs; the mellitta, the laga- 
num, and the rotula. 

PLAGIURI. A term by which one of the 
great families or claffes of fifh is expreffed: the 
charaéters of which are; that their tails are placed 
horizontally ; that they refpire by means of lungs, 
and have ufually a double fiftule in the head; that 
they are viviparous, being furnifhed with the fame 
organs of generation as terreftrial animals; and 
that the females fupport their young with milk. 

The term is derived from the Greek Plagios, 
Tranfverfe; and Oura, a Tail. Under this clas 
are comprehended the following genera: the phy- 
feter, delphinus, balzena, monodon, catodon, and 
thrichechus. 

PLAISE; the Pleuronectes Plateffa of Lin- 
nus. This fifh, which is alfo called the pla- 
teffa, the paffer laevis, and quadratulus, according 
to the Artedian fyftem, is a fpecies of the pleuro- 
neétes; and is diftinguifhed by that author under 
the appellation of the pleuronectes with fmooth 
fides, and with a fpine near the anus, and the 
eyes and fix tubercles placed on the right fide of 
the head. 

Thefe fifhes are very common on moft of the 
Britifh coafts; and fome have been taken that 
weighed fifteen pounds. However, they feldom 
attain to that fize, one of eight or nine pounds 
being reckoned a large fifh. The beft and largeft 
are caught off Rye, in Suffex. They {pawn about 
the beginning of February. 

The body of this fifh is extremely flat; behind 
the left eye there is a row of fix tubercles, reach- 
ing to the commencement of the lateral line; the 
upper part of the body and fins is of a clear brown 
colour, marked with large bright orange-coloured 
fpots; and the belly is whites 

PLATEA. An appellation by which many 
ornithologifts exprefs the {poon-bill. 
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PLATESSA. A name by which Aufonius, - 
and fome other ichthyologifis, have expreffed the 
paffer fifh, or common plaife. 

PLATONIA. A term whereby the modern 
Greeks exprefs the prox of Ariftotle; more com- 
monly known by the appellation of the cervus 
platyceros, or broad-horned flag. 

PLATYCEROS OVIS. An appellation 
given by Gefner, and fome others, to a fpecies of 
fheep commonly called Ovis Laticauda, or broad- 
tailed. 

PLATYRYNCHOS. A name by which 
fome ichthyologifts exprefs the nafus, or nefe, a 
frefh-water fifh caught in the Danube and other 
large German rivers, bearing a {trong refemblance 
to the common chub. 

PLESTYA. An appellation whereby fome 
ichthyologifts exprefs the carcaffii tertium genus 
of authors; a fifh of the leather-mouthed kind, 
in no refpect effentially differing from the com- 
mon carcaffius. 

PLEUROCYSTUS. A term by which fome 
authors exprefs one of the general arrangements 
of the echini marini: the diftinguifhing character 
of which is; that the anus is neither in the fum- 
mit nor the bafe, but in fome part of the fuperfi- 


’ cies of one of the fides. 


The term is derived from the Greek Pleuron, 
the Side; and Kuftos, the Anus. 

PLEURONECTES. A genus of fithes of 
the malacopterygious kind: the charaéters of 
which are; that the branchioftege membrane on 
each fide contains fix cylindric bones; and in the 
middle between thefe, but lower down, two others 
are joined together at their extremities, which are 
fcarcely confpicuous: that both the eyes are placed 
in one fide of the head; in fome, they are in the 
right fide ; in others, in the left: that the eyes are 
covered with a fkin; and that one fide of the fifth 
is always white, the other being {potted or ob- 
fcure. 

Some of thefe fifhes have a very fhort fpine at 
the anus; and the eyes are generally on the right 
fide. Artedi enumerates feven fpecies of this 
fort. The other fpecies of the Pleuronedctz have 
their eyes on the left fide of the head; and no 
fpines, except atthe anus. Of the laft mentioned, 
Artedi enumerates three {pecies. 

Inthe Linnzan fyftem, this is a genus of the tho- 
racici, comprehending feventeen {pecies, including 
the holibut, plaife, flounder, dab, fole, pearl tur- 
bot, &c. 

The term is of Greek origin, and is derived 
from the words Pleuron, the Side; and Neétes, a 
Swimmer; expreffive of the peculiar and diftinc- 
tive character of thefe fifhes, which is, that they 
all fwim on one fide. 

PLOTUS. A genus of anferes, in the Lin- 
nzan fyftem: the characters of which are; that the 
beak is ftraight, fharp, and denticulated; that the 
face is covered; and that the feet are palmated, 
with the toes joined. There 1s only one {pecies 
of this genus, the anhinga of Marcgrave. 

PLOVER, BASTARD. See Lapwine. 

Prover, Lesser; the Charadrius Mounellus 
of Linneus. See DoTTEREL. 

Prover, Gotpen; the Charadrius Pluvialis of 
Linneus. This elegant bird frequents our moors 
and heaths in fmall flocks, during the winter fea- 
fon. It’s length is about eleven inches; and the 
expanfion of it’s wings twenty-four. The bill is 


fhort and black; the feathers on the head, back, 
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and coverts of the wings, are black, beautifully 
fpotted on each fide with light yellowifh green ; 
the breaft is brown, marked with greenifh oblong 
ftrokes; the belly is white; the central feathers of 
the tail are barred with black and 'yellowifh green, 
the reft with black and brown; and the legs are 
black. However, there are fome varieties in 
thefe birds; but thefe have not been fufficiently 
ubferved to diftinguifh the age or fex. 

The female lays four eggs, fharply pointed at 
the leffer end, of a dirty white colour, and irregu- 
larly marked, efpecially at the thicker end, with 
black blotches or fpots. It breeds on unfre- 
quented mountains; and is very common in the 
Hebrides. 

This bird makes a fhrill whiftline noife; and 
may be enticed within fhot by a fkilful imitator 
of it’s note. 

Some naturalifts have fuppofed this fpecies to 
be the Pardalis of Ariftotle, on account of it’s 
fpots; but that author makes no mention of thofe 
generic diftinétions, fo as to enable us to decide 
on the propriety of this opinion. The Romans 
feem to have been unacquainted with the Plover, 
as the name does not once occur in any of their 
writings. ; 

Prover, Lonc-Leccenp; the Charadrius Hi- 
mantopus of Linnzeus. This is one of the moft 
fingular birds that frequent the Britifh iflands. 
The legs are of a length and flendernefs ex- 
tremely difproportioned to the body; and this, 
added to a defect in the back toe, mult neceffarily 
render it’s paces aukward and infirm. The naked 
part of the thigh is three inches and a half long; 


and the legs are four and a half: thefe and the 


feet are of ablood-red colour. The entire leneth 
of the bird is thirteen inches; and the expanfion 
of it’s wings is twenty-nine. The forehead, and 
the whole under fide of the body, are white; the 
crown of the head, the back and the wings, are 
black; on the hind part of the neck there are a 
few black fpots; and the tail is of a greyifh white 
colour. 

This fpecies is by no means common in Bri- 
tain: Sir Robert Sibbald mentions two which 
were fhot in Scotland ; and a few years fince ano- 
ther was fhot at Stanton Harcourt, near Oxford. 

Prover, Brack-BreasteD Inpian. This 
bird is fomewhat larger than the lapwing: the 
bill is of a moderate length, blackifh, and pointed; 
the feathers on the crown of the head are black 
with a green glofs, forming a creft about an inch 
long ; the cheeks, the hinder part of the head, and 
two broad lines down each fide of the neck, are 
white; the lower part of the neck behind, and the 
whole back and coverts of the wings, are brown ; 
the ereater quills are black; the leffer next the 
back are brown; and the ridge of the wing is 
adorned with black and white feathers. The 
breaft, and part of the beily, are black, with a 
fine purplifh giofs on the former; the thighs, the 
lower belly, and the coverts under the tail, are 
white ; the tail-feathers are of equal leneths, white 
at their bottoms, and black acrofs their ends; and 
the legs, feet, and claws, are of a dirty black 
brown hue. 

Prover, Spotrep American. This fpecies 
is about the fame fize, make, and proportion, as 
the golden Plover; and has a black bill, bending 
a little towards the point. The forehead is white 
almoft to the bill, and parted from it by a line of 
black feathers. A white line paffes on each fide 


above the eye, and then down on each fide of the 
neck ; which unite before like a collar, parting 
the neck and the breaft. The under fide of the 
head and throat above it are white; and the to 
of the head, the hinder part of the neck, the back, 
rump, and covert-feathers of the wings, are of a 
dark brown colour, beautifully fpotted with a 
bright orange yellow. The greater quills of the 
wings are of a dufky black; and the quills next 
the back and tail-feathers are variegated tranf- 
verfely with black and brown. The whole un- 
der fide is of a deep black hue, except a few white 
fpots on the covert-feathers under the tail. There 
are only three toes, which all ftand forward; and 
the legs and feet are black. 

Prover, CHaATTERING, OF Catessy. This 
bird, which the inhabitants of Virginia call the 
kill-deer, is about the fize of the {nipe; and has 
large eyes, furrounded witha red circle. The 
fore-part of the head is white, the top black, and 
the hinder part brown. A black ftreak runs from 
the bafe of the bill under the eye, to the back 
part of the head on each fide; a large black ring 
furrounds the neck; and the breaft and belly are © 
white; but the breaft is traverfed with a black 
{treak, running from one wing to the other. The 
back and wings are brown; the coverts of the 
tail are of a reddifh yellow colour; and the re- 
mainder, together with the legs, are black. There 
is no heel; and the thighs are naked. 

PLoveER, NORFOLK, OR GREATER. See STONE- 
CurLEw. 

PLover, Rincep. See Sea-Lark. 

PLover, Stone. See Gopwit. 

POCHARD; the Anas Ferina of Linneus. 
A bird of the duck kind, about nineteen inches 
long, and thirty inches in breadth. The bill is 
of a deep lead colour; the head and neck are of a 
bright bay; the breaft, and part of the back, are 
black; the coverts of the wings, the fcapulars, the 
back, and fides under the wings, are pale grey, 
elegantly marked with narrow lines of black ; and 
the quill-feathers are dufky. The belly is cine- 
reous and brown; the tail is compofed of twelve 
fhort feathers of a deep grey colour; the legs are 
lead-coloured ; and the irides are a bright yellow, 
tinged with red. 

The female differs confiderably from the male: 
her head 1s of a pale reddifh brown hue; her breaft 
is of a deeper colour than that of the male; the 
coverts of her wings are of a pale afh; and her 
belly is cinereous. 

Thefe birds frequent both frefh and falt wa- 
ters. Their flefh, which is extremely delicate, is 
much prized in the London markets, where they 
are generally known by the appellation of dun- 
birds. 

PODARIA. A claffical appellation for fuch 
infects as have limbs, but no wings. See Ap- 
TERA. 

The Podaria clafs comprehends two fubdivi- 
fions: fuch aptera Podaria as have oblong bodies 
with numerous legs or more than fix pair, of 
which kind are the julus, or gally-worm; the fco- 
lopendra, or centipes; and the onifcus, or wood- 
loufe: and, fecondly, fuch aptera Podaria as have 
fhorter bodies, and fewer legs than fix. This 
laft fubdivifion contains numerous genera; as the 
pulex, the puceron, the pediculi, the monoculi, 
the acari, the aranei, the fcorpio, and many 
others. 

PODICEPS. An appellation by which fome 
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ornithologifts exprefs feveral kinds of the colymbi 
or divers. 

PODURA. A genus of the aptera order of 
infects: the diftinguifhing characters of which are; 
that it has fix feet formed for running; two oc- 
tonous eyes; a bifurcated inflexed tail, formed 
for leaping; and long fetaceous antenne. There 
are fourteen fpecies. 

POGGE;; the Cataphractus Cottus of Lin- 
neus. A fmall fea-fifh, very common on moft 
of the Britifh coafts, and feldom exceeding fix in- 
ches in length. ‘The head is large, bony, and 
rugged; the end of the nofe is armed with four 
fharp upright {pines; on the throat there are num- 
bers of fhort white beards; and the teeth are very 
fmall, and arranged in the jaws. The body is 
octagonal, and covered with a variety of ftrong 
bony crufts, divided into feveral compartments; 
the extremities of which project into a fharp 
point, forming feveral echinated lines along the 
back and fides, from the head to the tail. The 
firft dorfal fin confifts of fix fpiny rays; the fe- 
cond, which is placed exactly behind the firft, con- 
fifts of feven foft rays; and the pectoral fins, which 
are broad and rounded, are compofed of fifteen 
rays. 

"There is another variety of the Pogge found 
on the coafts of America, bearing a ftrong refem- 
blance to the preceding. 
the hinder part of it’s head, one on each fide, and 
the third in the middle; the upper chap is ellip- 
tic; the mouth is fomewhat prominent ; and the 
head is covered with a brown bony helmet. The 
back, fides, and tail, are covered with brown 
fcales, engraved with fmall parallel lines of a 
rhomboidal figure ; and the belly has a thin flex- 
ile fkin. 

POGO. An appellation by which the natives 
of the Philippine iflands exprefs a fpecies of quail, 
common in that country. 

POINTER. See Doc. 

POLA. A fmall flat fifth, caught in the Me- 
diterranean, and commonly known by the appel- 
lations of the cynogloffus and linguatula. It 
bears fome refemblance to the foal, but is fhorter 
and fmaller. 

POLE-CAT; the Muftela Putorius of Lin- 
neus. An animal of the weafel kind, called alfo 
the fitchet. It is larger than the common weafel, 
being about feventeen inches in length, exclufive 
of the tail, which is fix. The colour of this crea- 
ture is a deep chocolate, with a fpace of white 
round the mouth; and the ears are fhort, rounded, 
and tipt with white. It fo nearly refembles the 
ferret in fhape, that many have fuppofed it to be 
the fame animal. Like the whole genus, it is 
Jong and flender, nimble and active; and is capa- 
ble of creeping up a wall with great agility. It 
is alfo very deftructive to poultry of all kinds: 
it robs the dairy; is a formidable enemy to pi- 
geons; but rabbits feem to be it’s favourite prey: 
a fingle Pole-Cat is almoft fufficient to defpoil a 
whole warren; for it poffeffes fuch an infatiable 
thirft after blood, that it kills more through wan- 
tonnefs than neceffity. The female brings forth 
about five or fix at a time. 

Warreners affirm, that the Pole-Cat and the 
ferret will copulate together; and that they fre- 
quently procure an intercourfe between thefe two 
animals, in order to improve the breed of the Jat- 
ter, which, by long confinement, becomes lefs 
eager after rabbits, and confequently lefs ufeful. 
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Buffon denies’ that the Pole-Cat will admit the 
ferret: neverthelefs, he gives us a variety, under 
the appellation of the ferret Pole-Cat, which has 
every appearance of being a {purious offspring. 

Indeed, the ferret agrees in many refpeéts with 
the Pole-Cat; but in none more than it’s thirft 
after the blood of rabbits... When alive, the fmell 
of the Pole-Cat is rank and difagreeable even to a 
proverb: however, it’s fur is dreffed with the hair 
on, and ufed for various cheap purpofes; but it’s 
offenfive fmell can never be wholly removed or 
fuppreffed. 

The Pole-Cat feems to be an inhabitant of the 
temperate climates, fcarcely any being found to- 
wards the north, and but very few in the warmer 
latitudes. The fpecies feems to be confined, in 
Europe, from Poland to Italy. It is certain that 
thefe animals dread the cold, as they often enter 
houfes in winter, and as their tracks are never 
found in the fnow near their retreats. It is alfo 
probable that they are afraid of heat, being but 
thinly diffeminated over the fouthern climates. 

Pore-Cart, Striatep; the Viverra Putorius of 
Linneus. This animal, called alfo the flunk, 
has round ears; the head, neck, belly, legs, and 
tail, are black ; and the back and fides are marked 
with five parallel white lines, one on the top of 
the back, the others on each fide, the fecond ex. 
tending fome way up the tail, which is long, and 
bufhy towards the extremity. 

This animal, which is about the fize of the Fu- 
ropean Pole-Cat, is a native of North America. 
When attacked, it briftles up it’s hair, and flings 
it’s body into a round figure, at the fame time 
emitting a horrid ftench. 

POLIOPUS. An appellation given by Al; 
drovandus, and fome others, to the grinetta, a finall 
bird of the moor-hen kind. 

POLLACK. A name generally ufed to ex- 
prefs two different fpecies of the afellus or gadus 
kind, with the different epithets of Raw and Whit- 
ing. The Raw-Pollack is the fame fpecies which 
is known in fome parts of England by the appel- 
lation of the cole-fith, the Afellus Niger of au- 
thors: the other is called the Whiting-Pollack, the 
Gadus Pollachius of Linnzus. 

According to the Artedian fyftem, both thefe 
fpecies belong to the genus of gadi; and as the 
names derived from their colours, black and 
green, are by no means fufficiently expreffive, the 
colours being neither permanent, perfect, nor en- 
tire; Artedi has devifed others for them, by which ° 
they may be diftinguifhed at one view. The 
Raw-Pollack, or cole-fith, he diftinguifhes by the 
name of the gadus with three fins on the back, 
without any beard at the mouth, with the lower 
jaw longer than the upper, and with the lateral 
line ftraight. The other, or the Whiting-Pol- 
lack, he diftinguifhes by the name of the gadus 
with three fins on the back, without any beard, 
with the lower jaw longer than the upper, and the 
lateral line crooked. Thefe names not only diftin- 
guifh the two {pecies from each other, but likewife 
from every fpecies of the fame genus. 

The Whiting-Pollack is common on many of 
the rocky coafts of this ifland; and, during fum- 
mer, large fhoals of them are feen fporting on the 
furface of the water, and throwing themfelves into 
a thoufand different attitudes. At that time they 
wantonly bite at every thing that appears on the 
furface of the waves; and are often taken with a 
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very ftrong, being capable of maintaining their 
{tations at the feet of the rocks in the moft boifte- 
rous and rapid feas. 

The fiefh of thefe animals is efteemed excellent 
food; and fome have been caught that weighed 
near twenty-eight pounds, though they are gene- 
rally no more than fix or feveneach. The under 
jaw is longer than the upper; the head and body 
rife pretty high; and the fide-line is incurvated, 
rifing towards the middle of the back, then fink- 
ing, and running {traight to the tail, which is 
broad and brownifh. ‘The firft dorfal fin has ele- 
ven rays; the middle nineteen; and the laft fix- 
teen. The colour of the back is dufky, in fome 
inclining to green; the fides underneath the lateral 
Jine are marked with yellow ftreaks; the belly is 
white; and the tail is flightly forked. 

POLLARD. A provincial appellation for 
the young of the cole-fifh, or raw-pollack. 

POLPOCH. A fpecies of ferpent, faid to be 
found in Jucatan, a country bordering on New 
Spain; which, if we may credit report, can bite 
with it’s mouth, and fting with it’s tail. 

POLYGLOTTA AVIS. <A bird defcribed 
_ by Nieremberg, about the fize of the European 
ftarling; which that author informs us he faw, 
and heard fing with all poffible variety of modu- 
lations. The back is brown; the breaft and belly 
are white; the neck and tail are variegated with 
fpots and ftreaks of white; and the head is adorned 
with a ftreak of white reprefenting a filver crown. 

The Spaniards of the new world mightily ad- 
mire this bird, whofe melody is faid to be infi- 
nitely fuperior to that of all others. They ufu- 
ally cage it, and feed it with feeds, fruits, bread, 
or flefh. It feems much attached to warm lati- 
tudes; but is capable of enduring the more tem- 
erate ones without injury. 

POLYGLOTTOS. In the Linnean fyftem, 
_afpecies of the turdus. See Mocx-Brrp. 

POLYNEMUS, the Finger-fifh. A genus of 
abdominales: the charateriftics of which are; that 
the head is compreffed and fquamofe; that the 
beak is very obtufe and prominent; that the gills 
confift of five or feven rays; and that there are fe- 
veral diftinct proceffes or appendages placed by 
the pectoral fins. There are three fpecies, one of 
which has been denominated the Paradife fifh by 
Edwards. 

POLYPUS, or POLLYPE. Inthe Linnean 
fyftem, a fpecies of infect belonging to the genus 
of hydra, in the clafs of worms, and order of zoo- 
phytes. 

The ancients gave the name Sea-Polype to the 
ftar-fith or fea-nettles, becaufe of the great num- 
ber of feelers er feet which they all poffefs, and 
with which they have a flow progreffive motion. 
But the moderns have applied the appellation of 
Polypi to certain reptiles which live in frefh-wa- 
ter, by no means fo large or obfervable: thefe are 
found at the bottoms of wet ditches, or attached 
to the under furfaces of fuch broad-leafed plants 
as grow and fwim on the furface of the waters. 
However, the fame difference holds between thefe 
and the Sea-Polypi, as is perceptible between all 
the productions ot the land and the ocean. The 
marine vegetables and animals grow to a mon- 
frous fize: the ee], the pike, or the bream, of 
frefh-waters, is but fmall; but in the fea, they 
_ grow to an enormous magnitude. The herbs of 

the field are at moft but a few feet high; thofe of 
ae eae fhoot forth ftalks of a hundred, 


This difference likewife obtains betweén the Po- 
lypi of both elements: thofe of the fea are found 
from two to four feet in length; and Pliny has de- 
fcribed one, the arms of which were no lefs than 
thirty feet long. But thofe of frefh-waters aré 
comparatively minute: at their utmoft fize, they 
feldom exceed three quarters of an inch in length; 
and, when gathered up in their ufual form, do 
not appear above one-third of thofe dimenfions. 

On thefe minute animals the power of diffection 
was firft tried in multiplying their numbers. 
They had been long confidered as unworthy the 
attention of obfervers, and were configned to that 
neglect in which thoulands of minute fpecies of 
infects remain to this day. It is true, indeed, that 
Reaumur obferved, claffed, and named them: by 
contemplating their motions, he was enabled dif- 
tinctly to pronounce on their belonging to the 
animal, and not to the vegetable kingdom; and 
he called them Polypi, from their great refem- 
blance to thofe larger ones which were found in the 
ocean. Still, however, their properties were ne- 
glected, and the moft important part of their hif- 
tory was tnknown. 

The firft perfon to whom we are indebted for a 
difcovery of the amazing powers and properties of 
this little vivacious creature, was Mr. Trembley. 
He divided this clafs of animals into four kinds; 
namely, thofe inclining to green, thofe of a brown- 
ifh caft, thofe of a flefh colour, and thofe which 
he calls the Polype de Panache. The difference 
of ftructure in thefe, as well as of colour, are fuf- 
ficiently perceptible; but the manner of their 
fubfifting, of feizing their prey, and of their pro- 
pagation, is pretty nearly the fame in all. 

Whoever has had the curiofity to look into the 
bottom of a wet ditch when the water has been 
ftagnant, and the effect of the fun powerful, muft 
have obferved many little tranfparent Jumps of 
jelly, each about the fize of a pea, and flatted on 
one fide. Such alfo who have examined the under 
fides of the broad-leafed weeds that grow on the 
furface of the water, muft have perceived them 
to be ftudded with a number of thefe little jelly- 
like fubftances, which were probably then difre- 
garded, becaufe their nature and hiftory were un- 
known: thefe fmall fubftances, however, were 
no other than living Polypi, gathered up into a 
quiefcent ftate, and feemingly inanimate, becaufe 
not excited to action by the calls of appetite, nor 
difturbed by their enemies. When they are feen 
to exert themfelves, they affume a very different 
appearance from that when at reft. In order to 
form a juft idea of their figure, we may fuppofe 
the finger of a glove cut at the bottom; and alfo 
feveral threads or horns planted round the edge, 
after the manner of a fringe. The hollow of this 
finger will convey to us fome idea of the crea- 
ture’s ftomach ; and the threads iffuing forth from 
the edges may be confidered as the arms or feel- 
ers, with which it hunts for it’s prey. The animal, 
when at it’s greateft extent, is feldom above one 
inch and a half long; but it is confiderably fhorter 
when contracted, and at reft: it is neither furnifhed 
with mufcles nor rings; and it’s manner of length- 
ening and contracting itfelf rather refembles that 
of the fnail than the worm or any other infeét. 
The Polypus contraéts itfelf more or lef§ in pro- 
pertion as it is touched, or as the water in which 
it lives is agitated. Warmth animates, and cold be- 
numbs it; but a desree of cold approaching to 
congelation is neceffary to reduce it.to perfect in- 
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~ activity. Where this animal is not molefted, and 
the feafon is favourable, it’s arms are thrown 
about in various directions, in order to entangle 
and feize it’s puny prey; and fometimes three or 
four of the arms are thus employed, while the reft 
are contracted, like the horns of a {nail, within 
the animal’s body: and it feems to be capable of 
protruding thefe arms to whatever diftance it 
pleafes, in proportion to the remotenefs of the ob- 
ject it wifhes to feize: 

The Polypi have a progreffive motion, which 1s 
performed by the faculty they poffefs of lengthen- 
ing and contracting themfelves at pleafure: they 
move from one part of the bottom of the water to 
another, mount along the margin, and climb aqua- 
tic plants. They are often feen near the furface 
of the water, where they fufpend themfelves by 
their lower ends. As their motion is but flow, 
they employ a confiderable time in every exer- 
tion, affixing themfelves very ftrongly to whatever 
fubftances they chance to move on as they pro- 
ceed; which adhefion is voluntary, and probably 
performed after the manner of a cupping-glafs ap- 
plied to the body. 

All animals of this kind have a remarkable pro- 
penfity of turning towards the light; and this cir- 
curnftance might naturally induce an enquirer to 
fearch for their eyes: but, however carefully this 
{crutiny has been purfued, and however excellent 
the microfcope with which every part has been 
examined, yet nothing bearing the leaft refem- 
blance to this organ has ever been found over the 
whole body; and it is extremely probable that, 
like feveral other infeéts which hunt their prey by 
feeling, they are deftitute of organs which are by 
no means neceffary for their accommodation. 

The mouth of the Polypus, as.already obferved, 
is placed in the centre of the arms; and this 
(which ferves at once as a paflage for food, and 
an egrefs for it after digeftion) is opened and 
fhut according to the pleafure of the infect. The 
inward part of the animal’s body feems to be one 
great ftomach, open at both ends: the purpofes 
which the aperture at the bottom anfwers are as 
yet unknown ; but certainly the excrements do 
not pafs this way, being invariably obferved to be 
ejected by the fame opening whereby they are ad- 
mitted. 

If the furface of this little creature’s body be 
examined with a microfcope, it will be found ftud- 
ded with a number of warts; as alfo the arms, par- 
ticularly where they are contracted; and thefe tu- 
bercles, as will prefently appear, anfwer a very im- 
portant purpole. If we inveftigate the manner of 
this animal’s life, we fhall find it chiefly fubfiftine 
on other infects much lefs than itfelf; particularly 
a kind of millepedes, that live in the water; and 
a very fmall red worm, which it feizes with great 
avidity. In fhort, no creature whatever, fmaller 
than itfelf, feems to come amifs. Whenever the 
Polypus perceives it’s prey, of which it gains a 
knowledge by the fenfe of feeling, it is fufficient 
only to touch it, and it is immediately entangled. 
The inftant one of the long arms of the Polypus 
is laid on a millepede, the little animal fticks to it 
fo effectually, as to be utterly unable to efcape; 
and the greater the diftance at which it is touched, 
the greater the facility with which the Polypus 
brings it to it’s mouth. But if the little object 
be near, though irretrievably caught, it is not 
without great difficulty conveyed to the mouth, 
and fwallowed. 
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_ When the Polypus is unfupplied with food, it 
indicates it’s hunger by opening it’s mouth; the 
aperture, however, is fo finall, as not to be eafily 
perceived: but when, with any of it’s long arms, 
it has feized on it’s prey, it then opens it’s mouth 
diftinétly enough; and this opening is always in 
proportion to the fize of the animal which it would 
iwallow; the lips dilate infenfibly by fmall de- 
grees, and adjuft themfelves precifely to the figure 
of the prey. Mr. Trembley, who amufed himfelf 
with feeding this unobtrufive tribe, found that 
they could devour food of every kind, fith and 
flefh, as well as infe&s; but he acknowledges that 
they did not feed fo well on beef and veal as on 
the little worms of their own providing: and when 
he offered one of thefe famifhed reptiles any fub- 
{tance improper for aliment, it at firft feized it 
with avidity, but after keeping it fome time en- 
tangled near it’s mouth, it let it drop witha kind 
of difcriminating nicety. 

When feveral Polypi happen to attack the fame 
worm, they difpute their common prey with con- 
fiderable refolution. Two of them are often*ob- 
ferved feizing the fame worm at different ends, 
and dragging it at oppofite directions with great 
force. It frequently happens, that while one is 
fwallowing it’s refpective end, the other is alfo 
employed in the fame manner ; and thus they con- 
tinue {wallowing each his part, till their mouths 
meet together: they then reft for fome time in 
this fituation, till the worm breaks between them, 
and then each goes off with it’s fhare. But an 
apparently more dangerous combat often happens 
when the mouths of both infe&s are thus joined 
together on one common prey; the largeft Poly- 
pus then gapes, and fwallows it’s antagonift: and, 
what feems rather wonderful, the animal thus 
{wallowed appears a gainer by the misfortune; 
for, after it has lain in the captor’s body about an 
hour, it ifues thence uninjured, and often in pof- 
feffion of the very prey which had been the ori- 
ginal occafion of the difpute. 

Thus thefe animals continue feeding during 
the whole year, except when the cold approaches 
to congelation; and then, like moft others of the 
infect tribe, they yield to the general torpor of 
nature, and all their faculties are fufpended for 
two or three months: but-if they abftain at one 
time, they are equally voracious at another; and, 
like fnakes, ants, and other animals which are tor- 
pid in winter, the meal of one day fuffices them . 
for feveral fucceffive months. In general, how- 
ever, they devour more largely in proportion to 
their fize; and their growth 1s exactly in propor- 
tion as they are fed: fuch as are beft fupplied, 
fooneft acquire their largeft fize; but they dimi- 
nifh alfo in their growth with the fame facility, 
when their food is either leffened or taken away. 

Such are the more obvious peculiarities of thefe 
little animals; but the moft wonderful ftill remain 
to be defcribed. Their manner of propagation, 
or rather multiplication, has for fome years been 
the aftonifhment of all the learned and curious in 
Europe. They are produced as varioufly as any 
fpecies of vegetable: {ome Polypi are propagated 
from egas, as plants are from their feeds; others 
are produced by buds iffuing from their bodies, as 
plants are raifed by inoculation; while all may be 
multiplied by cuttings, and this to.a degree of mi- 
nutenefs that exceeds even philofophical perfeve- 
rance. With regard to fuch of this kind as are 
hatched from the egg, but little curious can be 
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added, as it is a rnethod of propagation fo com- 
mon to all the tribes of infe€t nature; but with 
regard to fuch as are produced like buds from 
their parent ftem, or like cuttings from an origt- 
nal root, their hiftory requires a more particular 
explanation. : 

If a Polypus be carefully obferved in fummer, 
(when thefe animals are chiefly active, and more 
particularly prepared for propagation) it will be 
found to protrude from divers parts of it’s body 
feveral tubercles or fmall knobs, which gradually 
become larger and larger : after two or three days 
infpection, what at firft appeared but a fmall ex- 
crefcence, affumes the figure of a minute animal, 
entirely refembling it’s parent, furnifhed with feel- 
ers, a mouth, and all the requifite apparatus for 
feizing and digefting it’s prey. This little crea- 
ture continues to increafe, like the parent to which 
it is attached; fpreads it’s arms, in order to lay 
hold of whatever infeét is proper for aliment, and 
then devours it for it’s own particular benefit: 
thus it is poffeffed of two fources of nourifhment; 
that which it receives from the parent by the tail; 
and that which it’s own induftry acquires by the 
mouth. The food which thefe infects receive of- 
ten tin€tures their whole bodies ; and on this oc- 
cafion the parent is often feen communicating a 
part of it’s own fluids to that of it’s attached pro- 
geny; while, on the contrary, it never acquires any 
tincture from the food or juices of it’s young. If 
the parent fwallows a red worm, which gives a 
colouring to all it’s fluids, the young one partici- 
pates of the parental tinéture; but if the latter 
fhould feize on the fame prey, the parent Polypus 
is no way advantaged by the capture, but all the 
benefit remains with the young one. 

We are not, however, to imagine, that the pa- 
rent is capable of producing only one young Po- 
lypus at a time; feveral are thus feen at once, of 
different magnitudes, growing from it’s body; 
fome juft budding forth; others acquiring their 
perfect form; and fome arrived at fufficient matu- 
rity, and juft ready to drop from the parental ftem. 
But, what is {till more fingular, thofe young ones 
themfelves, that continue attached to their parent, 
are obferved to propagate their young alfo, each 
holding the fame dependance on it’s refpective 
parent, and poffeffed of the fame advantages al- 
ready defcribed inthe firft connection. ‘Thus we 
behold a furprifing chain of exiftence continued ; 
and numbers of animals naturally produced, with- 
out any union of the exes, or other previous dif- 
pofition of nature. 

Indeed, this feems to be the moft natural way 
by which thefe animals are multiplied; their pro- 
duétion from the ege being lefs common: and 
though fome of this kind are found with little 
bladders attached to their bodies, fuppofed to be 
replete with eges, which afterwards come to ma- 
turity; yet the artificial method of propagating 
theie animals is much more expeditious, and 
equally certain. It feems of no confequence whe- 
ther one of them be cut into ten, or ten hundred 
parts ; each becomes as perfect an animal as that 
which was originally divided. But it fhould be 
obferved, that the fmaller the part is which is thus 
feparated from the reft, the longer it will be in 
coming to maturity, and affuming it’s perfec 
form. é 

_ It would be endlefs, and perhaps uninterefting, 
to recount the numerous experiments which have 
been tried on this minute prodigy: the animal has 
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been twifted into all manner of fhapes, turned in- 
fide out, and cut in every direction; yet ftill it 
continued to move; it’s parts adapted themfelves 
again to each other; and, in a fhort time, it be- 
came as voracious and induftrious as before. 

Befides the Polypi obferved and defcribed by 
Mr. Trembley, there are various others which 
have been lately difcovered through the vigilance 
of fucceeding obfervers; and fome of thefe fo 
ftrongly refemble a flowering vegetable, that many 
naturalifts have miftaken them for fuch. Hughes, 
in his Natural Hiftory of Barbadoes, has defcribed 
a f{pecies of this animal under the appellation of a 
fenfitive flowering plant. He obierved that it 
took refuge in the holes of rocks; and, when un- 
difturbed, fpread forth a number of ramifications, 
each terminated by a flowery petal, which fhrunk 
from the approach of the hand, and withdrew into 
the hole from whence it had been perceived to 
iffue. This plant, however, was no other than 
an animal of the Polypus kind, which is not only 
found in Barbadoes, but alfo on fome parts of the 
Britifh coafts, and along the fhores of the conti- 
nent. 

The reproduction of it’s parts, though one of 
the moft extraordinary properties of the Polypus, 
feems by no means peculiar to it alone. If a lob- 
{ter or crab lofe a limb, it’s place is always fup- 
plied with a frefh one: and Bonet, Lyonet, Reau- 
mur, and Folkes, have all found, on experiment, 
that feveral earth and aquatic worms have the 
fame property, fome of them even when cut into 
numerous portions. The urtica marina, or fea- 
nettle, has been obferved to have the faculty of 
reproduction; and particularly the fea-ftar, a real 
{pecies of the Polypus, has long been known to 
poffefs the fame virtue. 

Porypus is alfo an appellation given by fome 
of the earlier writers to the thin-fhelled nautilus, 
or nautilus papyraceus. The body and arms of 
this creature fomewhat refemble thofe of the Po- 
lype; and it was fuppofed to be a fpecies of Polype 
enclofed in a fhell, which it could occafionally 
quit, in order to feed afhore. 

POLYSACTJNODOS. A name by which 
fome naturalifts exprefs thofe ftar-fith whofe bo- 
dies are divided into more than five rays. 

POLYTHALAMIUS. A term ufed by 
Breynius, and fome others, to exprefs a clafs of 
fhells: the characters of which are; that they are 
hollow, either ftraight or fpirally twifted; always 
wide at the mouth, and growing narrower to the 
other extremity. They are divided into feveral 
cells or chambers, called thalami, each feparated 
from the other by a diaphragm, or partition of 
fhelly matter: the upper or lareeft chamber con- 
tains the body of the animal; but all the others 
are perforated by a fiphunculus, giving them a 
communication with each other, and running 
from the mouth to the very apex. 

Breynius makes four genera of this clafs; the 
orthoceros, lituus, ammonites, and nautilus. 

POMATIA. A large fpecies of garden-fnail, 
fo called from it’s feeding on apples and other 
fimilar fruits. It is originally a native of Italy; 
but has been introduced into Britain, where it is 
now very common. 

This animal is reckoned a fovereign remedy in 
confumptive decays; and has therefore been pro- 
pagated in this country, in fome places with affi- 
duity and abundant fuccels. 

The Pomatia is much larger than the common 
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{nail, and of a paler colour. It is of a roundith 
figure; and has five fpires or twifts at the head, 
placed very clofe together: the mouth is large, 
and almoft circular; and is deftitute of any dupli- 
cature or folding, being of an equal thinnefs with 
the reft of the fhell. 

POMPILIUS. A fea-fith belonging to the 
penus of coryphoena in the Linnzan fyftem, re- 
markable for following the rudders of fhips to 
vatt diftances. It is deftitute of fcales; a broad 
line runs from the gills to the tail, under which 
are a number of dotted tranfverie lines reaching 
to the belly; the back is fpotted with different co- 
lours; the mouth is moderately large, and furnith- 
ed with fmall teeth; and the forehead is of a 
golden colour. There are four fins, two at the 
gills, and two onthe belly; and befides thefe, one 
fin runs the whole length of the back, and another 
from the anus to the tail. 

Pompittius is alfo ufed by fome naturalifts to 
exprefs the nautilus, including the papyraceous 
as well as the cancerated kinds. 

PONGO. An appellation by which fome zoo- 
logifts exprefs the ourang-outang, or great ape. 
See Ape, GREAT. 

PONTICUS MUS. Ananimal defcribed by 
the ancients, and generally fuppofed to be a fpe- 
cies of {quirrel. 

POOL-SNIPE. A provincial appellation for 
the red-fhank, 

POOR; the Gadus Minutus of Linnzeus. This 
fifh, which is fometimes caught on the Cornifh 
coafts, is the only fpecies of cod-fifh, with three 
dorfal fins, which is found in the Mediterranean 
Sea. Near Marfeilles, they are fometimes taken 
in fuch abundance, as to become a nuifance; for 
no other fpecies of fifh approaches during their 
feafon. Their flefh is excellent, but incapable of 
being either falted or dried; and Belon afferts that 
it becomes as hard as horn when dried in the fun. 

This is the fmalleft fpecies of gadus yet difco- 
vered, being no more than fix inches long. On 
- the chin there is a {mall beard; the eyes are co- 
vered with a loofe membrane; and on the gill- 
covers, and jaws on each fide, there are nine punc- 
tures. The firft dorfal fin confifts of twelve rays, 
the fecond of nineteen, and the third of feventeen ; 
the pectoral fins have thirteen rays, and the ven- 
tral fix; the firft anal fin contains twenty-feven 
rays, and the fecond feventeen; the back is of a 
Jight brown colour; and the belly a dirty white. 

POPE. An appellation given in fome coun- 
ties to the anas arctica Clufii. See Purrrn. 

POREEAGLE. A provincial appellation for 
a fmall fpecies of fhark found on the Cornifh 
coafts. The nofe is long, flender, and fharp- 
pointed; the mouth is placed far beneath; and the 
body is thick and deep, but extremely flender at 
the infertion of the tail. The firft dorfal fin is 
placed almoft in the middle, the other pretty near 
the tail; the belly is very deep; the ventral and 
anal fins are fmall; and the tail is bifurcated, the 
upper fork being a little Jonger than the other. 

PORCELAIN-SHELL, PORCELLANA, 
or CONCHA VENEREA. A genus of fhell- 
fifh; the diftinguifhing characters of which are 
thefe: the fhell is univalve; having for it’s mouth 
a narrow flit, dentated on each fide; and being 
of a conglobated, oblong, gibbofe, or umbonated 
form. 

Linneus claffes thefe fhells under the genus of 


cypraea; including forty-four fpecies, whofe cha- _ 
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racters are ; that the animal is a lug; the fhell uni- 
valve, fuboval, and blunt at each end; and the 
aperture of the length of the fhell, longitudinal, 
linear, and toothed. 

This genus originally received the appellation 
of Porcellana and Concha Venerea from the re- 
femblance of it’s mouth to the pudendum mulie- 
bre: but of late the import of the word has been 
fo far mifunderftood, that many have fuppofed it 
to be derived from the word Porcelain, imagining 
that the Chinefe porcelain-ware was fabricated 
with a pulverization of this fhell. 

Thefe fhells, though known by various names, 
are more properly diftinguifhed by the appellation 
Porcellana, becaufe different conchologifts have 
frequently confounded feparate genera, by affign- 
ing them one common rame. They pafs current 
as money in feveral parts of Africa, Afia, and 
America; and, when pulverized, have fometimes 
been applied to medicinal purpofes. 

PORCELLUS INDICUS. A name whereby 
fome naturalifts exprefs the little animal more 
ufually denominated the Guinea-pig. 

PORCO. An appellation for the fifth more 
commonly called the caprifcus, fuppofed to be 
the Porcus of Pliny. See Goat-Fisu. 

PORCUPINE. In the Linnzan fyftem, a 
genus of animals of the order of glires: the diftin- 
euifhing characters of which are; that the animal 
has two cutting-teeth in each jaw, eight grinders, 
and the body covered with long, hard, and fharp 
quills; to which may be added, that the upper lip 
is divided. Linnaeus enumerates four fpecies. 

Porcupine, Common; the Hyftrix Criftata of 
Linneus. This fpecies is about two feet long, 
and fifteen inches broad. It has a long creft on 
the top of the head, reclining backwards, com- 
pofed of ftiff briftles. The body is covered with 
quills from ten to fourteen inches long, and very 
fharp at the points: each quill is thickeft in the 
middle; and inferted into the animal’s fkin, in the 
fame manner as feathers grow on birds. Thefe 
quills are varied with black and white; and be- 
tween them there are a few hairs. The head, 
belly, and legs, are covered with ftrong briftles, 
terminated with foft dufky-coloured hair; the 
whifkers are long; and the ears refemble the hu- 
man. ‘There are four toes before, and five be- 
hind; and the tail, which is fhort, is covered with 
quills. All the quills naturally incline back- 
wards, like the briftles of a hog; but when the 
animal is irritated, they ftand ereét like briftles. 
The muzzle bears fome refemblance to that of a 
hare, but is black; the legs are very fhort; and 
the eyes are {mall, like thofe of a hog, meafuring 
only one-third of an inch from one angle to ano- 
ther. 

The Porcupine bears a {trong fimilarity to the 
hedge-hog; and, like that animal, has received 
a formidable apparatus of arms, rather for it’s own 
defence than the annoyance of an enemy; and as 
to the opinion of it’s being able to dart it’s quills 
at it’s enemies, it is now univerfally exploded: 
the quills are too firmly fixed in the fkin to be 
difcharged by a voluntary effort; and are only 
fhed when the animal moults them, as birds do 
their feathers. Ellis, it is true, informs us, that 
a dead wolf was found at Hudfon’s Bay, having 
the quills of a Porcupine fixed within it’s mouth: 
but that might very naturally happen; for the 
wolf, in the rage of appetite, probably attempted 
to devour the Porcupine, quills and all; and pa 
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for it’s temerity with it’s life. It is moreover 
certain, that thofe Porcupines which have been 
imported into Europe, have never been known to 
launch their quills, though irritated to the higheft 
degree. Dr. Shaw, who faw numbers of thefe 
creatures in Africa, fays that none of them ever 
attempted to launch their quills; their ufual me- 
thod of defence being to lie down on one fide, 
and, at the approach of an enemy, to rife up fud- 
denly, and wound him with the points on the 
other. It is generally imagined that this animal 
is feldom the agereffor; and; when attacked by 
any other, that ic only directs it’s quills fo as to 
oppofe their points to the foe: in general, it is 
then fecure; and Kolben afferts, that even the lion 
will not dare to provoke it when thus on it’s 
guard. 

Pennant afferts, that the Porcupine is a harm- 
lefs animal; living on fruits, roots, and vegeta- 
bles: other naturalifts, however, affirm, that it 
chiefly hunts for ferpents, and all other reptiles, 
for fubfiftence; that between the ferpent and the 
Porcupine fuch an irreconcileable enmity fubfifts, 
that they never meet without a mortal engage- 
ment; and that on fuch occafions the Porcupine 
rolls itfelf on the ferpent, by which means it de- 
ftroys, and afterwards feafts on it. Thofe ani- 
mals, however, of this genus, introduced into Ku- 
rope, are ufually fed on bread, milk, and fruits ; 
but they have no objection to meat whenever of- 
fered them. 

The Americans, who hunt the Porcupine, af- 
fure us that it lives from twelve to fifteen years. 
During the feafon of love, which is in the month 
of September, the males become very fierce and 
dangerous, often deftroying each other with their 
teeth. The female goes feven months with 
young; and brings forth only one at a time, which 
fhe fuckles about a month, accuftoming it betimes 
to live like herfelf; and at this feafon, though na- 
turally timid and harmiefs, fhe becomes very re- 
folute in defence of her progeny. 

The Porcupine never attempts to bite, or any 
way injure it’s purfuers. If hunted by a dog or 
a wolf, it inftantly climbs a tree, and continues 
there till it has tired the patience of it’s adverfary; 
but fheuld this refource be wanting, it lies down 
on one fide, (as already obferved) and prefents it’s 
quills to the foe. However, the Porcupine does 
not eafily efcape from the Indian hunter, who ea- 
gerly purfues it, in order to make embroidery of 
it’s quills; and alfo to feaft on it’s flefh, which, as 
commonly reported, is tolerable eating; though, 
when favages are the arbiters of delicacy, we can 
hardly expect that their ideas and ours will coin- 
cide. With regard to the embroidery manufac- 
tured from the quills, it is both curious and ele- 
gant: the Indians dye the. quills of various co- 
jours, and iplit them into flips, with which they 
decorate their bafkets, belts, and many other ar- 
ticles of furniture and ornament. 

The Porcupine ts a dull and torpid animal; ex- 
tremely voracious, though capable of enduring 
hunger. It is hardly poffible to domefticate it: 
and the poets very properly gave it the epithet of 
fretful ; for, when confined in a cage, it’s refent- 
ment is excited by the flighteft approach, and it’s 
guills are immediately erected in defiance. 

The Porcupine inhabits India, Perfia, Palef- 
tine, and every part of Africa; and is alfo found 
wild in Italy, though not originaliy indigenous to 


Europe. The Italian Porcupines, which are 
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fometimes expofed to fale in the markets at Rome, 
have fimaller crefts and fhorter quills than thofe 
of Afia and Africa. 

Porcupine, Lonc-Tartep; the Hyftrix Ma- 
croura of Linnzus. This animal has large bright 
eyes; fhort naked ears; and long whifkers. The 
body, which is fhort and thick, is covered with 
long ftiff hairs, as fharp as needles, reflecting dif- 
ferent colours according as the rays of light hap- 
pen to fall on them. ‘The feet are divided into 
five toes, one of which turns backwards, and fup- 
plies the place ofa thumb. The tail is about the 
length of the body; and very flender towards the 
end, which is confiderably tufted, the briftles be- 
ing thick in the middle, traniparent, and fhining. 

This animal inhabits the iflands of the Indian 
Archipelago, living chiefly in unfrequented fo- 
refts, 

Porcupine, Brazitian; the Hyftrix Prehen- 
filis of Linnzeus. This creature is much fmaller 
than the common Porcupine; and it’s quills are 
about three-fourths fhorter. It has a fhort blunt 
nofe; and long white whifkers. It’s tail is one 
foot and a half long, tapering towards the extre- 
mity; the Jaft ten inches of which are almoft 
naked; but it is poffeiied of a firong prehenfile 
quality. 

This {pecies is a native of Mexico and Brazil, 
where it chiefly lives in the woods, feeding on 
fruits and poultry. It fleeps in the day-time, and 
hunts for it’s food during the night. It makes a 
peculiar noife with it’s noftrils, as if out of 
breath; and grunts like a hog. It pofleffes the 
faculty of climbing trees; and, in defcending, 
twifts it’s tail round the branches, to prevent it 
from falling. It’s flefh is fat and well-flavoured ; 
and the animal itfelf feems eafily tamed, though 
feldom feen in Europe. 

Porcupine, Canapian; the Hyftrix Dorfata 
of Linnzus. This animal, which Buffon deno- 
minates the Urfon, has a lefs round body than any 
of the other fpecies, but more the refemblance of 
a pig in fhape. It is covered with long briftly 
hair, with fhorter hair underneath, amid which 
great quantities of quills lie concealed: thefe quills 
are white, with brown tips, and bearded, being 
about four inches in length. 

Thefe creatures form their nefts under the roots 
of large trees, where they fleep a great part of their 
time, feeding at intervals on fruits and bark, efpe- 
cially the bark of the juniper. In winter, the 
fnow ferves them for drink; and in furnmer they 
lap water like dogs. When they cannot efcape 
their purfuer, they make towards him fideways, 
in order to wound him with their quills: but 
thefe prove but feeble inftruments of defence ; 
for, on ftroking the hair, they adhere to the hand, 
and come out of the fkin. The Indians ftick 
thefe quills in their nofes and ears, to form open- 
ings for their ear-rings and other decorations. 
The edges of their deer-fkin garments are alfo 
trimmed with fringes made of thefe quills; and 
with them they alfo decorate their bark-boxes. 

This fpecies is very numerous near Hudfon’s 


_ Bay; and many of the trading Indians feed on 


their flefh with great avidity, efteeming it both 
wholefome and delicate. Sir Jofeph Banks im- 
ported one of thefe animals from Newfoundland, 
which was about the fize of a hare, but fhorter 
and more compact; and the length of the tail was 
about fix inches. 


PORCUPINE-FISH. In the Artedian fyf 
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tem, 4 fpecies of oftracion; but of the diodon, 
belonging to the clafs of amphibia nantes, accord- 
ing to the Linnzan diftribution. It ufually mea- 
fures from twelve to twenty inches; the body is 
very thick, and covered with a whitifh coriaceous 
fin, befet with ftrong fharp thorns, each of which, 
at it’s bafis, has two other fmaller ones buried 
under the fkin; the aperture of the mouth is 
large; the lips are rough and rugged; and two 
broad bones fupply the place of teeth, one fitu- 
ated in the upper jaw, the other in the lower, 
both being flightly arched and prominent. The 
eyes are large; and the eye-lids are elevated, and 
armed with four thorns from one to three inches 
in length. The belly is white; and the back is 
brown, fpotted with black; as are alfo the fides. 

This {pecies is found near the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

PORCUS ACULEATUS. 
PINE. 

PORCUS FLUVIATILIS. An appellation 
by which fome of the old Latin writers exprefs 
the fith called alfo cornua, and aurata; in Enelifh, 
the ruffe. 

PORCUS GUINIENSIS, the Guinea-pic. 
A fmall animal, refembling the common hog, 
which has been domefticated in this country. The 
colour is a reddifh tawny; the hair is fhort and 
fhining; but it has no briftles, except a few near 
the rump. 

PORPUS, or PORPESSE. An Enelifh ap- 
pellation indifcriminately, though improperly, ap- 
plied to two different fifhes, the phocana and the 
dolphin. However, Artedi, who has attentively 
colleéted the fynonima of authors, tells us, that 
this name ought to be confined to that fpecies of 
the dolphin, the characters of which are, accord- 
ing to his fyftem, that the body is almoft of a co- 
nic form, and fubacute, and the back broad. This 
{pecies is the Phoceena of Ariftotle, the Turfio of 
Pliny and Rondeletius, and the Delphinus Pho- 
cena of Linnzeus. 

This fith is ranked among the cetaceous kind, 
and is the {malleft of the tribe, feldom exceeding 
five feet in length; whereas the dolphin, with 
which it is commonly confounded, is frequently 
known to meafure twelve feet: the fnout alfo of 
the Porpus or Phoceena is much fimaller than that 
of the dolphin, which is another difcriminating 
mark. 

The Porpus has a roundifh body, gradually 
growing fmaller towards the tail; the nofe is long, 
pointed, and furnifhed with ftrong mufcles, by 
means of which it turns up mud and fand, in 
fearch of fmall animals. The fkin is fmooth and 
thin; the back is of a dufky blueifh colour, al- 
moft black in fome individuals; and from the 
middle of the fides downward, it becomes whit- 
ifh. There are no gills, nor any aperture in their 
ftead; but in the middle of the upper part of the 
head, before the brain, there is a pipe or fpiracle, 
of a femilunar form, through which the fifh re- 
{pires, and {pouts water: this pipe terminates out- 
wardly in one hole, but within is divided into a 
bony feptum, fo as to reprefent two noftrils; and at 
it’s lower end it again becomes one hole, opening 
into the mouth by a common orifice, furnifhed 
with a very ftrong fphincter mufcle, by means of 
which it is fhut and opened at pleafure. Above 
this fphincter, the fides of the pipes are lined with 
a glandulous flefh, from certain {mall openings in 
which, when preffed, a glutinous liquor iffues. 
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Above the noftrils there is a {trong valve or mem- 
brane, ferving to ftop the pipe at pleafure, and to 
prevent any water from gaining admiffion, except 
when the animal requires it. Within the fittula 
there are fix blind holes, without any outlet; four 
tending towards the f{nout; two placed above the 
valve which ftops the noftrils, and two beneath 
it: the other two tend towards the brain, having 
a long and narrow cavity, which feems intended 
for the purpofe of finelling, though, on opening 
the brain, no fuch olfactory nerves are difcover_ 
able. The eyes are fmall; the auditory duds, if 
any, are extremely minute; and the teeth, which 
are forty-eight in each jaw, are fall. There are 
two fins on the breaft, and one on the back, which 
are cartilaginous and flexile; the tail is Nightly 
bifid, forming the figure of a crefcent in a hori- 
zontal pofition, like thofe of the cetaceous kinds ; 
not vertical, as in other fifhes. Wature’s inten- 
tion is, in this pofition of the tail, that it may 
fupply the place of the hinder pair of ventral fins 
in other fifh, thofe of the cetaceous kind having 
none fuch. Thefe fins (in other fith) ferve to 
balance the body, and keep it under water, an- 
{wering in many refpects the hinder legs of qua- 
drupeds; and hence we may obferve, that thofe 
fifhes which are not fupplied with this hinder pair 
of fins, nor the horizontal tail, cannot fufpend 
themfelves at eafe in the water, but are compelled 
to keep grovelling at the bottom: this is the cafe 
with eels, and other fimilar fifh; but the ufe of re- 
{piration being as neceflary to the Porpus as to 
quadrupeds, Nature has abundantly provided for 
that defect in the hinder fins, by giving it atranf- 
verfe tail, affifted by which it can in a moment 
throw itfelf on the {urface from the deepeft water. 
The lungs and heart refemble thofe of quadru- 
peds. ‘The brain is large, and formed like that 
of a man; and probably an obfervation of this 
particular has given rife to the opinion that thefe 
fifhes poffefs a great fhare of will and underftand- 
ing. The tongue is flat, pectinated at the edges, 
and united to the bottom of the mouth. The 
blood of the Porpus is as warm as that of qua- 
drupeds; and the blubber, or fat, which lies in 
great quantities under the fkin, affords a vatt 
quantity of excellent oil. 

Thefe fifhes are found in great numbers in all 
fuch parts of the fea as wath the Britifh iflands; 
but in ftill greater at thofe periods when fifh of 
paffage make their appearance, which they purfue 
up the bays with the utmoft eagernefs. In fome 
places they almoft darken the fea as they rife above 
the water to refpire. However, they not only 
hunt their prey near the furface, but often defcend 
to the bottom in fearch of fand-eels and fea- 
worms, which they diflodge from the fand. 

To contemplate the various revolutions of 
fafhion in the fingle article of food only, would 
be curious and entertaining ; we fhould then find, 
that the fea-gull, the heron, and the fat Porpus, 
were once efteemed delicacies: the latter in par- 
ticular formed a royal difh, even fo late as the 
reign of Henry VIII. and, from it’s magnitude, 
mutt have cut a refpectable figure at table. In 
a houfhold book of that prince, extracts from 
which appear in the third volume of the Arch- 
aelogia, it is ordered, that if a Porpus fhould 
prove too big for a horfe-load, allowance fhould 
be made to the purveyor. Even in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, this fifh continued in vogue; 
for Dr. Caius, in mentioning a dolphin which was 
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prefented to Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, fays, 
that his Grace divided it among his friends ; and 
that it tafted beft when ferved up with Porpus 
fauce, which was compofed of vinegar, crumbs 
of fine bread, and fugar. 

PORPHYRIO. An appellation by which 
ornithologifts exprefs a bird very imperfectly de- 
fcribed. According to fome accounts, it is of 
the gallinula or moor-hen kind; and 1s reprefented 
as being of a fine deep blue colour, except that 
the extremity of the tail is in the middle of a grey- 
ifh white, and that the legs and feet are of a fine 
fhining purple. Some fabulous circumftances 
have been related concerning it, fo that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to feparate truth from error. In 
the Linnen fyftem, this bird is a fpecies of fulica 
or coot. 

PORPHYRIO AMERICANUS. A name 
by which fome authors have exprefied the qua- 
chilto, a very beautiful fpecies of American 
moor-hen. 

PORPHYRY SHELL. A fpecies of fea- 
fhell of the purpura-kind, with a fhort clavicle 
and beak. 

PORTIUS PISCIS. An appellation given 
by ichthyologifts to the mugil ater, or black 
mullet; a very fcarce fpecies, pretty much refem- 
bling the common mullet in fhape. The body 
is extremely black, having feveral lines of a 
deeper black than the reft running longitudinally 
from the gills to the tail ; the mouth is very wide; 
and the back is armed with feven or eight prickles, 
united to each other by means of a fin. 

PORTUGUESE MAN OF WAR. A 
nautical term for the Holathuria Phyfalis of Lin- 
nus; a very curious and beautiful animal, which 
feems to confift of a fmall bladder about feven 
inches long, very much refembling the air-bladder 
of fifhes ; from the bottom of which defcenda num- 
ber of bright blue and red ftrings, fome of which 
are three feet long; and, on being touched, they 
fting yery violently, after the manner of a nettle. 
On the top of the bladder there is a membrane, 
an{wering the purpofe of a fail, and turned in fuch 
a direction as moft eafily to catch the wind: this 
membrane is curicufly marked with pink-coloured 
veins, and exhibits a very pleafing appearance. 

POSSUM. See Opossum. 

POTTO. An appellation given to an animal 
of the weafel kind; called alfo the yellow mau- 
cauco. 

POULTRY. Under this term, when taken 
in an extenfive fenfe, are comprehended all thofe 
birds which have white flefh, and bulky bodies in 
proportion to their heads and legs. They are 
furnifhed with ftrong fhort bills, for picking up 
grain, their chief, and often their fole fupport; 
their wings are fhort and concave, which render 
them incapable of long flights; they lay a great 
number of eges; they generally form their nefts 
on the ground; and the toes of all of them are 
united by a membrane, as far as the firft articu- 
lation. 

Under this clafs therefore may be ranked the 
cominon cock, the peacock, the turkey, the pin- 
tada or Guinea-hen, the pheafant, the buftard, 
the grous, the partridge, and the quail. All thefe 
bear aftrong fimilitude to each other, being equally 
granivorous, flefhy, and delicate to the tatfte. 
Thefe are among birds what beafts of pafture are 
among quadrupeds; peaceable tenants of the field; 
and averfe to the receffes of the foreft, which 
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abound with animals too numerous for them ¢j- 
ther to oppofe or avoid. 

As Nature has formed the rapacious clafs of 
birds for hoftility, fo fhe feems equally to have 
adapted thefe for peace, reft, and fociety. Their 
wings are fhort, and therefore but ill-formed for 
diftant excurfions; their bills are alfo fhort, and 
incapable of annoying their enemies; their legs 
indeed are very ftrong; but their toes are made 
for fcratching up their food, and not for holding 
or tearing it. Thefe are fufficient indications of 
their harmleis nature; while their bodies, which 
are fat and flefhy, render them unwieldy travel- 
lers, and incapable of f{traying far from each other. 
Accordingly we find the Poultry tribe chiefly in 
fociety: they live together; and though they have 
their difputes on fome occafions, yet, when kept 
in the fame diftriét, or fed in the fame yard, they 
learn the arts of fubordination; and, in propor- 
tion as each knows his own ftreneth, he feldom, 
after having experienced a fingle defeat, hazards 
a fecond. 

Thus, all of this kind feem to lead indolent, vo- 
luptuous lives; and as they are internally furnifhed 
with very {trong ftomachs, fo their voracioufnefs 
knows no bounds. Though kept in clofe capti- 
vity, and feparated from all their former compa- 
nions, they {till retain the defire of food, and foon 
become fat in their prifons. Indeed, the Poultry 
kind may be regardedas fenfual epicures, governed 
folely by their appetites; the indulgence of which 
feems to influence their other habits, and to de- 
{troy, among them, that connubial fidelity for 
which moft other kinds are remarkable. The ea- 
gle and the falcon, how fierce foever to other ani- 
mals, are yet gentle and true to each other; and 
their connections, when once formed, fubfift to 
their death: the male and female, in every exi- 
gence, mutually affift each other, particularly in 
the duties of incubation, and providing for their 
young; and, even after they have drove out their 
offspring to fhift for themfelves, and fight their 
own battles, they ftill retain their former affection, 
and feldom feparate to any confiderable diftance. 

But the cafe is very different with refpec to the 
luxurious clafs now under confideration: their 
courtfhip is but fhort, and their congrefs fortui- 
tous. The male pays no manner of attention to 
his progeny; but, contented with the pleafure of 
originally generating, devolves all the care of 
providing for pofterity on the female. Wild and 
unreftrained in his appetites, he ranges from one 
female to another, laying claim to every one 
whom he has fufficient ftrength to keep from his 
fellows. Though timorous when oppofed to 
birds of prey, he is incredibly bold among thofe 
of his own fpecies; and as his defires extend to 
all, every creature becomes his enemy that dares 
to behis rival. The female likewife, being defti- 
tute both of fidelity and attachment, yields to the 
moft powerful fuitor. She ftands a quiet fpeéta- 
tor of the combat, and is ready to reward the con- 
queror with every compliance. She takes on 
herfelf all the labour of hatching and rearing her 
young, removing as far as poffible from the pre- 
fence of the cock. As foon as her offspring have 
quitted the fhell, fhe leads them to fuch fituations 
where they are likely to meet with the greate(t 
quantities of grain; and takes particular care, by 
pecking, to point out to them the proper fort, 
Though at other times voracious, fhe is then ex- 
tremely abftemious; and being folely intent on 
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providing for and fhewing her young their food, 
fhe fearcely takes any nourifhment herfelf. Pa- 
rental affection feems to fupprefs every other paf- 
fion; but, in proportion as her brood becomes 
able to provide for themfelves, this fondnefs de- 
creafes, and all her former voracioufnefs returns. 

The habit of dufting themfelves may be deemed 
peculiar to this clafs. They lie flat in fome dufty 
place, and with their wings and feet raife and {cat- 
ter the duft over their whole bodies. It is difi- 
cult to affign a plaufibie reafon for this practice: 
perhaps the heat of their bodies is fuch, that they 
require this powder to be interpofed between 
their feathers, in order to prevent their lying too 
clofe together, and thus increafing the heat, which 
they find incommedious. , ; 

Almoft all the domeftic birds of the Poultry 
kind retained in our yards are of foreign extrac- 
tion: but there are fome which properly belong 
to this clafs as yet in a ftate of nature, though 
perhaps they only wait till they become fufficiently 
fcarce to be taken under the care of man, to mul- 
tiply their propagation, It is certainly curious 
enough to confider how much the tame Poultry 
imported by us from diftant climates have in- 
creafed; and how much thofe wild birds of the 
Poultry kind, that have never yet been taken into 
fervitude, have been diminifhed and deftroyed. 
The numbers of every fpecies are much reduced; 
and many of the kinds, in proportion as cultiva- 
tion and population have increafed, are either be- 
come fcarce, or utterly annihilated. 

POUSSE PIED. A French appellation for a 
genus of fhell-fifh; called alfo the pollicipes. 

POUT, or WHITING POUT;; the Gadus 
Barbatus of Linneus. ‘This fifth, which feldom 
exceeds one inch in length, is diftineuifhed from 
all others of the kind by it’s great depth. The 
back is much arched and carinated; and the fcales 
are pretty large. The mouth, which is {mall, is 
furnifhed with a fhort beard; and on each fide of 
the lower jaw there are feven or eight punctures. 
The firft dorfal fin, which is triangular, terminates 
in a long fibre; the lateral line is white, broad, 
and crooked; the tail is even at the end, and of a 
dufky colour; the fins are black; and at the bot- 
tom of the pectoral fins there is a black fpot. The 
body is white; the belly is tinged with yellow; 
and the flefh is reckoned extremely delicate. 

PRAWN. A fimall animal of the lobfter 
kind; having a long ferrated fhout, bending up- 
wards; three pair of very long filiform feelers; 
fmall claws, furnifhed with two fangs; and a 
fmooth thorax. The tail is compofed of five 
joints; the middle caudal fin is fubulated; but 
the two extreme ones are flat and rounded. 

This creature is very common on feveral fhores, 
amid loofe ftones; and it is alfo fometimes found 
at fea. When frefh, it’s colour is cinereous; but 
when boiled, it becomes a fine red. 

PRESBYS. An appellation by which many 
of the ancient naturalifts expreffed the regulus 
criftatus, or golden-crowned wren. 

PRIAPE DE MER. A term by which 
French naturalifts exprefs a peculiar fpecies of ca- 
nalis, or tubulus marinus; called alfo by fome 
writers of that nation arrofoir. It is an oblong, 
thick fhell, having a large head, pierced with a 
oreat number of holes, in fome refpects refembling 
the glans penis and the head of a common wa- 
tering-pot. This fpecies is a native of Amboyna. 

PRICKET. A term ufed to exprefs a deer 
when in the fecond year of it’s age. See Derr. 
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PRICKLE-BACK. A fimall fith, fo called 
from the great number of prickles on it’s back. 
Numbers of thefe little animals are found in al- 
moft all frefh waters where ic is poffible for fith 
to exift.. They are extremely deftrudtive to all. 
forts of fifh; and are themfelves tormented by a 
kind of loufe of an oval figure, with eight legs 
and a very tranfparent body: this loufe has little 
fins always in motion, whether it be fwimming 
or fixed onthe fifth. See Stickie-Bacx. 

PRIDE OF THE ISIS. An appeilation by 
which fome authors exprefs a fifh of the lamprey 
kind, the Petromyzon Branchialis of Linnzeus. 
It is caught in the Ifis, near Oxford, in great abun- 
dance; but is by no means peculiar to that river, 
being alfo found in feveral other Enclith rivers. 
It is generally between fix and eight inches long, 
and about the thicknefs of a fwan’s quill. The 
body is marked with various tranfverfe lines croff- 
ing the fides from the back to the bottom of the 
belly, which is divided from the mouth to the 
anus by a {traight line; and the tail is lanceolared, 
and fharp at the end. Inftead of lodging under 
ftones, as is common to the lamprey kind, this 
{pecies dives in the mud, and never adheres to 
any neighbouring object. 

PRIMATES. In the Linnzan fyftem, the 
firft order of animals belonging to the clafs of 
mammalia: the characters of which are; that they 
are furnifhed with fore-teeth or incifores, four 
above and parallel; and that they have two pec- 
toral teats. To this clafs belong four genera, 
the man, the ape, the maucauco, and the bat. _ 

PRISTIS. See Saw-Fisu. 

PRIVET-FLY. A {pecies of fly very com- 
mon on the fhrub from whence it derives it’s 
name. It is alfo called crinopterus; and is re- 
markable for having it’s wings deeply divided 
into fegments, fo that they feem as if compofed 
of feathers refembling the wings ofabird. The 
whole infeét, when at reft, has the appearance of 


a {mall feather. 


PROBOSCIPLECTANUS. . A name _ by 
which fome naturalifts exprefs a peculiar and very 
elegant fpecies of penicijlus marinus, of a funne!- 
form fhape, and having it’s mouth furrounded by 
thin hair-like filaments. ‘ 

PROCELLARIA, the Petrel. A genus of 
anferes in the Linnean fyftem: the characters of 
which are; that the bill is fub-compreffed, and 
formed of equal mandibles, the upper hooked at 
the extremity, and the lower canaliculate ; that the 
nofirils are fwperincumbent and cylindric; and 
that the feet are webbed, without a back toe, but 
furnifhed with a fharp fpur pointing downwards. 
Linnzus eumerates fix fpecies. See Furman. 

PROCICADA. A name given by fome au- 
thors to the infe& called procigale by the French. 
It ftrongly refembles the cicada, but is deftitute 
of it’s power of found. 

PROCIGALE. An appellation by which 
Reaumur, and other French naturalifts after him, 
have expreffed a fpecies of four-winged fly, bear- 
ing a ftrong refemblance to the cigale or ci- 
cada, except that it is incapable of making any 
noife. 

This creature has a long trunk, clofely laid on 
the belly, and contained in a cafe or fheath like 
that of the cicada. The female has alfo an inftru- 
ment at her tail for boring holes in wood, where 
fhe depofits her eggs. 

There is another fmall infect, mentioned by 
Reaumur as reducible to this clafs, though the 
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minutenefs of it’s wings renders it’s flructure 
{carcely perceptible; and hence it is difficult to 
determine whether it has four wings, or only two 
cafes andtwo wings. ‘This little fly is extremely 
common on rofe-trees: it’s wings are yellowith; 
it’s body is white; and it poffeffes the power of 
hopping as well as fying. During the fummer 
feafon, there is fearcely a rofe-tree that is not 
loaded with thefe infects, though they feem to be 
particularly attached to the extremities of the 
young branches. 

PROGALL INSECT. .A creature nearly 
refembling the gall infect clafs, but differing from 
it in feveral refpects. 

Animals of this clafs fpend a great portion of 
their lives in the fame manner as the gall infects, 
faftened to the bark of trees, where they remain 
motionlefs. Some of them alfo, like the gall in- 
fects, cover their young brood with their bodies ; 
but they are eafily diftinguifhable as animals in 
every ftage of their lives, while the gall infects 
are not: in particular, the annular depreffions of 
their bodies may be diitinguifhed in every ftate, 
efpecially with the help of a magnifying glafs; 
whereas this mark difappears in tne gall clafs. 

The gall infects are valuable, and worthy of 
obfervation, on feveral accounts: nor are the Pro- 
gall Infects of lefs confequence, the cochineal be- 
longing to them being very much efteemed as a 
dye and a drug. 

The moft common and obvious fpecies of the 
Progall Infeét, in this country, is that of the elm. 

PROSCARABUS. An appellation by 
which fome authors denominate the meloe, a ge- 
nus of four-winged flies. 

PROTIPULA. Aname by which naturalifts 
diftinguifh a fpecies of fly refembling the tipula, 
or long legs; but differing with refpect to the ef- 
fential chara&ter, namely, that the Protipula is 
deftituce of the two beards growing on the ante- 
rior part of the head, oceafionaily falling over the 
mouth, and clofing it’s aperture in the tipula. 

PROX. An Ariftotelian appellation for the 
cervus platyceros, or broad-horned ftag. 

PS::TA. A name by which Athenzus ex- 
preffes the fith called alfo paffer laevis and plateffa; 
in Enclifh, the plaife. 

PSEUDO PULEX ARBOREUS. A ge- 
nus of infects defcribed by Reaumur; fomewhat 
approaching in fhape to the Pulex Arboreus, but 
having their wings covered with a {quamofe cafe, 
and having broader and flatter bodies than the 
latter. 

This infe&t is found principally on the box 
and the fig-tree. It undergoes a kind of meta- 
morphofis; and appears a hopping fly, fuppofed 
by fome of the nature of the grafhopper, though 
without juft reafon,,as the one has cafes to it’s 
wings, and the other has none. 

PSEUDO THICA. Ai fpecies of two-winged 
fly, refembling the common wajip, but deiitute of 
a fting. It feems to be more properly denomi- 
nated the wafp-fly. . 

PSHUDO-TINEA. A remarkable infect de- 
{cribed by Reaumur, approaching to the nature of 
the Tinea, or cloch-moth, while in the worm ftate; 
but not differing in the form and fubftance of it’s 
artificial covering. 

Thefe creatures are a genuine fpecies of the 
caterpillar kind, having fixteen legs, which is a 
number common to that tribe. They feed on 
wax, forcibly entering bee-hivés, and engaging 
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the bees with fuch refolution and fuccefs, that 
they frequently drive them from their habitations, 
and compel them to feek new ones. 

All ancient authors who have treated exprefsly 
on bees, have complained of thefe deftructive 
creatures. “The bees, which are a match for moft 
other infects, find themfelves unable to oppofe 
this race, whofe impervious armour defies their 
moft animated affaults. This armour is com- 
pofed of a‘double matter. The firft, which im- 
mediately covers the body, is a fpecies of filk of 
the animal’s own fpinning; the exterior is of bees 
wax: this laft is Jaid on pretty thick; and the 
creature, juft thrufting out it’s head in order to 
feed, proceeds to devour the cells without molef- 
tation, while a whole army of bees in vain buzz 
around it, and attempt to wound it with their 
{tings, but without effect. 

When the transformation of this creature ap- 
proaches, it contracts it’s body within it’s double 
covering, and thus paffes into the nymph ftate; 
whence, after a proper feafon, it comes forth in 
the form of a moth, with granulated horns and a 
crooked probofcis. The bees poffefs inftiné 
enough to recognize their deftruétive enemy in 
this new form; and, as it is now incapable of de- 
fence, they difpatch all they can meet with. 
Fiowever, they are feldom fortunate enough to 
deftroy the whole race as foon as produced; and 
if only a few efcape, they eventually prove fufi- 
cient to revenge themfeves for the death of their 
kind. 

The moth produced from this nymph flies but 
little ; yet it becomes very nimble and fwift when 
any danger feems to threaten it. 

Some fpecies of thefe Pfeudo Tinez infeft the 
fubterraneous hives of wafps, and other infeéts 
which manufacture wax; fome feed on wool; and 
others on eather: all of them forming themfelves 
coverings from the fubftances on which they fub- 
fift. But whatever be their original food or ha- 
bitation, they finally become phalenze or moths; 
and may be diftinguifhed, in this ftate, from the 
other {pecies, by having granulated horns of a re- 
markable ftru€ture, and a probofcis always in fome 
degree incurvated. 

PSITTACUS. The claffical name for the 
parrot. See Parrot. 

PSOPHIA. A genus of grallz: the charac- 
ters of which are; that the beak is cylindric, co- 
nic, convex, and fharp, with the upper mandible 
longer than the lower; that the noftrils are ovated 
and wide; and that the feet are furnifhed with five 
divided toes. There is only one known {pecies. 

PSORAS. A name by which fome ichthyo- 
logifts exprefs a fifh of the turdus-kind, remark- 
able for the beauty and variety of it’s fpots; more 
ufually denominated the lepras. 

PSYLON. An Ariftotelian name for the cy- 
prinus niger of naturalifts; in Englifh, the tench. 

PTARMIGAN ; the Tetrao Lagopus of Lin- 

neus. This bird, called alfo the white-game, 
and erroneoufly the white partridge, (a different 
bird) is of a pale brown or afh colour, elegantly 
croffed or mottled with {mall dufky fpots and 
bars; the head and neck with broad bars of black, 
ruft-colour, and white. In the male, the grey 
colour predominates, except on the head and 
neck, where there is a great mixture of red, with 
bars of white; bug the whole plumage of this bird 
is extremely elegant. ‘The females and young 
birds have a great portion of ruft-colour. Both 
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fexes agree in their winter drefs, being entirely 
white; exept that, in the male, a black line occurs 
between the bill and the eyes; and the fhafts of 
the feven firft quill-feathers are black. The tail 
confifts of fixteen feathers, the two middlemoft of 
which are afh-coloured, mottled with black, and 
tipt with white; the two fucceeding ones are 
flightly marked with white at their extremities, 
the reft being wholly black ; and the feathers in- 
cumbent on the tail, and almoft covering it, are 
white. 

Pliny denominates thefe birds Lagopi, becaufe 
their feet are cloathed with feathers to the claws, 
as thofe of hares are with fur, which ferves to 
guard them from the rigours of winter. Their 
nails are long, broad and hollow, {cooped off at 
the end exactly like a writing-pen without the 
flit; and this enables them to form a lodgment 
under the fnow, where they lie in heaps, in order 
to protect themfelves from the cold. 

The length of one of thefe birds is near fifteen 
inches, the expanfion of the wings twenty-three, 
and the weight about nineteen ounces. ‘They are 
found in the Britifh ifles only, on the fummits of 
the higheft hills in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and of the Hebrides; though a few have been dif- 
covered on the lofty hills near Kefwick in Cum- 
berland. They refemble the grous in tafte ; and, 
like them, keep in fmall companies; but never 
take fhelter in the heath, preferring the loofe 
ftones which their mountainous fituations ufually 
afford. 

Thefe birds obtain the appellation of willow- 
partridges in Hudfon’s Bay, from their affembling 
in large flocks about the beginning of Oétober, 
and harbouring among the willows, the tops of 
which are their principal food: they then affume 
their winter drefs; change again in March; and 
acquire their compleat fummer plumage by the 
Jatter end of June. They form their nefts on the 
ground, in dry ridges; and are fo very numerous 
in that part of America, that many thoufands of 
them have been killed during one winter. 

PTERARIA. A term under which Dr. Hill 
defcribes a particular clafs of infects. 

PTEROPHGENICUS INDIARUM. An 
appellation given by Nieremberg to an American 
bird, called by the Spaniards commendadoza, re- 
markable for the beautiful red plumage on the 
upper part of it’s wings. It is about the fhape 
and fize of the ftarling ; and not much unlike that 
bird in colour, except for the fingularity of the 
upper part of the wings, which in one part of it’s 
life is yellowifh or orange, and in the other red. 

Thefe birds are caged, and taught to imitate 
the human voice. They feed on vegetables, par- 
ticularly Indian corn; and are found in the colder 
as well as hotter climates, flying in large flocks, 
and often confiderably damaging the fruits of the 
earth. 

PTINUS. Inthe Linnzan fyftem of nature, 
a genus of infects of the coleoptera order, with 
filiform antennz, and a roundifh thorax; compre- 
hending fix fpecies. 

PUCELAGE. An appellation by which 
fome of the French naturalifts exprefs the porce- 
jain-fhell. 

PUCERON;; the Podura of Linneus. A 
clafs of infeéts of a peculiar nature; frequently 
found in fuch numbers on the branches of trees 
and leaves of plants, as almoft entirely to cover 
them, 
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The Puceron is a fmall infect, but conftituting 
feveral genera, and a variety of fpecies; infomuch, 
that Reaumur has obferved there is fcarcely a ve- 
getable to be found that does not afford fubfift- 
ence to it’s peculiar fpecies of Puceron. 

Thefe animals are all viviparous, and that after 
a very fingular manner: each has fix legs, ex- 
tremely fmall and flender, and which, when the 
animal has acquired it’s full growth, feem unable 
for it’s f{upport. Some of the fpecies arrive at a 
fufficient fize to be diftinguifhable by the naked 
eye; but the greater number can only be feen by 
the affiftance of glaffes. Among thefe infects, 
many are furnifhed with wings, turning to a fort 
of little flies; and thefe have been denominated 
alated Pucerons. Thofe {pecies which never be- 
come winged, bear no refemblance to the cater- 
pillar tribe, approaching neareft to the figure of 
flies with their wings amputated. All the various 
fpecies have antennz, or horns; but vary in diffe- 
rent kinds, fome being very fhort, and others re- 
markably long. Befidesthefe antennz, the greater 
part of thefe infects have two other horns or fpines 
placed in a very fingular manner behind them, 
near the tail: thefe are much thicker and fhorter 
than the antennz; and, among the various kinds, 
fome are found which entirely want thefe appen- 
dages. 

The Pucerons differ much in colour: the greater 
number are green; but many are brown, fome yel- 
low, and others black. In Auguft, rofe-trees af- 
ford a vaft number of pale red ones; but, in fome 
other months of the year, thefe trees afford green 
Pucerons. The fycamore, and feveral other 
trees, are covered with green ones in fummer, and 
red ones in November: hence it feems indifput- 
able, that the fame individual animals change 
their colour, the leaves and juices of the plant 
not being able to afford them one uniform kind of 
nourifhment. Thofe of the willow and the poppy, 
and fome other plants, are of a woolly appear- 
ance; and fome refemble velvet. Thofe of the 
apricot are fhining: fome appear of the colour 
of bronze metal which has received it’s higheft 
polifh ; fuch are thofe of the tanfy, and fome other 
plants. The largeft Pucerons are found on the 
oak. ‘The fpecies are commonly all of one co- 
lour, but fome are fpotted: thofe of the worm- 
wood are prettily fpeckled with black and brown ; 
thofe of the forrel are green in the middle, and 
black at each extremity; and there are feveral 
others which are variegated with thefe two co- 
lours. 

However, naturalifts have not been able to de- 
termine whether all the fpecies are peculiar to the 
plants on which they are found; for it has been 
obferved, that when a plant of the common worm- 
wood has been ‘covered with them, they have all 


- accidentally deferted it, and taken up their refi- 


dence on fome neigbouring plant whofe juices 
were more palateable. 

Thefe creatures always live in fociety; they are 
never found fingly, and feldom but in myriads. 
In plants, they faften themfelves on every part; 
but in trees, they adhere only to the leaves and 
young fhoots, which they ufually cover entirely. 
The elder-tree feems to be their favourite abode; 
and on it they may be obferved, in their feveral 
{tages, with the greateft accuracy and facility. 
They often cover the thick green roots of this 
tree for many inches together, and fometimes for 
many feet: thefe are of a greenifh black colour. 

If 


If obferved while the branches are undifturbed, 
they appear perfectly quiet, and feem to pafs their 
whole life in a ftate of inactivity, though they 
are all this time engaged in the moft important 
bufinefs of it, namely, that of extracting their 
nourifhment from the juices of the tree. T’his 1s 
performed by means of a flender trunk, which 
eafily efcapes the naked eye; but, by the affift- 
ance of the microfcope, is abundantly percepti- 
ble: this trunk is generally two-thirds of the 
length of the body; but when the animal is in 
motion, it is fo clofely applied under the belly, 
as to efcape obfervation. 

When two feries of thefe infects are placed one 
over another, thofe which occupy the upper feries 
are ufually the largeft, as well as nimbleft in their 
motions. In this fituation they have no power of 
fucking the plant; but being fuch animals as have 
no farther need of nourifhment, they are employed 
in propagating their kind. 

The Pucerons multiply fo quickly, that there 
are commonly many females on the fame leaf in 
the aét of parturition at once, as has been obferved 
by Reaumur; and fuch is their fecundity, that 
when they have once begun, they feem to conti- 
nue to bring forth inceffantly for a confiderable 
time. They often produce fifteen or twenty fuc- 
ceffively ; and if their bodies be flightly {queezed 
afterwards, vaft numbers, in an embryo {ftate, 
may be expreffed. 

Wherever thefe infects are found in abundance, 
the ant tribes generally attend them. This cir- 
cumitance has been obferved by feveral natura- 
lifts, who have fuppofed that the ants fed on 
them; but this opinion has been adopted without 
fufficient reafon: the ants, indeed, frequent the 
fame places; but only for the fake of a thick fac- 
charine matter, which fills up every interftice be- 
tween the Pucerons. This matter might natu- 
rally be fuppofed to be the juice of the tree fimply 
extravafated; but experience proves, that it is no- 
thing elfe but the excrement of thefe Pucerons, 
which is always found in a liquid ftate. 

Like moft other infects, the Puceron changes 

t’s {kin three or four times before it acquires it’s 
full growth: thefe exuvie perfectly refemble the 
animal in it’s natural ftate, the legs and other 
parts being all in their proper places; but what- 
ever be the original colour of the Puceron, the 
flough is always whitifh. 

The male and female Pucerons greatly differ in 
their form, even in a.nafcent ftate; but much 
more eminently at the time of their maturity, the 
male, as has commonly been fuppofed, being then 
furnifhed with wings, of which the female is always 
deftitute. But notwith{tanding the general opi- 
nion that the winged Pucerons are all males, and 
the unwinged ones females, it appears that their 
manner of fecundation is as yet unknown. In- 
deed, the moft recent obfervations convince us, 
that the commonly received diftinction of fexes is 
not ftrictly true; for the winged ones, as well as 
the others, bring forth young. Some authors 
have conjectured, that thefe winged and naked 
Pucerons are the offspring of different families of 
feveral {pecies living together; but the contrary 
is proved by this circumftance, that the winged 
ones are found to produce fome winged and fome 
naked ones; and the naked to generate both kinds 
in the fame manner. ; 

The young Pucerons being themfelves filled 
with embryos, and that in every individual, as far 


as hitherto examined, has given rife to various 
ftrange ideas of their manner of generation. Many 
have imagined them to be all hermaphrodites; 
and as no copulation has ever been obferved 
among them, each has been fuppofed to impreg- 
nate itfelf. However, the moft recent opinion 
is, that when a female is once impregnated by a 
male, fhe will bring forth young ones already im- 
pregnated with others; and thus to the third or 
fourth fucceffion: fo that copulation is only ne- 
ceffary to thefe animals once in three or four ge- 
nerations; and the defcendants in this degree of 
an old Puceron that has had congrefs with a 
male, will generate without any fuch perfonal 
contact. 

Puceron, Brapper. A fpecies of the Puce- 
ron clafs, which forms for itfelf a finall bladder on 
the leaves of trees, and there takes up it’s refi- 
dence. 

Puceron, BasTarD. 

Puceron, Grus. See Grus. 

Puceron-Eater. See Lion Puceron. 

PUDENDUM REGALE. See Apmropita. 

PUDIANO. An American fifh, called alfo 
pedrano, apaimixira, and tetimixira; about the 
fize of a middling perch, though not fo broad. 
The whole body is of a gold colour; except that 
the upper part of the head, and the back to the 
extremity of the dorfal fin, are of a beautiful pur- 
ple; and that the rim or edge of the ventral fin is 
alfo purple. The flefh is wholefome, and agree- 
able to the tafte. 

PUDIANO VERDO. An American fifh 
of an oblong fhape, about feven inches long, 
and two broad. The colour is very beautiful 
and the flefh is delicate and well-flavoured. 

PUFFIN;; the Alca Arética of Linnzus; and 
the Anas Arctica Clufii, or the northern duck. 
The weight of this bird is about twelve ounces; 
it’s length is twelve inches; and the expanfion of 
it’s wings istwenty-one. The bill is fhort, broad 
at the bafe, compreffed on the fides and running 
up to a ridge, triangular, and terminating in a 
fharp point. The bafe of the upper mandible is 
{trengthened with a white, narrow, prominent 
rim, full of fmail holes; the bill, near the head, is 
of a blueifh grey colour, and the lower part red; 
in the former there is one tranfverfe furrow, but in 
the latter there are three furrows. The fize of 
the bill varies in different birds. The noftrils are 
long and narrow; the irides are grey; and the 
edges of the eye-lids are of a fine crimfon colour. 
On the upper eye-lid there is a fingular callous 
fubftance, of a grey colour and triangular form; 
and on the lower there is another of an oblong 
fhape. The crown of the head, the whole upper 
part of the body, the tail, and the covert-feathers 
of the wings, are black; the quill-feathers are 
dufky ; the checks are white, and full of plumage ; 
the chin is of the fame colour, bounded on each 
fide by a broad bed of grey; and from the angle 
of each eye there is a fmall feparation of the fea- 
thers, terminating at the back of the head. The 
neck is encircled with a broad collar of black; 
but the whole lower part of the body is white. 
The tail, which is black, is compofed of fixteen 
feathers. The legs are fmall, of an orange co- 
lour, and placed fo far behind, as to render the 
bird incapable of ftanding otherwife than in an 
erect pofition, refting not only on the foot, but 
the whole length of the leg: which circumftance 
renders the rife of the Puffin from the ground very 
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difficult; but, when once on the wine, few birds 
fly either longer or with more ftrength. 

About the latter end of March, or beginning 
of April, a few of thefe birds make their appear- 
ance in Britain; and, after ftaying a few days, as 
if to examine their former haunts, they difappear. 
About the beginning of May, they return, ac- 
companied by a whole army of their compa- 
nions: but, if the feafon happens to prove ftormy 
and tempetftuous, and the fea to be troubled, the 
unfortunate voyagers undergo incredible hard- 
fhips ; and are found caft away on the fhores by 
hundreds, emaciated, and perifhed through fa- 
mine. It is moft probable, therefore, that this 
voyage is performed more on the water than in 
the air; and that, as they cannot fifh during ftormy 
weather, their ftrength is exhaufted before they 
can arrive at their wifhed-for harbour. 

When the Puffin prepares for breeding, which 
always happens a few days after it’s arrival, it 
f{crapes a hole in the ground not far from the 
fhore; and after it has flightly penetrated the 
earth, ic throws icfelf on it’s back, and with it’s 
bill and claws thus burrows inward, till it has dug 
a hole, having feveral windings and turnings, 
from eight to ten feet in depth. It takes parti- 
cular care to dig under a ftone, where it naturally 
promifes itielf the greateft fecurity; and in this 
fortified retreat it lays one egg, which (though 
the bird itfelf is not much larger than a pigeon) 
is equal in fize to that of a hen. 

The young one being excluded, the induftry of 
the parent can only be equailed by her own rage. 
Few birds or beafts will venture to attack thefe 
fowls in their retreats. When the great fea-raven, 
as Jacobfon informs us, comes to ravifh their 
young, the Puffins boldly oppofe him. Their 
meeting indeed produces a fingular kind of com- 
bat: as foon as the raven approaches, the Puffin 
feizes him by the throat with it’s beak, and ftick- 
ing it’s claws into his breaft, makes the raven 
defirous of efcaping; but the little bird, tenacious 
of it’s hold, never quits him till they both drop 
into the fea; which circumftance proves fatal to 
the latter. However, the raven is often the con- 
queror; and when fortunate enough to furprife 
the Puffin at the bottom of it’s hole, both the pa- 
rent and the family become his prey. 

But whatever depredations may be committed 
on the Puffin by other animals, if we confider it’s 
own conduét ina moral point of view, it amply 
deferves them. Near the Ifeof Anglefey, in an 
iflet called Prieftholm, the number of thefe birds 
is immenfe; and in another iflet, called the Calf 
of Man, birds of this kind, but of a different fpe- 
cies, are feen in great abundance. In both 
places, numbers of rabbits have their refidence; 
but the Puffins, unwilling to be at the trouble of 
digging holes when that labour can be faved, dif- 
poffefs the rabbits, and probably deftroy their 
young; and in thefe difpeopled retreats the young 
Puffins being found in great numbers, become a 
very valuable acquifition to the natives. When 
arrived at their full growth, they are either dug 
out, or drawn from their holes by means of 
hooked fticks; and their fiefh, though exceflively 
rank, when pickled and preferved with f{pices, is 
adimired by all fuch as relifn favoury and high- 
feafoned food. Formerly (we are told) their flefh 
was allowed by the Church on certain days in 
Lent; they were alfo at that feafon taken by means 
of ferrets, as rabbits now are caught: at prefent, 
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however, they are taken in the manner already de- 
{cribed; and, when feized, make a very difagree- 
able noife, refembling the efforts of a dumb per- 
fon to fpeak. Indeed, the notes of all marine 
birds are extremely harfh and inharmonious; yet 
thofe who are captivated with the charms of na- 
ture may enjoy a confiderable fhare of pleafure 
from liftening to the various fereams of the fea- 
thered tribes, and the folemn roar of the unceafing 
waves. ‘The fharp voice of the fea-gulls, the re- 
iterated chatter of the guillemots, the loud note 
of the auks, the fcreain of the herons, and the pe- 
riodical croak of the cormorants, joined with the 
wild fcenery of furrounding objets, afford that 
{pecies of pleafure in a high degree, which arifes 
from gloomy grandeur and varying novelty. 

The conftant depredations which thefe birds 
annually fuffer, does not feem in the leaft to in- 
timidate them, or drive them away: on the con- 
trary, we are told that the neft of the Puffin muft 
be robbed, otherwife the old ones will breed in it 
no longer. All birds of this kind lay but one 
ege; yet, if that be removed, they will lay ano- 
ther, and a third: thofe, however, whofe nefts have 
been thus deftroyed, are often too late in bringing 
up their young; which, if not fledged in time for 
migration when all the reft depart, are left at land 
to fhift for themfelves. In Auguft the whole 
tribe is obferved to take leave of their fummer re- 
fidence; nor are they feen any more till the return 
of f{pring. It is probable that they diréét their 
courfe to more fouthern regions, as our mariners 
frequently obferve myriads of water-fowl on their 
return, ufually advancing tothe north. Indeed, 
the coldeft countries feem to be their moft fa- 
voured retreats; and the number of water-fowl is 
much greater in thofe frigid regions than in the 
warmer climates near the line. The great quan- 
tity of oil in their bodies ferves as a defence againtt 
the cold, and preferves them in vigour againit it’s 
feverity; but the fame provifion of oil is rather 
detrimental in warm countries, as it turns rancid, 
and many of them die of diftempers arifing from 
putrefaction. In general, however, water-fowl 
can be properly faid to be of no climate, the ele- 
ment on which they live being their proper refi- 
dence. They neceffarily fpend a few months of 
fummer on land, in order to bring up their young; 
but the reft of their time is probably wafted in 
migrations, or near fome unfrequented coafts, 
where abundance of fifh invites their ftay, and 
fupplies their every want. 

PUFFINET. An appellation by which fome 
naturalilts exprefs the columba Greenlandica, or 
the Greenland turtle-dove. This bird is common 
on the northern coafts: it is entirely black, ex- 
cept two {mall fpots on it’s head; but fome pre- 
tend, though without good authority, that it be- 
comes white in winter. 

PUGNAX AVIS. A birdcommonly known 
in England by the name of the ruffe; the female 
of which is called the reeve. It receives it’s La- 
tin name from it’s quarrelfome difpofition, the 
males being frequently obferved to fight with each 
other. 

PUGNITIUS. An appellation by which fome 
authors exprefs the ftickle-back. See Srickus- 
BACK. 

PUGNITIUS LONGUS. A Weft-Indian 
fifh, in many refpects refembling the European 
pugnitii. Itis about the length of a man’s finger, 
and nearly of the fame thicknefs: the fkin is 
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fmooth; the back is black ; and the belly is yel- 
Jow. -The head refembles that of the pike, ex- 


cept that the nofe is fomewhat longer; it has two 
fins at the gills; and a triangular fin on the back, 
between which and the neck there is a row of fif- 
teen prickles bending backwards, and unconnect- 
ed by amembrane. There are two fpines on the 
middle of the belly, and one behind the anus; 
and the body is terminated by a fine finall tail. 

PULCHER PISCIS. An appellation given 
by Gaza to the fifh commonly known by the name 
of the uranofcope, or ftar-gazer. Its a {pecies 
of the trachinus, diftinguifhed by Artedi by the 
mame of the trachinus with many beards on the 
lower jaw. 

PUTER, "See Frza. 

PULEX-EATERS. Ai term by which natu- 
ralifts exprefs a genus of worms frequently found 
on the leaves of trees, which fubfift on the ani- 
mals called pulices arborei. 

There are feveral fpecies of this genus, origi- 
nating from the eggs of different creatures; for 
none of them acquire their ultimate flate in this 
fituation. They are of diftinét forms and ftruc- 
tures, according to the different infects from whofe 
eggs they proceed: fome have fix legs; others be- 
long to the beetle tribe; and fome are genuine 
caterpillars. However, the two general kinds are, 
the hexapodes, or beetle-worms; and the apodes, 
or fly-worms. The fly from which the laft pro- 
ceed is furnithed with four wings, and always de- 
pofits her eggs in thofe fituations where plenty of 
pulices are found. The worm, as foon as hatch- 
ed, is furrounded with abundance of food; prey- 
ing at pleafure on thefe defencelefs animals. The 
pulices are very frequently difperfed over the 
branches of the elder and the woodbine; and 
among them are ufually found fome of thefe de- 
ftroying infects, extracting the juices from their 
bodies, and then removing the dry hufks. 

PULEX ARBOREUS. A large genus of 
minute infects, fo denominated by Reaumur. 
‘They appear femi-alated, though in their moft per- 
fect ftate fome of them have complete wings; and 
their antennze are granulated. 

The feveral {pecies of thefe creatures are of dif- 
ferent colours; fome brown, others yellow, but 
commonly green. They uniformly feed on the 
leaves of trees, which become withered and cur]- 
ed up on their eroding them, or at leaft of a dif- 
ferent figure from the natural ones. The willow 
and the rofe are peculiarly infected by them; and 
among plants, the bean and the poppy. The 
females are diftinguifhed from the males by hav- 
ing thicker bodies, and larger bellies. 

It is no lefs fingular than true, that of all the 
known animals of the winged kind, thefe are the 
only ones which are viviparous. ‘This is very 
eafily afcertained ; for, on examining a clutter of 
them together with the affiftance of a fmall mag- 
nifier, itis ufual to fee fome of the females in the 
very act of parturition. Reaumur had fufpected, 
from the total want of eggs among fo numerous 
a clafs, that thefe infe¢ts mult neceffarily be vivi- 
parous; and he was foon convinced by ocular 
demonftration that this was really the cafe. 

PULMO MARINUS. An appellation fome- 
times given to a fpongious body of a fhining co- 
lour, and ufually refembling the human lungs in 
fhape; called alfo urtica marina, or the fea-nettle. 

This fubftance, which fwims on the furface of 


the fea, emits a confiderable degree of light in the 
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night-time, and communicates it’s luminous pro= 
perty to whatever touches it. Being applied to 
the fkin, it excites an itching, and takes off the 
hair. It was formerly fuppofed to be a vifcous 
mafs, indurated by the fun; but the moft recent 
obfervations convince us that it properly belongs 
to the zoophyte clafs. 

PUMA; the Felis Concolor of Linnzus; This 
animal, which inhabits the continent of America 
from Canada to Brazil, and is by fome miftaken 
for the lion, has a very fmall head, ears flightly 
pointed, large eyes, and a white chin. The back, 
neck, rump, and fides, are of a pale brownifh red 
colour, mixed with dufky hairs; the breaft, belly, 
and infides of the legs, are cinereous; the hair on 
the belly is long; and che tail is dufky, ferrugi- 
nous, and tipt with black. The teeth are of 2 
vaft fize; and the claws are white, the outermoft 
one of the fore-feet being confiderably the largeft. 
The body is long, and ftands high on the legs ; 
the length, from the nofe to the tail, is five feet 
three inches; and the tail is two feet eight. 

This creature may he faid to be the fcourge of 
the colonies in the warmer American climates. 
Fierce and ravenous to a high degree, it fwims 
acrofs very broad rivers; attacks cattle in their in= 
clofures; and when preffed by hunger, even men fre- 
quently fall victims to it’s blood-thirfty difpofition; 
In North America, however, it’s fury feems to be 
repreffed by the feverity of the climate: there the 
{malleft dog, in the company of his mafter, com= 
pels it to climb trees for fecurity; though it is 
equally deftructive among the domeftic cattle, ly- 
ing in wait on the branch of a tree till fome de- 
voted victim paffes beneath, which it immediate- 
ly feizes and deftroys, hiding whatever part of it’s 
prey it is then unable to devour. It’s fur is foft, 
and of fome eftimation among the Indians, who ufe 
it as a winter garment. It’s flefh alfo is eaten by 
them; and is faid to be as white and delicate as veal. 

PUNARU. A {mall fith of the alauda kind, 
with an oblong body, a thick head, and an obtufe 
fnout. The mouth is fmall; and in the lower jaw 
there are two oblong teeth, fharp and pointed like 
needles. The eyes ftand high in the head; the 
pupil is black; and over the irides, which are 
yellow, there are two red fhort filaments. The 
gills are large, and have two oblong fins placed 
behind them; the dorfal fin reaches from the 
head to the tail, and is prickly at the edge; the 
ventral fin reaches from the anus to the tail; and 
both the fkin and the fins are brown. 

There is another variety of this kind diverfi- 
fied on the fides with dufky purple: the jaws are 
befet with very fmall teeth; and the fins are de- 
ftitute of prickles. 

Both kinds are found among the rocks on-the 
Brazilian fhores ; and fometimes take up their refi- 
dence in the fhells of the larger kinds of teftaceous 
animals. 

PUNAY. A Philippine appellation for a 
beautiful fpecies of turtle, common in thefe iflandss 
It is about the fize of a parrot: it’s colour is a 
beautiful green; but the extreme feathers of the 
wings are tipped with white; and the lower part 
of the belly is faffron-coloured. 

PUPA. A term introduced by modern natu- 
ralifts, as fynonymous with Chryfalis and Aurelia ; 
becaufe many infects in this {tate refemble an infant 
in fwaddling cloaths; and all of them, except the 
hemiptera order, receive no nourifhment. 

PURPLE FISH; Purpura. A genus of thell- 
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fifh: the diftinguifhing characters of which are; 
that the fhell is univalve, jagged, and befet from the 
head to the tail with fpines, tubercles, and ftrie ; 
the mouth is fmall and roundifh; and the tail is 
fhort. 

Chonchologifts have too generally confounded 
the genera of the murex and Purpura, and ufed 
the words as fynonymous: but though there is 
fome external refemblance between many of the 
thells of the two genera, they are eafily diftin- 
guifhed, by the Purpura having a fhorter, lefs 
dentated, and alated mouth, than the murex. The 
bodies and heads of the fhells of this genus are 
lefs elevated than thofe of the murex, and not co- 
vered with points or buttons at the mouth. 
Hence, if afhell has a fmall, fmooth, round mouth, 
and a body covered with undulated leaves, fome- 
what refembling thofe of the favory or endive, 
and fometimes with long points, while the tail is 
hollowed, and flightly bent; this may be deno- 
minated a Purpura, and not a murex: neverthe- 
lefs, Linnzeus makes the Purpura a fpecies of the 
murex. 

On examining the whole family of the Purpure, 
four remarkable fpecific differences may be di- 
ftinguifhed between them: the firft comprehends 
thofe Purpure which have the body of the fhell 
adorned with a kind of undulated foliage in 
clouded ridges, and a fhort crooked tail; the fe- 
cond includes thofe which have the body of the 
fhell covered with acute points and a long tail; 
the third confifts of thofe which have a long tail, 
and a finooth body, or only a few flight protube- 
rances on it; and the fourth comprehends thofe 
which are fmall], with an elevated clavicle, a fhort 
crooked tail, and the body covered with flender 
{pines or hairs. 

This genus, as well as the murex, fupplied the 
ancients with that beautiful purple dye which has 
been fo much celebrated in their writings, though 
the manner of it’s application is now in a great 
meafure unknown. ‘The Purpura and murex are 
both fifhed up in great plenty in the Gulph of 
Tarentum; but the fmall quantity of coloured 
juice which each fifh contains, and the neceffity 
of ufing it while the animal is alive, render it im- 
poflible to be brought to any regular traffic. 

Thefe fhells are alfo found in various parts of 
the Mediterranean: nor are they confined to the 
European feas; but are met with in various parts 
of the Weft Indies, and on the coafts of the South 
Sea iflands. . 

Purpura, Persian, or Perfian fhell. A fpecies 
of the dolium. See Dorrum. 

PUTORIUS. See Pore-Car. 

PUTORIUS SERPENS. An appellation 
given by fome authors to that fpecies of ferpent 
called by others dryinus. 

Pais... ce Pica, 

. Pye, Sea. See Pica Marina. 

Pyz, Grey, or Braziz; the Lanius Negeta of 
Linneus. This bird has a dufky bill, flightly in- 
curvated ; and from the angles of the mouth pafs 
broad black lines under the eyes to the hinder 
part of the head. The top of the head, the upper 
fide of the neck, the back, and the leffer coverts 
of the wings, are of a dark brownifh afh-colour. 
The tail is black, the exterior feathers deeply tipt 
with white, and the middle ones long, gradually 
fhortening towards the fides. The quills are black 
or dufky ; and the coverts are alfo dufky, with 
Nght afh-coloured tips. Round the eyes, and 
from the throat to the coverts under the tail, the 
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whole under fide is covered with light afh-coloured 
plumage. The legs and feet are of a dark cine- 
reous hue; and the claws are black. 

Pyr, Green, or Ceyton; the Turdus Zeylo- 
nicus of Linnzus. This bird, has a black bill; 
and from the noftrils on each fide paffes a yellow 
line towards the eyes. The throat, immediately 
below the bill, is of a bright yellow colour; and 
from the angles of the mouth beneath the eyes 
pafs black lines, which turn downwards, and 
unite in a large black fpot on the beginning of 
the breaft. The breaft, belly, thighs, and co- 
verts beneath the tail, are of a yellow colour; as 
are the fides under the wings, and the inner co- 
verts of the wings. The top of the head, the 
upper fide of the neck, the back, rump, and up- 
per coverts of the wings, are of an olive green hue, 
fomewhat brighter on the rump and the edges of 
the greater quills than in other parts; the tips of 
the greater quills are dufky; the middle feathers 
of the tail are the largeft, and all of a blackith co- 
lour both above and below, except the tips, which 
are yellow; and the legs, feet, and claws, are lead- 
coloured. 

Pyz, YELLow-Wincep ; the Oriolus Cayanen- 
fis of Linnzeus. This bird has a fharp black bill, 
fomewhat incurvated: the plumage of the whole 
body is of a dull black colour, except the leffer 
covert-feathers of the wings, which are of a bright 
yellow ; the tail is compofed of twelve feathers, 
the middle ones being the longeft, and gradually 
fhortening towards the fides ; and the legs, feet, 
and claws, are pretty ftrong, and of a black or 
dufky colour. 

This Pye is a native ef Guiana, in South Ame- 
rica. 

Pyr, SaHort-TariLrep; the Corvus Brachiurus 
of Linneus. This bird has a ftraight, fharp- 
pointed bill, of a brownifh flefh-colour; a black 
line paffes from the upper mandible of the bill 
along the crown of the head, and down the hinder 
part of the neck ; above the eyes run lines of a 
light brown colour on their upper borders, and 
white beneath ; and from the angles of the mouth 
beneath the eyes, and a little way down the fides of 
the neck, pafles a pretty broad black line. The 
throat below the bill is white; the back and greater 
coverts of the wings are of a fine darkifh green 
colour; the upper coverts of the tail and leffer 
coverts of the wings are of a fine bright fky blue 
colour; the quills, and fome of the coverts, are 
black; and about fix of the exterior quills are 
tranfverfely barred with white. The tail is com- 
pofed of twelve very fhort feathers of a blackifh 
colour, with green tips; the ‘breaft, belly, and 
thighs, are of a yellowifh buff colour; and the 
lower belly, with the coverts beneath the tail, are 
of a fine light red colour. The legs, feet, and 
claws, are of a dull orange colour; and the exte- 
rior toes adhere to the middle ones at the bottom. 

This bird is a native of the Ie of Ceylon; and 
was firft introduced into Europe by Governor 
Loten. 

Pyr, Crestep, Lone-Taritep; the Mutci- 
capa Paradifi of Linnzus. The bill of this bird 
is of a dark afh-colcur, pretty ftraight, fharp- 
pointed, and angled; the neck and head are co- 
vered with black feathers, reflecting a blue or 
ereenifh glofs; and the plumage on the crown 
forms a creft. The back, wings, and tail, are of 
a bright reddifh cinnamon colour; the tips of the 
quills are dufky ; and the two middle feathers of 
the tail are longer than the exterior ones at leaft 
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nine inches. The breaft is of a blueifh afh-co- 
lour; the belly, thighs, and coverts under the 
tail, are white; and the legs, feet, and claws, are 
afh-coloured. 

This curious and beautiful bird is an inhabitant 
of the Ifle of Ceylon. 

PYGARGUS; the Vultur Albiulla of Lin- 
neus. This bird, called alfo albiulla and hinnularia, 
has been claffed by Linnaeus among vultures, be- 
caufe it’s bill is much ftraighter than is ufual 
among eagles; but Pennant obferves, that it can 
have no claim to be ranked with that genus, 
fince it is wholly feathered; whereas the charac- 
teriftic mark of the vulture is, that the head and 
neck are quite bare, or only covered with down. 

This is a large and fierce bird: the beak is yel- 
low, and covered with a membrane of the fame 
colour at it’s bafe; the eyes are large and hazel- 
coloured; the feet are yellow; and the claws are 
extremely ftrong and fharp. The head is white; 
the upper part of the neck is of a reddifh brown 
colour; the rump is black; and the reft of the 
body is of an obfcure ruft-colour. The wings 
are partly black, and partly grey; the upper half 


of the tail is white, and the other is black. ‘The 
male is confiderably darker than the female. 

The Pygargus inhabits Scotland and the Ork- 
neys, feeding on fifh and terreftrial animals. 

PYGARGUS ACCIPITER. An appella- 
tion by which fome naturalifts have called the 
fubluteo, a bird of the hawk kind; the male of 
which is called in Englifh the hen-harrier. The 
female is fuppofed by fome to be the ring-tail. 

PYRALJS. A name by which fome authors 
exprefs an infect fuppofed to be produced in the 
violent fires of glafs and metal furnaces. 

PYROLAMPIS. An appellation given by 
fome naturalifts to the glow-worm. See Giow- 
Worm. 

PYRRHALA. A term by which fome orni- 
thologifts exprefs the bird called alfo rubicilla; 
in Englifh, the bull-finch. 

PYRROCORNIX. A bird of the crow kind, 
defcribed by fome authors as conftituting a dif- 
tinct fpecies; but Ray, and other accurate natu- 
ralifts, efteem it fynonymous with the coracias or 
Cornifh chough, confidering it’s variations as the 
effects of accident or age. 


UAB. A kind of fifh, which vulgar credu- 
lity has reprefented as being originally a 
tadpole, then a frog, and laftly afifh. However, 
Dr. Mounfey, who accurately inveftigated this 
ftrange relation, and had an opportunity of feeing 
the fifh itfelf, affirms, that it fpawns after the man- 
ner of other fifhes, and exhibits not one appear- 
ance that can juftify this improbable defcription. 
He adds, that it delights in very clear water, as 
of rivers which have fandy or ftony bottoms; and 
is never found in ftanding lakes, or ftreams which 
pafs through marfhy or mofly grounds, where 
frogs generally refide. 

QUACHILTO. A beautiful Brazilian bird 
of the moor-hen kind, called alfo Porphyrio Ame- 
ricanus. It is of a fine blackifh colour, varie- 
gated with white: the beak is at firft white, then 
red; and round it’s bafe there is a naked fpace 
refembling that of the coot; and the legs are of a 
yellowifh ereen colour. 

This bird generally frequents watery fituations, 
and feeds on fifh: neverthelefs, it’s flefh is well- 
fiavoured. It’s voice refembles the crowing ofa 
cock; and it is feldom heard but in the morning. 

QUADRANGULARIS PISCIS. A curious 
fifh, ufually about fifteen inches long, four in- 
ches high in the middle, and three inches and a 
half broad: the forehead is {quare, flightly hol- 
towed, and about two inches and a half over; the 
nofe 1s blunt; and the mouth is very fmall. The 
back becomes fomewhat convex towards the tail, 
and on the fides obtufely angled; as is alfo the 
belly, which is plain and flat, only rifing a little 
towards the tail. There are five fins, two near 
the gills, and two near the tail, together with 
the tail-fin, which is pretty long. Part of the 


head and tail is covered with a foft fkin; and the 
reit of the body with a kind of cruft, adorned 
with fmall round knots, in general arranged in 
hexagonal figures, and fubdivided into equilateral 
triangles. 

QUADRISETA. A term by which fome 
naturalifts fienify thofe flies which have four hairs 
or briftles growing from their tails, in contradi- 
{tinction to thofe which have only three, two, or 
one. 

QUADRUPEDS. Ai large, ufeful, and for- 
midable order of animals; whofe effential charac- 
ters are: that their bodies are covered with hair; 
that they have four feet; that the females are vi- 
viparous; and that they fuckle their young. This 
order has been with great propriety divided into 
digitated, hoofed, pinnated, and winged Quadru- 
peds; though the Ariftotelian diftin¢tions were re- 
{trained to Quadrupeds with folid, divided, and 
digitated hoofs. 

If we take a comparative view of the various 
animals that people the globe, we fhall be con- 
vinced that, next to man, Quadrupeds demand 
the foremoft rank, and confequently deferve no 
inconfiderable fhare of our confideration. The 
fimilitude between their ftructure and our own, 
the inftinéts which they feem to enjoy in a fupe- 
rior degree to the other claffes that inhabit the air 
or the water, their conftant fervices, or their un- 
ceafing hoftilities to man, all confpire to render 
them the moft interefting parts of irrational na- 
ture, and entitle them to our firft attention. 

In the firft ages of the world, when thefe ani- 
mals were not fo compleatly fubdued as at pre- 
fent, it is highly probable that they were more 
nearly on an equality with us, and in fome degree 
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difputed the poffeffion of the earth. Man, when 
almoft a favage himfelf, was utterly unqualified 
to civilize a foreft: while he continued naked, 
unfheltered, and unarmed, evety wild beat was 
a formidable rival; and their deftruction was the 
firft (and happy had it been for human nature 
had it been the laft) employment of heroes. But 
when he began to multiply, and arts to accumu- 
late, the moft noxious of thefe rivals were ba- 
nifhed from the plains; an undifputed empire was 
eftablifhed over all the orders of animated nature; 
a part was taken under his care and protection, 
while the reft fought a precarious refuge in the 
defart. ; 

But, inftead of rivals, Quadrupeds are now be- 
come the affiftants of man: to them he allots la- 
horious employments; and finds them patient, 
humble; feady to obey, and fatisfied with the 
fmalleft retribution. Yet the independent fpirit 
of thefe animals could not be broken without 
long and reiterated efforts: feveral generations 
mult pafs before the favage freedom of wild beafts 
can be totally fubdued. Dogs and cats; when 
taken from a ftate of natural wildnefs in the fo- 
reft, ftill tranfmit their ferocious difpofitions to 
their young; and, though in general concealed, 
it will difcover itfelf on various occafions: thus, 
not only their difpofitions, but their very fhapes, 
are altered by the affiduity and application of 
man. 

Of all the ranks of animated nature, Quadru- 
peds bear the neareft fimilitude to man. The 
refemblance is particularly obvious when they are 
taught to walk forward in an upright pofture, 
erected on their hinder feet: we may then per- 
ceive that all their extremities correfpond, in a 
great degree, with ours, and prefent us with a 
rude imitation of the human form. In fome of 
the ape kind, the fimilitude is fo very ftriking, 
that anatomifts can fcarcely difcover in what part 
of the human body man’s fuperiority confifts, 
On comparing the internal {tructure of Quadru- 
peds with our own, the refemblance will appear 
{till more ftriking than from a contemplation of 
their external forms; and we fhall then perceive 
that they enjoy many advantages in common with 
us above the lower tribes of nature. However 
mortifying to human pride the reflection may be, 
they are, like us, placed above the clafs of birds, 
by bringing forth their young alive; like us, they 
are alfo ranked above the tribe of fifhes, by breath- 
ing through their lungs; like us alfo, they are 
placed above the clafs of infects, by having red 
blood circulating through their veins; and, like us, 
they are different from almoft all the other ranks 
of animated nature, by being either wholly or 
partially covered with hair. How little reafon 
then has man to be proud of his perfon alone, to 
the perfection of which Quadrupeds make fuch 
near approaches! 

The fimilitude of Quadrupeds to the human 
fpecies is likewife perceptible in the fixednefs of 
their nature, and their being lefs lable to be 
changed by the influence of food or climate than 
the lower ranks of nature. Birds, it is well 
known, are very apt to alter both in colour and 
Gize; fifhes vary ftill more; infects may be taught 
to change and adapt themfelves to almoft any cli- 
mate ; and, if we defcend to plants, which perhaps 
may be allowed fome degree of animated exift- 
ence, their kinds are readily altered, and taught 
to aflume new forms. The figure of every ani- 
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_ mal may be confidered as a kind of drapery, 


which human affiduity may induce or diveft: in 
man, indeed, it is almoft invariable; in Quadru- 
peds, it admits of fome variation; and, if we de- 
{cend to the inferior claffes of animated exiftence, 
the variety may ftill be increafed. 

But though Quadrupeds are in general thus 
ftrongly marked, and divided from the various 
kinds around them, yet fome are of fo equivocal 
a nature, that it is difficult to determine whether 
they deferve to be ranked in the Quadruped clafs, 
or degraded to thofe below them. The bat, for 
inftance, approaches to the aerial tribe, and might 
by fome be ranked among birds; the porcupine, 
being covered with quills, has fome pretenfions 
to the fame clafs, as it demonftrates that birds 
are not the only part of nature which is furnifhed 
with fuch a defence; the armadillo, being covered 
with a fhell, might be referred to the infe&t or 
{nail tribe; and the feal and the morfe, being fur- 
nifhed with fins, and almoft conftantly refiding 
in the water, might be ranked among fifhes. All 
thefe animals become lefs perfect in proportion 
as they recede from the human figure, and may 
be regarded as the loweft kinds of that clafs to 
which naturalifts have affigned them. 

But though there is fuch infinite variety in 
Quadrupeds, they are all well adapted to their 
refpective ftations, and probably enjoy a {tate of 
happinefs confonant to their natures. We may 
apprehend that the floth, which fpends two 
months in climbing up afingle tree; or the mole, 
whofe whole life is fpent in fubterraneous dark- 
nefs; are miferable and helplefs creatures; but 
perhaps their life is to them a ftate of luxury; 
their moft pleafing food is eafily obtained; and, 
as they are abridged of one pleafure, the enjoy- 
ment of thofe which remain is probably doubled. 
At the worft, the inferior kinds of animals have 
only the torments of immediate evil to encoun- 
ter, which is tranfient and accidental; but man 
has two fources of calamity, that which he fuffers, 
and that which he dreads: he would therefore be 
the moft unfortunate of all creatures, were his 
views bounded by mortality, and his hopes to 
expire in the grave. 

The heads of Quadrupeds, though very diffe- 
rent from each other, are generally well adapted 
to their mode of life. In fome, they are fharp, 
the better to facilitate the turning up of the earth, 
in which their food lies hid. In others, they are 
long, in order to afford a greater exercife of the 
olfactory nerves; as in dogs, which difcover and 
purfue their prey merely by the fcent. In fome, 
as lions, they are fhort and thick, to give ftrength 
to the jaws, and the better to qualify them for 
the conflict. And all Quadrupeds which purfue 
eramineous food are enabled to hold down their 
heads to the ground by means of a ftrong téndi- 
nous ligament extending from the head to the 
middle of the back. 

The teeth of all animals feem perfectly fitted 
for the nature of their diet. With refpect to thofe 
which fubfift on vegetables, they feem entirely 
calculated for bruifing and gathering their fimple 
food, being edged before, and fitted for cutting; 
but broad, and 'fuited for pounding, towards the 
end of the jaw. The teeth of carnivorous ani- 
mals are fharp before, and fitted rather for hold- 
ing than dividing: they ferve as grinders in the 
one; in the other, as weapons of defence. In 
both, however, the furfaces of the grinding teeth 
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aré unequal, with cavities and prominences, tal- 
lying with each other when the jaws are brought 
into contact. Thefe inequalities ferve better for 
grinding and comminuting their food, but they 
grow fmoother with age: old animals, therefore, 
require a longer time to chew their cud than 
thofe in the prime and vigour of life. 

The legs and feet of Quadrupeds are entirely 
fuited to the refpective motions and exercifes of 
each. In fome, they are formed for ftrength only, 
in order to fupport a vaft unwieldy frame; and 
pofiefs neither flexibility nor beauty. The ele- 
phant, the rhinoceros, and the fea-horfe, have 
legs refembling pillars: were they {maller, they 
would be unable to fupport fo huge a body; flex- 
ibility and fwiftnefs would be entirely ufelefs, as 
they are not deftined to purfue other animals for 
their fupport; and, confcious of their own fuperior 
ftrength, there are none which they ftudy to avoid. 
Deer, hares, and other animals whofe fafety de- 
pends on flight, have flender and nervous legs: 
were it not for this advantage, their races would 
long fince have been exterminated, as they would 
have neceffarily become the prey of every carni- 
vorous beaft. The means of fecurity are indeed 
fuperior to thofe of offence; and it is only by pa- 
tience, perfeverance, and induftry, that the pur- 
fuing animal can fucceed. The feet of fome, 
which feed only on fith, are adapted for fwim- 
ming: the toes of thefe animals are connected by 
membranes, like thofe of geefe and ducks, whereby 
they {wim with great rapidity. Animals which 
lead a life of hoftility, and prey for the means of 
their fubfiftence, have their feet armed with fharp 
claws, which fome of them can fheath and un- 
fheath at pleafure: on the contrary, peaceful ani- 
mals generally have hoofs, which ferve fome of 
them as weapons of defence, and are more con- 
venient for all of them, in traverfing extenfive 
tracts of country, than the claw-feet of their op- 
preffors. 

The ftomachs of animals are generally propor- 
tioned to the quality of their food, or the facility 
with which it 1s procured. In thofe which fub- 
fift on fiefh, and fuch nutritive fubftances, the fto- 
mach is fmall and glandular, affording fuch juices 
as are beit adapted to digeft and macerate it’s con- 
tents. On the contrary, fuch animals as fubfitt 
entirely on a vegetable diet, or fuch as chew the 
cud, have fcur ftomachs; all which ferve as fo 
many laboratories to prepare and turn their grofs 
food into proper nutriment. However, Buffon 
afferts, chat in Africa, where plants are more fuc- 
culent than in our temperate climates, feveral 
animals, which with us have four, are there found 
to have only two ftomachs: but it is certain that 
the fize of the inteftines is proportioned to the na- 
ture of the food in all animals; where that is 
plentifully furnithed, the ftomach dilates, to an- 
fwer the increafe. It is large in domeftic ani- 
mals, which are abundantly fupplied; but, in wild 
animals, whofe nourifhment is precarious, it is 
more contracted, and the inteftines are confider- 
ably curtailed. 

Thus all animals are fitted by nature to fill up 
fome peculiar ftation. The largeft live an inof- 
fenfive life, ranging the foreft without molefting 
others; and, fupported by the fpontaneous pro- 
ductions of the earth, they neither attack nor fhun 
their fellow brutes. With their ftrength nature 
has joined gentle and inoffenfive difpofitions, 
otherwife thofe enormous creatures would exercife 
dominion over the reft of the creation: for, were 
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the elephant, the rhinoceros, or the buffalo, as 
mifchievous as the lion, the tiger, and the wolf, 
the moft terrible devaftations would unavoidably 
enfue. 

To oppofe thofe larger animals, and, in fome 
degree, prevent their exuberance, there is a fpe- 
cies of the carnivorous kind inferior in ftrength, 
but of fuperior cunning and aétivity. The lion 
and the tiger lie in wait for the larger kinds of 
prey, attack them at a difadvantage, and feize 
them by furprize. Except the dog alone, none 
of the carnivorous kinds make.a voluntary attack, 
unlefs the advantage is on their fide: cowards by 
nature, they ufually feize their prey by a fudden 
fpring from their lurking-places; for the larger 
animals are too powerful for them, and the {maller 
too fleet. 

A lion will not attack a horfe without much 
reluctance ; and nothing but the keeneft fenfation 
of hunger can compel him to it. Combats be- 
tween the lion and the horfe are frequent in Italy, 
who are both enclofed in a kind of amphitheatre. 
The lion wheels about as he approaches, while 
the horfe prefents his hinder parts to the foe. 
The lion continues moving round and round, 
gradually narrowing |its circle till he finds him- 
felf at a proper diftance to make his fpring; and, 
at the very inftant he leaps, the horfe ftrikes him 
with both legs from benind; and the decifion is 
generally in his favour, for it more frequently 
happens that the lion is ftruck motionlefs by the 
blow than that he effects his ftation between the 
horfe’s fhoulders. ° If the lion is either ftunned or 
left forawling, the horfe generally leaves him with- 
out attempting another firoke; but if the lion 
fucceeds, he never quits the horfe till he has torn 
him in pieces. 

But hoftilities are not confined to the larger 
animals of the foreft; there are more treacherous 
contefts between the lower ranks of Quadrupeds: 
the panther hunts for the fheep and the goat; the 
catamountain for the hare or the rabbic; and the 
fquirrel and movse are the natural game of the 
wild cat. The deficiency of ftrength in each car- 
nivorous animal is fully atoned for by unwearied 
patience, affiduity, and cunning. 

The predaceous tribes generally exert their de- 
ftructive talents by night. In countries inhabited 
by the human race, they are deterred by their 
fears during the day; and in thofe extenfive re- 
gions of which they reign the undifputed tyrants, 
they are difcouraged by the exceffive heat of the 
fun. As foon as the morning appears, they retire 
to their dens; at which time the elephant, the 
deer, and other innoxious animals, come abroad, 
But, when night returns, the {tate of hoftility com- 
mences: the whole foreft refounds with a variety 
of different howlings; the roaring of the lion, re= 
fembling diftant thunder; the fhrill, but more hi- 
deous yells of the tiger; the jackall purfuing by 
the fcent, and barking like a dog; the hyzena, 
with a note peculiarly folemn and tremendous; 
and the hiffings of the various kinds of ferpents. 
All thefe founds form a concert dreadful beyond 
defcription, and terrible even in idea. 

However, beafts of prey feldom devour -each 
other; and nothing but the greateft degree of 
hunger can induce them to it: yet, in fuch extre- 
mities, the weakeft affords it’s antagonift but an 
ungrateful repaft. The deer or the goat is what 
they principally feek after, and which they either 
purfue or furprize. Among the fierceft animals, 
their moft ufual method is to hide themfelves 
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hear forne path frequented by their prey, or fome 
water at which the harmlefs tribes come to drink; 
and to feize them at once with a bound. The 
lion and the tiger are faid to leap twenty feet at a 
{pring ; and on their dexterity in this refpect they 
depend for a fupply; more than either their 
ftreneth or fleetnefs. 

There is ftill another clafs of the carnivorous 
kind that hunts by the fcent, from which it is 
more difficult to efcape. All animals of this fort 
purfue in companies; and, by their mutual cries, 
encourage each other: of this kind are the jack- 
all, the fyagufh, the wolf, and the dog; and thefe 
purfue rather with perfeverance than fwiftnefs. 
At firft, their prey often leaves them feveral miles 
behind; but they proceed with a conftant fteady 
pace, exciting each other by a general fpirit of 
induftry and emulation, till at length they fhare 
the coinmon plunder. Sometimes indeed it hap- 
pens, that the larger beafts of prey, on hearing a 
ery of this kind begun, purfue the pack; and, 
when thefe have hunted down their prey, thofe 
make their appearance, and monopolize the fpoil : 
hence arofe the vulgar opinion of the jackall’s 
being the lion’s provider; while, in reality, the 
former hunts only for himfelf; and the latter is 
always an unwelcome intruder on the fruits of his 
induftry. 

But, notwithftanding all the powers which car- 
nivorous animals poffels, they generally lead a life 
of hunger and fatigue. Their prey has fo many 
methods of efcape, that they are often without 
food for twelve or fourteen days together: but 
nature has endued them with patience equal to 
their condition; and though their fubfiftence is 
precarious, their appetites are complying. They 
ufually roar when they feize their prey, perhaps to 
terrify it from refiftance, or to,exprefs their joy at 
the acquifition: in general, they ravenoufly de- 
vour it, bones and all; and immediately retire to 
their dens, where they remain ina¢tive till the 
calls of hunger again excite their courage and in- 
duftry. 

Some of the moft defencelefs animals find pro- 
tection in holes, where nature has directed them 
to bury themfelves; others owe their fafety to 
fwiftnefs; and thofe who poffefs neither of thefe 
advantages, generally herd together, and, by their 
united force, endeavour to repel the attacks of 
theirenemies. All indeed have a {pirit of mutual 
defence: the females fall into the centre; while 
the males, forming a ring round them, oppofe 
their horns to the affailants. Some animals which 
feed on fruits, that are attainable at one feafon of 
the year only, ftore ‘their cells with a variety of 
plants; and there lie concealed during the rigours 
of winter, contented with their prifons, which af- 
ford them both plenty and protection. Their 
holes are very artificially conftructed. In gene- 
ral, they have two apertures, by one of which the 
little inhabitant can always efcape when any 
{tronger animal has taken poffeffion of the other : 
fuch are the contrivances of the badger, the hedge- 
hog, and the mole. Many creatures avoid their 
enemies by placing centinels to warn them of ap- 
proaching danger: a duty they generally perform 
by turns; and they have modes of punifhment for 
fuchas either defert their pofts, or prove neglect- 
ful of their common fafety. 

Thefe are fome of the efforts exerted by the 
weaker races of Quadrupeds to elude their in- 
vaders, and they are generally attended with fuc- 


cefs: fuch are the exertions of inftin& for fecurity, 
which are in general fufficient to repel the hofti- 
lities of inftinct only, Man is the only creature 
againft whom all their little arts can never pre- 
vail: wherever he has extended his dominion, 
{carcely any flight can fave, or any retreat protect; 
terror feems to follow him; and all fociety ceafes 
among the inferior tenants of the plain; their 
union again{t him can afford them no protection, 
and their utmoft cunning only proves their natural 
imbecillity. Such as he has chofen to protect, 
have calmly fubmitted to his fway; fuch as he 
has thought proper to deftroy, engage in an 
unequal conflict, and their numbers daily de- 
creafe. ,° 

Before the untamed animal falls under the do- 
minion of man, he is fubject to few alterations. 
In a favage ftate, he continues for ages the fame, 
in fize, fhape, and colour: but his external, and 
even internal form, is altered by human affiduity: 
and this is one of the principal caufes of the great 
variety among the feveral Quadrupeds of the fame 
fpecies. By cultivation and care, man appears to 
have changed the very nature of domeftic ani- 
mals; and they feem to have few defires which he 
is not willing to gratify. Humble, patient, re- 
figned, and attentive, they fubmit to the duties 
of their ftation; are ready for labour, and fatis- 
fied with their allotted fubfiftence. 

The greater number of domeftic animals feem 
to bear the marks of fervitude very ftrongly upon 
them: the varieties in their colour, the length of 
their hair, together with the depending length of 
their ears, at once originate from, and indicate a 
long continuance of flavery. What a variety in 
the ordinary race of dogs and horfes! the chief 
differences of which have been effected by the in- 
duftry of man, who has fo adapted the food, the 
treatment, the labour, and the climate, that the 
original defign of nature is fcarcely to be traced; 
and the tame animal no longer reprefents his an- 
ceftors of the woods. 

The favage animals preferve the marks of their 
original formation: their colours are generally 
the fame; a rough dufky brown, or tawny, being 
almoft their only varieties. But, with refpect to. 
tame animals, it is far otherwife: their colours are | 
various, and their figures different; the nature of 
the climate, which indeed operates on all, has a 
peculiar effecton them; the nourifhment furnifhed 
by the hand of man is not adapted to their appe- 
tites, but to his own convenience; the climate, the 
rigours of which he can foften, and the various 
employments to which they are affigned, produce 
innumerable diftincétions, which are not to be 
found among the favage tribes. ‘Though at firft 
accidental, they in time become hereditary ; and 
a new race of artificial monfters is propagated, 
chiefly to gratify human pleafure. Their very 
appetites may be totally changed; and thofe ani- 
mals which are naturally herbivorous, may be 
rendered fond of flefh. ‘ I have feen,’ fays Gold- 
fmith, ‘ a fheep that would eat flefh, and a horfe 
that would devour oyfters.’ 

But not only their figures and appetites, but 
their very difpofitions and natural fagacity, are 
altered by the vicinity of man. In countries un- 
frequented by the human fpecies, fome animals. 
have been found eftablifhed in a kind of civil fo- 
ciety. Remote from the tyranny of man, they 
feem to be no ftrangers to mutual friendfhip and 
benevolence. In thefe diftant folitudes, the bea- 
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vers poffefs the ingenuity of architects, and rule 
like citizens. Their habitations exceed the build - 
ings of the human inhabitants of the fame coun- 
try, both in neatnefs and convenience. But when 
man intrudes on their fociety, they are impreffed 
with the terrors of their inferior fituation, their 
bond of union is diffolved, and every animal 
feeks for fafety in folitude, where it exerts it’s lit- 
tle induftry to provide only for itfelf. 

Next to hurnan influence, the climate appears 
to have the ftrongeft effects on the nature and 
fhape of Quadrupeds. As in man, fo in the 
Jower ranks, that are more fubject to variation, 
the influence of climate is more immediately dif- 
covered: thefe, being more nearly attached to the 
earth, and in fome degree connected with the foil, 
are unable to fhield themfelves from the incle- 
mency of the weather, or to foften the intenfe heat 
of the fun; and confequently undergo the greater 
change by it’s variations. It is a general remark 
that, the colder the country, the longer and warmer 
the fur of the anims:s; nature having wifely or- 
dained that tne inhavitant fhould be adapted to 
it’s ficuation. In temper te climates, the fox and 
the wolf have fhort hair; but in the frozen regions 
near the pole, they have a fine long fur; and thofe 
dogs which in our laticudes have long hair, when 
carried to Guinea or Angola, preiently drop their 
covering, and affume a lighter one, better adapted 
to the warmth of the climate. 

Beavers and ermines, which are very numerous 
in the colder regions, are remarkable for the 
warmth and delicacy of their furs; while the ele- 
phant and the rhinoceros, who are natives of the 
line, are alinoft deftitute of hair. Human induf- 
try can, in fome meafure, reprefs the effects of 
climate in this particular. We are fenfible what 
alterations proper care can produce in the fleeces 
of fheep in different parts of our own country; 
and the fare induftry is attended with equal fuc- 
cefs in Syria, where many animals are cloathed 
with long and beautiful hair, which being im- 
proved, is manufactured into camblet, a {tuff well 
known in moft parts of Europe. 

Lhe difpofition, as well as the figure of Qua- 
drupeds, feerns to be marked by the climate. 
What has rendered the human inhabitants of the 
rigorous climates favage and ienorant, has alfo 
operated on their animals. The wild Quadru- 
peds are fierce and uniractable both at the line 
and the pole: there their innate ferocity has not 
been quelled by any efforts of man; and being 
ftill farther ftimulated by the feverity of the wea- 
ther, they continue favage and untractable. All 
efforts hitherto made to fbdue wild beafts brought 
either from the pole or the equator, have in gene- 
ral proved ineffectual: while young, they are gen- 
tle and inoffenfive; but their natural ferocity in- 
creafes wita their bulk, and they foon attempt to 
tear the very hand that feeds them. 

In all countries where the human fpecies are 
molt barbarous, the animals are alfo moft favage 
and cruel. Africa has ever been diferaced by the 
barbarity of it’s men, and the ferocity of it’s 
beafts: it’s crocodiles and it’s ferpents are as 
dreadful as it’s lions and it’s leopards; their dif- 
pofitions feem to be entirely ftamped with the na- 
ture of the climate; and, bred tn extreme heat, 
they difcover peculiar ferocity, invincible either 
by the force or ingenuity of mankind. Fortu- 
nately, however, for the wretched inhabitants of 
thofe climates, it’s moft formidable enemies are 


all folitary ones, and ignorant of the arts of unit- 
ing, in order to oppofe or opprefs mankind. 

The quantity of food in any country, or it’s 
nutriment, adapted to every peculiar fpecies, alfo 
conftitutes a variety in the fize of the refpective 
animals. Thofe Quadrupeds which feed in the 
vallies are generally larger than fuch as glean a 
fcanty fubfiftence on the mountains. In warm 
climates, whofe plants are large and fucculent, the 
animals are equally remarkable for their bulk: 
the ox fed in the plains of Hindoftan is confider- 
ib'y Jarger than that which is but {paringly main- 
tained on the fides of the Alps. 

Indeed, the largeft, as well as fierceft animals, 
are produced in the defarts of Africa, where the 
herbs are extremely nutritive; and perhaps, for a 
contrary reafon, America does not afford fuch 
large animals as are found in the ancient conti- 
nent. It is however certain, whatever may be 
the reafon, that though America does not produce 
fuch ftately animals of the Quadruped kind as the 
Old World, it infinitely exceeds it in the fize of 
it’s reptiles: thus, for inftance, the largeft animal 
of the New World is the tapiir, which is by no 
means comparable to the elephant of Africa. It’s 
beafts of prey alfo are divefted of that courage 
and ftrength which are fo formidable in that part 
of the world. The American lion, tiger, and leo- 
pard, if fuch diminutive animals deferve thefe ap- 
pellations, are neither fo fierce nor fo valiant as 
thofe of Afia and Africa. The tiger of Bengal 
has been known to meafure twelve feet, exclufive 
of it’s tail; whereas the American animal of the 
fame name feldom exceeds three. This difference 
obtains ftill more in the other animals of that 
country: hence fome authors have been of opi- 
nion, that all the Quadrupeds of South America 
are of a different fpecies from thofe moft refem- 
bling them in the Old World; and that there are 
none common to both but fuch as have entered 
America by the north; and which, being able to 
endure the rigours of the frozen pole, have tra- 
velled from the ancient continent, by that paf- 
faze, into thenew. Thus the bear, the wolf, the 
elk, the ftag, the fox, and the beaver, are com- 
mon in the northern parts of America as well as 
of Europe; while moit of the various kinds to the 
fouthward, in both continents, bear no refem= 
blance to each other. In fhort, fuch as particu- 
larly belong to the new continent are deftitute o* 
any marks of the Quadruped perfection: they are 
generally almoft defencelefs ; neither their teeth, 
horns, nor tail, are formidable; their figure is auk- 
ward; and their limbs want proportion. Some 
of them, fuch as the ant-bear and the floth, ap- 
pear to be fo miferably formed, as fearcely to pof- 
fefs the power of moving and feeding: they appa- 
rently drag out a miferable and languid exiftence 
in the moit deferted folitudes; and would foon be 
deftroyed in a country where there were either 
inhabitants or powerful animals to oppofe them. 

But if the American Quadrupeds are fmaller, 
they are much more numerous; it being an inva- 
riable rule throughout all nature, that the fmalleft 
animals are always moft prolific. The goat, when 
imported from Europe to South America, foon 
begins to degenerate; but, as it grows lefs, it be- 
comes more fruitful; and, inftead of one or two 
kids at a time, generally produces five, and fome- 
times more. Whether this change is effected by 
the food or the climate, is perhaps difficult to de- 
termine; though we fhould be inclined te afcribe 
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it to the heat, were it not, that on the African 
coaft, where itis ftill more intenfe, this rule does 
not obtain; for in that region, inftead of degene- 
rating, the goat feems rather to improve. Na- 
ture, however, feems to obferve a general rule 
among Quadrupeds; that thofe which are large 
and formidable produce but few at a time, while 
fuch as are fma!l and contemptible are extremely 
prolific. The lion and tiger feldom bring forth 
more than one at a time; while the cat, which is 
of a fimilar nature, has often five or fix. Thus 
the lower tribes become extremely numerous; 
and but for this furprifing fecundity, from their 
natural weaknefs, they would fpeedily be extir- 
pated.. Were the moufe as flow in produétion as 
the elephant, the breed would long fince have 
been extinct. But Providence has wifely ordained, 
that thofe animals which are incapable of making 
fuch refiftance, fhould poffefs the means of repair- 
ing that deftruction which they mutt often fuffer 
by their quick reproduétion. 

The wifdom of Providence is equally difplayed 
with regard to the larger animals: they produce 
but flowly; for as they require fupport from na- 
ture in proportion to their bulk, they would foon 
confume their own ftores, were they more proli- 
fic; and, confequently, many of them would pe- 
rifh for want of food, and life would be indulged 
without the neceffary means of fubfiftence. Be- 
fides, did the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the 
lion, poffefs the fame degree of fecundity with the 
rabbit, all the arts of man would foon be unequal 
to the conteft, and they would fhortly become the 
tyrants of thofe who affect to call themfelves the 
matters of the creation. 

Providence has therefore wifely balanced the 
ftrength of the great againft the fecundity of the 
little; and has alfo provided, that the larger ani- 
mals, which produce but few at once, feldom be- 
gin to generate till they have nearly acquired their 
full growth; while thofe which bring forth many, 
engender before they have arrived at half their na- 
tural fize: the bull and the horfe, for example, 
are almoft full grown before they begin to breed; 
but the hog and the rabbit become parents almoft 
as foon as they have quitted the teat. In propor- 
tion to their fize alfo, moft animals prolong the 
time of their pregnancy: the mare goes eleven 
months with young, the cow nine, the wolf five, 
and the bitch only nine weeks. The interme- 
diate litters are generally the moft fruitful in all; 
the firft and the laft producing ufually the worft 
of the kind, as well as the fewelt in number. 

Animals of all kinds, whatever their natural dif- 
pofitions may be at other times, acquire new cou- 
rage and fiercenefs in defence of their young. 
Neither terrors nor dangers can drive them from 
the poft of duty; and even the moft gentle then 
exert their little force, and threaten their invaders. 
Where no hopes are entertained from refiftance, 
they incur every danger tn order to refcue their 
young by flight, and neglect their own fecurity 
in providing for that of their offspring. Such as 
are naturally ftrong, and fubfift by rapine, during 
this feafon are terrible indeed! No obftacles can 
put a ftop to their ravages, nor any threats deter 
them: the lionefs then appears more daring than 
even the lion himfelf; fhe attacks men and beatts 
indifcriminately ; and carries all fhe can fubdue, 
reeking, to her cubs, whom fhe thus early inures 
to blood and cruelty. 


liquor at once nutritive and eafy of digeftion: 
this, in carnivorous animals, is much more {par- 
ing than in others; and probably for this reafon, 
becaufe all fuch carry home their prey alive, in 
order that the blood may fupply the deficiency of 
milk. 

‘Nature, which has furnifhed animals with cou- 
rage to protect their young, has alfo imparted to 
them inftinét to chufe the proper feafons of copu- 
lation, fo as to bring forth when the provifion 
fuitable to the age and appetite of each peculiar 
kind is to be found in the greateft abundance; 
and in general they couple at fuch times, that the 
females may bring forth during the mildeft fea- 
fons: the wolf, for inftance, couples in December, 
that fhe may produce in April, the time of preg- 
nancy being five months; and the mare, which 
goes eleven months, admits the horfe in fummer, 
that fhe may foal about the beginning of May. 
But thofe animals which treafure up provifions 
for the winter, as the beaver and the marmotte, 
couple towards the latter end of autumn, in order 
to bring forth about January; for which unpro- 
pitious feafon they have provided the neceffary 
fupplies. With refpect to fome of the domettic 
kinds, however, the feafons of copulation are ge- 
nerally regulated by the quantity of provifions 
with which they are at any time fupplied: we may 
therefore caufe thefe animals to breed whenever 
we pleafe, by feeding, and protecting them from 
the rigours of the climate; and by this means 
lambs are produced all the year round. 

The choice of fituation for parturition is alfo 
worthy of admiration. Among the moft rapa- 
cious kinds, the female takes the utmoft precau- 
tion to conceal from the male the place of her 
retreat, otherwife the ftimulations of hunger 
would frequently tempt him to devour the cubs: 
fhe therefore feldom ftrays far from her den, and 
never enters it while the male continues in view, 
Animals of tender conftitutions are particularly 
careful in providing places of warmth as well as 
fafety for their young: the rapacious kinds bring 
forth in the thickeft woods; the ruminant, toge- 
ther with the various tribes of the vermin kind, 
make choice of fome hiding-places in the vicinity 
of man; fome feek the hollows of trees; others 
dig holes in the ground; and all the amphibious 
kinds rear their young near the water, and habi- 
tuate them early to either element. 

There is, however, one clafs of Quadrupeds, 
which feems to be entirely left to chance, without 
parents or inftruétors to teach them the arts of de- 
fence, or affift them in procuring fubfiftence: fuch 
are thofe produced from eggs, as the lizard, the 
tortoife, and the crocodile. Of all animals, thefe 
are the moft prolific, often bringing forth above 
two hundred at atime. But as the offspring is 
more numerous, the parental care is lefs neceffary 
for the continuance of the breed: without farther 
folicitude, they bury their eggs in the fand, leav- 
ing them to be maturated by the warmth of the 
fun; and they arrive at perfection almoit as foon 
as difengaged from the fhells: and indeed it is a 
general obfervation, that the more imperfect any 
animal! is, the fooner it arrives at maturity. Moft 
of them, without any guide, immediately move 
towards the water: but, in their paffage thither, 
they have innumerable enemies to fear; birds of 
prey, that haunt the fhore; beafts; and even the 
parent animals themfelves, by a ftrange kind of 
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vidence has thus, kindly ordained, that the moft 
noxious animals fhall have many de(troyers: were 
it otherwife, they would foon over-run the earth 
by their extreme fecundity; and the moft inoffen- 
five part of animated nature would enjoy but a 
fhort exiftence, full of fufferings and perfecu- 
tions. . 

The ancient Egyptians, who honoured Qua- 
drupeds with public worfhip, replenithed their 
temp'es with thofe of every kind their country 
produced, which they fed and lodged with partt- 
cular care, embalmed after their deaths, and in- 
terred in magnificent catacombs. It was even 
cuftomary to bring dead animals from foreign 
countries, to procure them an honourable fepul- 
ture in Egypt; and at length, whoever killed one 
of the confecrated animals, was punifhed with 
death. But this was only a relative worfhip: the 
animals were nothing but fymbols reprefenting 
the Divinity; and this adoration was firft founded 
on that formerly paid to the ftars, which Had re- 
ceived the names of animals; fecondly; on 4 tra- 
dition of the Egyptians, that the gods, when they 
were purfued by Typhon, had concealed them- 
felves under the figures of various creatures; 
thirdly, on the doétrine of the metempfycholis, 
which teaches a continual transfufion of fouls into 
different bodies of men and animals; and, laftly, 
on the benefits received by the Egyptians from 
certain creatures. Thus they paid divine honours 
to the ibis, becaufe it deftroyed winged ferpents; 
to the ichneumon, becaufe it prevented too great 
an increafe of crocodiles by breaking their eggs; 
and in a fimilar manner the good qualities of other 
confecrated animals procured them a grateful ho- 
mage. 

QUAIL; the Tetrao Coturnix of Linnzus. 
This bird, the leaft of all the gallinaceous kind, 
is about half the fize of the partridge: it’s length 
is feven inches and a half; and it’s breadth four- 
teen. The plumage of the head is black, edged 
with dufky brown; the crown of the head is di- 
vided by a paie yellow line, beginning at the bill, 
and extending to the back; and, above each eye 
there is another line of the fame colour. The 
chin and throat are whitifh; and the breaft is of a 
pale yellowifh red colour, fpotted with black. 
The feapulars and back are marked with a long 
pale yellow line in the middle, and with iron-co- 
loured and black bars on the fides. The coverts 
of the wings are of a reddifh brown hue, elegantly 
barred with paler lines, bounded on each fide 
with black. The tail, which is compofed of 
twelve fhort feathers, is barred with black, and a 
pale brownifh red; and the legs are of a palith 
hue. 

The Quail, in it’s habits and nature, refembles 
all others of the poultry kind, except in it’s being 
a bird of paffage. Indeed, when we confider it’s 
flugoifh manner of flying, and the feantinefs of 
it’s plumage in proportion to it’s corpulence, it 
appears furprifing that a bird, evidently fo ill qua- 
lified for migration, fhould adventure fuch exten- 
five journeys; neverthelefs, it is unqueftionably a 
bird of paffage. Bellonius affures us, that when 
paffing from Rhodes to Alexandria about the au- 
tumnal feafon, feveral Quails, in flying from the 
north fouthward, were caught in his fhip: and 
when failing, about the Spring quarter, the con- 
trary way, (from fouth to north) he obferved 
them on their return, when numbers were cap- 
‘tured in a fimilar manner. ‘The teftimonies of 
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many other naturalifts confirm this affertion; 
and fome add, that thefe birds chufe a north wind 
for their migrations, the fouth being more unfa- 
vourable, as it retards their flight by moiftening 
their plumage: 

But though it is univerfally admitted that 
Quails are birds of paffage, it ftill remains a doubt 
whether they make fuch long journies as Belio- 
nius has afferted. . Some have lately maintained, 
that they only migrate from one province of a 


_ country to another: in England, for inftance, they 


exchange the interior for the maritime counties, 
and remain there during the winter. If expelled 
from the ftubble-fields or marthes' by froft or 
{now, they retire to the fea-fide, feek for thelter 
among the weeds, and fubfift on what the tide 
forces on fhore. The period of their appearance 
on the coaft of Effex exactly coincides with their 
migration from the more internal parts of this 
kingdom. Pennant fays, that they are birds of 
paflage; fome of them entirely quitting our 
iland, and others fhifting their quarters. It 
feems therefore highly probable, that the account 
which Bellonius has given us may be ftri€tly true; 
and the affertion of other authors, that they fome- 
times only migrate from one province to another, 
may alfo equally deferve our belief. 

The Quail builds it’s neft on thé ground; and 
is much lefs prolific than the partridge, feldom 
laying more than fix or feven whitifh eggs, marked 
with ragged ruft-coloured fpots. Their ‘ardour 
in courtfhip is fcarcely inferior to that of any 
other bird: at that leafon they are fierce and cruel ; 
fighting with the utmoft defperation; and often 
indulging their animofity againft each other to 
fuch a degree, that they become regardlefs of their 
perfonal fafety. 

Quail-fighting was a favourite amufement 
among the Athenians: they abftained from the 
flefh of thefe birds, deeming it unwholefome, 
from a notion of their feeding on white hellebore; 
but they reared great numbers of them for the 
combat, and ftaked confiderable fums of money 
on their fuccefs. Fafhion, however, has altered 
the opinion of mankind with regard to the Quail: 
it’s courage is now difregarded; but it’s fleth is 
efteemed a peculiar delicacy. 

Quails are eafily caught by acall. The fowler 
having fpread his net early in the morning, hides 
himfelf under it among the corn, on which the 
feed: he then imitates the voice of the female 
with his Quail-pipe; which the cock hearing, ap- 
proaches with the utmoft fpeed; till having got 
under the net, the fowler immediately difcovers 
himfelf; which terrifies the Quail to fuch a de- 
gree, that his defire of efcaping only ferves to en- 
tangle him ftill more in the mefhes of the net. 

QuaiL, Inpian, oF Bontius. This Quail, 
which is eafily domefticated, and kept like com- 


"mon poultry, is about the fize of a pigeon; and 


refembles the common Quail in colour; but it’s 
bill is fomewhat longer. It’s note refembles that 
of the bittern more than any of it’s tribe. 

Quam, Arazran. This bird is found only 
in Arabia Felix, where it is called faleva. It is 
by fome pretended to be totally deftitute of 
bones, and that every part of it may be eaten: 
but this is certainly a miftake. Herbelot ac- 
quaints us, that this {pecies is peculiar to that 
part of Africa called Yemen; and that it is larger 
than a {parrow, but lefs than a pigeon. He like- 
wife affirms, that it’s bones and tendons are fo 
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extremely flender and juicy, that they may be 
as eafily eaten as the flefh: hence probably arofe 
the vulgar notion that it was entirely without 
bones. 

Quart, Bencat. This fpecies is fomewhat 
Jarger than the European: the bill is cinereous; 
the angles of the mouth are red; and the noftrils 
are large and oblong. The irides are white ; the 
top of the head is black; but under it there is a 
yellow fpace, beyond which a black bar runs from 
the corners of the mouth round the back part of 
the head, and below this appears a white {pace. 
The belly and thighs are yellowifh; the hind part 
of the head, the back, and the feathers which co- 
ver the wings, are of a yellowifh green hue; and 
the quill-feathers are black. The legs and feet are 
orange-coloured; and the claws are of a dark 
dirty red hue. 

vail, Cuineszt. This fpecies has a black 
bill; the fore-part of the head, the breaft, and fides, 
are of a blueifh afh-colour; the belly, thighs, and 
coverts beneath the tail, are of a dark orange; 
and a dufky white line runs along the middle of 
the belly. The fides of the breaft are fpotted 
with black; there is a black fpot on the throat, 
under the bill, furrounded with white; and be- 
yond that a black line proceeding from the an- 
gles of the mouth: thefe lines join in a black lift 
on the fore-part of the neck. The hinder part of 
the head and neck, with the back, wings, and co- 
verts of the tail, are brown; the middle part of 
the plumage on the back and rump is of a light 
brown colour, with black lines on each fide, and 
fome fprinklings of black in the intermediate 
{paces; the wing-feathers are alfo irregularly 
barred with traniverfe dufky lines; and the legs 
and feet, which are fhaped like thofe of the com- 
mon Quail, are of a bright yellow orange colour. 

This bird is fometimes imported into Europe. 
In China, it’s native country, it is often tamed, 
and taught to fight like the Englifh cock. 

QUAN, or GUAN; the Meleagris Criftata 
of Linneus. This bird, which fome fuppofe to 
be fynonymous with the Jacupema of Marcgrave, 
is a native of the Weft Indies, and fomewhat 
lareer than the common hen. ‘The bill is 
ftraight, flightly bending at the point, and of a 
black colour; the fides of the head are of a blue 
purplith hue, and deftitute of plumage; the irides 
are of a dark dirty orange colour; under the chin 
depends a fine red loofe fkin, thinly fet with black 
hairs; and the top of the head is invefted with 
black feathers, which the bird can ereé& into a 
creft. The whole body is covered with black, or 
dark rufty brown feathers; the fore-part of the 
neck, the breaft, and the belly, have white fpots 
and dafhes tending downward, intermixed with 
the dark colour; the coverts of the wings have 
fomewhat of a green and purple glofs; and the 
back and rump reflect a copper-coloured glofs: 
but all thefe tints vary according to the light in 
which they are viewed. The thighs and lower 
bely are of a rufty black colour; the tail, which 
is pretty long, is fhaped like that of a turkey; 
the legs and feet are of a bright red colour ; the 
three forward toes are connected at their bafes_ by 
a membrane; and the claws are black. 

QUAPACHTOTOTL. An appellation by 
which Nieremberg has defcribed a bird which, ac- 
cording to his account, imitates the human laugh. 
‘The body and tail are each about eight inches 
long; the beak is of a blueifh black colour, bent 
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and crooked; the breaft is grey; and the be'ly is 
black. The tail is of a brownith black hue; and 
the wings, neck, and head, are of a yellowifh 
brown. 

QUATOTOMOMI.. An American bird of 
the woodpecker kind, having it’s head adorned 
with a red creft, from which two white lines de- 
fcend to the breaft. Nieremberg calls it Picus 
Imbrifcetus. 

QUAUHTZONECOLIM. An American 
bird, generally accounted a fpecies of quail, but 
by Nieremberg referred to the partridge tribe. 
It is about the fize of the European partridge; 
and of a brownifh colour, adorned witha creft. 

America affords two other fpecies of birds 
nearly allied to this: the one has a yellow body, 
with a black and white head; the other is fmail,. 
and brown, without any creft. cy 

QUEEN BEE. A term ufed by modern nas 
turalifts to exprefs a large, lone-bodied Bee; of 
which kind there is only one in a whole fwarm, 
and always treated with peculiar refpeét by the 
reft. 

It is generally allowed that the generation and 
whole ceconomy of Bees depends in.a great mea- 
fure on this female fovereign; and that her pre- 
fence is abfolutely neceflary to the profperity and 
fafety of the whole community. Of fuch confe- 
quence indeed is this individual, that the lofs of 
her would prove the total and inevitable deftruc- 
tion of the whole hive or fwarm, unlefs another 
ruler immediately affumed the helm of govern- 
ment. Without her prefence and direétion, the 
other Bees will neither colleét wax nor honey; 
nor will they breed and propagate their kind. 
A ftock, deprived of it’s Queen, would fpeedily 
yield to invaders, or elfe languifh and pine away : 
but no fooner is it fupplied with a Queen, than 
pleafure and ativity are vifible throughout the 
whole fociety; the prefence of their fovereign re- 
ftores vigour and exertion; and her voice com- 
mands univerfal refpect and obedience. As the pa- 
rent and fovereign of every fwarm is a female, fo 
the whole government is vefted in her alone; for 
where there happen to be feveral candidates for 
royalty, anarchy and difcord prevail, till they are 
either all expelled, or reduced to the obedience 
of one. 

As it may be of fome confequence to diftinguith 
the Queen Bee from the reft, we fhall fubjoin the 
difcriminations which peculiarly mark her. She 
is much larger than the common working Bees; 
her body is longer than that of any of the drones ; 
and her hinder part is more taper, to enable her 
with the greater facility to reach the bottoms of 
the cells, where the eggs are depofited for the 
propagation of the fpecies. Her upper parts 
differ very little from thofe of the common Bees 
in colour; but her belly and legs are of the bright- 
eft yellow, refembling pure gold. It is alfo faid 
that fhe may be diftinguifhed by her voice, which 
is an octave; and by her being one of the laft 
which falls with her belly upwards, when the 
Bees of a fingle ftock are dropped into an empty 
hive, in order to be incorporated with others. 

A variety of difcordant opinions have been pro- 
pagated by naturalifts refpecting the generation of 
Bees in general, and particularly of the Queen; 
but, according to the doétrine of M, Schirach, 
whofe obfervations have been confirmed by the 
experiments of Mr. Debraw, all the working or 
common Bees are females in difguife; and the 
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Queen Bees lay only two kinds of eggs, namely, 
fuch as produce the drones, and thofe from which 
the working Bees are to proceed ; and from any 
one or more of thefe one or more Queens may 
be produced: fo that every worm of the latter, 
or common kind, which has been hatched about 
three days, is capable, under certain reftrictions, 
of becoming the Queen or mother of the hive. 
In proof of this doctrine, new and fingular as it 
may apptar, he ailedges a number of fatisfactory 
and decifive experiments, which have fince been 
verified by others. The conclufion of his obfer- 
vations informs us, that all the common or work- 
ing Bees are originally of the female fex ; but, af 
ter having undergone their laft metamorphofis, 
they are condemned to a ftate of perpetual virgi- 
nity; and the organs of generation are obliterated, 
merely by their being lodged, fed, and brought 
up in a particular manner while in their worm 
ftate. He likewife infers, that the worm de- 
fiened by the community to be a Queen, owes it’s 
metamorphofis into that dignified individual, 
partly to the extraordinary fize of it’s cell, and 
it’s peculiar pofition there; but more particularly 
to a certain appropriate nutriment with which the 
working Bees carefully fupply it while in the 
embryo ftate. See BEE. 

QUERQUEDULA. A term by which fome 
authors exprefs the teal. See Trac. 

QUICKHATCH. An appellation given by 
fome naturalifts to the wolverene, a variety of the 
glutton, found in Canada and Hudfon’s Bay. See 
WoLVERENE. 

QUIJUBATUI. An American fpecies of 
parrequet, about the fize of a lark, and generally 
“of a yellow colour. The eyes are black; the 
beak is grey; the edges of the wings are of a dufky 
green hue; and the tail is long and yellow. 

This bird is remarkably beautiful, and tamed 
with the greate(t eafe. 

QUILAQUIL. A Philippine name for an 
elegant fpecies of parrot very common in thofe 
iflands, whofe whole body is of a vivid green co- 
lour. It is fmaller than the common parrot; 
and fo extremely wild, that it can neither be 
tamed nor taught thofe acquirements of which the 
congenerous birds are generally fufceptible. 
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QUIRPELE. A fimall animal of the weafel 
kind; denominated by different authors the In- 
dian ferret, Viverra Indica, and the Quil. 

Some naturalifts, who give very remarkable 
accounts of the enmity which this creature bears 
to all kinds of ferpents, tell us, that when this 
little animal meditates an attac's on one of thefe 
reptiles, it firft gnaws a quantity of the root of the 
lignum colubrinum, or fnake-wood, as an anti- 
dote againft danger; and after it has fully impree- 
nated it’s faliva, it anoints it’s whole body there- 
with; and then boldly attacks the fnake, which 
it never quits before it has obtained a compleat 
victory. It 1s indeed probable thar this creature 
may attack a fnake when almoft famifhed with 
hunger; but the relation of it’s mode of finding 
a vrefervative againft poifon favours too much of 
the fabulous to be entirely believed: though, it 
mutt be allowed, the inftiné&t of animals is fuch, 
that itis difficult to diftinguifh between real qua- 
lities and fictitious attributes, where the creatures 
themfelves are not fubjected to frequent and accu- 
rate obfervation. 

QUOJAS MORROW. A term by which 
the Africans denominate the ourang-outang. 

QUOLL. An appellation ufed by the natives 
of 'V w-Holland to exprefs an animal refembling 
the pole-cat; with a brown back fpotted with 
white; and the belly of a pure white colour; in 
which it Ciffers from others of this kind. 

QUURBATOS. An African bird of the 
king-fifher kind, about the fize of a fparrow, and 
covered with very beautiful variegated plumage. 
The bill is long, ftrong, fharn, and armed on 
the infide with fmall teeth refembling thofe of a 
faw. 

Thefe birds fkim the air and furface of the wa- 
ter with prodigious fwiftnefs; and on the banks 
of the Senegal they are numerous beyond concep- 
tion, ‘Their nefts, which are compofed of earth 
mixed with mofs and feathers, are fo artfully con- 
ftrucced, as to be water-proof: and Le Maire ine 
forms us, that they are ufually fufpended from 
the flender branches of palm-trees, where they 
hang by reeds or ftraws of about a foot and a 
half in length, at the extremities of which they 
appear like fo many balls pendent in the air. 


ABBIT. A well-known animal of the hare 
kind, of which there are feveral {pecics. 
Razeit, Common; the Lepus Cuniculus of 
Linnzus. The hare and the Rabbit, though they 
nearly refemble each other in their form and dif- 
pofition, are neverthelefs diftin@ kinds, and re- 


fufe to engender together. Buffon bred up feve- 
tal of both kinds in the fame place; but, from 
being at firit indifferent, they foon became ene- 
mies, and often fought till one of the parties was 
either difabled or deftroyed. It is however af- 
ferted by fome naturalifts, that an animal is often 
produced between the two kinds, which, like the 
mule, is marked with fterility. 


Pliny judicioufly remarks, that nature has been 
particularly beneficent in rendering thofe animals 
moft prolific which are the moft innocent in their 
lives, and of the greateft utility toman. The fe- 
cundity of the Rabbit finely illuftrates this obfer- 
vation: this creature will breed feven times in 
one year, and perhaps bring forth eight young 
each time: and, on a fuppofition that this happens 
regularly for four years, a fingle pair will in that 
time multiply to one million, two hundred and 
feventy-four thoufand, eight hundred and forty. 
From this account, we might juftly be apprehen- 
five of being overftocked with their numbers, if 
they were not ciminifhed by every beaft and bird 
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of prey, and more particularly by the human race. 
But, notwithftanding they have fo many enemies, 
Pliny and Strabo inform us, that they were once 
fo great a nuifance to the inhabitants of the Ba- 
learic Iflands, that in the reign of Auguftus they 
implored the affiftance of a military force from 
the Romans in order to their extirpation. 

Though Rabbits are capable of enduring a 
pretty cold climate, they feem to delight in a tem- 
perate one; and Spain may be faid to be their na- 
tive country. In Sweden they are obliged to be 
kept in houfes; and, in ftill more northern re- 
gions, are entirely unknown. 

The hare difcovers various arts and inftinéts 
for efcape, by doubling, fquatting, and winding. 
The Rabbit has only one mode of defence; but 
finds more fecurity in that one than the hare in all 
the cunning of which it is poffeffed. This crea- 
ture forms a hole in the earth, where it continues 
a great part of the day, and nurfes it’s young: 
there alfo it remains fecure from the fox, the 
hound, and the kite, and almoft every other enemy. 

About the time of parturition, the female 
makes choice of a retreat apart from the male. 
On this occafion fhe digs a hole different from the 
ordinary one, as well as more intricate, and forms 
a {pacious apartment at it’s bottem. She then 
plucks from her own body a large quantity of 
hair, with which fhe prepares a kind of bed for 
her young, whom fhe never leaves for the two 
firft days, except to procure nourifhment, and 
then returns with the utmoft difpatch. She con- 
tinues to fuckle them for near fix weeks; about 
the expiration of which time they are generally 
able to come abroad. During this period the 
female is feldom vifited by the male; but as foon 
as the little family is capable of reaching the 
mouth of the hole, he feems to acknowledge them 
as his offspring; takes them between his paws, 
fmooths their flins, and licks their eyes; each in 
it’s turn receiving an equal fhare of his careffes. 

Tame Rabbits, conf{cious of protection, never 
dig holes for their retreats. Wild Rabbits are 
invariably brown; but domeftic ones, like all 
other creatures under the direction of man, are of 
various colours, white, black, brown, moufe-co- 
lour, and mottled: thefe animals, though lefs than 
hares, are longer lived; and in general fatter; but 
their flefh is lefs delicate. Tame Rabbits are 
larger than the wild race, becaufe of a more co- 
pious fupply of provifions; but their flefh is fofter, 
as well as more infipid. The counties of Lin- 
coln, Norfolk, and Cambridge, are generally 
efteemed the moft famous for thefe animals of any 
in England. Their fkins are fometimes fubfti- 
tuted in the room of fur for trimmings: but their 
principal ufe is in the manufacture of hats; and 
fuch parts of the fur as are too coarfe for that pur- 
pofe, are now and .then applied to the ftuffing of 
beds, inftead of feathers. 

Rabbits are fubjeft to two diftempers. Of 
thefe the rot is the principal, which is generally 
occafioned by their feeding too plentifully on 
sreen vegetables, particularly when impregnated 
with much rain or dew. The origin of this dif- 
eafe is always too much moifture: their greens 
therefore fhould be given dry, and a fufficient 
quantity of hay, or other dry food, intermixed 
with them, in order to imbibe the fuperabundant 
moifture of their juices. On this account the 
fhorteft and fweeteit hay that can be procured 1s 
the very beit food for tame Rabbits, one load of 
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- which will ferve two hundred couple for a whole 


year: and of this ftock of two hundred an equal 
number may be confumed in the family, as many, 
fold, and a fufficient number retained in cafe of 
accidents. 

_ The other malady incident to Rabbits is a fpe- 
cies of madnefs; which may be perceived by their 
wallowing and tumbling about with their heels 
upwards, and hopping ina very fingular manner. 
This diftemper is fuppofed to originate from the 
ranknets of their food; and the general cure con- 
fifts in keeping them low, and fupplying them 
plentifully with the prickly herb called tare-thifile, 

Rassit, Syrian. This fpecies, like other 
creatures bred in that country, is remarkable for 
the length and fine texture of it’s hair, which falls 
along the fides in wavy wreaths; and, in fome 
places, is curled at the end: it is fhed annually in 


large mafies; and it often happens that the Rab- 


bit, when dragging a part of this robe on the 
ground, appears as if poffeffed of an additional 
leg, or an enormous long tail. 

Rassit, Hoopep. This creature has 2 dou- 
ble fkin over the back, into which it can with- 
draw it’s head; and another under the throat, in 
which it can place it’s fore-legs. There are two 
holes in the loofe fkin of the back, which admit 
light to the eyes. The colour of the body is a 
palith yellow; and the head and ears are brown. 

Rassit, Brazitian; the Lepus Brazilienfis of 
Linneus. This animal has very long ears, black 
eyes, and a white ring round the neck. The face, 
is of areddifh colour; the chin is white; the body 
is fomewhat darker than that of the common 
hare; the belly is whitifh; and there are fcarcely 
the rudiments of a tail. 

Some of thefe animals are deftitute of the white 
ring about the neck. They inhabit Brazil and 
Mexico, living in the woods, but never burrow- 
ing. They are extremely prolific; and their flefh 
is efteemed excellent food. 

Rassit, Barkat. The fur of this animal is 
of the colour of the common hare, except that it 
is red about the neck and feet; and the tail is 
long, black above, and white beneath. 

This creature, which is larger than the common 
Rabbit, inhabits the country beyond the Lake of 
Baikal. 

Rassit, Cape; the Lepus Capenfis of Lin- 
neus. ‘This fpecies, called alfo the mountain- 
hare, has long ears of a rofe-colour; the head and 
back are dufky, mixed with tawny; the cheeks 
and fides are cinereous; the breaft, belly, and 
legs, are ruft-coloured; and the tail, which is 
bufhy, and carried upright, is of a pale ferrugi- 
nous colour. 

RABCHORCADO. An American bird, de- 
fcribed by Nieremberg with fo many fabulous 
circumftances, that it 1s impoffible to determine 
unto what genus of the feathered tribe it properly 
belongs. 

RABOLANE. An appellation by which 
fome naturalifts exprefs the lagopus, a bird found 
in mountainous countries; more generally called 
the white partridge. 

RACCOON; the Urfus Lotor of Linnzus. 
This animal, which fome authors denominate the 
Jamaica rat, is about the fize of a fall badger. 
The body is fhort and bulky; the nofe is black 
and fharp-pointed ; the ears are fhort and rounded; 
and the eyes are encircled with two broad patches 
of black. The upper jaw is longer than the un- 
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der; a dufky line extends from the forehead to the 
nofe; the face, cheeks, and chin, are white; the 
upper part of the body is covered with hair, afh- 
coloured at the root, whitifh in the middle, and 
tipt with black; the tail is very bufhy, and annu- 
lated with black; the toes are black, and quite 
divided; and the fore feet, which are fhorter than 
the hinder, are both armed with five fharp claws, 
with which and it’s teeth it makes a vigorous re- 
fiftance when attacked. 

This animal, like the fquirrel, ufes it’s paws to 
hold it’s food while eating: but it differs from the 
monkey kind, which ufe but one hand on thefe 
occafions; becaufe, being furnifhed with a thumb, 
of which the Raccoon is deflitute, one paw is fuf- 
ficient for grafping or holding. 

Though the Raccoon is fhort and bulky, it is 
neverthelefs extremely a€tive. It’s pointed claws 
enable it to climb trees with great facility: it runs 
on their trunks with the fame fwiftnefs that it 
moves on the plain; and fports among the ex- 
treme branches with great agility, fecurity, and 
eafe. It’s progreffive motion is performed by 
bounding; and though it proceeds in a kind of 
oblique direction, it generally out-runs it’s pur- 
fuers. 

Thefe animals inhabit the fouthern parts of 
America: they are never found in the ancient con- 
tinent; but, in the climates where they refide, 
they are prodigioufly numerous; particularly in 
Jamaica, where they lodge in the mountains, and 
only defcend to commit depredations on the plan- 
tations of fugar-canes. The planters of that 
ifland, who confider them as a very great nul- 
fance, have invented various methods of deftroy- 
ing them; but ftill the breed is fo plentiful, that 
neither traps nor fire-arms can extirpate them. 
But though they are highly injurious to the la- 
bours of induftry when wild, in a domeftic ftate 
ho animals are more harmlefs or amufing; and 
they are capable of being inftructed in feveral 
little tricks which divert their owners. They are 
fportive and cleanly, and feed on whatever is of- 
fered them: nor can any cat be a better provider; 
they examine every corner for vermin; and, if 
left at berty in a garden, neither {nails, worms, 
beetles, nor other infects, can efcape them. How- 
ever, they fhew a particular fondnefs for fweets of 
every kind; and, in order to be poffefied of thefe 
in a wild ftate, they incur every danger. Though 
they will eat their provifions dry, they are apt to 
dip them in water whenever opportunity ferves : 
and they have one peculiarity which few other ani- 
mals are found to poffefs; in drinking, they both 
fuck up their liquor like the korfe and lap it like 
the dog with equal facility. 

RAHAS, A name by which fome naturalifts 
exprefs the torpedo or cramp-fifh. 

RAIA. A diftiné genus of animals, of the 
general order of nantes, in the Linnzean fyftem: 
the diftinguifhing characters are; that the body is 
flatted; that the mouth 1s placed under the head ; 
and that there are five bronchial apertures on each 
fide of the neck underneath. 

According to Artedi, the characteriftics of this 
genus of fifbes are; that they are of the chondrop- 
terygious kind; the apertures of the bronchie 
are five on each fide, fituated on the breaft a lit- 
tle below the mouth; the head and whole body 
are of a remarkably depreffled figure; the fides 
are terminated in broad fins; the eyes are placed 
‘ in the upper fide of the head, and the mouth ge- 
Vor. Il. 
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nerally in the lower; and there is a foramen on 
each fide of the head behind the eyes. 

There are nine fpecies of this genus, five 
with fharp, and four with obtufe teeth. See 
Ray. ' 

RAIL, on WATER RAIL; the Rallus 
Aquaticus of Linneus. This bird has a long, 
flender body, with fhort concave wings; the bill 
is flender, flightly incurvated, and about one inch 
and three quarters long; the upper mandible is 
black edged with red; the lower orange-co- 
loured; and the irides are red. ‘The head, the 
hind part of the neck, the back, and the coverts 
of the wings and tail, are edged with an olive 
brown; the bafe of the wing is white; the quill- 
feathers and fecondaries are dufky; the throat, 
breaft, and upper part of the belly, are afh-co- 
loured; and the fides under the wings are beauti- 
fully variegated with black and white bars. The 
tail, which is very fhort, confifts of twelve black 
feathers; the tips of the two central ones are ruft- 
coloured; and the under coverts of the tail are 
white. The legs are placed far behind ; the toes 
are very long, and divided at their origin; never- 
thelefs, the Rail takes the water, fwims with ereat 
facility, and is often obferved to fkim alone the 
furface. 

This bird is lefs ambitious of flying than run- 
ning, which laft it does very fwiftly along the 
margins of ftreams. Pennant fays that the Wa- 
ter Rail is properly /ui generis, agreeing with no 
other tribe; though Briffon and Linnzus place it 
with the Land Rail, and Ray with the water-hen. 
It’s fleth is much admired. 

Rar, Lanp; the Rallus Crex of Linnzus. 
This bird, whichis common in the Hebrides, the 
Orkneys, and other parts of Scotland, is migra- 
tory, leaving this kingdom before winter. It has 
a ftrong, fhort, thick bill; long legs; and a fin- 
gular note, refembling the word Crex often re- 
peated. ‘The crown of the head, the hind part of 
the neck, and the back, are black, edged with 
bay; the coverts of the wings are of the fame co- 
lour, but not fpotted; the tail is fhort, and of a 
deep bay; the belly is white; and the legs are ci- 
nereous. 

Thefe birds are alfo very numerous in Angle- 
fea, where they appear about the 20th of April; 
and are fuppofed to come from Ireland, in which 
ifland they abound. 

Rait, Ceytongse. This fpecies is about the 
fize of the common kind: the bill is lead-co- 
loured; the head, neck, and breaft, are ferrugi- 
nous; the back and coverts of the wings are 
brown ; the primaries are dufky; the belly is white, 
tranfverfely barred with black; and the tail is very 
fhort, and of a brownith colour. 

Rar, ofr Loren. This bird, which was firft 
defcribed from the collections of Governor Loten, 
is anative of Ceylon, and confiderably larger than 
the European bird of the fame name. The bill 
is red; the head is dufky; the neck, the upper 
part of the back, and the tail, are ferruginous; the 
coverts of the wings are alfo ferruginous; and the 
primaries are black. ‘The breaft, belly, and un- 
der-fide of the neck, are of a light reddifh clouded 
brown hue; and the legs are red. 

RAIN-FOWL. An Englith appellation 
given by many authors to the common green 
woodpecker, or picus viridis, from an obferva- 
tion that it is always moft clamorous before the 
approach of rainy weather. For the fame reafon 
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the Latins have denominated this bird the pluvia- 
lis avis. 

RALLUS. A genusof gralle in the Linnean 
fyitem: the charaéters of which are; that the bill 
‘ts flender, a little compreffed, chet at the bafe, 
and {maller towards the apex, with a flight incur- 
vation; the noftrils are ovated; the feet have four 
divided toes; and the body is comprefied. There 
are ten fpecies of this genus. 

RAM. The male of the fheep kind. See 
SHEEP. 

RANA. A claffical appellation for the frog. 
See FRoc. 

RANA ARBOREA. A term by which many 
authors exprefs the tree-frog 

RANA PISCATRIX. 
Sea-DEVIL. 

RANUNCULUS VIRIDIS, the Tree-Froe. 
An animal, generally reputed of a poifonous 
nature, common in many parts of the world, and 
eafily diftinguifhed from the common kind by be- 
ing much fimaller and of a green colour. It ufu- 
ally fits on the leaves of trees and fhrubs, making 
a noife more refembling the finging of a bird than 
the croaking of a frog. 

RAPACIOUS ANIMALS. A term by 
which naturalifts exprefs fuch animals as fubfift 
on prey. When applied to birds, it includes the 
accipitres of Linnzus: the diftinguifhing charac- 
ters of which are; that the head is large, and the 
neck fhort; that the beak and talons are hooked, 
{trong, and fharp-pointed, adapted for tearing 
flefh; that the thighs are ftrong and brawny; that 
the tongue is broad and fiefhy ; and that the tail- 
feathers are twelve in number. 

Rapacious birds have membranous ftomachs ; 
are extremely quick-fighted; and in general foli- 
tar 

RAPAX, An appellation by which Schone- 
veldt expreffes the corvus pifcis of fome natura- 
liftss a fpecies of chub or cyprinus; called Rappe 
by the Germans; and by Gefner, Capito Fluviatilis 
Rapax. 

RAPHIDIA. A genus of four-winged flies, 
of the neuroptera kind. The diftinguithing cha- 
racters of which are: the head is corneous, de- 
preffed, and furnifhed with two teeth; the feelers 
are four in number; the ftemmata are three; the 
wings are deflexed; the thorax is cylindric; and 
the tail is armed with a weapon of a flender form, 
fharp, horny, and fingle. 

RAPPE.. ‘An appellation © civen by fome na- 
turalifts to the fluviatilis rapax of Gefner, more 
frequently known by that of corvus pifcis. 

RASPECON. A name by which fome au- 
thors exprefs the uranofcope or ftar-gazer. 

RAT. A well known animal of the order of 
glires, of which there are feveral fpecies. 

Rat, Common; the Mus Rattus of Linnzus. 
If we-confider animals in a philofophic light, from 
the largeft to the fmalleft, from the enormous ele- 

hant to the diminutive moule, we fhall difcover 
that we fuffer greater injuries from the contempti- 
ble meannefs of the one than the formidable inva- 
fions of the other. Man can oppofe united 
ftrenoth and art againft the lion, the elephant, 
and the rhinoceros: thefe he has fometimes driven 
into their native folitudes, and compelled to keep 
their diftance in the moft inhofpitable climates 
and fterile traéts; but no force can be exerted 
againft the unrefiiting timidity of the feebler ani- 
mals, no arts can diminifh pels aitonifhing in- 
.creafe; legions of Rats may be deftroyed almoft 
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inftantaneoufly, yet their lofs is fcarcely felt, and 
quickly repaired. Nature, though fhe has denied 
them ftrength, has fupplied them with numerous 
means,of efcape; and, to compenfate for nume- 
rous enemies, has endued them with unbounded 
fecundity. 

The Rat is indeed the moft pernicious of all 
the fmaller quadrupeds: our food, drink, cloaths, 
furniture, and every conveniency of life 1s a prey 
to this detruaive creature; and it makes equal 
havock among our poultry, rabbits, and game. 
Being a domeftic animal, always refiding in 
houfes, barns or granaries, il Nature ha ving fur- 
nifhed it with prodigious ftrong teeth, it can pe- 
netrate the hardeft wood, or the m oft folid mor- 
tar. “It's tempore, refidence, or neft for it’s 
young, is ufually in fome hole near the chimney ; 
and when intended for the latter purpofe, it ren- 
ders it warm and commodious with purloined 
rags, hay, ftraw, and wool. 

‘The Rat breeds feveral times in the year, and 
ufually b rings forth fix or feven young at a time. 
It’s fecundity frequently overftocks it’s abode; 
in which cafe_a fcarcity of food ufually compels 
the ftrongeft animals to devour the weaker. Hap- 
pily for mankind, this unnatural difpofition pre- 
vents them from attacking the human {fpecies, 
though inftances might be produced of their hay- 
ing onawed infants when afleep. 

The weafel is one of the moft powerful 
and fuccefsful enemies of the Rat: it poffeffes 
more agility than the cat; and, from the flender 
form of it’s body, being enabled to purfue it 
through all it’s retreats, deftroys more of thefe 
vermin than the combined force of men and other 
animals can effect. The Norway Rat alfo, fince 
it’s introduction into this country, has confidera- 
bly thinned the numbers of the common kind, 
and in many places almoft extirpated them. 

As the common Rat, though fo univerfally 
known, will probably become extinct in a few 
ages, a defcription of it may therefore be the mere 
neceflary. It’s length, from the nofe to the tail, 
is about feven inches; and the tail nearly eight. 
The nofe, which is fharp-pointed, is furnifhed 
with long whifkers; the colour of the head, and 
the w Bots eR part of the body, is a deep iron 
grey, bordering on biack; the throat and belly 
are of a dirty white, inclining to grey; and the 
feet and legs are of a dirty pale flefh-colour, al- 
moft deftitute of hair. The tail is covered with 
fmall dufky feales, mixed with a few hairs, which 
increafes the natural deformity of this deteftable 
creature. The fore feet want the thumb or inte- 
rior toe, having only a claw in it’s place; and the 
hind feet are furnifhed with five toes each. 

The Europeans firft intreduced thefe animals 
into America about the year i544, which are now 
become the peft of all that continent. They weie 
formerly fo great a nuifance in this kingdom, 
that the fovereign of England had a Rat-catcher 
belonging to his houfhold ; which office is ftill 
conmmecas though it’s neceflity no longer exifts. 
The habit of this officer is as fingular as his en 
ployment is ridiculous; being red cmbicilered 
with yellow worlted, and idee ated with the figures 
of mice deftroying wheat-fheaves. 

Rat, Norway; the Surmulot of Buffon. This 
animal, which made it’s firft appearance in Eng- 
land about fifty years ago, burrows in the banks 
of rivers, ponds, and ditches; takes the water very 
readily ; and {wims and dives with great celerity. 
It does incredible damage to thofe mounds which 
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are raifed to prevent inundations. It forms it’s 
hole very near the edge of the water, where it 
chiefly refides during the fummer, feeding on 
fmall animals, fith, and. grain. When winter ap- 
proaches, it draws near fome farm- houfe, and 
burrows in the corn, where it confumes much, 
but waftes more. In fhort, nothing eatable efcapes 
it’s voracity. It deftroys rabbits, poultry, and 
all forts of game; and fcarcely any of the feebler 
animals can efcape i It’s rapacity, except the moule, 
which finds protection in it’s little hole, where fo 
large an enemy can by no means enter. 

Buffon and Goldfmith affert that Rats fre- 
quently bring forth from fifteen to thirty at a 
time; but Pennant limits the number to eighteen. 
Their bite is not only fevere, but dangerous; 
the wound being immediately fucceeded by a 
large and painful tumefaction, which requires a 
confiderable time before it can be healed. They 
are fometimes fo daring as to turn on their pur- 
fuers, and endeavour to faften on the ftick or 
hand of the perfon who attempts to moieft them. 

The head, back, and fides, of the Rat, are of a 
light brown colour, mixed with tawny and ath ; 
the breaft and belly area dirty white; the feet are 
naked, and of a dull flefh-colour, the fore ones 
being ‘farnithed with four toes, and a claw inftead 
of the fifth. The length, from the nofe to the 
tail, is about nine inehest and the tail is about 
the fame length. 

This animal differs principally in colour and 
fize from the black, or common Rat, as it is gene- 
rally called, though now no longe r common. 
This new invader, poffeiline Sais ftreneth, 
has found means to dettroy almoft the whole {pe- 
cies, and to occupy their retreats. 

Indeed, not only the black Rat, but all other 
animals of inferior ftrengtn, were obliged to fub- 
mit to the rapacity of the Norway Rat. The frog 
was utteriy incapable of combat or defence. It 
had been intentionally introduced into Ireland, 
fome years before tne arrival of the Norway Rat, 
and began to multiply exceedingly. The natives 
were pleafed with the addition of this harmlefs 
animal to the zoology of their country: it ferved 
to rid their fields of infedts; and, as they ima- 
gined, contributed to render the.r waters more 
falubrious. But the Norway Rat foon put a pe- 
riod to it’s propag: ation; for, being of an amphi- 
bious nature, it purfued the fro. to the watery 
element, and feized it as it’s prey. Frogs are 
therefore faid to be once more become almott ex- 
tinct in that kingdom; and the Norway Rats, 
having fewer animals to deftroy, and confequently 
a more {canty provifion, are alfo grown lefs nume- 
rous. 
The prodigious increafe of thefe animals would 
fpeedily. over-run the whole country, did they not 
deftroy each other. The large male Rat gene- 
rally keeps i in a hole by itfelf, and is dreaded by 
it’s own f{pecies as their moft formidable en uay 
Thus are thefe pernicious creatures kept within 
due bounds; and that their fecundity may not 
prove incommodious to mankind, it 1s repreffed 
by their own rapacity. 

All the ftronger carnivorous animals entertain 
a-natural antipathy againft thefe Rats. The dog, 
though he detefts their flefh, purfues them with 
alacrity, and attacks them with great animofity. 
Such dogs as are habituated to the deftruéion-of 
thefe verinin, raney ipatcht them with a fingle fqueeze ; 
but novices, which generally heficate, are fure to 


prove fufferers. The Rat ge takes advafi-” 
tage of a momentary delay; and, inftead of wait- 
ing for the attack, becomes the agereffor, feizing 
it’s enemy by the lip, and often inflicting a dan= 
serous wound. 

Cats are alfo great deftroyers of Rats; and yet 
many are afraid either to affault them, or, when 
killed, to feed on them. Some indeed will purfue’ 
and feize the Rat, though they often meet with a 
vigorous refiftance. When very hungry, the cat 

will fometimes eat the head; but generally con- 
tents itfelf with the victory. The weafel, how- 
ever, is one of the Rat’s mott dangerous foes, 
from which it cannot eafily efcape; and man him- 
felf has contrived a variety of expedients to re- 
duce the number of thefe ungrateful intruders. 

When animals are either entirely ufelefs or ini- 
mical; when they either increafe our terrors, of 
fabfit on our induftry, without any grateful re- 
turns; mankind have ever deemed it “falutary to 
{tudy the moft effectual means of their deftruc- 
tion: rewards have been propofed to ftimulate in- 
genuity; and the arts of individuals have fome- 
times proved beneficial to the community. Moft 
people know by experience what detriment is 
received from the animals now under confidera- 
tion ; and therefore it is hoped the following re- 
ceipts for their deftruéction will be as acceptable 
as any part of their hiftory. 

The Dublin Society gave a premium, in 1762, 
to a perfon of the name of O'Hara, for this pre- 
fcription: Take one quart of oatmeal, four drops 
of rhodium, one grain of mufk, and two nuts of 
nux vomica, finely rafped. Form this mixture 
into pellets, and lay it in the holes and places 
which the Rats frequent. 

Another celebrated receipt. Take of the feeds 
of ftaves-acre, or loufe-wort, powdered, one 
fourth part; and of catmeal three parts: mix them 
well, and make them up into a pafte with honey. 
Lay pieces of it in the holes and places frequented 
by Rats or mice, and it will infailibly kill fuch of 
them as are tempted to eat it. 

However, Rat-catchers have adopted more 
compendious methods of deftroying numbers at 
once. To effect this, their firft object is to draw 
the Rats of any houfe to one proper fituation, be- 
fore they attempt to moleft them; for there is fuch 
an inftinctive caution in thefe animals, accompa- 
nied with fuch a furprifing fagacity in difcovering 
the moft diftant approach of danger, that if any 
of them are injured, or purfued™ in an unufual 
manner, the ret calte the alarm, and become fo 
very fhy and wary, that they elude all the devices 
and ftratagems of their purfuers for a confiderable 
period afterwards. This place, where the Rats 
are to be affembled, fhould be a {mall room, into 
which all the avenues may be fecured; and it 
fhould be fituated as nearly as poffible to ‘the cen- 
tre of the building. 

Various means are ufed to allure thefe animals 
to adefired place. One of which, very eafily and 
eficacioufly pradctifed, confifts in trailing fome 
pieces of their moft favourite food (which fhould 
be of that kind which emits the ftrongeft {cent, 
fuch as toafted cheefe, or broiled red “herrings) 
from their holes or entrances to their acceffes in 
every part of the houfe, or contiguous buildings, 
whence it is intended to draw them. At the ex- 
tremities, and in different parts of the courfe of 
this trailed track, fmall quantities of meat, or 
fome favourite food, fhould be laid, in order to 
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bring the greater number into their tracks, and to 
encourage them to purfue it to the central place, 
where they are intended to be taken. At that 
place, when time admits, a more plentiful repaft 
fhould be laid for them; and this trailing may be 
repeated for two or three nights. 

Befides this method of trailing, fome expe- 
rienced Rat-catchers have adopted a fhorter, and 
perhaps more effectual method of collecting thefe 
vermin; namely, the calling them by a kind of 
whiftling refembling their natural voice; and by 
this means, with the affiftance of way-baits, they 
draw them out of their holes, and Jead them to 
the repaft prepared for them at the place defigned 
for their capture. But this is much more difhi- 
cult to be practifed than the art of trailing; for, 
to acquire the exact notes of any animal fo as to 
deceive it, is not very eafily attained. 

In attempting either of the foregoing methods, 
great caution mutt be ufed by the operator to fup- 
prefs and prevent the effluvia of his feet and body 
from being perceived; which is effected by over- 
coming that {cent by others of a ftronger nature. 
In order to this, the feet fhould be wrapped in 
cloths impregnated with affafcetida, or other 
ftrong-fmelling fubftances; and even oil of rho- 
dium is fometimes ufed for this purpofe, but fpar- 
ingly on account of it’s dearnefs, though it has a 
very alluring as well as difguifing effect. If this 
caution of avoiding the fcent of the operator’s 
feet, near the track, and in the place where the 
Rats are intended to be collected, be not properly 
obferved, it will effentially obftrué the fuccefs of 
the purfuit; for they are very thy of coming where 
that fcent is perceptible, as it intimates to their 
fagacious inftinét the vicinity of the human fpe- 
cies, whom they naturally dread. 

When the Ratsare thus enticed and collected, 
if time permits, and the whole number is intended 
to be deftroyed, they are fuffered to regale on 
what they like beft, and then to go away without 
moleftation, for two or three nights together; by 
which means thofe Rats which are not allured the 
firft night, are brought afterwards, either by their 
fellows, or the effects of the trailing. But many 
Rat-catchers are unwilling to delay their opera- 
tions fo long, and therefore content themfelves 
with what vermin can be drawn together in one 
night or two; but this never proves effectual, ex- 
cept where the building is fmall and entire, and 
the Rats but few in number. 

Various methods are ufed to fecure thefe crea- 
tures when brought into one company. Some 
entice them into a very large bag, the mouth of 
which is fufficiently capacious to cover nearly 
the whole floor of the place where they are col- 
lected; and this is accomplithed by fmearing fome 
veffel, placed in the middle of the bag, with oil 
of rhodium, at the fame time laying baits of their 
favourite food within the bag: this bag, which 
before lay flat on the ground, with it’s mouth 
fpread open, is fuddenly clofed on the Rats. 
Others drive or frighten them by flight noifes or 
motions into a bag of a long form; the mouth of 
which, after all the Rats have got in, is drawn up 
to the opening of the place by which they entered, 
every other avenue being fecured. Odchers again 
intoxicate or poifon them, by mixing with their 
repaft the coculus Indicus, or nux vomica. A 
receipt for this purpofe has been publifhed, which 
directs four ounces of the coculus Indicus, with 
twelve of oatmeal, and two of treacle or honey, 
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made up into a moift pafte with {trong beer: but 
if the nux vomica be ufed, a much lels proportion 
will ferve than is here given of the coculus. Any 
fimilar compofition of thefe drugs with that fpecies 
of food which has a ftrong flavour, and is gene- 
rally admired by the Rats, to conceal the nature: 
of the drugs, will be equally efficacious. If in- 
deed the coculus Indicus be well powdered, and 
infufed in the ftrong beer for fome time, at leat 
half the quantity here direéted will fuffice as well 
as the whole. When the Rats appear to be tho- 
roughly intoxicated with the coculus, or fick with 
the nux vomica, they may be taken with the 
hand, and put into a bag or cage; the door of the 
place being firft thut, left any thould have ftrength 
and fagacity enough remaining to make their 
efcape. 

Rat, Water; the Mus Amphibius of Lin- 
neus. This animal is nearly as large as the Nor- 
way Rat, but has a larger head, a blunter nofe, 
and {maller eyes. It’s ears are very fhort, and 
almoft hid in the fur; and the tip of it’s tail is 
whitifh. It’s head and back are covered with 
long black hair, and it’s belly with iron grey. 

This creature fomewhat refembles the beaver; 
which induced Linnzeus, in the firft edition of his 
Fauna Suecica, to denominate it Caftor Cauda 
Linear Tereti. It is very expert at fwimming 
and diving; and was fuppofed, both by Ray and 
Linnzus, to be web-footed; but this has been 
found to be a miftake, it’s toes pretty much re- 
fembling thofe of it’s kind. It is a native of Eu- 
rope and North America. It never frequents 
houfes; but generally refides near the margins of 
rivers, ditches, and ponds, where it burrows and 
breeds, ufually bringing forth about fix at a time. 
It feeds on frogs, finall fifh, roots and infe@s; and 
is itfelf the prey of the pike. 

This animal and the otter are permitted to be 
eaten in France on maigre days. 

Rat, Mountain. See Marmorre, 

RAT GOOSE. An appellation given by 
fome naturalifts to a fmall fpecies of wild Goofe, 
common in fome of the northern counties of Eng- 
land. See Goose. 

RAT-TAILED WORMS. A ‘{pecies’ of 
flying Worms with long tails refembling thofe of 
Rats, whence they receive their name. ‘They are 
of feveral fizes, and are found in different coun- 
tries; but all change into two-winged flies, hav- 
ing a {trong fimilitude to bees; and are therefore 
commonly called bee-flies. 

RATEL; the Viverra Ratel of Sparman. A 
name whereby the Hottentots exprefs an: animal 
of the weafel kind which inhabits the country 
near the Cape of Good Hope, feeds on honey, 
and is extremely deftructive to bees. It has a 
blunt black nofe; no external ears, but a fmall 
rim round the orifice; a rough tongue; fhort 
legs; and very long claws, which are ftraight like 
thofe of the badger, and canulated beneath. The 
colour of the forehead, crown, and the whole up- 
per part of the body, is a cinereous grey; the 
cheeks and fpace round the ears, throat, breaft, 
belly, and limbs, are black; and a dufky line ex- 
tends from each ear to the tail along the fides, 
beneath which there is another of grey. The 
length, from the nofe to the tail, is forty inches; 
and the tail is twelve. 

This animal preys in the evening; afcends the 
higheft parts of the defart for the benefit of a 
view; and then puts one foot before it’s eyes, to 
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prevent the dazzling of the fun. The reafon of 
it’s feeking an eminence is for the fake of feeing 
or hearing the honey guide cuckow, the cuculus 
indicator, which lives on bees, and as it were leads 
the way to their haunts. 

The Ratel is incapable of climbing; and there- 
fore, when the bees are lodged in trees, it tears 
the bark from their bottoms through rage and 
difappointment; by which fign alfo the Hotten- 
tots are certified that there is a neft of bees above. 

The hair of this animal is very ftiff; and the 
hide fo tough, that it is not eafily killed. Je 
makes a ftout refiftance by biting and fcratching; 
and dogs cannot eafily faften on it’s fkin: a pack 
which could tear a moderate-fized lion to pieces, 
can make no impreffion on the hide of this beat; 
and though they frequently worry it to death, 
they never leave any apparent wounds. 

This feems to be the Stinkblinfom of Kolben, 
which he characterifes as emitting a moft noifome 
ftench. 

RATSHER, or ALDERMAN. An appel- 
lation given by Martin to a fpecies of gull or 
mew. 

RATTLE-SNAKE. Avery formidable and 
poifonous reptile; a native of the New World 
only, being wholly unknown in the Old. It is 
fometimes found as thick as a man’s leg, and fix 
feet in length; but the moft ufual fize is from 
four to five feet long. It refembles the viper in 
moeft particulars: like that animal, it has a large 
head, and a fmall neck; it’s colour alfo is dufky; 
and it’s fangs inflict the moft terrible wounds. It 
differs, however, in having a large fcale pendu- 
jous over each eye; and the eye alfo is furnifhed 
with a nictitating membrane, which preferves it 
from duft. It’s feales are pretty hard; of an 
orange, tawny, and blackifh colour, on the back; 
and of an afh-colour on the belly, inclining to 
lead. The male may be eafily diftinguifhed from 
the female by a black velvet fpot on the head, 
and by the head itfelf being longer and more flen- 
der. But, exclufive of their fuperior malignity, 
that which more particularly diftinguifhes thefe 
from all other animals, is their Rattle; an inftru- 
ment lodged in their tails, by which they make 
fuch a loud hoife when in motion, that their ap- 
proach may be readily perceived, and confe- 
quently the danger avoided. This Rattle, when 
feparated from the tail, fomewhat refembles the 
curb-chain of a bridle; and is compofed of feve- 
ral thin, hard, hollow bones, linked together, and 
rattling on the flighteft motion. Some are of 
opinion that the Snake acquires an additional 
bone every year; and that by this means it’s age 
may be precifely afcertained: however this may 
be, certain it is that the young Snakes of a year or 
two old are deftitute of Rattles; while many old 
ones have been killed which had eleven or thir- 
teen joints each. Thefe Rattles are fhaken with 
prodigious noife and rapidity when the animals 
are difturbed; and then moft creatures tremble at 
the found, and inftantly provide for their fafety in 
flight. The vulture and the pecary, however, re- 
joice at this fignal ; haften to their favourite prey ; 
and feize the Snakes with the utmoft alacrity. 

The cafe is widely different with regard to al- 
moft every other animated being. The certain 
death which enfues from the bite of this terrible 
reptile creates a kind of folitude wherever it is 
heard. It moves along with the moft majettic 
oe Cerner offering to offend the larger ani- 
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mals, nor appearing apprehenfive of their infults. 
Unprovoked, it never annoys any creature but it’s 
natural prey; but, when accidentally trod on, or 
purfued, it then makes a dreadful and defperate 
defence: it ereéts itfelf on it’s tail, throws back 
it’s head, and infliéts it’s wound in an inftant; 
then parts, and meditates a fecond wound; after 
which, if we may credit fome authors, it remains 
torpid and inactive, without even attempting to 
efcape. 

The moment this wound is inflicted, though 
feemingly trivial, it is confiderably more painful 
than the fting of a bee: this pain, far from abat- 
ing, becomes every moment more excruciating 
and dangerous; the aftected part fwells; the ve- 
nom foon reaches the head, which affumes a mon- 
ftrous appearance; the eyes appear red and fiery; 
and the heart beats quick, with frequent interrup- 
tions. The pain foon grows infupportable; and 
fome expire under it in five or fix hours; but fuch 
as have ftronger conftitutions, furvive the agony 
a few hours longer, but only to yield to an uni- 
verfal mortification, which quickly contaminates 
the whole frame. 

A Virginian gentleman, walking in his fields, 
accidentally trod on a Rattle-Snake that had been 
lurking in a ftony fituation; which, enraged by 
the preffure, reared up it’s head, bit his hand, and 
fhook it’s Rattles. ‘The gentleman immediately 
perceived his dreadful fituation; but, determined 
not to die unrevenged, he killed the Snake, and 
carrying it home in his hand, threw it on the 
ground before his family, crying out, ‘ I am a 
dead man! here is my murderer!’ His arm (in 
which the {welling had already commenced) was 
inftantly tied up near the thoulder; the wound 
was anointed with oil, and every precaution ufed 
either to check or extract the infection. Having 
a very found conftitution, he recovered, but not 
without experiencing the moft various and dread- 
ful fymptoms for feveral weeks fucceffively. The 
arm, below the ligature, appeared of various co- 
lours, with a writhing among the mufcles, that 
to his terrified imagination reprefented the very 
motions of the animal which inflicted the wound. 
A fever enfued, the lofs of his hair, giddinets, 
drought, debility, and nervous faintings; till, by 
flow degrees, a very {trong habit co-operating with 
medicinal applications, expelled the latent malig- 
nity. 

Several remedies have been tried to alleviate 
this calamity: a decoction of the Virginian Snake- 
root 1s confidered as the moft efficacious; and, at 
the fame time, the head of the reptile bruifed, 
and laid on the part affected, is judged to aflitt 
the cure. In general, however, it is found to be 
fatal; and the Indians, fenfible of this, frequently 
dip their arrows in the poifon lodged under the 
fangs of this terrible creature, when their favage 
difpofition excites them to execute any fignal re- 
venge on their enemies. 

Thus far the hiftory of this animal is unani- 
moufly confirmed by every naturalift: but the 
fubfequent accounts, though in general credited, 
are not fo well afcertained. Firft, it’s motion, 
which fome defcribe as the fwifteft imaginable; 
afferting, that it’s Indian appellation Ecacoalt, or 
the wind-ferpent, is to be underftood of it’s won- 
derful agility: while others affirm, that it is the 
floweft and moft fluggifh of all ferpents, and fel- 
dom moves from it’s place. In this oppofition of 
opinions, there are others who affert, that it moves 
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but flowly on level ground; but, when among 
rocks, that it goes at a prodigious rate. How- 
ever, if we may argue from analogy, the opinion 
of thofe who contend for it’s flow movement 
feems the. moft probable, as the viper, which it 
fo nearly refembles, is remarkable among ferpents 
for it’s fluggifh motions. 

But leaving the confideration of this quality to 
future obfervers, we proceed to a peculiarity fome 
authors afcribe to the Rattle-Snake, namely, that 
of charming it’s prey into it’s mouth; which 
fome very flatly deny. The inhabitants of Penn- 
fylvania, however, are faid to have opportuni- 
ties of obferving this faicination every day: the 
Snake is often feen bafking at the foot of fome 
tree where birds and fquirrels take up their refi- 
dence; there, coiled on it’s tail, it’s jaws extended, 
and it’s eyes gleaming like fire, it levels it’s dread- 
ful glance at one or other of the little animals 
above. The bird, or fquirrel, too plainly per- 
ceives the meditated mifchief, and hops from 
branch to branch with a timorous, plaintive found, 
wifhing to avoid, yet incapable of breaking 
through the charm: thus it continues for fome 
time it’s feeble efforts and complaints, but is ftill 
feen approaching lower and lower towards the 
bottom branches of the tree; till at laft, as if van- 
quifhed by the potency of it’s fears, it jumps 
down from the tree direétly into the throat of it’s 
hideous deftroyer. 

In order to afcertain the authenticity of this 
wonderful quality, a moufe was put into a large 
iron cage wherein a Rattle-Snake was kept, and 
the effect carefully obferved: the moufe remained 
motionlefs at one end of the cage; while the Snake 
continued fixed at the other, with an eye glaring 
full on the timid animal, and it’s jaws opened to 
their wideft extent. The moufe, for fome little 
time, appeared eager to efcape; but every effort 
ferved only to increafe it’s terrors, and to draw it 
ftill nearer the enemy; till, after fevera! ineffeCtual 
attempts to break the fafcination, it was obferved 
to run directly into the mouth of the Snake. 

To the above relations the incredulous oppofe 
their apparent improbability; and affert, that fuch 
a power afcribed to ferpents is only a relic of a vul- 
gar error, by which it was fuppofed that thefe 
creatures themfelves could be charmed at the fame 
time that they poffeffed the power of charming: 
they aver, that animals are fo far from running 
down the throat of the Rattle-Snake when in cap- 
tivity, that the reptile will not then eat any thing, 
but actually dies for want of fubfiftence. Per- 
haps this fcepticifm is only an effect of that mo- 
dern philofophy which doubts of every thing 
that cannot be folved by human reafon; and 
where that fort of evidence cannot be procured, 
denies the fact, to difcharge the argument. That 
there is a particular effluvia of the eye in man, as 
well as in irrational animals, which 1s capable of 
a kind of fafcination, has been admitted by many 
who abjure the marvellous, and are by no means 
the dupes of a blind credulity: may not the Rat- 
tle-Snake then poffefs a quality in a fuperior de- 
gree proportioned to it’s malignity, which is at 
leaft fenfibly feit in other creatures? 

RAUCA AVIS. A bird of the halcyon kind, 
defcribed by Nieremberg as frequenting the Ame- 
rican rivers and lakes. It is almoft as large as 
aduck. The crown of the head is black; and the 
breaft and belly are white. The neck is natu- 
rally very long in proportion to the body; yet it 
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may be occafionally contraGted in a wonderful 
manner. ‘The flefh is faid to be proper for 
food. 

Ray has claffed this bird among thofe of whofe 
exiftence he is doubtful; nor have fucceedine na- 
turalifts cleared up the fubjec. 2 

RAVEN; the Corvus Corax of Linneus. A 
bird of the crow kind, confiderably larger than 
the carrion crow or the rook; and not only diftin- 
euifhed from them by it’s fize, but alfo by it’s 
bill, which is fomewhat more hooked than’ that 
of either of the other two. It’s weight is about 
three pounds; it’s length is upwards of two feet; 
the expanfion of it’s wings is rather more than 
four; and it’s bill is ftrong and thick. The co- 
lour of the whole bird is black, finely elofied with 
deep rich blue, except on the belly, where it is 
dufky. 

The Raven inhabits every region of the world; 
for, being naturally {trong and hardy, it is very 
little influenced by the changes of weather. Ie 
bears with equal indifference the heat of the line 
and the cold of the polar climates. While other 
birds feem benumbed with cold, or pining with 
famine, the Raven continues active and healthy ; 
bufily employed in prowling for prey, or {porting 
in the coldeft atmofphere. Though ¢ Black as a 
Raven,’ is proverbial, yet this bird is fometimes 
found pure white, owing perhaps to the ricorous 
climates of the north: this change is wrought on 
the Raven, as on moft other animals in that part 
of the world, where their cloathing, efpecially in 
winter, affumes a colour fuitable to the country 
they inhabit. 

The Raven is fufficiently docile in whatever is 
within the compafs of any bird’s abilities. He 
may be inftructed in the art of fowling, like the 
hawk; like the fpaniel, be taught to fetch and 
carry; and even to fpeak like the parrot. Dr. 
Goldfmith affures us that he may be brought to 
imitate any vocal mufic: ¢ I have heard,’ fays he, 
‘ a Raven fing the Black-joke with great diftin@- 
nefs, truth, and humour.’ | 

Confidered’as a domeftic bird, the Raven pof- 
feffes many qualities which render him extremely 
amufing: active, curious, and impudent, he goes 
every where; pries into every thing; runs after 
dogs; plays tricks with poultry; and with great 
fkill and addrefs infinuates himfelf into the favour 
of the cook-maid, fenfible of her ability to reward 
him for his attachment and attention. By nature 
a glutton, and by habit a thief; not confined to 
petty depredations on the pantry or the larder, 
like a mifer, he hoards what he can neither exhi- 
bit nor enjoy: aring, atea-fpoon, a piece of coin, 
or any glittering bauble, are always tempting 
baits to his avarice; thefe he will watch oppor- 
tunities to pilfer, and carry them to his magazine 
of curiofities. 

In a ftate of nature, the Raven is a moft vora- 
cious plunderer. He is by no means delicate in 
the choice of his food: whether his prey be liv- 
ing or dead, he greedily devours it; and, after 
having fufficiently gorged himfelf, flies to ac- 
quaint his companions, that they may participate 
of the fpoil. If the carcafe fhould happen to be 
already in the poffeffion of a fox, a dog, or any 
other animal more powerful than himéfelf, he ufu- 
ally fits at a little diftance, a patient fpeétator, 
till the creature is fatisfied. If he can difcover 
no carrion, which from his exquifite {cent he can 
fmell at a vaft diftance, he then contents himfelf 
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with fruits, infects, and the accidental produce of 
the dunghill. 

Ravens ufually breed in trees, and lay five or 
fix eggs of a palifh green colour fpotted with 
brown. They generally abound in the environs 
of large cities and towns; and are held in the 
fame kind of veneration as vultures in Egypt, 
and for the fame reafon; becaufe they devour 
thofe carcafes, and that filth, which would other- 
wife prove inimical to health, as well as offenfive 
to the fmell. However, they are not found in 
the neighbourhood of towns alone; they often 
build in unfrequented fituations, and expel all 
other birds from their vicinity: they will not even 
fuffer their young to remain in the fame diftridt, 
but oblige them to depart as foon as they are able 
to provide for themfelves. Martin, in his De- 
{cription of the Weftern Ifles, affures us, that 
there are three little iflands among the number, 
each of which is occupied by one pair of Ravens, 
who will not permit any other birds to refide 
among them. 

A kind of refpect has always been paid to the 
Raven by the vulgar, from it’s having been ap- 
pointed by Heaven to feed the prophet Elijah 
when he fled from the wrath of Jezebel. The 
Romans, who deemed this bird ominous, paid to 
it the moft profound veneration from motives of 
fuperftitious fear. Linnzeus informs us, that the 
Swedes regard Ravens as fo facred, that none of 
the natives ever attempt to moleft them. In the 
fouthern parts of that country, they fly to a great 
height when the weather is ferene ; at which times 
they utter a very fingular cry, which may be heard 
at a confiderable diftance. 

Pliny informs us that a Raven, which had been 
kept in the Temple of Caftor, flew down into the 
fhop of a taylor; who was fo highly pleafed with 
the vifit of his new acquaintance, that he taught 
him feveral tricks; as alfo to pronounce the name 
of the Emperor Tiberius, with the names of the 
whole royal family. He was beginning to grow 
rich, from the prefents he received of thofe who 
came to fee this wonderful bird; when an envious 
neighbour killed the Raven, and deprived the 
taylor of all hopes of a future golden harveft. 
‘The Romans, however, punifhed the offender, 
and honoured the Raven with a magnificent fu- 
neral. 

The Raven is the moft remarkable of all birds 
for it’s longevity. But though we cannot give 
implicit faith to what Hefiod afferts, namely, that 
one of thefe birds will live nine times as long as 
a man, yet it is certain that fome of them have 
been known to live one hundred years. Indeed, 
if conftant exercife, and a good appetite, be con- 
ducive to longevity, the Raven enjoys both ina 
fuperiative degree. 

The ancients confecrated the Raven to Apollo, 
becaufe it was fuppofed to poffefs a natural inftinét 
to foretel future events. 

RAVEN, NIGHT. An Englifh appellation 
for a fpecies of heron which flies in the night- 
time, and makes a very fingular hoarfe noife. It 
has been applied by fome authors to the bittern, 
or ardea {tellaris; but improperly, as it certainly 


_ fhould be appropriated to the ardea cinerea mi- 


nor, or fmall grey heron. 
RAVEN, SEA. A name by which fome na- 
turalifts exprefs the corvorant or cormorant. 
RAVEN FISH. The mouth of this fith bears 
f&me fimilitude to a bird’s bill: the body is about 


RAY 
a {pan long; the back and tail are red; the beliy 
is inclining to yellow; and there are two yellow 
ftreaks on each fide. The flefh is firm, and 
wholefome. This fifh is a native of the Oriental 
Seas. 

RAY. A genus of cartilaginous fifhes, with 
a broad, flat, thin body; five apertures on each 
fide placed beneath; and the mouth fituated quite 
below. 

The whole of this kind bear a ftrong refem- 
blance to each other in their figure; nor is it 
eafy, without fome experience, to diftinguifh 
them. The ftranger to this dangerous tribe may 
imagine he is only handling a fkate, when he is 
inftantly benumbed by the torpedo; and he may 
{uppofe he has caught a thornback, till he is ftung 
by the fire-flaire. 

All fith of the Ray kind are broad and cartila- 
einous ; fwim flat on the water; and have {pines 
on different parts of their bodies, or at their tails. 
The eyes and mouths of all of them are placed 
quite under their bodies, with apertures for breath- 
ing either about or near them. They all have 
teeth, or at leaft rough bones which anfwer the 
fame purpofes. Their entrails are wideft towards 
their mouths, gradually diminifhing to their tails ; 
and even their tails are very different from thofe 
of other fifhes, always terminating in bunches or 
points. But the moft diftinguifhing peculiarity 
of the Ray kind is their prickles, which the diffe- 
rent fpecies have on different parts of their bodies: 
fome are armed with fpines both above and be- 
low; others have them on their upper parts only; 
fome have their {pines at their tails; fome have 
triple rows of them; while others have them fin- 
gle. In fome fpecies, thefe {pines are compara- 
tively foft and feeble; but, in others, they are 
{trong and piercing: the fmalleft ¢enerally incline 
towards their tails, and the largeft towards their 
heads. 

It is by their fpines alone that thefe animals 
are diftincuifhed from each other. The fkate is 
rough on the middle of the back, and has a fin- 
gle row of fpines onthe tail. The fharp-nofed 
Ray has ten fpines near the middle of the back. 
The fuller, or rough Ray, has it’s {pines indifcri- 
minately difperfed over the whole back. The 
thornback has a triple row of {pines on the back. 
The fire-flaire, or Sting-Ray, has one dangerous 
fpine placed in the tail, about four inches from 
the body: this inftrument, which is about fix in- 
ches long, is of a flinty hardnefs; and the fides 
are thin, fharp-pointed, and clofely and fharply 
bearded the whole length. While the torpedo is 
deftitute of fpines; but, in their room, is poffefied 
of faculties the moft extraordinary and potent in 
nature. 

Such are the principal difcriminations between 
thefe animals; which are as voracious as they are 
plentiful; and as dangerous to ftrangers as ufeful 
to thofe who can diftinguifh their differences. 

Thefe fifth are the moft numerous of all the 
larger ones of the fea; and, in fome meafure, they 
owe their numbers to their fize. Excepting the 
white fhark and the cachalot alone, there is no 
other fifh which has a iwallow large enough to 
admit them; and their fpines make them ftill 
more dangerous morfels: yet the fize of them is 
fuch, that even the fhark himfelf is unable to de- 
vour them. Some have been caught on the Bri- 
tifh coafts which weighed upwards of two hund- 
red pounds each. But this fize is trifling when 
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compared to their enormous bulk in other parts 
of the world. Labat tells us of a prodigious 
Ray, fpeared by the negroes at Guadaloupe, that 
was thirteen feet eight inches broad, and above 
ten feet from the fnout to the infertion of the tail. 
The tail itfelf was fifteen feet long; twenty inches 
broad at it’s infertion, and tapering to a point. 
The body was two feet in depth; and the fkin as 
thick as leather, and marked with fpots. This 
enormous fifh was deemed utterly unfit for an 
European banquet; but the negroes felected fome 
of the niceft bits, and carefully falted them up, 
as favourite provifion. 

Large as the above may feem, it is very pro- 
bable that we have only as yet feen the {malleft of 
the kind. As they generally keep at the bottom 
of the fea, the greateft are feldom feen; and as it 
is poffible they may have been growing for ages, 
the extent of their magnitude is unknown. It is 
however generally fuppofed, that they are the 
largeft inhabitants of the deep; and, were we to 
credit Bifhop Pontoppidan, there are fome above 
a whole mile over. 

The Ray-fifh generally chufe fuch parts of the 
fea for their retreats as have a black muddy bot- 
tom: the large ones keep at the greateft depths; 
but the fmaller approach the fhores, and feed on 
fuch living animals as they can furprife, or what- 
ever putrid fubftances fall in their way. Being 
naturally ravenous, they eafily take the bait; but 
fhould it be taken up, and kept a day or two out 
of the water, they will not touch it. Indeed, al- 
moft all fifh appear much more delicate in their 
choice of bait than of their ordinary food. By 
their motions, they feem to perceive the line, and 
to dread it: but the impulfe of hunger is too pow- 
erful to admit of caution; and even though they 
perceive the danger, if fharp fet, they {wallow 
their deftruction. 

The Ray kind generate in March and April; 
at which times only they are feen {wimming near 
the furface of the water, feveral males ufually pur- 
fuing one female. In the act of coition they ad- 
here fo clofely together, that the fifhermen fre- 
quently draw up both together, though only one 
has been hooked. The females are prolific to an 
extreme degree, no lefs than three hundred eggs 
having been extracted from the body of a fingle 
Ray: thefe eggs are covered with a tough horny 
fubftance, which they acquire in the womb; for, 
before they defcend into it, they are attached to 
the ovary pretty much in the fame manner as in 
the body of a pullet. From this ovary, or ege- 
bay, as it is vulgarly called, the eggs drop one 
by one into the womb, and there receive a fhell 
by the concretion of the organic fluids. When 
arrived at proper maturity, they are excluded, 
One or two at a time, and often at intervals of 
three or four hours. Thefe eggs are ufually firft 
caft about the beginning of May, but the breed- 
ing feafon continues the greateft part of the fum- 
mer. In Oétober, when the whole quantity of 
eggs is excluded, the fifhes become very poor 
and thin; but in November, they begin to im- 
prove, and gradually mend till May, when they 
are in the higheft perfection. 

Our fifhermen take this kind chiefly in the 
winter feafon; but the indefatigable Dutch begin 
their operations earlier, and generally fifh with 
better fuccefs than the Britifh. The method 
practifed by the fifhermen of Scarborough is ge- 
nerally reckoped the beft among the Englifh: 
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with which, as fuccinétly related by Pennant, we 
here prefent our readers. 

‘ When they go to fifh, each perfon is provided 
with three lines: each man’s lines are fairly coiled 
upon a flat oblong piece of wicker-work; the 
hooks being baited and placed very regularly in 
the centre of the coil. Each line is furnifhed 
with two hundred and eighty hooks, at the dif- 
tance of fix feet two inches from each other. The 
hooks are faftened to lines of twifted horfe-hair, 
twenty-feven inches in length. 

‘ When fifhing, there are always three men in 
each coble; and confequently nine of thefe lines 
are faftened together, and ufed as one line, ex- 
tending in length near three miles, and furnifhed 
with above two thoufand five hundred hooks. 
An anchor and a buoy are fixed at the firft end 
of the line, and one more at each end of each 
man’s lines; in all four anchors and four buoys 
made of leather or cork. The line is always laid 
acrofs the current. The tides of flood and ebb 
continue an equal time on our coaft; and, when: 
undifturbed by winds, run each way about {ix 
hours. They are fo rapid, that the fithermen 
can only fhoot and haul their lines at the turn of 
the tide; and therefore the lines always remain 
on the ground about fix hours. The fame ra- 
pidity of the tide prevents their ufing hand-lines; 
and therefore two of the people commonly wrap 
themfelves in the fail, and fleep while the other 
keeps a ftriét look out, for fear of being run down 
by fhips, and to obferve the weather: for ftorms 
often rife fo fuddenly, that it is often with extreme 
difficulty they efcape to the fhore, though they 
leave their lines behind them. 

‘ The coble is twenty feet fix inches long, and 
it’s extreme breadth is five feet. It’s burden is 
about one ton; and it is rowed by three pair of 
oars, being admirably conftructed for the purpofe 
of encountering a mountainous fea. They hoift 
fail when the wind fuits. 

‘ The five-men-boat is forty feet long, fifteen 
broad, and twenty-five tons burden. It is fo 
called, though navigated by fix men and a boy; 
becaufe one of the men is hired to cook, and does 
not fhare in the profits with the other five. All 
our able fifhermen go in thefe boats to the her- 
ring-fifhery at Yarmouth the latter end of Sep- 
tember, and return about the middle of Novem- 
ber. The boats are then laid up till the begin- 
ning of Lent, at which time they go off in them 
to the edge of the Dogger Bank, and other places, 
to fifh for turbot, cod, ling, fkates, and various 
other kinds. They always take two cobles on 
board ; and when they come on their ground, an- 
chor the boat, throw out the cobles, and fith in 
the fame manner as thofe do who go from the 
fhore in a coble; with this difference only, that 
here each man is provided with double the quan- 
tity of lines; and, inftead of waiting the return of 
the tide in the coble, they return to the boat,, 
and bait their other lines; thus hawling one fet, 
and fhooting another, every turn of the tide. 
They commonly run into the harbour twice a 
week, to deliver their fifh. The five-men-boat 
is decked at each end, but open in the middle, 
and has two long fails. 

© The beft bait for fifh of all kinds is freth her- 
ring cut in pieces of a proper fize; and, notwith- 
ftanding what has been faid to the contrary, they 
are taken there at any time in the winter, and all 
the {pring, whenever the fifhermen put down 
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their nets for that purpofe: the five-men-boats 
always take fome nets forthatend. Next to her- 
rings are the leffer lampreys, which come all win- 
ter by land carriage from Tadcafter. The next 
baits in efteem are fmall haddocks cut in pieces, 
fand-worms, mufcles, and limpets: and laftly, 
when none of thefe can be found, bullock’s liver 
is ufed. The hooks employed are much fmaller 
than thofe ufed at Iceland and Newfoundland. 
Experience has fhewn, that the larger fith will 
take a living fmall one on the hook fooner than 
any bait that can be put on; therefore fuch are al- 
ways ufed as the fifh can fwallow. The hooks 
are two inches and a half long in the fhank, and 
nearly an inch wide between the fhank and the 
point. The line is made of {mall cording, always 
tanned before it is put in ufe. All the Rays and 
turbots are extremely delicate in their choice of 
baits: if a piece of herring or haddock has been 
twelve hours out of the fea, and then ufed as a 
bait, they will not touch it.’ 

Such is the method of catching the fifh, which 
ufually keep near the bottom, particularly on the 
Enelifh coafts; and Duhamel oblerves, that the 
beft weather for fucceeding is a half calm, when 
the waves are juft curled with a filent breeze. 

But the extent of line ufed in this country 
(though, as heretofore obferved, fometimes three 
miles in length) is inconfiderable when compared 
with what the Italians throw out in the Mediter- 
ranean. Their fifhing is carried on in tartanes, 
veffels confiderably larger than any of ours. They 
bait a line generally no lefs than twenty miles 
long, with about ten or twelve thoufand hooks; 
to which they give the appellation of parafina; 
and the fithing is known by that of pielago: this 
line is not regularly drawn every fix hours, as 
with us, but is fuffered to remain in the fea con- 
fiderably longer, and then requires the fpace of 
twenty-four hours to draw it. By means of this 
prodigious apparatus they take Rays, fharks, and 
other fithes; foine of which often weigh above a 
thoufand pounds. When any of this enormous 
magnitude are caught, the fifhermen ftrike them 
through with a harpoon, in order to get them on 
board, and then difpatch them with all poffible 
expedition. 

This method of catching fith is obvioufly both 
fatiguing and dangerous; but the value of the cap- 
ture is generally adequate to the rifk. The fkate 
and the thornback are excellent food; and their 
fize, which is from ten to two hundred pounds 
weight, compenfates for whatever trouble and 
expence there may bein the acquifition. But it 
fometimes happens that the lines are vifited by 
very unwelcome intruders, namely, the rough 
Ray, the fire-flaire, or the torpedo: to thefe the 
filhermen have a mortal antipathy; and, on dif- 
covering them, even fhudder at the fight. How- 
ever, they are not always fo much on their euard, 
but that they fometimes experience the different 
refentments of this noxious tribe; and then, in- 
ftead of a prize, they meet a vindictive enemy. 

Ray, CravaTep. See THORNBACK. 

Ray, Evecrric or SmMoots. See Torpepo. 

Ray, Fuiier; the Raia Fullonica of Lin- 
neus. This fpecies derives it’s name from that 
inftrument which fullers ufe in fmoothing cloth, 
the back being rough and fpiny: the nofe is fhort 
and fharp; there are a few fpines at the angle of 
each eye; the nicticating membrane is fimbriated ; 
and the teeth are fmall and fharp. On the upper 
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part of the pectoral fins there are three rows, of 
{pines pointing towards the back, and crooked; 
on the tail there are three rows of ftrong fpines, 
the middle row extending up part of the back; 
and the tail is flender, and fomewhat longer than 
the body. ‘The upper part of the body is cine- 
reous, ufually marked with black {pots; and the 
lower partis white. This fith is equal to the fkate 
in fize. At Scarborough, where it is very com- 
mon, it is called the white hans, or gullet. 

Ray, Roucu; the Raia Afteria Afpera of Ron- 
deletius. Pennant informs us that he caught this 
{pecies in Loch Broom, in Scotland. It’s length, 
from the nofe to the tail, was two feet nine inches ; 
and the tail was nearly of the fame meafure. The 
nofe was fhort; before each eye ftood a large 
hooked fpine; and behind, another befet with 
fmaller ones. The upper part of the body was 
of a cinereous brown colour mixed with white, 
fpotted with black, and entirely covered with 
fmall fpines. On the tail were three rows of 
large fpines; befides which, it was interfperfed in 
every part with {maller ones, irregularly difpofed. 
The fins and the under fide of the body were 
equally rough with the upper. 

Ray, SHacreen. This fith, called alfo the 
French Ray, caught near Scarborough, is nearly 
equal in fize to the fkate. It is narrower than 
the more common Rays; the nofe is long, and 
very fharp; the pupil of the eye is fapphirine; 
there are two fhort rows of fpines on the no‘e; on 
the corner of each eye there is a femicircular row; 
on the tail are two rows, continued a little way 
up the back, fmall, flender, and very fharp; and 
along the fides of the tail there is a row of minute 
{pines, intermixed with innumerous little fpicula. 
The upper part of the body is of a cinereous 
brown hue, clofely fet with minute fhagreen-like 
tubercles, nearly refembling the fkin of the dog- 
fifth; and the under fide of the body is white. The 
teeth are flender, and extremely fharp; and from 
the nofe to the origin of the pectoral fins there is 
a tuberculated fpace. 

Ray, SuHarp-Nosep; the Raia Oxyrinchus of 
Linneus. This fifth fometimes meafures feven 
feet in length, and upwards of five in breadth: 
the nofe is long, flender, and fharp-pointed; the 
body is fmooth, and very thin in proportion to 
the fize; and the upper part is afh-coloured, 
marked with numerous white fpots, and a few 
black ones. ‘The tail is thick; towards the end 
there are two fmall fins; on each fide there is a 
row of fimall fpines; and in the middle a fingle 
row, which runs fome way up the back. The 
lower part of the body is wholly white; and the 
mouth, which is large, is furnifhed with a number 
of {mall teeth bending inwards. 

This fifh has been fuppofed to anfwer the de- 
fcription of the bos of the ancients; which was 
unqueftionabiy fome enormous fpecies of Ray, 


- though we cannot pretend to determine the par- 


ticular kind. Oppian ftiles it the broadeft among 
fifhes; and adds an account of it’s predilection 
for human flefh; with it’s method of deftroying 
men, by overlaying them till they are drowned. 
Philen gives us nearly a fimilar relation, And 
Ulloa confirms their defcription, giving the very 
fame account of a creature found in the South 
Seas, the terror of thofe who fith for pearl: the na- 
tives term it manta, orthe quilt, from it’s furround- 
ing and enfolding the unfortunate diver till he is 
fuffocated; therefore the negroes never defcend 
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without a fharp knife, to defend themfelves from 
the attacks of this formidable animal. 

Ray, Wurpr. This fpecies, which has been 
confidered by fome authors as the Jaberete of 
Marcgrave, was caught at Scarborough in 1769; 
but the fifherman, through ignorance, deftroyed 
the body, preferving only the tail, which was ex- 
hibited to an ingenious naturalift of that place; 
and is defcribed as being three feet long, ex- 
tremely flender and taper, and deftitute of any 
fin at the extremity. 

This fifh is likewife faid to be a native of the 
Sicilian feas; but at prefent it may be confidered 
as an ob{cure fpecies. Pennant gives it the ap- 
pellation of Whip from the extreme length and 
flendernefs of it’s tail. 

Ray, Stinc. See Frre-Fiarre and Pasti- 
waca Marina. 

RAYTE, or RAYCHE. A term by which 
fome ichthyologifts exprefs the common fkate, 
or flaire. 

RAZOR-BILL. A bird of the auk kind; the 
Alca Torda of Linneeus. It’s length is about 
eighteen inches; and the expanfion of the wings 
is twenty-feven. The bill 1s two inches long, 
arched, very fharp at the edges, and of a black 
colour; the upper mandible is marked with four 
tran{verfe grooves; the lower with three; and the 
wideft is white, interfecting each mandible. A 
white line extends from the eye to the bill; the 
head, throat, and entire upper fide of the body, 
are black; the wings are of the fame colour, ex- 
cept the tips of the leffer quill-feathers, which are 
white; the tail is compofed of twelve black fea- 
thers; the whole under-fide of the body is white; 
and the legs are black. 

Thefe birds, in company with the guillemots, 
appear in our feas about the beginning of Febru- 
ary, but do not fettle to breed till the beginning 
of May. They take up their refidence on the 
ledges of the higheft rocks impending the fea, 
fitting clofe together, and in rows one above ano- 
ther. The female properly lays but one ege, 
which is of an extraordinary fize in proportion to 
her bulk, being about three inches long, and of a 
white or pale fea-green colour, irregularly {potted 
with black. Should this egg happen to be de- 
ftroyed, the Razor-Bill will lay another; and if 
that is removed, then a third. However, fhe 
makes no neft, but depofits her egg on the bare 
rock: and though multitudes lie contiguous, by a 
wonderful kind of inftinét, each bird diftinguifhes 
her own. What is alfo very amazing, the Ra- 
zor-Bill fixes her egg on the fmooth rock with 
fo exaét a balance, as to fecure it from rolling off: 
but fhould it be removed, and then attempted to 
be replaced by the hand of man, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult, if not abfolutely impoffible, to 
bring it to it’s former equilibrium. 

The inhabitants of the coafts where thefe egos 
are laid, efteem them a very defireable kind of 
food; and, in order to fecure it, run the ereateft 
hazards; being lowered from above by ropes, de- 
pending on the ftrength of their companions at 
the top, whofe footing is often fo unftable, that 
they'are forced headlong down the precipice, and 
meet adreadful and inevitable death. 

RAZOR-FISH;; the Coryphzena Novacula of 
Linneus. The head of this fifh is large and 
compreffed; and the whole body is flat. There 
are {carcely the very rudiments of a fnout; for the 
line, which terminates the fore-part of the head, 
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runs almoft perpendicularly from the top of the 
head to the mouth, which is fmall, and armed 
with little fharp teeth, except four long cnes, 
which are placed forwards. ‘The eyes are finail, 
and placed on the top of the head. At the ori- 
gin of the back there is a fin, which extends from 
thence to the tail; and another rifes oppolite to 
it on the lower part of the belly, reaching from 
the vent almoft to the tail. The head and covers 
of the gills are marked with feveral blue lines; 
the belly and tail-fins are yellowith and ereenith, 
chequered in a very pleafing manner; the dorfal 
fin is red, fprinkled with a few blue fpots; the 
re{t of the body is of a yellowifh red hue; and 
the tail, which is broad, is covered with large 
{cales. 

This fifh is common in the ifles of Rhodes 
and Malta; and it’s flefh is tender, eafy of di- 
geftion, and exceedingly nutritive. 

RAZOR-SHELL. A _ genus of bivalve 
fhells, of an oblong figure, and open at both ex- 
tremities. At the hinge, a fubulated tooth is 
turned back, and often double. 

The Razor-Shell, called alfo the pivot, very 
much refembles the haft of a razor; and, by 
means of this fhape, it is better enabled to dive 
into the foft fand at the bottom of the ocean. 
All the motions of this little animal are confined 
to finking or rifing about a foot downwards or 
upwards in the fand; for it never quits the fpot 
where it was firft planted. From time to time 
it rifes about half way out of it’s hole; but if di- 
fturbed in the fmalleft degree, finks perpendicu- 
larly down again.  Exaétly over the place where 
it buries itfelf, there is a fmall aperture, through 
which the animal refpires, or imbibes the fea- 
water. On the defertion of the tide, this hole 
may be eafily diftinguifhed by the fifhermen who 
are in queft of it: and their method of alluring 
the Razor up from the depth of it’s retreat is by 
fprinkling a little fea-falt on it’s hole; which dif- 
folving, no fooner reaches the creature below, 
than it inftantly rifes ftraight upwards, and dif- 
plays about half it’s length above the furface: 
this appearance, however, is inftantaneous; and if 
the fifher does not feize the opportunity, the fhell 
with great facility finks to it’s former depth; no 
falt can allure it a fecond time; but it remains 
unmolefted, unlefs the fifherman gives himfelf 
the trouble of digging it out. 

Several fpecies of this fhell are found on the 
Britifh coafts, from nine inches to half an inch in 
length. The names of the moft curious are, the 
pod, fheath, fcymetar, pellucid, fuboval, and kid- 
ney Razor-Shells; their different appellations ex- 
prefling fome peculiarity in their figure, confor- 
mation, or colour. The ancients ate the inclofed 
animals as well as the moderns: Athenzeus fpeaks 
of them as great delicacies; and peculiarly grateful 
to widows, but for what reafon we are not in- 
formed. 

RECURVIROSTRA. A genus of birds of 
the order of grallz: the characters of which are; 
that the bill is long, flender, very thin, depreffed, 
and bent upwards, whence the appellation; and 
that the feet are palmated, and have three toes. 
The avofetta is the only known fpecies of this 
genus. 

This bird is fomewhat larger than the common 
lapwing; the beak is about two inches long, 
black, flender, flatted, and bent upwards; the 
head is moderately large, and very round; and 
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both that and the upper part of the neck are 
black; but above and beneath each eye there is a 
fall white fpot. The breaft, belly, and throat, 
are all of a fnowy whitenefs ; the back is variegated 
with black and white; the wings are of the fame 
colour; the tail is wholly white; and the legs, 
which are naked far above the knees, are long 
and blueith. 

Thefe birds are very common in Italy, and are 
fometimnes feen about the Englith fhores, When 
flying, they carry their necks and long legs quite 
extended; and make a fhrill noife, expreffive of 
the fyllable Twit twice repeated; whence the 
country people give them the name of yelpers. 
They feed on worms and infects, which they fcoop 
with their bills out of the fand, leaving alternate 
femicircular marks wherever they have been in 
queft of prey. 

The Recurviroftra lays two eggs about the fize 
of thofe of pigeons, of a whitifth colour tinged 
with green, and marked with large black fpots. 

RED-BIRD, or Carotina. The fize of this 
bird is equal to that of a fky-lark: the bill is 
thick, ftrong, and of a palifh red colour, with a 
black lift round the bafe; the head is adorned 
with a creft, which rifes and falls at pleafure; and 
the whole body is of a fine fcarlet colour, except 
the back and tail, which are of adark red. The 
hen is brown, with a tincture of red on her wings 
and other parts. 

This bird is very common in America, where 
the natives cage it for the fake of it’s fong as well 
as beauty. 

Rep-Brrp, Summer. This bird has a thick 
{trong bill of a yellow colour; the whole plumage 
is of a beautiful red or fcarlet hue, except'the tips 
of the greater quills of the wings, which are of a 
dufky red; the coverts of the infides of the wings 
are of a bright red; the infides of the quills, as well 
as the under fide of the tail, are of a reddifh afh- 
colour; and the legs and feet are of a dufky brown. 

Rep-Birp, or Surinam. Edwards, who firft 
figured and defcribed this bird, acknowledges 
himfelf incapable of referring it with certainty to 
any particular genus of European birds: Lin- 
nzeus, however, 1n his nomenclature, gives it the 
appellation of Ampelis Carnifex. The bill is 
flightly arched, and of a dirty red colour; the top 
of the head, the lower part of the belly, the thighs, 
rump, and tail, are of a beautiful fcarlet; the fides 
of the head, the neck, back, breaft, and wings, 
are of a dull dirty red; the tail-feathers are black 
about half an inch from their tips; the legs, feet, 
and claws, are of a dirty vellow hue; and the 
hinder parts of the legs have {mall feathers or hairs 
down to the very feet. 

RED-BREAST; the Motacilla Rubecula of 
Linnzus. <A bird well known in moft parts of 
Europe. The bill is dufky; the forehead, chin, 
throat, and breait, are of a deep orange colour; 
the head, the hind part of the neck, the back, 
and the tail, are of a deep afh-colour, tinged with 
green; the wings are darker, their edges inclin- 
ing to yellow; and the legs and feet are dufky. 

Though the Red-Breaft is fo very petulant as 
to live in a ftate of continual hoftility with it’s 
own tribe, vet it is remarkably focial with the hu- 
man race ; and in the winter feafon becomes almoft 
domeitic, feemingly claiming the protection of 
man. Mott of the foft-billed birds, fuch as the 
nightingale, the fwallow, and the titmoufe, leave 
us in the winter, when their infect food is no 
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longer found in abundance; but the Red-Breaft 
continues with us the whole year; and endeavours 
to fupport the famine of winter by chirping round 
the warm habitations of mankind ; and by enter- 
ing thofe fhelters from which the inclemency of 
the feafon 1s artificially expelled, and where infects 
themfelves, attracted by a fimilar caufe, are the 
moft numerous. . 

This bird breeds differently in different places : 
in fome countries it’s neft is ufually found in the 
crevice of fome moffy bank, or at the foot of a 
hawthorn in hedge-rows; but, in others, it makes 
choice of the thickeft coverts, and conceals it’s 
nef{t by means of oak-leaves. It’s eggs are ufu- 
ally four or five in number, of a dull white co- 
lour, with reddifh ftreaks. 

The fong of the Red-Breaft is remarkably 
{weet and foft; and the more to be valued, as we 
enjoy it during the greateft part of the winter, and 
early in the fpring. In the fummer it is equally 
mufical; but then it’s modeft notes are drowned 
in the general warble of the feafon. Many of 
the autumnal fongfters feem to be the young 
cock Red-Breafts of the fame year. 

Several of our Englifh poets have honoured 
this bird with particular notice in their lays. 
Thompfon gives a juft and elegant defcription 
of it’s domettic qualities during winter; though 
perhaps it is more indebted to the author of The 
Babes in the Wood for being fuch an univerfal 
favourite in this country, than to all other caufes 
combined. But not only our poets, but even 
painters, have exerted their refpective talents in 
recommending this harmlefs fongfter to our at- 
tention; and furely, when genius labours to me- 
liorate our fenfations, and to awaken the moft ge- 
nerous paffions, it demands our love and admira- 
tion. 

Rep-Breast, Biue; the Rubecula Americana 
of Catefby. This bird has a flender, fharp- 
pointed bill, of a dufky colour; the whole upper 
fide, head, neck, back, wings, and tail, are of a 
fine full blue colour, except the extremities of the 
ereater quills, which are black; and the whole 
under fide, from the bill to the coverts under the 
tail, is of a reddifh colour. The thighs are of a 
faint light red; the legs and feet are brown; and 
the claws are dufky. 

Edwards, who firft defcribed this bird from a 
fpecimen communicated by the late Mr. Peter 
Colinfon, fays it was imported from Bermudas; 
and Catefby, in his Hiftory of Carolina, figures 
and defcribes a bird refembling this in almoft 
every refpect. 

RED-EYE; the Cyprinus Erythropthalmus of 
Linneus. This fifh, to which the Germans give 
the appellation of Rootang, bears a {trong refem- 
blance to the common river-bream, except that it 
is fomewhat thicker. The fins are entirely of a 
red colour; and the whole body of the fith is 
{tained with a very beautiful red, particularly the 
irides. When the fcales are removed, the body 
is of a greenifh hue. 

The Red-Eye feldom exceeds one foot in 
length; and it’s flefh is extremely well flavoured. 
Some Enelifh authors call it the rudd; and other 
Latin ones denominate it rutilus Jatior, and ru- 
bellis fluviatilis. It is very common in many of 
the German and Britifh rivers; and is in feafon 
the whole year, except about the month of April, 
when it fpawns: during that period the male is 
marked with numerous white fpots on it’s head, 

and 
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and is univerfally more rough than at other fea- - 


fons. 

RED-GAME. A provincial appellation for 
the fowl common in the mountainous parts of 
Yorkfhire and other counties; to which fome 
give the name of the gor-cock. 

RED-POLE. This bird, which is fuppofed 
to be a native of Pennfylvania, has a black, flen- 
der, fharp-pointed bill; the top of the head is red; 
the upper fide of the body, from the head to the 
tail, is green; and the under fide is of a bright 
yellow hue, the breaft and belly being fpotted 
with red down the fhafts of the feathers. The 
wings and tail are dufky, edged with yellow, ex- 
cept fome of the longeft quills, which are wholly 
blackifh; and the legs and feet are of a dufky 
flefh-colour.. 

Rep-Poxe, Yettow. This bird, which was 
firft figured and defcribed by Edwards from a live 
fpecimen, appears to be a variety of the Canary 
bird, whofe note it imitates. The upper mandi- 
ble is dufky, the lower of a yellowifh flefh-co- 
lour; the eyes are dark;“and the crown of the 
head is of a bright reddifh orange colour. ‘The 
fides and hinder part of the head, the throat, 
breaft, belly, thighs, and coverts beneath the tail, 
are of a bright yellow hue. The hinder part of 
the neck, the back, wings, and tail, are covered 
with dufky plumage, fringed with olive green, 
fomewhat more yellowifh on the rump than on 
other parts ; and the legs and feet are of a blueifh 
flefh-colour. . 

REDSHANK;; the Scolopax Calidris of Lin- 
neus. An aquatic bird; called alfo gallinula 
erythropus, and callidrys. It is about the fize of 
the common plover; the back is of a greyifh or 
brownifh green colour fpotted with black; the 
neck is grey; the throat is variegated with black 

and white; the breaft is white, with a few loofe 
{treaks of black; and the wing-feathers are ee 
(fied with black, brown, and white. The bill 
long, flender, and fh: aped like that of a eae 
reddith at the bafe, and blackifh lower down; 
and the legs are of a moft beautiful red colour. 

This bird, which breeds in fens and marfhes, 
is found on moft of our fhores; conceals itfelf 
during the winter in gut ters; and is generally ob- 
ferved fingly, or at ‘mott in pairs. When di- 
fturbed, it flies round it’s neft, making a noife 
like the lapwing. It lays four eggs, of a whitith 
colour tinged with olive, and aaaced with irre- 
gular fpots of black, particularly on the thicker 
end. 

Pennant mentions a variety which he diftin- 
euifhes by the epithet of the Cambridge Red- 
fhank, that is confiderably larger than the com- 
non one. The head, the upper part of the neck, 
and the back, are of a cinereous brown hue; the 
leffer coverts of the wings are brown edged with 
dull white, and barred with black; the prmanes 
are dufky ; the fecondaries are barred with dufky 
and white; the under fide of the breaft and neck 
are of a dirty whize colour; the tail is barred with 
cinereous and black; and the legs are of an orange 
red. 

REDSHANK, SpotreD; the Chevalier Rouge of 
Briffon. This fpecies is equal in fize to the 
ereenfhank; the head is of a pale afh-colour, 
marked with oblong ftreaks of ‘black ; and the 
back is dufky, vari jegated with triangular fpots of 
white. ‘The coverts of the wings are afh-co- 
loured, fpotted in the fame manner; the quill- 
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feathers are dufky; the breaft, belly, and thighs, 
are white; the middle feathers of the tail are afh- 
coloured; the fide-feathers are whitifh, barred 
with black; and the legs are long, and ofa beau- 
tiful bright red. 

REDSTART; the Motacilla Phoenicurus of 
Linnaus. The bill and lees of the male of this 
beautiful bird are black; the forehead is wh ite; 
the crown of the head, the hind part of the neck, 
and the back, are of adeep blue grey colour; the 
cheeks and chroat are black; the breaft, rump, 
and fides, are red; and the two middle feathers 
of the tail are brown. In the female, the top 
of the head and the back are of a deep afh- 
colour; the rump and tail are of a duller red than 
thofe of the male; the chin is white; the lower 
fide of the neck is cinereous; and the breatt is of 
a paler red. 

This bird appears in Britain only in the fpring 
and fummer; and is obferved to vifit us nearly 
about the fame time as the nightingale. It builds 
it’s neft in fome hollow tree, the hole of a wall, 
or other building, lining it with mots externally, 
and internally with hair and feathers. Ic lays 
four or five eggs, refembling thofe of the hedge- 
{parrow, but rather paler, and more taper at the 
lefs extremity ; and if thefe eggs are but touched, 
the Redftart is fo remarkably fhy, as inftantly to 
forfake it’s neft. It’s note is foft and melodious; 
but being naturally fullen, it is tamed with ex- 
treme difficulty. It is remarkable for fhaking 
it’s tail, and moving it horizontally, after the 
manner of a dog when fawning. 

Repstart, Inpran. The bill of this bird is 
dufky at the bafe, and black at the point; the top 
of the head is covered with long, foft, black fea- 
thers, hanging over behind in the fhape of acreft; 
and under each eye there is afcarlet fpot, encom- 
paffed with white on the lower fide. The throat, 
breaft, belly, and thighs, are white; but the fides 
of che neck and breaft are black. The hinder 
part of the neck, thegback <, wines, and tail, are of 
a dark brown hue; the ridge ‘of the wing next 
the breatt is wiarihiees the feathers about he vent, 
and the coverts beneath the tail, are of a vivid 
red; and the legs and feet are dufky. 

This bird is a native of Bengal, in the Eaft 
Indies. 

Repsrart, Brue-TuHroat. This fpecies, 
which is fuppofed to be a native of Spain or the 
Barbary coait, is fomewhat larger than the com- 
mon Redftart. The bill is ftraight, fender, and 
blackifh; the upper fide of the head, neck, back, 

and win Bs is of a dark dirty brown hue, the edges 
of the feathers being fomewhat lighter; a dull 
orange-coloured line paffes above the eye; and 
from the angles of the mouth another line of the 
fame colour runs under the eye, beneath which 
there is a narrow line of faint blue. The throat, 
from the bill downwards, is white; on the lower 
part of the neck there is a blue fermilunar fpor, 
the angles pointing upwards; the beginning of 
the breatt, for a {mall fpace, is orange-coloured, 
narrower in the centre, reaching a little farther 
down on the fides; the remainder of the breaft, 
belly, thighs, and coverts under the tail, is white; 
the two central feathers of the tail are dark brown; 
and the reft on each fide are orange, with blackifh 
tips half an inch deep. The covert- feathers on 
the upper fide of the tail are of a dirty orange co- 
lour ; and the legs, feet, and claws, are brown. 

Revstart, Grey. This fpecies is about the 
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thape and fize of the common Redftart : the bill 
is fender, ftraight, and of a dark brown colour ; 
the ae for a little fpace above the bill, to- 
gether with the fides of the head and throat, are 
Black : and on the forepart of the head, behind 
the black k, there is a narrow fpace of white, ex- 
tending backwards above the eyes on each fide. 
‘The top of the head, the neck, back, breaft, and 
coverts of the wings, are of a blueith grey or afh- 
colour; the quills fomewhat incline to brown; 
and the exterior webs of the middlemoft are 
white. The rump and coverts of the tail, both 
above and beneath, are of a bright orange co- 
lour ; the two central feathers ‘of the tail are 
brown ; the fucceeding ones on each fide are 
orange with fimall brown tips; and the extreme 
feathers are wholly orange-coloured. he lower 
belly and thighs are white; and the legs, feet, 
and claws, are dufky. 

This bird was imported from Gibraltar by 
Catefby, and is probably a native of Old Spain. 

Renstart, American. This bird has a 
ftraight, lender bill, of a dufky colour, paler to- 
wards the head, and black at the point; the bafis 
of the upper mandible being befet with black 
hairs or briftles. The head, neck, back, and 
wines, are black, except the bottoms of the 
quills, which are orange-coloured; and the fides 
and coverts under the wings are of a bright 
orange colour: the black from the lower part of 
the neck extends in an obtufe point into the 
breaft; whence proceeds a white lift along the 
belly, gradually widening; fo that the thighs, 
lower belly, and coverts under the tail, are white, 
except a ae black fpots in the lower part of the 
belly. The two middie feathers of the tail are 
wholly black; the fide-ieathers are orange-co- 
loured at their | bottoms, and black at their tips ; 
and the legs, feet, and claws, are black. 

This bird is a native of Jamaica. Sir Hans 
Sloane defcribes it under the appellation of the 
fmail black and orange-coloured bird: and 
Catefby, in his Hiftory of Carolina, informs us, 
that it freque nts the fhady woods of Virginia; 
that it is feen only in tummer; and that the hens 
are brown. 

ED STONE POLL. A name by which 
fome seen th ornithologifts exprefs a {pecies of 
linne 

RED TAPE FISH. This fifh is common in 
the Italian Seas; and at Genoa is known under 
the appellation of cavagiro, and fraggia. The 
body is long and flender, flatter on the fides than 
an eel, and erows gradualty more flender from 
the Read to the tail. The back and fides are 
wholly of a palifh red colour; but. the belly is 
white. The fcales of this fith are fo fmall, that 
they are fcarcely perceptible. It has a fingle row 
of flender fharp teeth; and near each fide of the 
upper jaw there is a black fpot. The eyes are 
large, and furrounded with filvery irides. he 
dorfal fin reaches from the head to the tail; and 
oppofite to it there is another from the vent to 
the tail: in full grown fubjects, thefe are of a 
beautiful yellow hue ee the lower part; but the 
upper edge is of a reddith purple. The exterior 
rays of the tail are of a purple colour; but thofe 
in the middle are yellow. 

REDWING; the Turdus'Iliacus of Linnzus. 
This bird, called alfo the wind-thrufh, or fwine- 


pipe, is fomewhac fmaller than the common 
thrufh, and lefs ipotted. The back, neck, and 
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head, are of the farhe colour with thofe of the 
common thrufh; but the fides under the wings, 
and the feathers which line the wings, are orange, 
or dufky red. ‘he belly and bre if are whitifh; 
the throat is yellowifh, marked with brown; and 
the wings are chefhut, with fome variegations. 

This bird feeds on infects; and int! 
is migratory, appearing in large flocks about the 
fame time as the fi fieldfare, and departing nearly 
at the fame feafon with that bird. 

The fieth of the Redwing is bitterifh, and 
therefore lefs valued than that of congenerous 
birds. In this country it has a difagree able PP - 
ing note; but in Sweden, during the fpring, it 
fines very melodioufly, perching on the to} p of 
fome tree among the forefts of maples. It | build S 
it’s neft in hedges, and lays fix blueith green egos 
{potted with Gleck. 

REED-SPARROW, or BUNTI ae the 
Emberiza Scheeniclus of Linnzus. The head, 
chin, and throat of the male, are gee the tongue 
is five and at each angle of the mouth a white 
ring commences, which encircles the head. e 
the approach of winter, the head changes to hoar 
but, on the return of {pring it refumes it’s pre 
tine jetty hue. The whole under fide of th 
body is white; the back, the coverts of the wines, 
and the feapulars, are black, pea bordered 
with red; the two middle feathers of the tail are 
of the fame colours; oe the three fucceeding 
ones are black. ‘The exterior web, and part of 
the interior of the extreme feather, are white. 
The head of the female is ruft-coloured, pote 
with black; fhe wants the white ring round the 
neck; but, in ee ater refembles the male. 

This bird f paves marthy places, moft com- 
monly among reeds, from whence it receives it’s 
name. It’s neft is worthy of obfervation for the 

artful manner in which it is conftructed, being 
fattened to four reeds, and fulpe nded by them, 
like ah ammock, about three feet above the wa- 
ter: the cavity is deep, but narrow; and ‘lic ma- 
terials confit of rufhes, fine bents, and hairs. It 
lays four or five eges of a blueifh white colour, 
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irregularly marked with purplih veins, efpecially 
on the larger ends. 

The Reed-Sparrow is much admired for it’s 
voice; and, like the nightingale, adds to the noc- 
turnal harmony of the grove. 

REEVE. An appellation ufually given to 
the female of the avis pugnax or ruffe. See 
Rurre. 

REGESTOLA. <A name by which fome or- 
nithologifts exprefs the larger butcher-bird; a 
very fall hawk, not exceeding the common 
thrufh in magnitude, but extremely fierce and 
voracious. 

REGINA AURARUM. An appellation 
given by Nierembergto a bird called by the Mexi- 
cans Cozcacoauhtli, and which receives it’s name 
from a faculty of flying againit the ftrongett winds. 
It is equal to the eagle in magnitude: the whole 
poe, is of a blackifh purple hue, variegated with 


a brownifh yellow and a deep black; the wines 
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are a mixture of black, yellow, and greys the lees 
are red; the claws are ftrong and fharp; and the 
beak refembles that of a parrot. It has fome ru- 
gofe fkin on the forehead, and about the beak; 
and it’s tail is black above, and white beneath, 
It feeds on all kinds of reptiles and vermin; flies 

very high; and is a native of Mexico. 
Extraordinary medicinal virtues have by fome 
aN 
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been afcribed to the feathers of this bird; but fo- 
ber naturalifts reject the affertion as fabulous. 

REITN-DEER. An animal of the deer kind, 
a native of the hyperborean regions; remarkable 
for it’s tractability; it’s perfeverance; and it’s 
utility to mankind, both as a faithful fervant and 
as nutritious aliment. See Deer, Rein. 

RELL. An Englifh appellation for the white- 
beilied moufe, with a blackifh back, and long 
body. Naturalifts are much divided in their opi- 
nions concerning the qualities, and even the exilt- 
ence, of this creature. 

REMORA, the Sucking-Fifh. This  fifh, 
which bears fome refemblance to the herring, is 
the Echeneis of the Greeks; and has been cele- 
brated from remote antiquity for it’s adhefive 
qualities, It belongs to the genus of echeneis, 
and clafs of thoracici in the Linnzan fyftem. 

According to the Artedian and Linnean de- 
{criptions, it’s characters are thefe: the branchio- 
ftege membrane on each fide contains about ten 
bones; the head is thick, depreffed, naked, and 
marked on the upper fide with tranfverfe rough 
ftrize; the body, which is of a hoary colour, is 
oblong, roundifh, and naked, but fomewhat com- 
prefled ; the dorfal fin is oblong, and placed very 
far towards the tail; the under jaw is longer than 
the upper; and in each there are a great number 
of teeth. The fins are feven in number, two pec- 
toral, two ventral, one anal, one dorfal, and one 
caudal]. The ftrie of the head, which are from 
eighteen to twenty-four, are rough and tranfverfe, 
but divided as it were into two feries by a middle 
longitudinal line; and thefe ftriaz or ridges are 
the inftruments by which the fifh can affix itfelf 
to any other animal or fubftance. 

Linneus mentions two fpecies of the echineis, 
the Remora and neucrates: the former is diftin- 
guifhed by having a bifid tail, and eighteen ftriz 
on the head; the latter by having an entire tail, 
twenty-four ftrize, a larger body, and fharper fins, 
Both fpecies are natives of the Indian Ocean. 

The ancients, who afcribed marvellous quali- 
ties to whatever they could not fufficiently com- 
prehend, unanimoufly believed that the Sucking- 
Fith was capable of flopping a veffel in full fail, 
or a whale in fwimming; and hence it obtained 
the appellation of Remora, from Remorando. 

Catefby, however, juftly remarks, that feveral 
of thefe fifhes together poffefs no more efficacy 
than fhells or corals, which by adhefion occafion 
a flight interruption: and alfo affures us, that he 
has taken four or five of them from the body ofa 
fhark. 

REMORA MUTIANI. A term by which 
fome authors exprefs the genus of fhells called 
alfo concha venerea and porcellana. See Porce- 
LAIN SHELL. 

REPTILES. A genus of animals fo deno- 
minated from their creeping or advancing on 
their bellies: or they may be defined as a genus 
of animals and infects which, inftead of feet, reft 
on one part of the body, while they move forward 
with the remainder. Of this clafs are earth- 
worms, fnakes, and various other creatures. 

Naturalifts have remarked the peculiar aptitude 
of conformation in Reptiles for their deftined mo- 
tion. Thus, with regard tothe earth-worm, Dr. 
Willis obferves, that the whole body is only a 
chain of annular mufcles; or, according to Der- 
ham, but one continued fpiral mufcle; the orbi- 
cular fibres of which, by being contracted, render 
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each ring narrower and longer than before; and 
by this means the creature is enabled, like the 
worm of an auger, to bore it’s paffage into the 
earth. It’s reptile motion may alfo be explained 
by a wire wound on a cylinder, which, when 
{tripped off, and one end extended and held faft, 
will bring the other nearer: fo the earth-worm 
having fhot out, or extended it’s body, which is 
formed with a wreathing, it takes hold by the af- 
fiftance of it’s minute feet, and fo contra&s the 
hinder part of it’s body. Dr. Tyfon adds, that 
when the fore part of the body is extended and ap- 
plied to a plane at a diftance, the hind part relax- 
ing and fhortening, is eafily drawn towards it as 
acentre. Inthe earth-worm, the feet are difpofed 
in a quadruple row the whole lenath of the body,; 
and with them, as with fo many hooks, it faftens 
down fometimes this, fometimes that part of it’s 
body, to the plane; and at the fame time extends 
or drags after it another. 

The progreffive motion of ferpents is effected 
after a manner fomewhat different, riginating 
from a diverfity in their ftruture; their bodies 
being compofed of a compages of bones articu- 
lated together. In thefe creatures, the body is 
not drawn together, but as it were complicated, 


part of it being applied on the rough ground, / 


and the reft ejaculated and fhot from it; which 
being fet on the ground in it’s turn, draws the 
other after it. The fpine of the back, which in 
thefe animals is variou‘ly wreathed, has the fame 
effects in fpringing as the joints of the feet in 
other animals; the fprings or leaps of this tribe 
being performed by means of mufcles, which ex- 
tend the plice or folds. 

In the Linnwan diftribution, Reptiles confti- 
tute an order of animals under the clafs of am- 
phibia. Their diftinguifhing chara¢teriftics are ; 
that they refpire through the mouth by means of 
lungs only; and are furnifed with four feet. To 
this order appertain four genera, namely, the tor- 
toife, frog, dragon, and lizard, comprehending 
eighty-four fpecies. Linnzeus, it ought to be ob- 
ferved, has referred the generality of thofe ani- 
mals, which other naturalifts have reputed Rep- 
tiles, to the order of ferpents, and clafs of vermes 
or worms. See SERPENTs and Worms. 

REUTELE. An appellation by which fome 
ichthyologifts exprefs the umbla minor, or red 
charr; a fifh common in the German lakes, and 
thofe of the northern parts of England and Wales. 

REX MULLORUM. A term ufed by fome 
writers to fignify a {pecies of mullet; diftinguifhed 
from the other kinds by having a prominent belly, 
and no beards under the mouth. 

RHAQUUNDA. A Brazilian fith, about ten 
inches in length and two in breadth, nearly of 
the fame fize from the head to the tail. The 
head and mouth are fhaped almoft like thofe of 
a pike; and the jaws are extremely rough, though 
deftitute of teeth. The irides are brown; and 
from the origin of the back a fin extends almoft 
to the root of the tail, which is three inchés long, 
and nearly one broad, except towards the extre- 
mity, where it is fomewhat broader. The tail is 
covered with a hard black fhell; and the {cales 
are of a moderate fize.. ‘The back and fides are 
of a dark grey hue, with a filvery glofs; and on 
each fide there is a row of round black fcales, 
each about the fize of a pea; and between them 
many blue fpecks. Ail the fins, and the tail, are 
of a gold colour, except the dorfal fins, which are 
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fpotted with blue. The Jateral lines are black’; 
be on each fide of the tail there is a bright yel- 
low line. 

RHEA. Inthe Linnzan fyftem, a fpecies of 
the ftruthio, or oftrich; fynonymous with the 
nhamduecuacu of the Brazilians. 

RHINE. An Ariftotelian appellation for a 
fpecies of fqualus, the Squatus of Iiidore and 
Pliny. 

Artedi diftincuifhes this from the other f{pecies 
of fqualus by the circumftances of it’s having no 
pinna ani, and the mouth being fituated in the 
extremity of the fnout. 

RHINGAU. Aname by which fome ichthy- 
ologifts exprefs the lavaretus, a fmall! fifh caught 
in the German lakes, and exported in pickle to 
moft parts of the commercial world. 

RHINOBATOS. | A flat cartilaginous fifh of 
the {quatina or monk-fifh kind; but differing from 
it in having a longer body, a more pointed head, 
and the mouth placed at a greater diftance alow 
the extremity of the fhout.. This fifth, which is 
common in the Mediterranean, grows to the 
length of three or four feet. In the Linnzan 
fyftem, it is a fpecies of ray. 

RHINOCEROS. A genus of quadrupeds of 
the order of bellu in the clafs obmansuitia: ac- 
cording to the Linnean diftribution; and {fo called 
from a horn arifing from the nofe. There are 
only two kaown fpecies of this genus, viz. the 
Rhinoceros with only one hora, and the Rhino- 
ceros with two horns. 

Rurnoceros, Onzt-Hornep; the Rhinoceros 
Unicornis of Linnzus. This paeie next to the 
elephant, is the mo powerful of quadrupeds. It 
is commonly t twelve feet long from the tip of the 
nofe to the infertion of the oil: ; it’s height is from 
fix to feven feet; and the circumference of it’s 
body is nearly equal to it’s length. In magni- 
tude, therefore, 1t makes a near approach to, the 
elephant; and, if it appears fmaller to the eye, 
the reafon is, becaufe it’s legs are much fhorter. 

But it differs {till more from the elephant in 
it’s natural powers and intelligenge; for nature 

_has not endowed it with any qualities whereby it 
is elevated above the ordinary rank of quadru- 
peds: it is deftitute of all fenfibility in it’s fkin; 
neither has it hands, to enable it to profit by the 
fenfe of touching; and, inftead of a trunk, 1 it has 
only a moveable lip, to which all it’s means of 
dexterity or addrefS are limited. It’s chief fources 
of fuperiority over other animals confit in it’s 
ftreneth; it’s magnitude; and the offenfive wea- 
pon on it’s nofe, ‘which is entirely peculiar to the 
kind. This weapon is a very hard horn, folid 
throughout it’s whole extent, and firuated more 
advantazeoufly than the horns of ruminating ani- 
mals, which defend only the fuperior parts of the 
head and neck. But the horn of the Rhinoceros 
protects the muzzle, the mouth, and the face; 
for which reafon, the tiger will rather attack the 
elephant, whofe trunk it lays hold of, than the 
Rhinoceros, which it dares not face without run- 
ning the rifk of having it’s bowels torn out. The 
body and limbs of the Rhinoceros are covered 
with a blackith fkin, fo impenetrable, as to refit 
either the claws of the lion or the tiger, the {word, 
or the fhot of the hunter. It is alfo thicker and 
harder than that of the elephant, and altogether 
infenfible to the ftings of infects. It is incapable 

of either extenfion or contraction; but is rolled 
up into large folds at the neck, the fhoulders, and 
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the crupper, in order to facilitate the motion of 
it’s head and limbs; which laft are mafly, and 
furnifhed with large feet, armed with three great 
toes. The head is proportionably longer than 
that of the elephant; but it’s eyes are fim: aller, and 
generally halfclofed. The upper, which projects 
over the under lip, being moveable, c can be ex- 
tended about fix or feven inches in length; and is 
terminated by a pointe d appendage, which cives 
the animal a power of f collecting herbage in hand- 

fuls, as the elephant does with it’s trunk: this 
mufcular and flexible lip is a kind of hand or 
imperfect trunk; but it enables the creature to 
feize any objet with force, and alfo to feel with 
fome addrefs. Inftead of thofe large ivory tufxs 
which conftitute the armour of the elephant, the 
Rhinoceros has a formidable horn; and two ftrone 
incifive teeth in each jaw, which are fituated at a 
great diftance from each other, one in each angle 
of the jaw. The under jaw is fquare before; 
and there are no other incifive teeth in the anterior 
part of the mouth, which is covered by the lips: 
but, exclufive of the four cutting-teeth in the four 
corners of the mouth, there are twenty-four grind- 
ers, fix on each fide of the two Jaws. The ears, 
which are always kept in an erect pofture, refem- 
ble thofe of the hog, but are proportionably fmall- 
er: thofe are the only parts of the body on which 
there are hairs, or rather briftles; but the extre- 
mity of the tail, like that of the elepha ant, 1S gar- 
nifhed with a buh of large, folid, hard Satie. 

Though the Rhinoceros was ey exhi- 
bited in the Roman fpectacles, from the days of 
Pompey to thofe of Heliogabalus ; though it has 
often been tranfported into Europe in more mo- 
dern times; and though Bontius, Chardin, and 
Kolben, have drawn figures of it both in India and 
Africa ; yet fo badly has it been reprefented and 
defcribed, that it was very imperfectly known till 
the errors and caprices of thofe who had publifhed 
figures of it were detected by an infpection of the 
animals which arrived in London in the years 
1739 and 1741. 

In 1743, the ingenious Dr. Parfons publifhed 
a hiftory of the Rhinoceros; and from a fubject 
fo curious, and handled ek fuch accuracy, an 
extract can neither prove ufelefs nor unentertain- 
ing. 

The Rhinoceros which the above gentleman 
defcribed was brought from Bengal. Though 
not more than two years old, the expence of his 
food and journey amounted to near one thoufand 
pounds fterling. He was fed with rice, fugar, 
and-hay. He had daily feven pounds of rice, 
mixed with three pounds of fugar, and divided 
into three portions : he had likewife hay and green 
herbs, which laft he preferred to hay; and his 
drink was water, of which he took large quanti- 
ties ata time. He was of a peaceable difpofi- 
tion, and allowed all parts of his body to be 
touched. When hungry, or ftruck by any per- 
fon, he became mifchievous, and in both cafes 
nothing appeafed him but food. When enraged, 
he fprung forward, and nimbly raifed himfelf toa 
ereat height, puthing at the fame time his head 
furioufly “apaintt the walls, which he performed 
with amazing quicknefs, notwithftanding his 
heavy afpe@t, and unwieldy mafs. ‘ I often ob- 
ferved,’ fays Dr. Parfons, * thefe movements pro- 
duced by rage or impatience, efpecially in the 
mornings before his rice and fugar were brought 
him. The vivacity and promptitude of his mo- 

tions,’ 
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tions,’ adds this author, © induced me to thi ink, 
that he was altogether unconquerable, and that he 
could ealy overtake any man who fhould offend 
se 

This Khinoceros, at the age of two years, 
was not taller than a young cow oie has never 
produced; but his body was very long and v i 
thick. His head was diipionet one lar 
From the ears to the horn there was a concavi = 
the two extremities of which, namely, the upper 
end of the muzzle, and the upper part near the 
ia were confiderably raifed. The horn, which 

s not yet above an inch high, was black, fmeoth 

at cn top, but full of wrinkles directed back. 
font at he bafe.. The noftrils were fituated 
Be low, being not above an inch diftant from' 
the opening of the mouth. The under lip was 
pretty fimilar to that of an ox; but the upper lip 
had a greater refemblance to that of ie horfe, 
with this advanta ceous difference, that the R hino- 
ceros can lengthen | his, move it from fide to fide, 
roll it about a ftaff, ond feize with it any object 
1e wifhes to carry to his mouth. The ee of 
this young Rhinoceros was foft, like that of a 
oe ‘his eyes were without any vi NACIEy, in figure 
refembling thofe of a hog, and were fituated lower 
or nearer the noftrils than in any other quadru- 
ped. His ears were large, thin at the extremi- 
ties, and contracted at their origin by a kind of 
annular rugofity. The neck was very fhort, and 
furrounded with two thick folds of fkin. The 
fhoulders were very thick; a and at their juncture 
there was another fold of fkin, which defcended 
on the fore-legs. The body of this young Rhi- 
noceros was very thick, and pretty much -refem- 
bled that of a 
Between the body and the crupper there was ano- 
ther fold, which defcended on the hind legs ; and, 
laftly, another fold tranfverfely furrounded the 
lower eae of the crupper, at fome diftance from 
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the tail. The belly was large, and hung near the 
eround, pa rticularly i it’s middle part. The legs 


were foun thick, and ftrong; and their joint 
bended backwards: this joint, which, when the 
animal i down, was covered with a remarkable 
fold of the fkin, became apparent when he ftood. 
7! he tail, that was thin, and proportionably fhort, 
grew a lictle thicker at the extren nity, which was 
gernifhed with fome fhort, thick, hard hairs. 
he form of the penis was very extraordinary: it 
was contained in a prepuce or fheath, like that of 
the horfe; and the firft thing that appeared at the 
time of erection; was a fecond prepuce, of a flefh 
col lour, from which iffued a hollow tube, in the 
form of a funnel cut and bordered fomewhat like 
a flower de and conftituted the glans and ex- 
rel nity of the penis. This anom salous glans was 
of a fine flefh colour, much paler than the fecond 
prepuce. During the mot vigorous erection, the 
penis extended not above eight inches out of the 
body: the direction of this organ was not ftraight, 
but bended backward; hence he threw out t his 
urine behind and from this circumftance it may 
be interred, that the male covers not the female, 
but that they unite with their cruppers towards 
The organs oft ae = female are fitv ated 
10fe of the cow; ; ee ie exactly refembles 
Je in figure a eee of body. Yr 


luce, 


2 he 
fkin is { en 
man lays he id ra any of the woul 1 ima- 
gine he is touching a wooden plank of half an 


inch thick. Dr: Grew remarks that, when tan- 


fc ae h 1c 


cow near the end of her geftation. 
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nec, it is excefively hard, and thicker than the 
hide of any other terreftrial anirnal. It is every 
where covered more or lefs with incruftations, i in 
the form of galls or tuberofities, which are pretty 
fmall on the top of the neck and back, but be- 
come larger on the fides: the largeft are on the 
fhoulders and crupper; and are ftill pretty large 
on the thighs and le 2S, where they are fpread all 
round, and even on the feet; but, between the 
folds the fhin is PorcneDl delicate, and as foft as 
Giik to the touch, while the external part of the 
fold is equally hard with the reft. This tender 
fkin between the folds is cf a hight flefh-colour; 
and the {kin of the belly is nearly of the fame 
colour and confiftence. The galls or tuberofities 
on the fkin fhould not be compared to {cales: 
they are fimple indurations only, without any re- 
gularity i in their fig gure, or fymmetry in their re- 
{pective pofitions. The Aexibilicy of the fkin in 
the folds enables the Rhinoceros to move his 
head, neck, and membe ers, with facility. The 
whole body, except at the joints, ts inflexible, and 
efembles a coat of mail.’ 

Dr. Parfons farther remarked, that this animal 
lifttened with a deep and long-continued atten- 
tion to any kind of noi; and that though he 
was fleeping, eati % or obeying any other. pre{~ 
fing aeence ot Geunee: he raifed his head, and 
liftened till the noife ceafed. 

The horn of the Rhinoceros fometimes mea- 
fures nearly four feet in length, by fix or feven 
inches diameter at the bafe. It is commonly of 
a brown or olive colour; though there are in- 
{tances of it’s being grey, and even white. Un- 
der the bafe it as a flight concavity in the fhape 
of acup, by which it is fixed to the fkin of the 
nofe: with this weapon the Rhinoceros is faid to 

attack, and fometimes mor tally wound, the largeft 

elephants, whofe tall legs give the animal now 
un oer confideration an opportunity of ftriking 
with his fnout and horn their bellies, where ie 
ficin is moft tender and penetrable; but, if he 
miffes his firft blow, the elephant throws him on 
the > ground, and kills him. 

‘This animal’s horn is more efteemed by the In- 
dians than the ivory of the elephant; not on ac- 
count of it’s real utility, though feveral toys are 
made of it; but on account of certain medicinal 
qualities which they afcribe to it. The white 
horns, being the rareft, are in great requeft; and 
among the prefents sfent by the King of Siam to 
Lewis xaV .of France, in 1686, there were fix 
horns of this animal. 

Without being ferocious or carnivorous, the 
Rhinoceros is perfectly untractable. He is nearly 

among large what the hog is among final! ani- 
mialoan rafh rk NS) without invelligen nce, fenti- 
ment, or docility. He feems even to be fubject 
to paroxy fms of fury which nothing can appeafe; 
for that one which Emanuel King of Portugal 
fent to the Pope in 1513 , deftroyed the veffel in 
which he was tranfpor tings and a Rhinoceros ex- 
hibited fome ye ears ago in 1 Paris, was drowned ina 
fimilar manner in his voyage to Italy. 

This animal is fond of wallowing i in the mire; 
fhews the ereateft predileCtion for moift, marthy 

erounds; art sel never quits the banks of rivers. It 


is found in e continents of Afia and Africa; bur 
in genera | the ipecies is not numerous, and much 
leis diffufed than that of the elephant. iis fe- 


ule ‘intervals During the firk ‘month, the 


young 
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young Rhinoceros does not exceed the fize of a 
large dog. When recently brought forth, it has 
no horn, though the rudiments of it appear in the 
foetus. At the age of two years, the horn is about 
one inch long; and, at that of fix, it is from nine 
to ten inches in length. Now, as fome of thefe 
horns are known to be nearly four fect in length, 
it appears that they continue to grow during the 
half, or perhaps the whole of the animal’s life; 
which muft be of confiderable extent, fince the 
Rhinoceros defcribed by Dr. Parfons had only ac- 
quired about one half of it’s height at the age of 
two years; from whence it may be inferred, that 
this animal, like man, lives feventy or eighty 
years. . 

eftitute of thofe beneficial qualities poffeffed 
by the elephant, the Rhinoceros 1s equally hurtful 
by his voracity, and particularly by the prodigious 
waite occafioned by him in cultivated fields. In 
a word, he is ufelefs while alive; though his flefh 
is reckoned excellent by the Indians and negroes ; 
and his fkin compofes the hardeft and belt leather 
in the world. Not only his horn, but all other 
parts of his body, and even his blood, urine, and 
excrements, are efteemed antidotes againit poifon, 
or remedies for particular difeafes: thefe antidotes 
or remedies, extracted from different parts of the 
Rhinoceros, are of equal eftimation in the Indian 
pharmacopoeia with the theriaca in that of Eu- 
rope; but moft of the virtues afcribed to both are 
probably only imaginary. 

The Rhinoceros fubfifts on the groffeft herbs, 
which he prefers to the fofteft pafture of the moft 
luxuriant meads. He is fond of the fuzar-cane; 
and hikewife eats all kinds of erain. Having no 
appetite for flefh, he neither ditturbs the fimall, 
nor dreads the larger animals; but lives amicably 
with all, not excepting the tiger, which fometimes 
attends the Rhinoceros without daring to attack 
him. This pacific difpofition renders combats 
between the elephant and the Rhinoceros very 
fufpicious ; fuch contefts mutt at leaft be feldom, 
fince there is no offenfive dilpofition on either 
fide. Pliny feems to be the firft author who 
makes mention of thefe conflicts. It appears that 
thefe animals were compelled to fight at the Ro- 
man {pectacles; and hence probably the idea thar, 
when in a ftate.of nature, they fght in the fame 
manner: but every ation without a motive Is un- 
natural; it is an effect without a caufe, which muft 
originate folely from accident. 

Thefe creatures neither affemble, nor march in 
troops, like elephants: they are more folitary and 
favaze; and it is perhaps more difficult to hunt 
and overcome them. They never attack men 


but when provoked; and then they become very - 


furious and formidable. Pennant mentions a 
Shropfhire gentleman, whofe belly was ripped 
open by the horn of one of thefe animals while en- 
gaged in amilicary capacity in the Eaft, and who 
was fo fortunate as to furvive the wound. Their 
fkins are fo amazingly hard, as to refift fabres, 
lances, javelins, and even mufket-balls. The 
only penetrable parts of their bodies are their bel- 
lies, their eyes, about their ears, and under the 
folds: hence the hunters, inftead of attacking 
them face to face, follow them at a diftance by 
the tracks of their feet, and watch them till they 
Jie down to fleep. 

Buffon tells us, that there is a foetus of a Rhi- 
noceros in the Royal Cabinet, which was ex- 
tracted from the body of the mother in the iffand 
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of Java. By the memoir accompanying this 
foetus we are informed, that twenty-eight hunters 
having affembled in order to attack the dam, 
they followed her at a diftance for fome days, de- 
taching one or two of their number from time to 
time to reconnoitre her fituation: that by this 
means they furprifed her while afleep; and filently 
approached fo near, that the whole twenty-eight 
mufkets were difcharged at once into the lower 
part of her belly. 

In fome parts of the continent of Afia, where 
the natives are more.ambitious of appearing war- 
like than proving themfelves brave, thefe animals 
are tamed, and led into the field in order to ftrike 
terror into the enemy; but they are always un- 
manageable and reftive, and probably more dan- 
gerous to their owners than to thofe whom they 
are defigned to annoy. 

If we may credit fome naturalifts, the Rhino- 
ceros is the unicorn of Holy Writ, and of the 
ancients, the oryx and the Indian afs of Ari- 
ftotle, who fays it has but one horn. He might 
indeed fitly compare the clumfy fhape of the Rhi- 
noceros to that of the afs, fo as to be eafily in- 
duced to pronounce it a whole-footed animal. 
However, though this opinion is not univerfally 
adopted, it feems very probable that the Unicorn 
of Scripture podeffed all the properties which be- 
long to the Rhinoceros. 

Ruinoceros, Two-Hornep; the Rhinoceros 
Bicornts of Linnzus.- This fpecies has two 
horns, one placed beyond the other; the nofe and 
upper lip refemble thofe of the common Rhino- 
ceros; it has no fore-teeth; and the fkin, which is 
much granulated or warty, is deftitute of plica 
or folds. The general colour is a deep cinereous 
grey; but between the legs it is fmooth and flefh- 
coloured: in other parts there are a few {fcat- 
tered fuff briftles, moft numerous about the ears 
and the end of the tail; and the tail itfelf is no 
thicker than a man’s thumb, convex above and 
below, and flatted on the fides. 

Thefe creatures are found only in Africa. Fla- 
court firft obferved them in the Bay of Saldagne, 
near the Cape of Good Hope; but their exiftence 
was que(tioned for fome time, till Dr. Sparrman 
confirmed it’s reality. This gentleman, with the 
laudable perfeverance ofa naturalift, watched the 
arrival of thofe and other animals at a muddy wa- 
ter at fome diftance north of the Cape, whither 
wild beafts refort to quench their thirft, and fome 
to indulge in rolling in the mud: in that {pot he 
fhot two of thefe animals ; one {fo very large, that 
the united ftrength of five men could not move 
it. The leffer he meafured; and it’s length was 
found to be eleven feet and a half; the girth 
twelve; and the height between fix and feven. 

This fpecies, with refpect to it’s habits, feems to 
agree with the other: it’s flefh, which 1s reckoned 
proper for food, taftes like coarfe pork; cups are 
manufactured of it’s horns; and whips of it’s hide. 
It feeds on the boughs of trees; and alfo on fuc- 
culent plants, particularly the ftinking ftapelia. 
During the day-time it continues in a ftate of reft ; 
but in the evenings and mornings it wanders 
about in fearch of food, or of fuitable places to 
rollin. It has no other voice but a kind of fnort- 
ing, which was obferved in females anxious for 
their young, It’s fight is faid to be very indiffe- 
rent; but it poffefies the faculties of hearing and 
{meliing in an exquifite degree, the leaft noife or 
{cent putting itin motion. ‘To the fpot whence 
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thefe two fenfes are alarmed it inftantly repairs; 
and whatever objects it meets with in it’s courfe, 
it ufually overturns arid tramples on: men, oxen, 
and even carriages, have been overthrown by it, 
and fometimes deftroyed. However, it never re- 
turns to repeat the charge, but keeps right on it’s 


way; fo that a kind of fenfelefs impulfe, rather» 


than vehement fury, feems to precipitate the Rhi- 
noceros in thefe it’s violent actions. 

Martial mentions this fpecies under the appel- 
lation of Rhinoceros cornu gemino, and relates 
it’s manner of combating the bear. Indeed, the 
Romans procured their Rhinoceros’s from Africa 
only, which was the reafon of their being repre- 
fented as double-horned. The animal figured in 
the Preneftine Pavement, and that on one of Do- 
mitian’s coins, are each furnifhed with two horns. 

Rarnoceros is alfo a name by which fome na- 
turalifts exprefs a fpecies of beetle, fo called from 
akind of horn projecting from it’s head. 

RHINOCEROS AVIS. A term by which 
fome ornithologitts exprefs a{pecies of Indian ra- 
ven, called alfo corvus Indicus cornutus; in the 
Linnzan fyftem, belonging to the genus of bu- 
ceros. 

This bird, which is extremely ugly and ill- 
fcented, much exceeds the European raven in 
magnitude: the head and neck are very thick; 
the eyes are extremely large; and the beak is of a 
very fingular figure, having a large thick horn- 
like protuberance on it’s upper part: the whole 
beak is bent like a bow; and is of a yellowifh 
white-colour below; but on the upper part, to- 
wards the head, is of a beautiful vivid red. The 
upper chap.is ferrated; and with this the horn 
proceeds from the head, and running along the 
mandible, bends up at it’s extremity. 

This fpecies delights in the fame fort of food 
with the common raven. 

RHODOPUS GALLINULA. An appel- 
Jation fometimes given to the tringa. 

RHOMBO. A name for a peculiar fith of 
the rhombus or turbot kind, the Rhombus Acu- 
leatus of Aldrovandus and others. It grows toa 
confiderable fize. The back is afh-coloured and 
green; and the belly is white. It is deftitute of 
{cales; but the fkin of the back is divided by lines. 
The mouth is large, and well furnifhed with teeth ; 
and the palate contains a number of tubercles. 

The Rhombo is commonly found in the Ita- 
lian feas; and it’s flefh is very delicious. 

RHOMBUS. A fpecies of the pleuronedétes. 

Ruomsus is alfo a term ufed by conchologifts 
to exprefs a genus of the murex; the character of 
which is, that the fhape or contour is rhombic. 
The clavicle, orturban, whichis generally fituated 
about the middle, runs out into very fharp or 
acute angles with the top and bottom; and by 
this means gives a rhomboidal figure to the fhell. 

This genus is not very numerous, but contains 
fome very pretty fhells. 

RICE-BIRD; the Loxia Oryzivora of Lin- 
neus. ‘This bird, which was firft defcribed by 
Edwards, is about the fize of a green-finch: the 
bill is extremely thick, and of a fine red colour 
above and beneath, except towards the point, 
where there is a little fpace of white. The eyes 
are dark; and the irides are red. The whole 
head is black, except a white oval fpot on each 
cheek ; the neck, breaft, back, and coverts of the 
wings, are of a fine blueith afh-colour, the rump 
being fomewhat lighter than the back; while the 
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afh-colour on the breaft changes gradually to- 
wards the belly into a bloffom-colour; beyond 
which the lower belly and the coverts under the 
tail are of a dirty white. The greater quill-fea- 
thers, as well as the whole tail, are black; the 
legs and feet are of a faint red hue; and the claws 
are of a dirty white. 

The plumage of this bird is remarkably fmooth 
and even; from which circumftance it derives a 
peculiar beauty. Jt is faid to be a native of China. 

RING-DOVE. See Dove. 

RING-OUZEL. See Ouzet. 

RING-TAIL. An Enelifh appellation for 
the fubbuteo, or pygargus accipiter; which has 
generally been deemed the female of the hen-har- 


rier: however, males have been lately found of ~ 


this fpecies. 

The Ring-Tail is diftinguifhed by a chain of 
feathers round the back part of it’s head, reaching 
to the chin on each fide; which ftand ereé&t, and 
are. brown in the middle, and of a reddifh white 
hue at the edges, forming a kind of crown, which 
furrounds the head. The top of the head and 
cheeks are dufky, bordered with ferruginous; 
and uncer each eye there is a white fpot. The 
back is dufky; the rump is white, with oblong 
yellowit {pots on each fhaft; and the tail is long, 
and tipt with white, The breaft and belly are of 
a yellowifh brown colour, marked with oblon 
dufky f{pots; the legs are yellow; and the infide 
of the mouth is black. 

This hawk preys on fmall birds; flies much 
higher than the hen-harrier; and fometimes 
perches on trees. It’s eggs are of a reddifh hue, 
with a very few clear white marks. 

RING-TAIL EAGLE. See Warre-Tatrep 
Eacuz, 

RIONDO. An appellation by which fome 
ichthyologifts exprefs the fith more commonly 
called aper; a fmall one caught in the Mediterra- 
nean, refembling the faber or dorée in fhape. 

RIVER-HORSE. See Hrrroporamus. 

ROACH; the Cyprinus Rutilus of Linneus. 
This fifh, called alfo rutilus, rubiculus, and ru- 
bellio, is a fpecies of cyprinus, both according 
to the Artedian and Linnean diftributions. It 
has (though without juft reafon) been reputed ex- 
tremely vivacious and active; whence the pro- 
verb, * Sound as a Roach.’ 

In fome parts of the world the Roach can ex- 
ift in’ ftagnant waters only: in this country, it 
thrives equally in ponds and deep ftill rivers; and 
is remarkable for it’s numerous progeny, a pond 
being much fooner ftocked with this than any 
other fith. It is a gregarious creature, always 
keeping in large fhoals. It is feldom feen of any 
confiderable fize; neverthelefs, Walton makes 
mention of fome that weighed two pounds each. 

The Roach is deep, but thin; the back is much 
elevated, and fharply ridged; the fcales are large 
and deciduous; and the lateral line is confidera- 
bly incurvated in the middle towards the belly. 

ROAD GOOSE. An appellation by which 
fome authors exprefs.a fmall fpecies of wild Goofe, 

ROBIN. The vulgar name for the red-breaft, 
or rubecula. See Rep-Breasr. 

ROCK. A bird mentioned by the Arabian 
writers, of which many fabulous accounts have 
been propagated. But, if we may venture te 
form any opinion on a fubjeét fo mangled with 
fiction, it feems to be a fpecies of condor. 


ROCK-FISH. An Englith appellation for 
the 
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the gobius marinus, or fea-gudgeon. 
GET. 

ROCK OUZEL. See Rinc Ouzex and Am- 
ZEL. 

ROCKLING. A provincial appellation for 
the three-bearded cod. See Cop. 

ROE-BUCK. An animal of the cervus kind, 
having ramofe, cylindric, and erect horns. It is 
the fmalleft of the deer kind; and is well known 
in Germany and Scotland. Formerly it was 
pretty common in England; but the race is now 
extinct, 

The Roe-Buck is called a Hind the firft year; 
a Gryle the fecond; a Henufe the third; a Roe- 
Buck of the firit head the fourth; and a fair Roe- 
Buck the fifth. 

ROLLER ; the Coracias Garrula of Linnzeus. 
A bird of the magpye kind; called alfo garrulus 
argentoratenfis, and cornix cerulea. It is com- 
mon in moft parts of Europe, but is feldom feen 
in England. It equals the jay in fize: the bill is 
black, ftraight, and hooked at the point; the bafe 
is befer with briftles; the fpace about the eyes 1s 
bare and naked; and behind each ear there is alfo 
another bare fpot or protuberance. The liead, 
neck, breaft, and belly, are of a light blueith 
green colour; the back, and feathers of the wings 
next to it, are of a reddifh brown; the coverts on 
the ridges of the wings are of a rich blue; beneath 
them, of a pale green; the upper parts and tips of 
the quill-feathers are dufky; the lower parts are 
of a fine deep blue; and the rump 1s of the fame 
colour. The tail confifts of twelve feathers, of 
which the extreme ones on each fide are confi- 
derably longer than the reft; the colour is a light 
blue tipt with black; the middle feathers are of a 
dull green; and the legs, which are fhort, are of a 
dirty yellow hue. 

This bird is remarkable for it’s chattering 
noife; whence it has received the appellation of 
garrulus. 

Ro uer, INDIAN SwWALLow-T aiLEeD; the Co- 
racias Indica of Linnzus. This very beautiful 
bird has a pretty éraight black bill, with a few 
briftles or hairs at the bafis of the upper mandi- 
ble; the plumage which furrounds the root of the 
bill is white; the head, the fore-part of the neck, 
and the whole under fide to the lower covert- 
feathers of the tail, are of a blueifh fea-green co- 
Jour; the hinder part of the neck, the upper half 
of the back, and fome of the quills next the back, 
are of a reddifh brown, flightly variegated with 
ereen on the neck and back; the lower half of 
the back, and the coverts on the upper fide of the 
tail, are of an ultramarine blue, with tranfverfe 
lines of a darker tinge; the two exterior feathers 
of the tail, which are five inches longer than the 
reft, are of a light fea-green colour, tipt with 
black; and the central feathers are of a darkifh 
green. ‘The lefler coverts of the wings are of a 
fine blue colour; thofe next above the quills are 
of a blueifh fea-green; andthe greater quills, for 
upwards of half their length towards the bafe, are 
of a fine blue colour, which gradually changes 
into a dufky towards thetips. ‘The legs are fhort; 
and the toes are divided to their bottoms, and 
wholly covered with fcales of a reddifh flefh-co- 
lour. 

Rotver is alfo a name by which fome orni- 
thologifts exprefs the ampelis, or garrulus Bohe- 
micus. It is about the fize of a blackbird. The 
head is adorned with a little pointed plume of 
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feathers, of a fine gloffy brown colour; from the. 


.bafe of the bill, which is fhort, thick, and black, 


a black bar paffes to the hind part of the head 
over each eye; the neck is variegated with black, 
brown, and white; and the throat is black, with a 
{mall briftly tuft in the middle. The breaft is of 
a reddifh brown colour; the belly is grey; the 


back is of a chefnut brown hue; and the wing- 


feathers are variegated with black and grey. 

The diftinguifhing charateriftics of this bird, 
in which it differs from all others, are the horny 
appendages from the tips of feven of the fecon- 
dary feathers, refembling the fineft red wax. 

Thefe birds are efteemed peculiar to Bohemia, 
being feldom found in any other country. How- 
ever, they annually appear about Edinburgh in 
the month of February, where they feed on the 
berries of the mountain-afh. They were once re- 
garded as predictive of peftilences. They are 
eafily tamed; and their flefh is reckoned very de- 
licious. 

ROOK. A well known bird of the crow kind; 
the Corvus Frugilegus of Linnaeus. 

With refpect to fhape, the Rook differs little 
from the carrion crow, but is fomewhat larger: 
the colours in each are the fame, the plumage of 
both being gloffed with a rich purple. The 
principal diftinétion between the two fpecies is 
found in the bill of the Rook, which, by being 
frequently thruft into the ground in fearch of 
grubs and earth-worms, is bare of feathers as far 
as the eyes, and appears of a whitifh colour: this 
difcrimination is the more neceffary to be pointed 
out, as the Rook has but too frequently fuffered 
on account of it’s fimilitude to the crow; and 
thus a harmlefs bird, that has no carnivorous ap- 
petites, and feeds only on corn and infects, has 
been deftroyed for another that feeds on carrion, 
and frequently makes great havock amongft 
young poultry. The Rook, inftead of being pro- 
{cribed, fhould be treated as the farmer’s friend, 
as it deftroys caterpillars, which would otherwife 
do incredibie damage, by confuming the roots of 
the corn. 

Rooks are fociable birds, affembling in vaft 
flocks. They generally build their nefts in woods 
and forefts; but fometimes make choice of eroves 
fituated in the centre of large towns or cities, for 
their retreats and places of fecurity : and not many 
years ago thefe birds formed a kind of colony 
among the lofty trees in the Middle Temple, 
London, where they paffed as inoffenfive a life as 
the other inhabitants of the fame place of the 
black robe. In thefe aerial abodes, they efta- 
blifh a kind of legal conftitution; and exclude all 
intruders, none being fuffered to build among 
them but acknowledged natives of the place. 

At the commencement of fpring the Rooks 
begin to build their nefts; and one of them brings 
materials, while the other watches the building, 
left it fhould be plundered by it’s brethren. All 
the old inhabitants, however, are already provided 
with nefits; thofe which ferved them in former 
years requiring only a little trimming and dreffing 
to render them equaily commodious with new 
habitations. ‘The young Rooks indeed are un- 
provided with nefts, and obliged to build them to 
the beft of their abilities. On this occafion the 
male and female pafs feveral days in attentively 
examining each tree of the grove, before they fix 
on a branch fuitable to their purpofe. The fitu- 
ation being pitched on, they begin to colleé& ma- 
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terials for their neft; the outfide confifting chiefly 
of fticks, and the infide ufually lined with fibrous 
roots; the whole regularly and fubftantially dif- 
pofed. Sometimes, however, the young couple 
give offence in making choice of a fpot too near 
the manfion of an older pair; a quarrel confe- 
quently enfues, and the old ones generally prove 
victorious. 

The young couple, thus expelled, deliberate 
and examine as before; and having now taken 
care to keep their due diftance, they again begin 
to build, and in three or four days ufually compleat 
their neft. Though they have frequent fkirmifhes, 
all hoftilities ceafe whenever the female begins to 
Jay; and not one of the whole grove, that treated 
her roughly but a little before, now attempts to 
moleft her. 

Though native Rooks are fometimes feverely 
handled by each other, yet if a foreign one fhould 
attempt to make hinifelf a denizen of their fociety, 
he would meet with no mercy; the whole grove 
would immediately fet themfelves againft, and 
drive him from the premifes. 

In fome countries, Rooks are confidered as a 
bleffing; in others, as a nuifance: but they are 
generally fuppofed to be as ferviceable in deftroy- 
ing noxious infects, as they can poffibly be inju- 
rious in confuming the labours of indufiry. The 
female lays the fame number of eggs with the 
crow: their colours are alike; but thofe of the 
former are fmallett. 

ROQUET. A finall fpecies of Weft Indian 
lizard, of a reddifh brown colour, variegated with 
black and yellow fpots. It’s fore-legs are re- 
markably long for a creature of this kind; it’s 
eyes are peculiarly vivid and fparkling; and it’s 
head is always carried ereét. It is almoft incef- 
fantly in motion, hopping about like a bird; and 
ufually carries it’s tail bent into a femicircle over 
it’s back. It is neither fhy nor timorous; feems 
fond of human fociety; and, when tired, opens 
it’s mouth and pants, lolling out it’s tongue like 
a dog. 

ROSE-FLY. A peculiar fpecies of fly pro- 
duced from a baftard caterpillar frequently found 
on rofe-bufhes; from which circumftance it re- 
Ctives it’s name. 

The male of this fly has a long body; and the 
female, which has a fhort and thick one, depofits 
her eges in fmall holes, which fhe forms in the 
bark of the young branches by means of a re- 
markable inftrument placed at the hinder part of 
her body. 

The Rofe-Fly is furnifhed with four wings; 
and is fo extremely common during the fummer 
months, that it may be traced on almoft every 
fhrub. It’s head and breaft are black; it’s wings 
are alfo edged with black ; and it’s body and legs 
are yellow, except that the latter are marked with 
a few black fpots. 

If an obferver notice thefe flies in the morn- 
ing, as they crawl on the branches of the Rofe- 
tree, he will find them employed in depofiting 
their eggs. The manner in which they perform 
this work is very perceptible; for being naturally 
of a luggifh difpofition, they will fuffer themfelves 
to be caught; and when one of them is in a pro- 
per fituation, it may be examined by bringing the 
eye near it, and ufing the common magnifying 
glafs, without interrupting it’s operations. 

Befides this fpecies, there is another fly of the 
fame genus, produced from a baftard caterpillar 
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of the Rofe-tree; and of the fame fhape and ftruc- 
ture with this, but differing in colour. The head 
and breaft are of a deep viclet colour; the body is 
yellow; and the legs and wings have a violet 
tinge, This creature alfo depofits it’s eggs in 
holes formed in the branches of the Rofe-tree by 
means of a double faw at the extremity of the 
body: but whereas the former fpecies lays them 
in a fingle ftraight line, this difpofes them very 
regularly in two rows. 

ROSE-GALLS. An appellation given by 
naturalifts to certain excrefcences on the rofa fyl- 
veftris, or dog-rofe, occafioned by the bites of 
infects. They are of two kinds, one hard, and 
of a woody fubftance; the other fpongious and 
hairy. 

The common or hairy Rofe-Gall exhibits too 
fingular an appearance to have efcaped the obfer- 
vation of mankind in any age. In many parts of 
the world it has been introduced into medicine; 
and is at this time prefcribed in Germany, when 
pulverized, for diarrhceas, dyfenteries, and other 
diforders of the bowels; to promote urine, and dif 
folve the ftone. Thefe Rofe-Galls, though they 
appear at firft fight to be compofed of tufts of 
hair, are in reality made up of feveral {mall Galls, 
proceeding from a bud on the branch, and form- 
ing a clufter on the part: they are oblong, refem- 
bling the fhape of a plumb-ftone; and each is the 
habitation of a fingle worm, whofe cell is in the 
Contre. 

All the Rofe-tree Galls afford the fame fpecies 
of worms and flies: the proper inhabitants, how- 
ever, can fcarcely be diftinguifhed by the moft cu- 
rious obferver, from the great variety of fpecies 
which are found in them, all produced from the 
eggs of other flies of the carnivorous kind lodged 
in the Gall, not to feed on the juices of the tree, 
but on the flefh of the original inhabitant. When 
the parent fly, from which the Galls originate, 
has depofited her eges, and in confequence of this 
operation the tumour begins to be formed, an 
enemy of the ichneumon kind pierces the cover- 


ing, and introduces her offspring to feed on the 
native infect. 

ROSMARUS. An appellation by which 
fome naturalifts exprefs the fea-horfe, more ufu- 
ally denominated the morfe. See Morse. 

ROSOMACHIA, or ROSOMAK. ARuf 
fian appellation for the glutton. See GLurton. 

ROSPUS. A name by waich fome natura- 
lifts exprefs that fingular creature called alfo the 
rana pifcatrix or frog-fifh. See ANciER and Sza- 
Devin. 

ROSSE. A term by which Beilonius expreffes 
that fpecies of cyprinus called in Englifh the 
roach. 

ROSTRATA. A name given by fome orni- 
thologifts to the toucan. See Toucan. 

ROTCHET. The Englifh appellation for 
the cuculus of ichthyologifts, more ufually deno- 
minated the red gurnard. 

ROTELE. A name by which fome natura- 
lifts exprefs the rutilus latior, or rubellio fluviati- 
lis; cailed alfo the rud, or finfcale; a frefh-water 
fith having red ventral fins, and a tail of the fame 
colour. 

ROTHALS. A term whereby Gefner and 
fome other naturalifts exprefs the pochard, or red- 
headed widgeon; a bird diftinguifhed from ail 
others of the duck kind by being deftitute of the 
Variegations in it’s wings. See PocHarp, 
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ROTHBEINLEN. See Repo-SHank. 


-ROTKNUSSEL. A German appellation for | 


the Gallinula Melampus of Gefner, approaching 

to the nature of the fnipe kind. It’s back is 

brown, with a flight admixture of reddifh, and 

fome fpots of a dufky colour; it’s wings are va- 

riegated with black and white; and it’s beak and 

legs are black. This bird is common in many 
arts of the German empire. 

ROTSCHWENTZEL. The German name 
for a bird apparently the fame with the ruticilla or 
red-f{tart. 

ROTSIMPA. A Swedifh term for a {pecies 
of cottus, called alfo feorpius marinus. Artedi 
diftinguifhes it under the name of the fmooth cot- 
tus, with many thorns on the head, and with the 
upper jaw fomewhat longer than the under. 

ROTULA. A genus of echini marini of the 
general clafs of the placenta. The characters of 
the Rotule are; that they are flat fhells, compofed 
of various pieces, and formed into a circular 
figure, fomewhat like that of a wheel; but want- 
ing one or more’parts of it’s outer ring, and ra- 
diated or dentated. The mouth is fituated in 
the middle of the bafe; and the aperture of the 
anus in the third region of the axis, marked with 
a cinquefoil flower at the fummit: however, the 
great and obvious charatter is the dentated edge. 
There are two known fpecies of this genus. 

Roruta is alfo an appellation given by fome 
authors to the faber or dorée. 

ROUGET. A name by which fome French 
ichthyologifts exprefs the lyra and capo of authors. 
It is a fpecies of the trigla; and diftinguifhed by 
Artedi under the name of the trigla with the long 
bifid fnout and tbulous noftrils. 

ROUND-FISH. An Ealt Indian fifh, rather 
imperfectly defcribed, but faid to refemble the 
whiting, except that it has a {mall head and tail; 
and a prominent belly, with two fins on the lower 
part of it, like thofe ofaneel. The flefh is much 
adinired. . 

RUBELLIO. An appellation by which fome 
ichthyologifts have expreffed a {mall fea-fith of a 
red colour, caught in the Mediterranean, and 
more ufually ftiled the erythrinus. 

RUBELLUS. A name given by fome authors 
to the common roach, and by others to the rud or 
finfcale. 

RUBETA. A claffical appellation for the 
toad. See Toap:.” “ 

RUBETRA. Av-name by which Gefner and 
fome other ornithologifts exprefs that fpecies of 
the cenanthe commonly denominated the ftone- 
chatter, or moor-titling. 

RUBICILLA AMERICANA. A Brazilian 
bird, called in that country guiratirica. It be- 
longs to the bull-finch kind; and is very beauti- 
fully variegated with red, black, and grey. 

RUBICULUS. A name given by fome ich- 
thyologifts tothe roach. It belongs to the genus 
of cyprinus; and is diftinguifhed by Artedi un- 
der the name of the red-eyed cyprinus, with the 
tail and ventral fins red. 

RUBUS. An appellation by which fome na- 
turalifts exprefs the fkate or flaire, a fpecies of 
ray. 

RUDD; the Cyprinus Erythropthalmus of Lin- 
neus. ‘The body of this fifh is extremely deep, 
like that of the bream, but much thicker; the head 
is fmal!; the irides are yellow, varying almoft to 
red ; the back is extremely arched, floping off fud- 
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denly to the head and tail; the fcales are very 
large; and the lateral line is flightly incurvated. 
The dorfal fin confifts of eleven rays: the firft is 
very fhort; the fecond very ftrong, and ferrated 
on each fide. The pectoral fins confift of feven- 
teen rays; the ventral of nine; and the anal of 
thirteen. The back is olivaceous; the fides and 
belly are yellow, with fome marks of red; the 
ventral and anal fins, together with the tail, are 
generally of a deep red hue; and the tail is bifid. 

This fifh, which {pawns in April, is found in 
the Cherwell, near Oxford; in the Witham, in 
Lincolnfhire; and in the fens of Holdernefs. 
Plot, in his Natural Hiftory of Oxfordhhire, gives 
it the appellation of Finfcale. It is alfo deno- 
minated the red-eye. 

RUDDOCK. An Englifh appellation for the 
rubecula; more commonly called the red-breaft, 
or robin red-breatt. 

RUFFE;; the Perca Cernua of Linnzus. Ar- 
tedi diftinguifhes this fifh from others of the fame 
genus by the name of the pearch with only one 
dorfal fin; and a cavernous head, with fmall teeth 
difpofed in rows. The dorfal fin extends along 
the greateft part of the back; it’s firft rays are 
ftrong, fharp, and fpiny; but the others are foft. 
The pectoral fins confift of fifteen ravs; the cen- 
tral of fix; and the anal of eight. The tail is 
flightly bifurcated; and the body is covered with 
rough fcales. The back and fides are of a dirty 
green colour, the laft inclining to yellow, and 
both fpotted with black; the dorfal fin is alfo 
{potted with black; and the tail is marked with 
tranfverfe bars. 

Thefe fifh are bred in feveral of our Englith 
ftreams; and being gregarious, they affemble in 
large fhoals, in the deepeft places. 

The Ruffe may be kept a confiderable time in 
a glafs jar, the water being often changed; where 
it will become very tame and familiar: however, 
it muft be fupplied with more food than the ani- 
malcules in the water can furnifh, otherwife it will 
foon languifh and die. No fifh is more viva- 
cious; for it will live twenty or thirty minutes fe- 
parate from the water, without fuftaining any fen- 
fible injury. 

Rurre, Brack. Jago has left a fhort defcrip- 
tion of this creature under the appellation of the 
black fifh. It agrees with the Ruffe in the form 
of the body, the fmallnefs of the teeth, and in 
having a fingle extenfive fin on the back and a 
forked tail. It is fmooth, with very fall thin 
{cales; fifteen inches long, and three quarters of 
an inch broad. The head and nofe refemble thofe 
of a trout; and it has a little inouth, with a large 
double noftril. 

Two fith of this kind were taken at Loo, in the 
year 1721, in the Sean, by means of fmall ore- 
weed, 

RUFFE,; the Tringa Pugnax of Linneeus. 
A fmall bird, the female of which is called the 
reeve. 

The Ruffe has feathers of various colours ; but 
it is principally diftinguifhed by a very remark- 
able circle of long feathers furrounding the neck, 
whence it receives it’s name. On the back of the 
neck there is a tuft of feathers, {preading wide on 
both fides: in fome birds, thefe feathers round the 
neck are black; in others, white, yellow, or fer- 
ruginous; and even in the fame bird they fre- 
quently differ in colour, The coverts of tlie 
wings are brown or afh-coloured; the feathers on 
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the breaft are black or dufky; the four exterior 
ones of the tail are of a cinereous brown; and the 
four middle ones are barred with black and 
brown. The bill is black towards the end, and 
red at the bafe; and the legs are yellow. 

This bird, in moulting, lofes the neck-feathers ; 
nor do they return again till the enfuing fpring, 
when a fet of fmall pear-fhaped yellow pimples 
break out on the face above the bill. The male 
birds of the firft year want thefe marks; and the 
more they advance in age, the more numerous 
are the pimples, and the fuller and longer the 
tufts. The length of the male, from the bill to 
the tip of the tail, 1s twelve inches; and the great- 
eft expanfion of the wings is twenty-four. The 

Xeeve is about ten inches long, and nineteen 
broad: the former weighs feven ounces and a 
half; but the latter only four. 

‘fhe Reeve never changes it’s colour, which is 
brown: the back is fpotted with black, flightly 
edged with white; the tail is brown, the middle 
feathers being {potted with black; the brealt and 
belly are white; and the legs are of a pale dull 
yellow hue. shad 

Thefe birds, which are migratory, arrive in 
this country early in the fpring, and difappear 
about Michaelmas. They build in fome parts of 
Lincolnfhire, particularly near Croyland; and are 
alfo found in the Ifle of Ely, in the Eaft Riding 
of Yorkfhire, and for a fhort time annually near 
Martin-Mere in Lancafhire. They lay four 
white eggs, marked with large rufty fpots, in a 
tuft of grafs, during the firit week in May; and 
fit about a month. Soon after their arrival, the 
males begin to hill, as it is termed; that is, to af- 
femble on fome dry bank, near a pool of water, in 
expectation of the females, which refort to them. 
Each male keeps poffeffion of a finall piece of 
ground, which he perambulates till the grafs is 
quite worn away, and nothing but a naked circle 
is left; and, as foon as a female alights, the Ruffes 
begin an engagement. When a fowler difcovers 
one of thofe hills, he places his net at night; and 
at day-break reforting to his ftand, takes thofe 
birds which are within his reach at the firft pull: 
he then fixes his ftales, or ftuffed birds, in order 
to entice thofe which are traverfing the fen; and 
after this manner he fometimes catches forty or 
fifty dozen in one featon. 

When thele birds firt arrive, the males are con- 
fiderably the moft numerous; but, by reafon of 
their continual combats, the number foon finks 
beneath an equality. After being taken, they 
are fed with bread and milk, hemp-feed, and 
boiled wheat; to which, if expedition is requifite, 
fugar is added, which foon renders them ama- 
zingly fat. They are killed by cutting off their 
heads with a pair of {ciffars; and, confidering 
their fize, are extremely replete with blood. 
They are dreffed with their inteftines, after the 
fathion of woodcocks; and when killed at the 
proper feafon, are. reckoned the moft delicious 
treat of modern epicures. 

RUMINANT. A term ufed to exprefs fuch 
animals as chew the cud; of which kind are 
oxen, fheep, deer, goats, camels, hares, and fquir- 
els. 

Ruminants, fays Ray, are all quadrupedal, 
hairy, and viviparous: fome have hollow and 
perpetual horns; others deciduous ones. The 
horned Ruminants have all four ftomachs, appro-~ 
priated to that office; they want the dentes pri- 


mores, or broad teeth, in the upper jaw; and they 
afford that hard kind of fat, called fuet, which in 
them is firmer and lefs liquifiable than that of 
other animals. ' 

RUNT. An appellation by which ornitholo- 
gifts exprefs a fpecies of pigeon; of which there 
are feveral varieties, particularly the Leghorn, 
Spanifh, and Frieland Runts. The Columba 
Domeftica Pifarum, Hifpania, et Frifie, of 
Moore. 

The Leghorn Runt is a fine large pigeon, 
clofe-feathered, and flat-flefhed ; extremely broad-_ 
breaited, and very fhort in the back. It carries 
it’s tail in walking fomewhat like a duck; it’s 
neck is confiderably longer than that of any other 
pigeon, and arched like the neck of a goofe; it’s. 


head refembles that of a fwan; it’s beak is very 


fhort, and wattled; and the upper chap falls a 
little over. This is a very valuable fpecies; but 
it’s great delicacy renders care neceffary to it’s 
prefervation. 

The Spanifh Runt has the longeft body of any 
pigeon: it is fhort-legged, and loofe-feathered ; 
and it’s colours are extremely various. 

The Friefland Runt is a large bird; and has 
all it’s feathers reverted, appearing as if placed 
the contrary way. 

Runv is aifo a name by which fome authors 
exprefs a Canary bird of the age of three years. 

Runt is likewife an appellation for the fmall 
black cattle brought from Scotland and Wales. 

RUPICAPRA.. A fpecies of goat: called 
alfo the chamois. See Goat, Cuamois. — 

RUSTICULA. A name by which fome or- 
nithologifts exprefs the godwit; called alfo the 
zegocephalus. 

RUTICILLA. A fpecies of the mufeicapa, 
or fly-catcher, in the Linnean fyftem. This 
bird is a native of America: it’s body is wholly 
black, except the breaft, the bafe of the primary 
and fecondary wing-feathers, and thofe of the tail, 
which are yellow. There is likewife a yellow fpot 
on the wings. 

Ruticixva is alfo a claffical term for the red- 
{tart. 

RUTILUS. A claffical appellation for the 
roach. See Roacu. 

RUTILUS LATIOR. A name by which 
fome ichthyologifts exprefs the fifh denominated 
the rudd in Englifh; the Rubellio Fluviatilis of 
Latinifts in general. 

RYNCHOPS; the Skimmer, or Cut-Water. 
A genus of anferes in the Linnzan fyftem: the 
characters of which are; that the bill is ftraight; 
that the upper mandible is much fhorter than the 
lower, and truncated at the extremity; that the 
noftrils are linear and pervious; that the tail is 
flightly forked; and that there is a fmall back 
toe. 

Linnzus enumerates two fpecies: one of which 
is.blackifh above, and white below, with it’s bill 
red at the bafe; and the other is yellow, with a 
black bill; and by Briffon reckoned a variety of 
the former. Both thefe birds are natives of Ame- 
rica. 

The appellation Rynchops is derived from 
Rugchos, a Bill; and Koptein, To cut, becaufe 
the upper mandible appears as if cut of. 

Pennant gives this bird the name of Skimmer, 
from the manner of it’s colieéting it’s food, with 
it’s lower mandible, as it flies along the furface 
of the water. 
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ABELLA. A_ genus of the teftaceous 
worms, of which Linnzus enumerates feven 
{pecies. The enclofed animal is anereis. The 
covering is tubular, and formed of fand and 
broken fhells cohering by a glutinous cement. 

SABLE; the Muftella Ribellina of Linnzus. 
This animal refembles the marten both in fhape 
and fize, and the weafel in the number of it’s 
teeth; the marten having thirty-eight teeth, and 
the weafel but thirty-four: therefore, in this re- 
fpeét, the Sable feems to form the fhade between 
thefe two animals. Ithas long whifkers, rounded 
ears, large feet, white claws, and a long bufhy 
tail. 

The fkin of the Sable is held in the highett efti- 
mation of any furs belonging to this tribe of ani- 
mals: itis of a brownith black hue; and the dark- 
eft is the moft valuable, a fingle fkin being fre- 
quently fold for ten or fifteen pounds. But the 
fur to which fancy has given fuch a value is not 
always the fame: fome of thefe fpecies are of a 
dark brown colour al! over the body, except the 
ears and throat, where the hair is yellowifh; and 
there are even inftances of their being of a fnowy 
whitenefs. 

Sables refemble the reft of the weafel kind in 
vivacity and agility; in fleeping by day, and 
hunting their prey by night; and in the difagree- 
able fell by which that race is chiefly chara¢ter- 
ized. They inhabit Siberia and Kamtfchatka; 
and a few of them are found in Lapland. They 
ufually live in holes of the earth, or beneath the 
roots of trees; and fometimes, like the marten, 
thev form their nefts in the boughs of trees, fkip- 
ping from one branch to another with amazing 
agility. The females bring forth about the end 
of March or beginning of April; and produce 
from three to five at a time, which they fuckle for 
a month or five weeks. 

Thefe animals are hunted in the winter for 
their fkins, as they are then only in feafon. In 
Siberia, the hunting of the Sable ufed to fall to 
the lot of condemned criminals, who were ba- 
nifhed from Ruffia into thofe dreary and inhofpi- 
table forefts; and thus the luxuries and ornaments 
of the vain were obtained through the miferies of 
the wretched, Thefe criminals were obliged to 
furnifh a certain number of fkins annually, or re- 
ceive a punifhment proportioned to the defi- 
ciency. Sables, however, are now more fre- 
quently killed by the Ruffian foldiers, who are 
fent into Siberia for that purpofe: like thefe of- 
fenders, they are taxed in a certain number of 
fkins annually; but, by way of encouragement, 
are permitted to fhare the furplus of the fkins 
which they thus procure. 

At prefent, the Sable-hunters form themfelves 
into troops, from five to forty each: the laft fub- 
divide into leffer parties ; and each chufes a leader, 
but there is one perfon who direéts the whole 
party. A {mall covered boat is prepared for 
each divifion, laden with provifions, a dog and a 
net, for every two men, and a veffel to bake their 
breadin, Each party is alfo provided with an in- 
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terpreter for every country into which they pene- 
trate. They then fet forward in whatever courfe 
their leader chufes to preferibe; proceed againtt 
the current of the rivers; and drag their boats 
along till they arrive in the hunting-country, 
where they build themfelves huts, and wait till the 
froft fets in. 

Before they begin the chace, their leader affem~ 


bles them together; and, after preferring a prayer 


to the Almighty ‘for fuccefs, they feparate. The 
firft animal they take is called God’s Sable, and 
religioufly dedicated to the Church. As they pe- 
netrate into the woods, they fet marks on the 


| trees, that they may the more eafily find their 


way back. In their hunting-quarters, they form 
huts of trees, and bank up the fnow round them: 
near thefe they lay their traps ; and then advanc- 
ing farther, they fet more, ftill building new huts 
in every quarter, and returning fucceffively to 
every old one, to vifit the traps; from which they 
take the game in order to {kin it, an office which 
none but their chief is fuffered to perform. 

In the mean time the hunters are fupplied with 
provifions by perfons employed to bring them on 
fledges from certain places on the road, where they 


are obliged to form magazines, becaufe of the 


impracticability of carrying quantities. through 
the rugged country they are forced to pais. 

Their traps are a fort of pitfalls, with loofe 
boards placed over them, baited with fifh or flefh: 
but when Sables grow fcarce, the hunters trace 
them to their holes through the new-fallen fnow, 
place their nets at their entrances, and frequently 
watch two or three days for the appearance of the 
animals. And it has fometimes happened that 
thefe wretched people, through a failure of provi- 
fions, have been fo feverely pinched with hunger, 
that, to prevent the cravings of appetite, they have 
taken two of their boards, one of which they have 
applied to the pit of the ftomach, and the other 
to the back, drawing them tight together by 
means of cords placed at their extremities. Such 
are the hardfhips experienced by the humble to 
eratify the wanton finery of the proud! 

The hunting feafon being ended, the parties 
re-affemble; report to their leaders the number of 
Sables each has taken; prefer complaints of of- 
fenders againft their regulations; punifh delin- 
quents; fhare the booty; and then continue at the 
head-quarters till the rivers are clear of ice, when 
they return home, and deliver up the votive furs 
to the Church. 

The value of one of thefe fins has been already 
noticed; but they are of all prices, from one to 
ten or fifteen pounds. Fine and middling Sable- 
fkins are fold without bellies, and the coarfe ones 
with them. The very fineft are vended in pairs, 
perfectly fimilar; and are more valued than fingle 
ones of the fame quality. The blackeft are re- 
puted the beft. ‘They are in feafon from Novem- 
ber to February; for thofe caught at any other 
period are fhort-haired. The more long hair 
any fkin is poffeffed of, and the blacker it is, the 
more yaluable is the fur. The beft of all have 


none 


hone but long black hair. The glofs vanithes 
in old furs; and dyed Sables always lofe their 
luftre; though the Chinefe have a certain method 
of dying them, which not only affords a perma- 
nent colour, but preferves the glofs. White Sa- 
bles being extremely rare, are therefore purchafed 
only as curiofities; and fome, which are yellow- 
ifh, are bleached on the fnow during the fpring. 

The common Sables are but little fuperior, in 
their colour and hair, to the marten. The Ame- 
rican fur is more gloffy than the Siberian, and of 
a bright chefnut colour; but of a coarfe quality, 
and therefore little efteemed. 

SaBizt, Mouse. See Mouse. 

SACA. An appellation by which fome natu- 
ralifts exprefs a beautiful fpecies of wild cat found 
in Madagafcar. 

SACER. A name by which Gaza, and fome 
other ichthyologifts, exprefs that {pecies of labrus 
diftinguifhed by Artedi under the appellation of 
the red forked-tail labrus, called anthias pifcis 
by the generality of writers. 

SACHET, or SACHETTUS. A marine 
fifh bearing a {trong refemblance to the common 
river-pearch both in fhape and colour, and having 
the fame black oblique tranfverfe lines on it’s 
fides; being apparently the fame with the channa- 
della of Bellonius, Rondeletius, and other ich- 
thyologifts. It is found in the Mediterranean ; 
and commonly fold in the markets at Rome, 
Venice, and other parts of Italy. It’s flefh is 
accounted delicate and well-flavoured. See 
CHANE. 

SACRE. A term by which fome ornitholo- 
gifts expres a fpecies of falcon. The names in- 
deed of this kind have been multiplied beyond 
the neceffary limits, and it is difficult to affign 
the Sacre any certain rank. According to Ray, 
it is a longer bird than the common falcon; it’s 
head is flat, and of a greyifh colour; it’s eyes are 
large; and it’s beak 1s blueifh. It’s back and 
wings are brown; it’s breaft is white variegated 
with brown fpots; it’s thighs are white on the in- 
fide; it’s tail is variegated with kidney-fhaped 
{pots; and it’s wings are very long. _ 

The young birds of this fpecies, which are called 
fori, differ confiderably in their plumage from 
thofe of a more advanced age. See Fatcon. 

SAGOUIN. A very beautiful fmall fpecies 
of monkey, defcribed by Clufius; apparently the 
fame with the Cagui Minor of Marcerave, and 
the Simia Jacchus of Linnzus. hiss 

Clufius fays that it is about the fize of a fquir- 
rel; that it’s head refembles a lion’s; and that it 
is very tender and delicate, and impatient of the 
flighteft injury. 

SAGREE. An appellation by which fome 
ichthyologifts exprefs the galeus fpinax. 

SAI. <A term fometimes ufed to denote the 
capuchin monkey. 

SAIGA. A name by which fome naturalifts 
denominate the goat. 

SAL-MARINUS. A truttaceous fifh of the 
umbla kind, nearly approaching to that fpecies 
called the reutele; and by fome authors fufpected 
not to be effentially different from that fifh. It 
is very fcarce, and much valued for the table. It 
delights in clear ftony rivers of a fharp current, 
and feeds on fmall fith. It’s weight feldom ex- 
ceeds one pound. — It’s tail and fins are red it’s 
fides and belly are alfo reddith; and it’s back is of 


an orange colour, or a reddifh yellow with fome | 


yellow fpots. The fcales are moderately large, 
and not eafily removed. 

Artedi diftinguifhes the Sal-Marinus by the 
appellation of the fork-tailed Salmon, with a 
yellow back and yellow fpots. 

SALACIA. A genus of infeéts of the gym- 
narthria kind; the body of which is ovato-ob- 
long; and the tentacula are numerous, and dif- 
pofed in fmall clufters. Some authors call this 
genus priapus marinus, and mentula marina. 

SALACSAE. A Philippine appellation for 
a bird by whofe flight the natives pretend to di- 
vine future events. It is of a {mall fize, varioufly 
coloured, and has a long and large beak. 

SALAMANDER. A name by which natu- 
ralifts exprefs feveral fpecies of the lizard kind; 
but the principal are the Salamandra terrefiris, 
and the Salamandra aquatica. 

SALAMANDER, Lanp; the Salamandra T.a- 
certa of Linnzus. This creature has been the 
fubje& of much fiction; and vulgar prejudices 
have always made a wrong eftimate of it’s proper- 
ties. The ancients defcribed a kind of lizard un- 
der this appellation, which they afferted was bred 
from heat, could fubfift amidtt fire, and even 
derived it’s proper nourifhment from that ele- 
ment. As they obferved every other element, the 
air, the earth, and the water, to be inhabited, 
fancy was fet to work in order to invent an in- 
habitant of fire, that thus every part of nature 
might be peopled. It will be almoft needlefs to 
affirm, that no fuch creature does exift; and that, 
of all others, the modern Salamander has the leaft 
affinity to fuch an abode, 

It is doubtful whether the animal which now 
goes by the name of the Salamander be the fame 
with that defcribed by Pliny: however, fuffice it 
to obferve, that the Salamander of the moderns is 
an animal of the lizard kind; and that under this 
name is comprehended a large tribe. No lefs 
than feven different forts of thefe creatures have 
been defcribed by Seba; and, in order to form 
fome idea of the peculiarity of their figure, we 
may fuppofe the tail of a lizard applied to the 
body of a frog. The Salamander, like the frog, 
has it’s eyes placed towards the back of the head; 
like that animal alfo, it’s fnout is round; and 
it’s belly is thick and fwollen. The claws of it’s 
toes are fhort and feeble; it’s fkin is rough; and 
it’s tongue, unlike that of the finalleft of the li- 
zard kind, is fhort, and adheres to the under-jaw. 

But it is not in it’s external conformation alone 
that this animal differs from the reft of the lizard 
tribe. In it’s nature itis diffimilar, being a heavy, 
torpid creature; whereas the lizard tribe are ac- 
tive, reftlefs, and vivacious: and it farther differs 
from lizards, in being produced alive from the 
body of it’s parent, and compleatly formed the 
moment of it’s exclufion. It varies alfo in it’s 
general reputation of being venomous, though 
the truth of it’s malignity has never yet been af- 
certained. 

Indeed many of the lizard kind have been 
reckoned poifonous; but it were to be withed that 
mankind, for the fake of their own happinefs, 
would examine into the foundation of this re- 
proach. Certain it is that their deformity is the 
only caufe of offence in thofe fpecies which are 
known in this country; and until our prejudices 
are removed refpecting their : ialignity, we de- 
prive ourfelves of that pleafure which might refult 
from a contemplation of creatures which, though 

ufelefs, 
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ufelefs, tend to animate the general fcene of na- 
ture, and ferve to link one clafs of beings with 
another. 

With regard to the Salamander, the whole tribe, 
from the moron to the gekko, are faid to be ve- 
nomous to a high degree; yet, when experiments 
have been tried, no kind of provocation could 
excite thefe animals to the rage of biting. They 
feem timid and inoffenfive, living only on worms 
and infects; they are deftitute of fangs; and their 
teeth are fo very minute, as fcarcely to be able to 
inflict a wound. But as their teeth are evidently 
incapable of offending, the inhabitants of thofe 
countries where they are found have recourfe to a 
venomous flaver which they fuppofe iffues from 
the mouths of thefe animals. They alfo tell us 
of a venom which proceeds from their claws. 
¥ven Linnzus feems to acknowledge the fact; 
but thinks it probable that this venom may ra- 
ther proceed from their urine. 

With refpeé to it’s powers of mifchief, the 
gekko is the moft remarkable of all animals of the 
Salamander kind: neverthelefs, even thofe perfons 
who calumniate this creature the moft, acknow- 
ledge it’s friendly difpofition towards the human 
fpecies; and, though furnifhed with the moft 
deadly venom, it is never known to bite. To 
pronounce on the noxious or inoffenfive qualities 
of animals, without fome degree of experience, 
is undoubtedly abfurd; but, from an infpection 
of the teeth of lizards, as well as a knowledge of 
the harmlefs qualities of fuch as are found in Eu- 
rope, it is probable that the gekko has been un- 
juttly ftiomatized, and that it’s figure has involved 
it in the common reproach with ferpents. 

The Salamander beft known in Europe is from 

echt to eleven inches long, ufually black, fpotted 
with yellow; and, when taken in the hand, feels 
cold to.a high degree. The idle report of it’s 
being inconfumable by fire has caufed many of 
thefe poor animals to be burnt. When thrown 
into that all-devouring element, the creature is 
obferved to burft through the intenfe heat of it’s 
fituation, and to eject it’s fluids; and this, we are 
gravely told in the Philofophical Tranfactions of 
our own country, is the method which this ani- 
mal adopts to extinguifh the flames. 
- The internal conformation of the Salamander 
is not effentially different from other animals of 
the lizard kind: it is furnifhed with lungs, which 
affift it in the act of refpiration; as alfo with a 
heart having it’s communications open, fo that 
the creature cannot eafily be deftroyed by water. 
The ovary of the female is double the fize of that 
common to others of this tribe; and the male is 
furnifhed with four tefticull, inftead of two. But, 
what deferves particular notice, is the manner of 
this animal’s bringing forth it’s young alive. 
‘ The Salamander,’ fays an ingenious author, 
begins to fhew itfelf in fpring, and chiefly dur- 
ing heavy rains. When the warm weather re- 
turns, it difappears; and never quits it’s hole ei- 
ther during great heats or fevere colds, both which 
are equally inimical to it’s pleafure or exiftence. 
When taken in the hand, it appears like a lump 
of ice; it confequently loves the fhade, and is 
found at the roots of old trees furrounded with 
brufh-wood at the bottom. It is fond of running 
along new-plowed grounds; probably in queft of 
worms, it’s ordinary food. One of thefe (conti- 
nues our author) I took alive fome years ago in 
a ditch which had been lately made: I laid it at 
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the foot of the ftairs on coming home, and there 
it difgorged from it’s throat a worm three inches 
long, that lived for an hour after, though wounded, 
as I fuppofe, by the teeth of the animal. I after- 
wards cut up another of thefe lizards, and faw not 
lefs than fifty young ones come from it’s womb, 
all alive, and actively running about the room.’ 

Salamanders are all amphibious, or at leaft are 
found capable of fubfifting in either element. If 
thofe taken from the dry land are put into water, 
they will continue there in feeming health; and, 
on the contrary, fuch as are removed from the 
water will live on the land. In water, however, 
they exhibit a greater variety in their appearance. 
They fuftain the want of food in a furprifing man- 
ner: one of them, brought from the Eaft Indies, 
we are told, lived nine months without any other 
aliment than what it received from licking a lump 
of earth on which it was placed; another was kept 
by Seba in an empty phial for fix months, without 
any nourifhment whatever; and Rhedi mentions 
a large one brought from Africa, that lived for 
eight months without any food whatever. Indeed, 
both Salamanders and lizards are nearly in a ftate 
of torpidity during the winter feafon; and there- 
fore their great abftinence feems the lefs extraor- 
dinary. 

SALAMANDER, Water; the Lacerta Paluftris 
of Linneus. This animal, called alfo the water- 
newt or eft, is common in fifh-ponds and other 
{tagnant waters; and is diftinguifhed from all the 
others by the flatnefs of it’s tail. However, there 
are fome perfons who affirm, that there is no fpe- 
cific difference between the land and Water Sala- 
mander, but that their variations arife folely from 
the nature of their fituations. During the whole 
{pring and fummer, the Water Salamander changes 
it’s fkin every fourth or fifth day; and, in the win- 
ter feafon, every fifteen. This operation, which 
is performed by means of the mouth and claws, 
feems to be attended with much difficulty and 
pain. Their caft fkins are frequently feen floating 
on the furface of the water; the animals are alfo 
fometimes obferved with a part of their old fkins 
fticking to one of their limbs, from which they 
have not been able to difengage themfelves; and 
thus, in fome meafure, appearing crippled: this 
likewife often corrupts, and the leg drops off; but 
the animal does not feem to feel the want of it, 
for the lofs of a limb to all the lizard kind is but 
a trifling calamity. They live for feveral hours af- 
ter the lofs of their heads; even under diffection, 
all their parts appear to be animated a confider- 
able time, but their tails preferve their motion 
the longeft. Salt, however, feems to be more ef- 
ficacious in deftroying thefe animals than even 
the knife; for, on being fprinkled with it, their 
whole bodies emit a vifcous liquor; and the crea-~ 
tures expire in a very few minutes under every 
fymptom of extreme agony. 

SALAMANDRINO. An appellation given 
by fome of the Italian ichthyologifts to that fpe- 
cies of falmon which Salvian denominates Sal 
Marinus. 

SALAMGA. A Philippine name for a fpe- 
cies of fea-fwallow, the neft of which is efteemed 
as an ingredient in foups. 

SALAR. A term by which fome ichthyolo- 
gifts exprefs the trout; others, the falmon while 
very fmall. 

SALAYASIR. An appellation for a Philip- 
pine bird of the duck kind, common in thefe 
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iflands. It frequents the lakes and marfhes; it’s 
colours are extremely beautiful; and it is one of 
the fmalleft of the genus to which it belongs. 

SALMON. A genus of abdominales in the 
Linnean fyftem. According to Artedi, the di- 
ftinguifhing charaéters of this genus of fifhes are; 
that the branchioftege membrane on each fide 
contains eleven, twelve, or nineteen bones; the 
body of the fith is generally variegated with {pots ; 
the dorfal fins are placed nearer the head than the 
ventral ones; and the teeth, which are large, are 
arranged in the jaws and palate, and on the 
tongue: to which may be added, from Linnzus, 
that the pofterior dorfal fin is adipofe, and that 
the ventral fins have many rays. 

SatMon, Common; the Salmo Salar of Lin- 
neus. This is a northern fifh, being unknown 
in the Mediterranean, and other warm climates. 
It is found in France in fome of the rivers which 
empty themfelves into the ocean, and as far north 
as Greenland. In feveral countries thefe fifh 
conftitute a principal article of commerce, being 
cured different ways, by falting, pickling, and 
drying. There are ftationary fifheries of them 
in Iceland, Norway, and the Baltic: but the moft 
confiderable are at Coleraine, in Ireland; and at 
Berwick upon Tweed, in England. 

The Salmon was a fifh known to the Romans; 
for Pliny fpeaks of it as found in the rivers of 
Aquitaine; and Aufonius enumerates it among 
thofe of the Mofel: but the Greeks appear to have 
been unacquainted with it. According to it’s 
different ages, it receives diftinct appellations: 
thofe which are taken in the Ribble, in York- 
fhire, are called Smelts the firft year; Sprods, the 
fecond; Morts, the third; Fork-tails, the fourth; 
Half-fifh, the fifth; and in the fixth year, when 
they are fuppofed to have attained their proper 
erowth, they are deemed worthy of the name of 
Salmon. In all parts of Europe the fize of thefe 
fifh is nearly the fame; the lareeft weigh from 
thirty to forty pounds, though fome have been 
eaucht of the weight of feventy pounds each. 

The Salmon is a fith fo generally known, that 
a brief defcription of it’s figure and colours is fuf- 
ficient. The body is longifh, and covered with 
fall thin fcales; the head is fmall in proportion 
to the body; the fnout is fharp; and the tail is 
forked. The back is of a blueifh colour; and 
the other parts are generally white, intermixed 
with blackish or reddifh fpots, arranged in a very 
beautiful manner. The female may be diftin- 
euifhed from the male by having a longer and 
more hooked fnout, as well as dufkier {cales; and 
by the body being fpeckled all over with dark 
brown fpots. The belly is alfo more deprefied ; 
and contains lefs red. From the lower jaw of the 
male proceeds a bony griftle, refembling the beak 
of a hawk, which ferves as a defence againft fuch 
fith as would devour their fpawn: this excrefcence 
grows to the length of nearly two inches, and 
falls off when the fifh returns to the fea. The 
Salinon is likewife more fpotted in frefh water 
than in the fea: the teeth are {mali in proportion 
zo the body; and the gills are quadruple, with a 
broad cover full of red fpots. The flefh of the 
Salmon, when frefh killed, is not fo red as when 
boited or falted: it is tender, lufcious, falls into 
flakes, and is generally preferred to that of almoft 
any other fifth. About the time of fpawning, 
it becomes more infipid than at other feafons; 
and the fith lofes much of it’s beautiful colours, 
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The Salmon is thus cured. It is fplit, then rub= 
bed with fine falt; and, after lying in pickle for. 
fix weeks, is packed up with layers of coarfe brown. 
Spanifh falt in cafks, fix of which’make a ton: 
thefe are exported to Leghorn and Venice, at the 
price of twelve or thirteen pounds per ton, 
though formerly they fetched a much higher’ 
price. 

Salmon are equally natives of frefh and falt wa- 
ters; and quit the fea at certain feafons, in order 
to depofit their {pawn in fecurity in the gravelly 
beds of rivers remote from their mouths, They 
are often taken in the Rhine as high as Bafil-:” 


they gain the fources of the Lapland rivers, in ° 


{pite of their rapid courfes; and furpafs the per- 
pendicular falls of Leixflip, Kernerth, and Pont 
Aberglaftyn. 

Thefe fifh live for feveral years; and may be 
kept alive a confiderable time feparate from the 
water, 
dling age, tender, fhort, reddifh, and taken in 
fine clear running waters. As an aliment, the 
Salmon abounds with volatile falt, and oily and 
balfamic particles, which render it nutritive, 
{trengthening, and invigorating: it is diuretic, 
pectoral, and reftorative; but, if eaten too pro- 
fufely, it occafions vomitings and indigeftions; 
and, if too old, it proves dry and hard, and lies 
heavy on the ftomach. 

The Salmon-fifhery was very early deemed an 
article of great importance. In the 13th of Ed- 
ward I. an act was pafied to prevent the capture 
of thefe fifh, from the Nativity of our Lord to St. 
Martin’s Day, in che waters of the Humber, Oufe, 
Trent, Don, Arre, Derwent, Wharfe, Nid, Yore, 
Swale, and Tees; and fucceffive monarchs have 
provided for the fecurity of fifh in other rivers. 

The Salmon fry, or fmelts, leave the Merfey 
about May or June; and then weigh about two 
ounces each: they return about Auguft or Sep- 
tember, when their weight is from one pound and 
a half to two pounds. 

The Salmon ought to be kept a few days be- 
fore it is dreffed; for which reafon it is better 
when it has reached London than when caught in 
the Merfey. About the time of fpawning, it is 
lefs valued; and even the very colours, from their 
dulnefs, indicate the fifh to be out of feafon: then 
it is commonly denominated a Knipper. 

The Salmon inhabits the rivers for about fix 
months in the year: it enters the frefh water about 
December or January; and is fometimes caught 
in the Merfey in November, February,-or March, 
where it continues till the autumnal feafon, when 
it caits it’s fpawn, and foon after returns to the 
fea. But the very reverfe of this is reported of 
the Salmon peculiar to the river Ex, in Devon- 
fhire, and the rivers Ufk and Wye, in Mon- 
mouthfhire, where they are faid to be in feafon 
during the other fix months. | 

When the time of fpawning arrives the female 
feeks fome proper fituation in a gravelly bottom; 
where fhe works with her head, tail, belly, and 
fides, till fhe has formed a kind of nidus, ofthe 
fame dimenfions with herfelf; which done, fhe 
difcharges her fpawn, and rétires. Then the 
male, or milter, advances. This is no fooner 
over, than the female returns to the male; when 
they jointly endeavour to cover their brood with 
the gravel, in which they work with their nofes 
in the manner of hogs: after this they return to 
the deep, in order to recover their ftrength, which 
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they effect in about twenty days. At this time 
their flefh is of no value: and, to prevent their 
deftruction, the laws of this country inflict a pe- 
nalty on thofe who deftroy Salmon between the 
rith of Auguft and the 22d of November; but, 
perhaps, it would be better for the community if 
the reftrictions were laid from September to De- 
cember. | 

Nothing is more curious, with refpect to the 
hiftory of thefe fifh, than their furprifing agility in 
leaping over every obftacle which oppofes their 
paflage, either to or from the fea; for they are fre- 
quently feen to throw themfelves up cataracts and 
precipices many yards above the level of the wa- 
ter. They fometimes make feveral effays before 
they can accomplifh their point; and, when they 
have effected it, their deftruction has often been 
the confequence, from bafkets placed for their re- 
ception at the top of the fall. On the river 
Twy, in Pembrokefhire, there is a remarkable 
cataract, where the furrounding natives often 
ftand admiring the ftrength and agility of thefe 
creatures while endeavouring to recover the river 
from the fea; and on this account it is known in 
thofe parts by the name of the Salmon-leap. On 
the river Wear, near the city of Durham, there 
is another of this kind, fuppofed to be the beft in 
England. And there is a third in the river Don, 
at Old Aberdeen, where thefe fifh have been 
caught in fuch abundance, as to be deemed the 
principal trade of the place. 1a ul 

Whenever the paffage of Salmon to the fea is 
intercepted by wiers, or other fimilar contriv- 
ances, they foon grow fickly, lean, and languid; 
and, if caught in that condition, prove taftele(s 
and infipid: and the fecond year, unlefs they find 
accefs to the falt-water, pine away and die. Itis 
alfo obfervable, that thefe fifh are not only de- 
firous of returning back to the rivers in general, 
but to that very river where they were fpawned ; 
as evidently appears by an experiment made by 
fifhermen and others who have caught them when 
very fmali, and run a fmall ribband, tape, or 
thread, through the caudal fin; by which mark 
they have been affured that the identical fifh has 
been retaken at the fame place as it returned from 
the fea; and by this means have alfo difcovered 
that the growth of the Salmon is more rapid than 
that of any other fifh. 

The moft celebrated Salmon rivers in England 
are the Thames, the Severn, the Merfey, the 
Trent, the Medway, the Dee, the Ex, the Ufk, 
the Wye, the Lon, the Tyne, the Werkington, 
and the Weaver: however, the London markets 
are chiefly fupplied from the north, where thefe 
fith are not only more plentiful, but earlier in fea- 
fon than in the fouthern rivers. 

The Merfey greatly abounds with Salmon, 
which in {pring ftrive to afcend that arm of the 
fea, and with difficulty evade the nets of the fifh- 
ermen before they reach Warrington Bridge, 
where the river becomes narrower; and the land- 
owners having an exclufive right, each proprietor, 
by his agents, catches Salmon, amounting annu- 
ally to upwards of a thoufand pounds. By this 
capture the towns of Warrington, Manchefter, 
and Stockport, are well fupplied; and the over- 
plus is either fent to London by the ftages, or 
carried on horfeback to Birmingham and other 
inland towns. 

Having given a general hiftory of the Salmon, 
it will nor be amufs to notice the method of 
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catching it with the angle. And here it may be 
neceflary to premife, that this fifth does not conti- 
nue long in one place, but feems defirous of get- 
ting nearer and nearer to the fountain-head. It 
neither lurks near the bank, nor under the roots 
of trees, but fwims in the deep and broad parts of | 
the water, generally in the middle, and near the 
bottom. However, the Salmon {melts commonly 
lie in the rough and upoer parts of a gentle 
{tream, pretty near the middle, during the months 
of April and May; and nearer the fide earlier in 
the fpring, 

In the Hebrides, a raw cockle taken out of 
the fhell is found to be the moft alluring bait for 
Salmon; and with this the fifhers angle at the bot- 
tom, ufing arunning bullet. This method isalfo 
practifed with fuccefs in the river Medway, by 
letting the cockle fall into a fhallow, from whence 
there is a gradual defcent into a deep hole. In 
moft of the Salmon rivers on the continent, and 
particularly in France, they ufe prawns, or mufcles 
taken out of the fhell. 

In the month of Oétober, thefe fifhes afcend 
the {mall rivers as far as they are able, in order to 
depofit their fpawn; and at that feafon many get 
high up in the Merfey, where fome few are caught 
by angling: but the far greateft part of them are 
deftroyed with {pears, by poachers, though their 
flefh is at that time of very little value. Thus 
confiderable damage is done to the breed of Sal- 
mon, without any profpect of advantage to the 
perpetrators of this mifchief; a circumftance 
which inclines us to wifh that the laws were more 
ftritly enforced, and private property better af- 
certained, in order to the prefervation of thefe va- 
luable fifh. 

In England, the moft ufual baits for Salmon 
are lob-worms, fmall dace, gudgeons, bleaks, 
minnows, or two well fcoured dew-worms, which 
fhould be often varied, to gratify the humour of 
this capricious fifh; for what it delights in one 
day, it often defpifes the next; and indeed it is 
fometimes utterly impoffible for an angler to find 
a bait fuitable to it’s tafte. However, it gene- 
rally bites beft about three in the afternoon, in 
May, June, and July, efpecially if the weather 
happens to be clear, and there is a fmall breeze 
of wind ftirring; but there is ftill a greater pro- 
fpect of fuccefs if the wind and ftream happen to 
fet contrary ways. 

For the Salmon-fry, called alfo the Salmon- 
{melt, the propereft baits are ant-flies, brandlings, 
earth-bobs, gentles, black and dun gnats, fmall 
hackles of all colours, and dub’d flies, according 
to the feafon: they are alfo taken with various 
other forts of bait, particularly the red-worm. 
The places where they generally abound are the 
fcours near the deeps, or among woods or weeds. 
They always leave the Merfey in May or June. 

The chief Salmon-fitheries in Europe, are along 
the coafts of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The fifhing ufually begins about the firft of Ja- 
nuary, and ends on the eleventh of Auguft. Ie 
is performed with nets in thofe places where the 
rivers empty themfelves into the fea, and along 
the fea-coafts in the vicinity: becaufe thefe fith 
are obferved to croud thither from all parts in 
fearch of frefh water. ‘They are alfo fithed for 
higher up in the rivers, fometimes with nets, and 
at others with locks or wiers built for that pur- 
pofe; and fo contrived, that the fith, in paffine 
up the rivers, can open them with their heads; but 
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they are no fooner entered, than thefe openings 
fhut, and prevent their return. ‘Thus the Salmon 
are enclofed as in a refervoir, where they are eafily 
taken. 

Near Flixon, in Lancafhire, the inhabitants 
fifth for Salmon in the night-time, by the light of 
torches, or kindled ftraw; which the fifh miftak- 
ing for day-light, make towards, and are ftruck 
with fpears, or.taken in nets, which having been 
previoufly difpofed where the fire was intended 
to be kindled, are lifted up with a fudden jerk 
from the bottom. In fome parts of Scotland, 
meéen-on horfe-back enter the rivers; and when- 
ever they difcover any Salmon in the fhallows, 
fhoot them with fire-arms. It is alfo a common 
practice to dart thefe fifh as they attempt to pafs 
the wiers. 

The fifhing feafon commences in the Tweed 
on the 3oth of November; but the fifhermen make 
but little progrefs till after Chriftmas. It ends 
on Michaelmas-day ; but the corporation of Ber- 
wick, who are confervators of that river, indulge 
the fifhermen with fome additional days. 

There are no lefs than forty-one confiderable 
fifheries on the Tweed, extending upwards of 
fourteen miles from it’s mouth, which are rented 
for more than five thoufand pounds yearly. A 
misfortune, however, attends this river, which 
feems to require a parliamentary remedy; namely, 
that part of the fifhery belongs to Scotland, and 
part to Berwick; and, from an oppofition of in- 
terefts, they feldom unite in the prefervation of 
the fifh: fo that in fome fifheries they continue 
killing the Salmon during the whole winter, when 
the death of one fifh proves the deftruction of 
thoufands. About the month of July, the cap- 
ture in this river is prodigious: in a good fifhery, 
a boat’s load is often taken at a time; upwards of 
feven hundred fifh have been occafionally caught 
at one haul; and from fifty to a hundred is a very 
common draught. 

All fifhermen agree that no food is ever found 
in the ftomachs of thefe fifh. Itis probable that, 
during the time of fpawning, they may wholly 
neglect their aliment, as fea-lions and fea-bears 
are known to do for months together during their 
breeding feafon; and it may be obferved that, like 
thofe animals, Salmon return to the fea in a lean 
ftate, though they left it in very good condition. 
It is evident that they frequently vary their food, 
for anglers ufe both fifh and worms with good 
fuccefs; and fometimes a large, gaudy, artificial 
fly, proves a very tempting bait. 

Artedi enumerates ten fpecies of this genus; 
and Linnzus increafes the catalogue to twenty- 
nine, dividing them into four claffes. 

SaLMon, Atpine; the Salmo Alpinus of Lin- 
neeus. See CHARR. 

Satmon, Grey. See Grey. 

SALMON PEEL. An appellation given to 
a fifh very common in fome of the Welfh rivers; 
agreeing in the colour of it’s fiefh, and perhaps 
alfo in kind, with the common Salmon. 

SALMON SEWSE. A name by which the 
young fry of the falmon is fometimes expreffed. 

SALMON TROUT; the Salmo Trutta of 
Linnzus. This fifh, which is alfo denominated 
the trutta lacuftris, the bull-trout, and fcurff, 
differs from the Salmon in it’s tail being lefs bi- 
fid ; from the grey, in having a fhorter and thicker 
head; and from both, in being fmaller, feldom 
exceeding twenty inches in length. 


It’s flefh is | 
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| white, and lefs delicate than that of the falmon 


and the grey. . 

Thefe fith delight in deep holes, and ufually 
fhelter themfelves under the roots of trees. When 
watching for their prey, they generally make 
choice of that fide of the hole which is towards 
the ftream, that they may more readily catch 
whatever food the current brings down with it. 
They will rife at artificial flies like falmon; but 
their moft favourite baits are well-fcoured brand- 
lings, efpecially fuch as are bred in tanners 
yards. 

Salmon Trout continue in feafon during the 
whole fummer; and may be angled for either in 
the mornings or evenings. The angler muft 
keep out of fight, and let his line fall into the 


ftream without any lead except one fingle fhot;— 


and then it will be carried gradually into the 
place where the Trout refides. . 

This fith fometimes weighs about four pounds. 
The irides are filvery; the head is thick, fmooth, 
and dufky, with a glofs of blue and green; and 
the back is of the fame colour, except that it be- 
comes fainter towards the lateral line. The 
fides, as far as the lateral line, are marked with 
large, diftinét, irregular-fhaped fpots of black ; 
and the fides beneath the line, as well as the belly, 
are white. ‘The dorfal fin confifts of twelve rays, 
the pectoral of fifteen, the ventral of nine, and 
the anal of ten. 

The defcriptions of this fifh are frequently very 
obfcure. It’s name is varioufly applied: fome- 
times it is ufed to exprefs the young of the fal- 
mon; and at others it is given to a kind of pond- 
trout found in France, which frequently weighs 
upwards of thirty pounds. : 

SALPA; the Sparus Salpa of Linneus. A 
fifh caught in the Mediterranean, and commonly 
feen in the Italian markets. It is ufually about 
a foot in length, and fomewhat flatted; the body 
is confiderably thick; and the back is ftraighr. 
The fides are variegated with a number of fine 
gold-coloured lines running longitudinally; the 
intermediate fpaces between thefe, toward the 
back, being of a blueifh green, and white toward 
the belly. The mouth is extremely fmall ; and the 
teeth, which are thick and broad below, termi- 
nate in a double point. There is only one dor- 
fal fin, the anterior rays of which are prickly, and 
the hinder ones foft. 

Thefe fith generally frequent the fhores in 
large fhoals; but their flefh is held in little efti- 
mation. ' 

SALPUGA. See Souipuca. 

SAMLET; the Salmulus of Ray. A fith of 
the truttaceous kind, frequently found in the 
Wye, where it is called fkirling or lafpring; in the 
upper part of the Severn, and thofe rivers that 
join it; and in the north of England, in Wales, 
and in Seotland, where it is called par, brand- 
ling, or fingery. Is feldom exceeds feven inches 
in length. It’s fhape bears a {trong refemblance 
to that of the trout; but differs in the following 


_ particulars : the head is narrower, the mouth lefs, 


and the body deeper; it has fewer fpots, and thofe 
of a deader colour; the pectoral fins have gene- 
rally one large black fpot, attended fometimes 
with a finall one; whereas the pectoral fins of the 
trout are more varioufly marked. The tail is 
more bifid; the fpurious, or fat fin on the back, 
is never tipt with red; nor is the edge of the 
anal fin white: the fides under the: lines are yel- 
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lowith; and there are feveral blueith ftreaks near 


the lateral line, though thefe laft are fometimes 


found in young trouts: | ee 

Many have imagined this fith to be the fry of 
the falmon; but Pennant diffents from this opi- 
nion, for thefe judicious reafons: becaufe the fal- 
mon fry never continue in frefh water during the 
whole year, but difappear after the firft vernal 
flood that happens, which fweeps them into the 
fea: becaufe the growth of the falmon fry is fo 
tapid, that they foon exceed the bulk of the largeft 
Samlet: becaufe the falmon attains a confiderable 
bulk before it begins to breed, whereas the Sam- 
lets are found males and females, of the common 
fize, diftinguifhed by the milt and roe; and be- 
caufe they frequent the frefh waters at all times of 
the year, and even at feafons when the falmon fry 
have gained a confiderable fize. 

The Samlets fp2wn in November and Decem- 
ber; at which time thofe of the Severn pufh up 
towards the head of that fair river, quitting the 
leffer brooks; and, after having accomplifhed this 
momentous purpofe of their lives, they return 
again. 

SAND-EEL. An appellation by which fome 
authors exprefs the launce, or ammodytes. 

SAND-PIPER. A name given by Pennant 
to the tringa of Linnazus; becaufe moft of the 
fpecies belonging to this genus are found about 
the fhores, and have a whiftling or piping note. 

SAND-SWALLOW ; the Hirundo R iparia of 
Linneus. A very fmall bird, which builds in 
holes and fand-pits; and alfo in the banks of ri- 
vers, penetrating fome feet deep, and boring 
through the foil in a furprifing manner with it’s 
feet, claws, and bill. It forms it’s neft of hay, 
f{traw, and other materials; and lines it with fea- 
thers. It lays five or fix white eggs; and brings 
forth it’s young the earlieft of the {wallow tribe. 

The head and whole upper part of the body of 
this bird are moufe-coloured; the throat is white, 
encircled with a moufe-coloured ring; the belly 
is alfo white; and the feet are fmooth and black. 

SANDERLING; the Charadrius Caladris of 
Linneus. This bird is a native of fome parts of 
Lancafhire ; but is by far more numerous in Corn- 
wall, where whole flocks are feen together. It 
weighs little more than one ounce and a half; it’s 
length is eight inches; and the expanfion of it’s 
wings is fifteen. The body is of a more flender 
form than others of that genus; the bill is one 
inch long, weak, and black; the head and hind 

art of the neck are afh-coloured, marked with 
oblong black ftreaks; the back and fcapulars are 
of a brownifh grey hue edged with dirty white; 
the coverts of the wings, and the upper parts of 
the quill-feathers, are dufky ; and the whole un- 
der-fide of the body is white, but in fome flightly 
clouded with brown. The tail confifts of twelve 
fharp-pointed feathers of a deep afh-colour; and 
the legs are black. 

SANGUINEROLA. An Italian appellation 
for the phoxinus, or minnow; fo called from the 
blood-red colour which is confpicuous under it’s 
belly. Artedi makes it a fpecies of the cyprinus. 

SANGUISUGA. A name by which fome 
naturalifts exprefs the hirudo, or leech. 

SANS PAREILLE. The French term for a 
patticular fpecies of buccinum, the mouth of 
which opens a contrary way to that of the other 
buccina. This is a fingle {pecies among the re- 
cent fhélls of this genus; but, among the foffile 
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ones, we find feveral in England with this pecus 
liaritys)\ 

_SARACHINUS. An appellation given by 
fome ichthyologifts to the filh called by the ge- 
nerality of authors thriffa; in Eaelifh, the thad, 
or mother of herrings. 

Naturalifts have given names to the herring 
kinds according to their different growth and 
fize, and multiplied the fpecies much beyond the 
truth. Artedi obferves, that the agonus and Sa- 
rachinus are only herrings of different growth; 
and that the alaufa minor of ichthyologifts is fyno- 
nymous with agonus. 

SARACUS. A name by which fome writers 
exprels a fifh of the herring kind; called alfo ago- 
nus, and alaufa minor. 

SARDA. An appellation fometimes given 
to the fifh more ufually known by that of pela- 
mys, or pelamys Sarda; a creature refembling a 
young tunny, but furnifhed with longer and larger 
teeth, and without any fcales. 

SARDANUS. A fifth of the harengiform 
kind, caught in the Mediterranean, and common 
in the markets of Rome and Venice. The body 
is broader than that of the pilchard; the back is 
green; and the line running along the belly is 
confiderably fmoother than in that fifth. 

It is indeed eafy to diftinouifh this fith from 


the pilchard; but more arduous to explain in what 


refpect it differs from the common herring, except 
in fize: Willughby therefore feems to think it 
probable, that it is no diftinét fpecies of fith; but 
that the herring, like the pilchard, is always 
{maller in the Mediterranean than in the ocean. 

SARDELLA. An appellation whereby fome 
writers exprefs the pilchard of the Mediterranean; 
which they fuppofe to be different from that of 
the ocean, though in reality they appear to be the 
fame, except in fize; which circumftance origi- 
nates from their fituation. 

SARDINA. A name by which fome ichthy- 
ologitts exprefs the fmall pilchard of the Medi- 
terranean. 

SARFE. A term fometimes ufed to fignify 
the red-eye. 

SARGUS. A fifh well known to the ancients, 
and much efteemed for the delicacy of it’s fleth ; 
ftill caught in abundance in the Mediterranean 
and Adriatic. 

The fhape of the Sargus fomewhat refemmbles 
that of the fparus; but it’s nofe is longer, and 
more pointed, turning up a little; and it’s fore- 
teeth are fhaped like the human. It has no tu- 
bercles in the hind part of it’s jaws, as the fparus 
has; and it’s whole body is variegated with brown 
tran{verfe rings, refembling the variegations of 
the pearch. It has only one dorfal fin, the ante- 
ma rays of which are prickly, and the pofterior 
foft. 

SARGUS. A river-fith; called alfo gardon, 
fardus, and cephalus; and by many fuppofed to be 
little different from the common roach. In it’s 
general figure, it reiembles the chub; but it hasa 
{maller head, and a fomewhat broader body. The 
back 1s blueifh; the neck greenifh; and the belly 
white. It’s eyes are yellow; it is deftitute of 
teeth; and it is ufually leaner than the chub. 

This fifh is extremely brifk and lively; and is 
therefore ufed as an emblem of health among the 
French, who, in imitation of our proverb, § As 
found as a roach,’ fay, ‘ As found as a gardon.’ 
It is common in the rivers of France, Italy, and 
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Germany; and is efteemed pretty good for the 
table. 

SARIGOY. An appellation by which fome 

naturalifts denominate the creature more ufvally 
known by the name of the opoffum. 
' SARIO. A -diftinétive appellation for the 
falmon in the middle ftate of it’s growth; when 
it has paffed it’s younger ftate, in which it is pro- 
perly ftiled falar; and not yet arrived at maturity, 
when it obtains the name of falmo. 

SASSOROLLA. A peculiar fpecies of pi- 
geon; called alfo columba rupicola, or the rock- 
pigeon. It is fhaped like the common pigeon, 
but fmaller; it’s legs are red; and it’s back is of a 
variegated grey colour. It appears to be the ]i- 
via of fome writers. 

SAVAGE, Sphex. A genus of flies defcribed 
by Hill: the diftinétive characters of which are; 
that the mouth is formed of oblong jaws, without 
trunk or tongue; that the wings lie fmooth, and 
perfectly even; that the antlers have ten joints; 
and that the weapon at the tail is fimple, fharp, 
and hollow. No creature can difplay more pro- 
vident affection for it’s young than this; nor is 
any fo favage as to employ fimilar means for this 
purpofe. The manner of living is different in 
the various fpecies, and fo is the general form of 
the body; but the effential qualities appear innate, 
and inherent in all. 

They all. agree in being the fierceft of the fly 
kind; for they will attack infeéts much larger 
than themfelves. Their ftrength indeed is great; 
their jaws are hard and fharp; and their ftings are 
armed with a poifon which fuddenly proves fatal 
totheir opponents. The Savage feizes boldly on 
the creature it attacks, giving a ftroke with amaz- 
ing force, and then falling off to reft from the fa- 
tigue of the exertion, and to enjoy the victory: 
however, it keeps a fleady eye on the object it has 
ftruck till ic dies; and then drags it to it’s neft, 
for the ufe of it’s young. 

The number of infeéts which this creature de- 
ftroys is almoft beyond conception; fifty fcarcely 
ferve for a fingle meal; and the mangled remains 
about the mouth of it’s retreat fufficiently betray 
the fanguinary inhabitant.—The following are 
the two moft curious {pecies. 

SavacE, Coms-Foorep.; the Sphex Pedctinipes 
of Linneus. The antlers of this fpecies are com- 
pofed of oval joints; the fore-feet are formed like 
combs; and the body is clofely united to the 
trunk. The head is of a chefnut colour; the eyes 
are blue; the antennz are brown; the trunk is 
black and rough; and the feutcheon is grey. The 
body is fmooth and fhining, of a rufty iron co- 
lour, with bands of an orange yellow; the legs 
are of a blue grey; the wings are of a pale brown; 
and the fling, when protruded, is of a fine po- 
lifhed brown. 

This infect lives in caverns of the earth, in the 
fides of hills and cliffs, and in the mud walls of 
houfes. It lays it’s eggs in its cavern; and af- 
ter bringing a fufficient ftock of flaughtered in- 
fe&ts to the fpot for the fupport of it’s young 
when hatched, leaves them to their fate. 

SavaGE, Turner; the Sphex Spirifex of Lin- 
nzus. The body of this infeé is united to the 
trunk by ‘a long {mall thread; the antlers are 
compofed of ten joints; and the feet are jointed 
and hairy, each being furnifhed with two toes. 
The head is of a chefnut brown colour, with a 
tinge of blue; the eyes are black and large; the 
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feelers are blackifh; and the antlers are of 4 
ruddy brown hue. The trunk is of the colour 
of the antlers; the fcutcheon is yellow; and the 
thread which unites the two parts together is 
likewife of the fame hue. The body is ferrugi- 
nous; the legs are partly brown, and partly yel-: 
low; the wings are of a dufky brown hue; and 
the fting is yellow. , 

This creature forms a clofe fpiral retreat for it= 
felf in fome mud wall; at the mouth of which it 
commonly watches for it’s prey. The havock it 
makes among infects is really incredible; and 
part of it’s hiftory is ftrangely replete with horror. 
It lays it’s eggs in the back of a living caterpil- 
Jar; which hatching, eat that creature up even 
while itfelf is feeding. 

SAVANNAH BIRD. A fmall American 
bird, about four inches long, and feven broad; 
with a fhort, thick, fharp bill. The top of the 
head, together with the upper part of the neck 
and back, are of a dark brown colour mixed with 
whitifh and ruddy-coloured plumage; the lower 
part of the neck and the breaft are of a lighter 
brown, tending to the colour of ochre; the belly 
is white; and the feet are alfo whitish. 

This bird never perches on trees, but fits on the 
erouna like a lark. ne 

SAUEL. A Portuguefe appellation for a 
fpecies of fith frequently caught on the coafts of 
China, called by the natives Xiyu. During the 
months of April and May, vaft numbers of them 
are taken in the river Kiang, near Nankin; when 
one of the moft honourable of the Emperor’s eu- 
nuchs takes care to have feveral veffels laden with 
them, which being put into the fhips alive, are 
buried as it were in ice provided for that purpofe; 
and in this manner preferved for the f{ummer pro- 
vifion of the court. 

SAVELIN. A truttaceous fith of the umbla 
or umbra kind, caught in the Danube and fome 
other large rivers. The back is black; the fides 
are marked with yellow fpots; the fcales are very 
{mall ; and on the head there is a very remarkable 
feries of fpotted lines, running into a fingular 
figure, furrounding the eyes, and afterwards reach- 
ing to the angle of the gills. 

This fifh is commonly about one foot long; 
fometimes weighs from fix to eight pounds; and 
is much efteemed for it’s fine flavour. 

SAURUS. An appellation given by fome 
ichthyologifts to the lacertus or longer gar-fith ; 
called aguglia imperiale by the Italians, and gir- 
rock by Englifh fithermen. 

Saurus is alfo ufed by Salvian and fome other 
writers to fionify a fifh of the cuculus kind, re- 
fembling the mackerel both in figure and tafte, and 
more ufually ftiled the trachurus. 

SAW-FISH ; the Squalus Priftis of Linnzeus, 
A fifh which receives it’s Englifh name from the 
figure of it’s fnout, refembling a large toothed 
faw. According to the Artedian fyftem, it isa 
{pecies of fqualus; and is diftinguifhed from the 
other f{pecies of the fame genus by the appellation 
of the fqualus with a long, pointed, and flatted 
fnout, dentated on each fide. 

From it’s prodigious magnitude, this fifth has 
been accounted, though improperly, a fpecies of 
whale ; for it is in reality of the fame genus with 
the galerus or Lound-fifh.. The back is afh-co- 
loured ; and the belly is white. The head is cor- 
diform, and flatted; the mouth is placed far be- 
low the end of the fnout, and in the upper part of 
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the head, as in the zygeena; and the lis are rough | gills; the fcales are large and thin; and the lower 


and fharp like a file, which fupply the place of 
teeth. The head is terminated by a long flat 
bony fubftance, furnifhed with jaggs or points on 
each fide, like the deep teeth of a faw; of which 
there are from twenty to thirty on each fide. This 
fubftance is fometimes five feet long. 

The Saw Fith, which is a native of the Atlantic 
Ocean, has a round body, gradually leffening 
towards the tail. , 

SAW-FLY. A genus of two-winged flies, 
whofe mouth is formed of faws; the wings le 
plain; the fcutcheon has two fmall, diftant, ele- 
vated points, on it’s hinder part; and the weapon 
at the tail, which is fhort, is formed of two plates 
jagged like a faw, and hollowed longitudinally in 
the female, but plain in the male. 

Saw-Fiy, Mournine; the ‘Tenthredo Luc- 
tuofa of Hill. The antlers of this fpecies have 
feven joints; the head and trunk are red; and 
the body is black. The eyes are blue; the feel- 
ers are fhort and pale; and the fcutcheon 1s of a 
deep red colour, the points which appear on it 
being blue. The legs are grey, and furnifhed 
with two claws; the wings are of a pale yellowifh 
brown colour, with little yellow prominences on 
the ribs, and an edge of deeper yellow; the tail 
is of a deep brown hue; and the fing or faw, 
which is flatted and thin, is of a chefnut brown. 

This is the Tenthredo Alni of Linnzeus; a 
pretty, quiet, melancholy fly, found among alder 
plantations; and often fatally entangled in the 
clammy juice that iffues from their leaves. It 
originates from a yellow worm with a black head, 
and twenty minute feet. During the winter, it 
Jies buried in the earth, where it undergoes it’s 

-transformations; and comes abroad in May in it’s 
full perfection and beauty. 

Saw-Fiy, Mortrep; the Tenthredo Varie- 
gata of Hill, and Sylvatica of Linneus. This 
fingular and delicate fly frequents damp woods 
and moors during the months of Auguft and 
September. The head is of a fhining blue co- 
lour; the eyes are green; the antlers are amber- 
coloured, and compofed of more than twenty 
joints; the feelers are fhort and brown; and the 
jaws are of a yellow brown hue. The trunk is 
iron grey, mottled with irregular {pots of gold ; 
the fcutcheon is entirely raven grey, with black 
points ; the body is of a deep black colour above, 
and raven grey below; the legs are of a fine vivid 
yellow, with black claws; the wings are brown, 
with dufky edges; and the tail is amber-coloured. 

This creature generally lives in buthes, feeding 
on their juices and fap ; and when the female lays 
her eggs, an acid mucilaginous juice flows out 
with them, which perverts the courfe of the fap 
in the plant, and occafions a kind of gall. 

SAYACU. A Brazilian bird, about the fize 
ofthe chafinch. It’s body is entirely of a greyifh 
green colour; it’s back and wings are of the moft 
vivid beauty; and it’s eyes and beak are black. 

SAYAN. An appellation by which fome au- 
thors exprefs that fpecies of fea-fwallow whofe 
neft is fo famous as an ingredient in foups. 

SCAD; the Scomber Trachurus of Linnzus. 
This fifth, called alfo the horfe-mackerel, is about 
fixteen inches long; the nofe is fharp; the eyes 
are large ; the irides are filvery; the lower jaw is 
fomewhat longer than the upper ; and the edges 
of both are rough, but deftitute of teeth. A 

large black {pot appears on the covers of the 
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half of the body is quadrangular, and marked on 
each fide with a row of thick ftrong fcales extend- 
ing to the tail. The firft dorfal fin confifts of 
eight ftrong fpines; the fecond, which rifes ex- 
actly behind it, is compofed of thirty-four foft 
rays, and reaches almoft to the tail; the pectoral 
fins, which are long and narrow, confit of twenty 
rays; and the ventral contain fix branchioftege 
rays. The vent is fituated in the middle of the 
belly ; and the tail is much forked. The head 
and upper part of the body are varied with blue 
and green; and the belly is filvery. The flefh, 
which is firm and well-tafted, has the flavour of 
mackerel. 

SCALLOP. A genus of fhell fith, whofe ani- 
mal is a tethys, growing to a large fize; and 
which is dredged up, pickled and barrelled for 
fale. The fhell is bivalve, one of the fhutters 
being concave, the other plane or flat. The 
hinge is flightly bent from the concave fhell, and 
thence carried over a part of the plain fhell; and 
in the middle, as well as in the intermediate fpace, 
it is firmly connected to a cartilage. In the cen- 
tre of the hinge is placed another fhort, black, 
and very {trong inftrument of a fimilar kind. 

Hence we may perceive to what that remark- 
able power this animal poffeffes of opening aad 
fhutting it’s fhell is to be afcribed ; and it is very 
poMible that, by the affiftance of fuch a very 
{trong apparatus of tendons or ligaments, it may 
be enabled to move the plane fhell in fo fwift and 
regular, and at the fame time fo forcible a man- 
ner, as to forward it’s progreflive motion; and 
probably it may fupply the place of a wing to 
beat again{ft the water, as the pinion of a bird 
again{t the air. Thus, what the ancients have 
fo frequently faid of this creature’s moving fo ra- 
pidly from one place to another, may be literally 
true ; though modern obfervers have failed to re- 
mark this peculiarity in the like full extent with 
thofe of antiquity. See Pecren. 

SCARABEUS, the Beetle. An extremely 
numerous clafs of infects, belonging to the order 
of coleoptera in the Linnzean fyftem, diftinguifhed 
by clavated and fiffile antennz, and by having the 
fore-legs generally dentated. Linneus diftri- 
butes them into fuch as have a horned thorax; 
thofe having an unarmed thorax, and a horned 
head; and fuch as have feet without claws, with 
an unarmed head and thorax. This great natu- 
ralift enumerates eighty-feven different {pecies. 

In order to give a diftinct idea of the difference 
of the fpecies, Lifter arranges them into a kind of 
method. The firft general diftinGtion is into 
thofe which live on the land, and fuch as live in 
the water; of each of which there is a large num- 
ber. TVhofe Beetles which inhabit the land, fome- 
times have their antennz laminated at the end; 

‘others have them fharp-pointed. In fome the 
cafes of the wings are perfect; in others, they ap- 
pear mutilated. Some have the antenne inferted 
into a kind of promufcis, and thefe are called by 
the ancients gurguliones; in others, there is only 
one juncture of this member in the middle. In 
fome, there are feveral near the extremity; others 
have a fharp-pointed inftrument at the head, and 
are denominated cimices. For a defcription of 
the moft curious Scarabezi, fee Bretue. 

ScaRaBéus 1s alfo an appellation by which 
fome ichthyologifts exprefs that {pecies of fparus 
called otherwife the cantharus. 

SCARE-CROW. 
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SCARE-CROW. A bird of the larus or fea- 
gull kind; called by ornithologifts larus niger, 
and by Linnzeus Sterna Fiffipes. This bird, which 
is equal in fize to the blackbird, has very long 
wings; the head, neck, breaft, and belly, as far as 
the vent, are black; and, beyond it, white. The 
male has a white {pot under it’s chin; the back 
and wings are of a deep afn-colour; the tail is 
fhort and forked; and the legs are fhort and red. 
It’s flefh is reckoned wholefome food. 

Thefe birds frequent frefh waters, breeding on 
the banks of rivers, and laying three fmall eges 
of a deep olive-colour fpetted with black. Dur- 
ing the {pring and fummer they are very nume- 
rous in the fens of Lincolnfhire, where they make 
an inceffant noife; and birds of this fpecies are 
alfo fometimes obferved at a confiderable diftance 
from land. 

SCARLET GRAIN. An appellation by 
which fome authors exprefs the kermes; but more 
commonly reftained to an animal found in Po- 
land, about the fize of a pepper-corn, and of a 
roundifh fhape. It’s colour is a deep purple, 
tinged with blue; it {ticks to the root of the tree 
on which it feeds; and, when gathered for ufe, is 
found in a rough cup, fomewhat refembling that 
of an acorn. 

Thefe grains appear to be excrefcences on the 
root where they produce their young; which at 
firft are evidently real infects, having fmall long- 
ifh flacted bodies confifting of feveral fegments, 
fix fhort flender legs, and two feelers. Thefe are 
of a lighter purple than the parent from which 
they fpring. When they have acquired their full 
fize, they fix themfelves to the root of the plant 
where they remain. The male is a two-winged fly. 

SCARUS. A marine fifh, a fpecies of the 
labrus in the Linnzan fyftem; refpecting which 
feveral remarkable things have been afferted by 
the ancients, fuch as it’s poffeffing the quality of 
rumination like oxen. This Ariftotle, Pliny, 
Oppian, and others, affirm; but none of them 
from their own perfonal knowledge; they feem 
only to have gathered it from hearfay, or elfe to 
have borrowed it from each other. 

It has alfo been alledged, that this is the only 
fith which feeds on herbs; and it has likewife been 
thought that this is the only one which ever 
fleeps. But all thefe attributes are either exag- 
gerated, or totally deftitute of truth; for the Sca- 
rus poffefles few fingularities which are not com- 
mon to other fifh. 

The modern ichthyologifts have defcribed 
three fpecies of this fifh; the Scarus Onias, the 
Scarus Varius, and the Scarus Bellonii. The two 
former were mentioned by Rondeletius; but the 
latter was noticed by Bellonius, and feems to have 
been the very fith which the ancients knew by 
this appellation. 


The Scarus Onias is a marine fifh, found among - 


rocks, and near the fhores: it’s fcales are large, 
and very thin; it’s back is of a blackifh blue co- 
lour; it’s belly is of a fine white, and an oblong 
and rounded fhape; it’s teeth are broad, fome.. 
what refembling the human; it’s eyes are large ; 
and it’s head over the eyes is of a fine ftrong and 
clear blue colour. 

The Scarus Varius is of the fhape and propor- 
tions of the former; but it’s eyes and belly are of a 
purple colour. 
ftrong blue; andthe reft of the body is of a green- 
ifh or blueifh black. The fcales are {potted and 


Tt’s tail is of a fine clear and. 


fpeckled with dufky fpots. The teeth are broad 
in the upper jaw, and fomewhat pointed in thé 
lower; from the head to the tail, along the ridge¢ 
of the back, runs a row of fhort fpines, connected 
at their bottoms by a membrane ; and in the mid= 
dle of the belly there are feveral purple fpots. 

The Scarus Belloni differs from both thefe. 
It’s colour is a mixture of blueith and red; it’s 
fcales are broad and thin ; and it has two tranfverfe 
protuberances near the fides of the tail. The 
body is rounded, and moderately long; the teeth 
are {trong, obtufe, and well adapted for their of- 
fice, which is that of tearing off the rough fea- 
herbs from the rocks, and chewing them for food ; 
and the dorfal fin is fingle and prickly. 

This fith is efteemed peculiarly delicate when 
eaten with the entrails and their contents; but 
otherwife, it is infipid. ‘The Grecian epicures 
formed a luxurious difh of the liver and ftomach, 
difregarding the reft of the body. 

SCAULEZ. An appellation fometimes given 
to a Mediterrranean fifh, called alfo hepfetus and 
anguella. 

SCAUP DUCK; the Anas Marila of Lin- 
nzus. A bird of the duck kind, varying confi- 
derably in it’s colours ; fo that, in a flock of forty 
or fifty, perhaps two exactly fimilar cannot be 
found. «Willughby informs us, that this fpecies 
receives it’s name from it’s feeding on fcaup, or 
broken fhell fifth. See Duck. 

SCARONE. A term by which Salvian and 
fome others exprefs the picked dog-fifh, or hound; 
the Galeus Spinax of the Latinifts. It isa f{pecies 
of fqualus, diftinguifhed by the roundnefs of it’s 
body, and by having no pinna ani, 

SCELAZIUS. An appellation given by Dr, 
Hill to a genus of animalcules with vifible legs. 
Thefe creatures are common in ditch-water; and 
their motions are confiderably flower than thofe 
of other animals of the fame kind. 

SCH/ENICLOS. A bird defcribed by Bel- 
lonius, which feems to be the fame with the {fea- 
lark or ftint. 

SCHAFFILT. A name given by fome orni- 


.thologifts to a very fmall owl, the no¢tua minor 


of authors in general; a bird not larger than the 
thrufh, with bright yellow-coloured eyes, large 
ears, and feet feathered down to the toes. It is 
a native of the forefts of Germany. 

SCHEAT. An appellation by which fome 
authors exprefs the gentling; a fifth of the chub 
kind, caught in the Danube and other large rivers 
of Germany; and called by Gefner and Aldro- 
vandus the Capito Czruleus. 

Artedi diftinguifhes it by the name of the Si- 
lurus with four beards atthe mouth. This isthe 
effential character in which it differs from the 
lake, another fifh of this kind, with only one 
beard. 

SCHELLENT. A fpecies of duck which 
frequents the fea-coafts; about the fize of the 
common breed; and differing from the capo roffo 
in being much larger; as alfo in having yellow 
irides, though their general colours correfpond. 

SCHELLEY. A provincial appellation for 
the fifh more ufually denominated guiniad. It is 
the lavareto and ferra of fome ichthyologifts; and 
is caught in the lakes of Cumberland, and fome 
other places. See Guintap. 

SCHILUS. A name by which fome ichthyo- 
logifts exprefs the lucioperca, or pike-fifh. See 
Pike. 
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SCHOMBURGER;; the Oriolus Melancholi- 
éus of Linnzeus. This bird, which was firft de- 
{cribed by Edwards, is a native of the Spanith 
Weft Indies. The bill, which is pretty long and 
thick, is of a dufky flefh-colour; the eyes are ha- 
zel; and the fides of the head and throat, for a 
fall {pace above the bill, are black; which co- 
lour extends downwards on each fide of the neck 
almoft to the rife of the wings. The top of the 
head, the upper fide of the neck, the back, and 
coverts of the wings, are brown, fpotted with 
black; and the quill-feathers of the wings and tail 
are dufky, edged with a bright reddifh brown. 
The whole under-fide, from the throat to the co- 
verts beneath the tail, is of a lively light reddith 
brown colour; the breaft and belly are fpotted 
with black, the whole plumage being black inthe 
middle, and brown round the borders. The legs 
and feet are of a reddifh fiefh-colour; and yshe 
claws are brown, the hind claw being unufually 
lone. 

SCHRAITSER. A Danubian fith, bearing a 
{trong refemblance to the ruff, or fmall gilded 
pearch. It is commonly about three inches long; 
the tail is bifid; the dorfal fin is compofed of thirty 
rays, eighteen of which are rigid and prickly, the 
remainder being foft and flexile; the upper jaw 
has a membrane fomewhat like a lip depending 
from it; and the covertures of the gills terminate 
in a fpine or prickle. The membrane of the 
back-fin is variegated with black fpots. It’s gene- 
ral colour is paler than that of the pearch; and 
it’s flefh is much efteemed. 

SCLENA. A diftiné genus of fifhes in the 
Linnzan diftribution, of the general order of tho- 
racici: the characters of-which are; that the oper- 
cula of the gills are fcaly; and that there are fix 
branchioftegous rays, and a groove in the back to 
receive the dorfal fin. The umbra conftitutes 
one fpecies of this genus. 

According to Artedi, the characters of this ge- 
nus are the following. The whole head and co- 
vertures of the gills are fcaly; and one of the la- 
mine of thefe coverings is ferrated at the edge. 
The body is comprefied and broad; the back is 
acute; the teeth are arranged only in the jaws and 
fauces, the palate and tongue being bare; there is 
only one fin on the back, but it is bifid, and fo 
deeply divided at the middle, that it feems to 
form two; the tail is not forked, but even at the 
extremity; and the appendices of the pylorus are 
feven or eight in number. Five fpecies of this 
genus are found in the Mediterranean. 

The word Scizna is of Greek origin, and de- 
rived from Skia, Umbra. ‘The genus receives it’s 
name from the dufky, fhadowy colour of it’s body. 

SCINCUS, the Skink. A fpecies of lizard, 
called alfo the land-crocodile, and well known by 
the faculty as an ingredient in feveral compofi- 
tions. It refembles the fmaller {pecies of lizards, 
being feldom more than fix inchesinlength. The 
colour is a filvery grey; the body is covered with 
fcales; the tail is rounded; the head is of an ob- 
long figure; the nofe is fharp; and the feet ap- 
pear as if alated, having five toes each, armed 
with very fharp claws. ‘This creature is common 
in Egypt and Arabia. 

The dried fiefh of the Scincus is ftronely recom- 
mended as a fubftitute for that of vipers, poflei- 


. fing all it’s virtues in the moft exalted degree. It 


is efeemed diuretic, alexipharmic, and reftora- 

tive, as well as powerfully provocative. The 

Egyptians cut the flefh to pieces, and boil it 
Vou. Il, 


down toa ftrong broth or jelly; in which form ie 
may have fome efficacy, though it’s virtues feem 
to be greatly exaggerated. , 

SCNIPS. An appellation by which fome na- 
turalifts exprefs a fmall fpecies of enat commonly 
found on the oak-tree, feeding on the juices of 
it’s leaves, which it fucks by the application of 
it’s fharp trunk. This infect is fuppofed to ori-+ 
ginate from the fmall oblong white worm which 
lodges in the oak-apple. . 

SCOLOPAX. A genusof grallein the Lin- | 
nzean fyftem: the characters of which are; that the 
beak is roundifh, obtufe at the end, and longer 
than the head; that the noftrils are linear; that 
the face is covered with feathers; and that the feet 
are furnifhed with four toes, the hinder one con- 
fitting of feveral joints. 

Linnzeus enumerates eighteen fpecies; among 
which are placed the curlew, whimbrel, {nipe, 
godwit, and woodcock. 

Scotopax is alfO an appellation by which fome 
authors exprefs the trumpet-fifh. 

SCOLOPENDRA. An infecé&t with a long 
flender body, very fmooth, of a yellowifh or red- 
difh colour, furnifhed with a vaft number of legs, 
and having two long antennz and a bifid tail. 

In the Linnzan fyftem, the Scolopendra is a 
genus of the order of aptera: the charafters of 
which are; that the animal has as many feet on 
each fide'as the body contains feements; that the 
antennz are fetaceous; that it has two articulated 
palpi; and that the body is depreffed. Linnzus 
enumerates eleven {pecies. 

From the Philofophical Tranfaétions we learn 
that there is a fpecies of this animal which natu- 
rally fhines in the dark, after the manner of a 
elow-worm, but with a fainter and more general 
light. Every part of the body of this infect will 
emit fparks in the dark, if preffed. It is covered 
with a foft down, or fhort fine hair; among which 
a vaft number of long fharp prickles are inter- 
fperfed, about the fame length as the hair, but as 
{tiff as the briftles of a hog, fharp-pointed, and 
black. The tail, or fmaller end, terminates in 
two bright fcales on the back, and in this the anus 
is fituated. It has neither horns, eyes, nor any 
other organ common to the heads of the infect 
tribes. ‘The mouth is wide, and fituated under 
the belly part, which is fmooth, flat, and irreeu- 
larly marked with brown fpots. The legs are 
placed in two rows, the whole leneth of the body ; 
thofe neareft the mouth are the longeft, and the 
fhorteft are near the tail. The whole number of 
legs, is feventy-two, thirty-fix on each fide. A 
clufter of three or four prickles paffes from within 
the body through the middle of each leg; and 
thefe are larger or fmaller according to the fize of 
the leg. On each fide of the upper, or back part 
of the animal, there are a number of foft, flat, 
fmooth fins; which face the legs in fuch a man- 
ner, that each foot has it’s correfponding fin: 
thefe affift the creature in fwimming, as the legs 
are adapted for crawling. 

On opening the body of this infe&t, a mufcular 
organization prefents itfelf to view, elegantly con- 
trived for giving play to fuch a large number of 
legs and fins. ‘This appears in form of one large 
and broad red mufcular congeries; and from it 
thirty-fix pair of rays are propagated on each fide, 
every pair ferving for the motion of one leg and 
one fin: thefe are diftin€ly vifible, and reprefent 
the fpine and ribs in fome fifh. 

SCOLOPENDRA MARINA. A remark- 
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able infe&t of the Scolopendra kind found in the 
Irifh feas, and appearing to be fynonymous with 
the vermis aureus, or erucee marinz fpecies rarior 
of Oligerus Jacobzeus. 

Peyffonel defcribes a fmall marine Scolopendra, 
of a fquare figure, whofe body and head were 
compofed of eighty rings, and which poffeffed the 
fingular faculty of occafionally ejecting it’s inte- 
ftines. The four fides of this infect were armed 
with prickles, of which every ring had four fafci- 
culi; and thefe were fometimes fpread out like a 
fan. 

Thefe infeéts, when placed on the fingers, 
thruft a vaft number of their prickles into the fkin, 
and excite a fharp kind of pain, fimilar to that 
occafioned by fire. 

SCOLOPENDRA SCUTATA. An animal 
of the infeét kind, about one inch and a half long, 
and fomewhat lefs than an inch broad; refem- 
bling, in many of it’s parts, the Molucca crab, 
fometimes called the bucklercrab. When the 
back is examined, it is found to be covered with. 
a cafe or fhield, remarkably gibbous or promi- 
nent, along the middle, with a triangular open- 
ing in the fhell near the tail. On the head 
there are two fhort horns, ftanding in the com- 
mon place of the antennz. When the cafe or 
fhell is removed, the rings on the body are dif- 
covered to be about thirty in number. There 
are forty-two legs on each fide; the firft twenty 
being nearly of the fame fize, and the reft cradu- 
ally diminifhing. Each of the feet contains five 
membranaceous claws: thefe are flat, with a {tiff 
rib in the middle; and are befet in that part with 
hairs, like the legs of acrab. The whole ftruc- 
ture of the legs feems to be better adapted for 
fwimming than walking. 

This fpecies was firft obferved by Klein, in 
thofe places of Pruffia where cray-fifh are caught. 
It has likewife been found in Kent; where a pond 
that was dry at Midfummer, having been filled 
by means of a heavy thunder-fhower, was covered 
in a few days with thefe infects, notwithftandine 
there appeared no vifible means by which they 
were or could be produced. 

SCOMBER. In the Linnzan fyftem, a di- 
ftinét genus of the thoracic order of fifhes: the 
characters of which are; that the head is com- 
preffed; and that there are feven branchioftegous 
rays, and feveral {mall fins between the dorfal fin 
and the tail. The fpecies of this genus are, the 
Scomber, or mackerel; the pelamys, thynnus, 
cordyla, glaucus, trachurus, hippos, chryfurus, 
amia, and pelagicus. 

Accordins to Artedi, the characters of this ge- 
nus are: the branchioftege membrane on each 
fide contains feven flender bones, the upper one 
of which is rearly hid by the coverings of the 
gills; the tail is very forked, and fhaped like a 
crefcent; there are one or more eminences on 
each fide towards the tail; the fins are either only 
two on the back, or, exclufive of thefe, feveral 
fmall and fhort ones running as far as the tail, 
on the under as well as the upper part of the 
body; and the appendices to the pylorus are very 
numerous. ‘The fpecies of this genus are four; 
the common mackerel, the tunny-fifh, the horfe- 
mackerel, and the glaucus primus of Willughby 
and Rondeletius. 

SCORPIOIDES. A fifh of the gottorugine 
kind, but differing in colour, being of a faint 
green, variegated with black fpots; and either 


wanting the eye-fins entirely, or having them ex- 
tremely rninute. See Gorrorucine. 

SCORPION. A genus of reptiles of the or- 
der of aptera: the characters of which are; that 
there are eight legs, and a pair of claws at the 
head; eight eyes, three on each fide of the thorax, » 


. and two in the back; two claw-like feelers; a 


long jointed tail, terminated by a bent, pointed 
weapon; and two pectines or combs between the . 
breaft and abdomen. Linnzus enumerates fix 
{pecies. 

The Scorpion is one of the largeft of the reptile 
tribes, and not lefs terrible on account of it’s fize 
than it’s malignity. It fomewhat refembles the 
lobfter in fhape, but is infinitely more hideous.. 
The different fpecies are chiefly diftinguifhed by 
their colour, fize, and local circumftances: fome 
are yellow, brown, and afh-coloured; others fer- 
ruginous, green, pale yellow, black, claret-co- 
loured, white, and grey. 

In this animal four principal parts are diftin- 
guifhable; the head, the breaft, the belly, and 
the tail. The head appears as if jointed to the’ 
breaft; in the middle of which are feen two eyes, 
and a little farther forward two more eyes, placed 
in the fore-part of the head: thefe eyes are fo mi- 
nute, that they are fcarcely perceptible; and it is 
probable that the animal has but little occafion 
for the faculty of fight. The mouth is furnithed 
with two jaws; the undermoft is divided, and the 
parts are notched into each other, ferving inftead | 
of teeth to comminute the Scorpien’s food; and 
thefe it can fo withdraw into it’s mouth, as that no 
part of them is to be feen. On each fide of the 
head are two arms, each compofed of four joints; 
the laft of which is large, with ftrong mufcles, and 
conf{tructed in the manner of a lobfter’s claw. Be- 
low the breaft there are eight articulated legs, each 
divided into fix joints; the two hindmoft of which 
are each provided with two crooked claws, and 
here and there interfperfed with hair. The belly 
is divided into feven little rings; from the loweft 
of which a tail rifes, compofed of fix joints, briftly, 
forined like fmall globes, and the laft armed with 
a crooked fting. This is that inftrument which 
renders the Scorpion fo formidable: it is long, 
pointed, hard, hollow, and pierced near the bafe 
with two fmali holes, through which, when the 
animal ftings, it ejects a drop of poifon, white, 
cauftic, and fometimes fatal. The refervoir 
wherein this poifon is lodged, is a fmall bladder 
near the tail, in which the venom is diftilled by a 
peculiar apparatus: if this bladder be gently 
preffed, the poifon will be feen to iffue out through 
the two holes already mentioned ; fo that it ap- 
pears that, when the animal rings, the bladder is 
preffed, and the venom iffues through the two 
apertures into the wound. 

Few animals are more formidable, or more 
truly mifchievous, than Scorpions. As they ea- 
fily find fhelter, and generally lurk in houfes, they 
of courfe frequently affault the inhabitants. In 
fome towns of Italy, France, and the province of 
Languedoc, they prove one of the greateft pefts 
of mankind. But their malignity in Europe. is 
but trifling when compared to what the natives of 
Africa and the Fait are known to experience from 
them. In Batavia, where they grow to the length 
of twelve inches, there is no removing any piece 
of furniture without the utmoit danger of being 
ftung by them. Bofman affures us, that alone 
the Gold Coaft they are often found as large as 
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lobfters ; and that their {tings are inevitably fatal. 
In Europe, however, they are by no means fo 
large, fo venomous, or fo numerous. The gene- 
ral fize of this animal is from two to three inches; 
and it’s {ting very feldom proves fatal; though it’s 
bite, as well as it’s prefence, are highly difagree- 
able. Maupertuis, who made feveral experiments 
on the ferpents of Languedoc, found them by no 
means fo invariably dangerous as had till then 
been reprefented. He provoked one of them to 
fting a dog in three places of the belly, where the 
animal was deftitute of hair: in about an hour 
after, the poor creature became greatly fwollen, 
and very fick; he then vomited plentifully; and 
for nearly three hours continued throwing up a 
whitifh liquid. The belly was always much di- 
lated when the animal began to vomit; but this 
operation feemed always to abate the fwelling. 
After the expiration of the above time, the poor 
dog fell into convulfions, bit the ground, dragged 
himfelf along on his fore-feet, and at laft died, 
five hours after being bitten. He was not par- 
tially fwollen round the wound, as is ufual after 
the fting of a wafp or bee; but his whole body 
was inflated, and there appeared only one red 
fpot on thofe parts which had been ftung. 

Some days afterwards the fame experiment was 
tried on another dog, and even with more agera- 
vated cruelty; yet the creature feemed but little 
affected by the wounds, only howling as he re- 
ceived them, and afterwards appearing as alert and 
healthful as before. So far was this animal from 
being terrified at the experiment, that he chear- 
fully left his own mafter’s houfe, to vifit that of 
the philofopher, where he had been more fump- 
tuoufly entertained. The fame trial was made, 
with frefh Scorpions, on feven other dogs; and 
likewife on three hens; but not the fmalleft deadly 
fymptom was found to enfue. From hence it 
appears, that many unknown circumftances mutt 
confpire to give efficacy to the poifon of the Scor- 
pion: and whether it’s food, long-fafting, the fea- 
fon, the nature of the veffels it wounds, or it’s 
ftate of maturity, encreafe or retard it’s malignity, 
is yet to be afcertained by fucceeding experi- 
ments. 

In the trials made by Maupertuis, he employed 
Scorpions of both fexes, newly caught, and feem- 
ingly active and vigorous. The fuccefs of this 
experiment may ferve to fhew, that many of thofe 
boafted antidotes which are ufed for the cure of 
the Scorpion’s fting, owe their celebrity rather to 
the tardinefs of the poifon than their own efficacy : 
they only happened to cure when perhaps the 
{ting was no ways dangerous; but, in cafes of ac- 
tual malignity, they might probably have proved 
ineffectual. 

However, the Scorpion of the tropical climates 
being much larger than the European, is unquef- 
tionably much more venomous. Yet Hebigius, 
who refided fome years in the Eaft, affures us, that 
he was often ftung by the Scorpion, and never 
felt any material inconvenience from the wound: 
a painful tumour generally enfued ; which was al- 
ways removed by rubbing the part affeéted with a 
piece of iron or ftone till the flefh became infen- 
fible. Seba, Moore, and Bofmam neverthelefs, 
give avery different relation of the Scorpion’s ma- 
lignity; and affert, that unlefs immediate appli- 
cations take place, the wound becomes fatal. 

Certain it 1s, that no animals whatever are ap- 
parently more irafcible in their natures than Scor- ° 
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pions: they will even attempt to fting a cudgel 
when placed near them; and a moufe or a frog, 
though altogether tnoffending, is fure to expe- 
rience the effects of their vengeance. Mauper- 
tuis put three Scorpions and one moufe into a 
veffel, and they foon ftung the little animal in dif= 
ferent places. The moufe, thus affaulted, ftood 
for fome time on the defenfive; and at laf killed 
them all, one after another. This experiment he 
made in order to know whether the moufe, after 
it had killed, would eat the Scorpions; but the 
little quadruped feemed fully fatisfied with the 
victory, and even furvived the feverity of the 
wounds it had received. 

Wolkamer tried the courage of the Scorpion 
againft that of the large fpider, inclofing feveral 
of both kinds in glafs veffels. The fuccefs of 
this combat was very remarkable: the fpider at 
firft ufed every effort to envelope the Scorpion 
in it’s web; but the latter refcued itfelf from the 
impending danger by ftinging it’s adverfary to 
death. Soon after, it cut off with it’s claws all 
the legs of the fpider, and then fucked the inter- 
nal parts at leifure. Wolkamer, however, is of 
opinion, that if the Scorpion’s fkin had not been 
fo very hard, the fpider would have obtained the 
victory ; for he had often feen one deftroy a toad. 

But if the fierce fpirit of thefe reptiles urges 
them to attack other creatures, it renders them 
equally dangerous to their own fpecies. _Mau- 
pertuis put one hundred of them into the fame 
glafs; and they fcarcely came into contaé& before 
they began to exert all their rage in mutual de- 
ftruction: there was nothing to be feen but uni- 
verfal carnage, without any diftinction of age or 
fex; fo that, in a very few days, there remained 
only fourteen, which had killed and devoured all 
the reft. 

Their unnatural malignity is ftill more appa. 
rent in their cruelty to their offspring. The above 
philofopher enclofed a female Scorpion, big with 
young, in a glafs veffel; and fhe was obferved to 
devour them as faft as they were excluded: only 
one of the number efcaped the general deftruc- 
tion, by taking refuge on the back of it’s parent; 
and this foon after revenged the death of it’s bre- 
thren by killing the old one in it’s turn. 

Such is the unrelenting nature of this reptile, 
which neither the bonds of fociety nor of nature 
can reclaim. Some even affert that, when driven 
to extremity, it will often deftroy itfelf. Mau- 
pertuis actually tried the fubfequent experiment. 
A Scorpion, immediately after being caught, was 
placed in a circle of burning charcoal, and thus 
an egrefs totally prevented: the animal ran for a 
fhort time round the circle, in hopes of efcaping; 
but finding that impracticable, ftung itfelf on the 
back of the head, and inftantly expired. 

Fortunately for mankind, thefe creatures are 
thus deftruétive to each other; fince ctherwife 
they would multiply in fuch a degree as to ren- 
der fome countries uninhabitable. The male and 
female Scorpions are eafily diftinguifhed; the 
male being {maller than the female, and leis fe- 
tofe. The female brings forth her young alive, 
and perfect in their kind. Redi, having pur- 
chafed a quantity of ferpents, feiected the females, 
which he put into glafs veffels, where ke kept 
them for feveral days without food. In five 
days time, one of them brought forth thirty-eiche 
young, well fhaped, and of a milk-white colour, 
which changed every day more and more into a 
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dark rufty hue. Another female, in a different 
veflel, brought forth twenty-feven of the fame co- 
Jour; and the day following, all the young ones 
feemed fixed to the back and belly of the female. 
For almoft a fortnight, they all continued alive 
and well; but afterwards, fome of them died daily; 
and, in amonth’s time, only two of the whole 
number furvived. ; 

Thefe animals may be kept alive with little 
trouble by fuch as are curious of contemplating 
hideous deformity. Their chief food is worms 
and infects; with a proper fupply of which their 
lives might probably be lengthened to their natu- 
ral extent: how long that may be, perhaps none 
have had the patience to afcertain with precifion; 
but, if we may argue from analogy, it cannot be 


lefs than feven or eight years ; and, with refpect tor 


the larger fpecies, peradventure double that pe- 
riod. As their figure is fomewhat like that of a 
lobfter, fo they refemble that animal in cafting 
their fhell, or, more properly, their fkin; fince it 
is infinitely fofter than the covering of the lob- 
fter, and befet with hairs, which proceed from it 
in great abundance, particularly at the joints. 
The young lie in the womb of the parent, each 
covered up in it’s own membrane, to the number 
of forty or fifty; and united to each other by an 
oblong thread, exhibiting collectively the form of 
a chaplet. 

Such is the manner in which the common Scor- 
pion generates it’s young, But there is an Ame- 
rican Scorpion, produced from the egg, like the 
foider kind: thefe eggs are about the fize of a 
moderate pin’s head; and are depofited in a web, 
which the female fpins from her body, and car- 
ries about with her till the whole are hatched. 
As foon as the young are excluded from the fhell, 
they afcend the back of their parent, who turns 
her tail over, and defends them by means of her 
fling. 

SCORPION FLY. An appellation by which 
Mouffet and fome other naturalifts exprefs a kind 
of fly remarkable for carrying the end of it’s-tail 
turned up in the form of a Scorpion’s fting. The 
diftinguifhing characters of this infect are: it’s 
roftrum or trunk is of a cylindric figure, and a 
horny ftructure; and it’s tail is furnifhed with a 
weapon of the chiliform kind. 

There are two beautiful {pecies of this infect. 
The one has filvery wings, variegated with three 
tranfverfe ftreaks of black towards the ends; the 
head is black; the breaft, fhoulders, and feet, are 
whitifh; and the reft of the body is black. The 
tail, which reprefents a {ting, has five joints, three 
of which are red, the other two black; and the ex- 
tremity of the tail is forked, and reverted like 
the fting of a {corpion. 

The other fpecies in many refpects refembles 
the preceding; but the end of the tail is thicker, 
and the forks are more blunt. The head alfo is 
dunnifh; the mouth is long, and each wing is va- 
riegated with fix large-fized black {pots. 

SCORPION, SEA. A name by wuich fome 
ichthyologifts exprefs the Cottus Scorpius of Lin- 
nzus; in Enelifh, the fatherlafher. 

SCORPION, WATER. A fingular fpecies 
of water-infeét, living among the weeds in ftag- 
nant waters, and continually watching for it’s 
prey. Itis nearly one inch in length, and about 
half an inch in breadth. The body is nearly 
oval, but very flat and thin; and the tail is long 
and pointed. The head is fimall, and the feelers 
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referrble the claws of a feorpion, except in being 
deftitute of fharp points. The eyes are {mal}, 
but prominent, and very hard and black; the 
fhoulders are broad and flat, wrinkled on the far= 
face, and of a pale brown colour, as is alfo the 
head; the body, which is of a bright red lead-co- 
lour on the back, and a faint dufky brown on the 
beily, is compofed of fix joints, covered with a 
fort of {cales; the exterior wings are hard and firm, 
and of a dark dull brown hue; and the inner 
wings are of a dufky white, varied with a red lead= 
colour. The tail, which is long and ftraicht, 
confifts of two flender briftles of a pale brown 
hue. 

Thefe infects, which are extremely tyrannical 
and rapacious, deftroy twenty times as much as 
their appetites require. One of them, when put 
into a bafon of water, in which were thirty or forty 
worms of the libellula kind, each as large as it- 
felf, deftroyed them all-in a few minutes, by 
mounting on their backs, and piercing their bo- 
dies with it’s trunk. But though thefe creatures 
are formidable to others, they are neverthelefs 
themfelves greatly over-run with a kind of finall 
lice, which probably repay the injuries which 
thefe tyrants infli& on other infeéts. 

Water-Scorpions live in that element durine 

the day; but afcend into the air at even-tide; and 
fo flying from place to place, often betake them- 
{elves to diftant waters in fearch of food. 
_ Until this infe& affumes it’s wings, it remains 
in the fame place where it was produced; but, 
when arrived at a ftate of perfection, it fallies 
forth in fearch of a companion of the other fex, 
and foon begets an ufelefs generation. 

SCOTER. A {pecies of duck, the anas niger 
of ornithologifts; called alfo the black diver. 
This bird is nearly about the fize of the common 
duck; but the body is more round, and entirely 
of a deep fhining and beautiful black colour. It 
is very common on the fhores of Lancafhire, and 
fome other counties; lives only in the vicinity of 
falt waters; and is a very expert diver. 

The French give this bird the name of Ma- 
creufe; and the Church of Rome allows it’s feth 
to be eaten in Lent. 


SCREAMER; the Palamedea of Tunee 


A genus of gralle: the charaéters of which are; 
that the bill is conic, the upper mandible being 
hooked; and the feet are cloven, having each four 
toes. Pennant denominates it the Screamer on 
account of the violent noife which it makes. 


There are two fpecies, both natives of South. 


America. 

SCROFANELLO. A name by which fome 
authors exprefs a imal] Mediterranean fifi’ more 
ufually denominated fcorpena. 

SCULION. An Ariftotelian appellation for 
the fifh called by later ichthyologifts catulus; and 
catulus major: in England, the bounce. 

SCURFF. An Englifh name for a fpecies of 
falmon, more-ufually denominated the bull-trout. 
It never grows to any very confiderable fize; and 
evidently differs from the common falmon ia hav- 
ing it’s tail even at the extremity, not bifid; a 
thick, fhort head; and flefh much whiter than 
that of the falmon. 

SCURRA. A name given by fome of the an- 
cient writers to the monedula, or common jeck- 
daw. 


SCURVOGEL. An American bird, called 


» alfo the whender-apoa; and, by the Brazilians, 


jabiruguacu, 
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- jabiruguacu. It feems to be of the crane kind, 
or at leaft nearly approaching to that clafs. Lin- 
neeus makes it a diftinct genus, under the appel- 
lation of myéteria. The beak is large, long, and 
acute ; both the mandibles bend upwards, the up- 
per one being triangular; the noftrils are linear; 
and the mouth is deftitute ofa tongue. The feet 
are furnithed with four toes. The top of the head 
is adorned with a kind of bony crown, of a mixed 
greyith and whitifh colour; the neck is of confi- 
derable length; and both that and the head are 
deftitute of feathers, being covered only with a 
naked, fquamofe flin, 

This bird is about the fize of the ftork; and it’s 
flefh is efteemed very delicate. It has a fhort 
black tail; but the reft of the plumage is white, 
except that the long wing-feathers are blackith, 
with a purplifh glofs. 

SCUTUM. A genus of echini marini: the 
characters of which are; that the fhell is of an ir- 
regular figure, reprefenting a fhield on.the lower 
part; and having the fhape of a five-leaved flower 
on the fuperficies. The mouth is fituated in the 
middle of the bafe; and the aperture for the anus 
at the edge. 

Two kinds of echini belong to this genus, the 
angular and the oval. There are only two known 
fpecies of thofe with angular fcuta; but of thofe 
with oval there are three. 

SCYLLAA. A genus of the mollufca clafs 
of worms in the Linnzan fyftem. The charac- 
ters are thefe: the body is oblong and comprefied ; 
the back longitudinally canaliculated; the mouth 
is around opening; and there are three pair of 
tentacula, like arms, under the body. 

There is only one known fpecies, called by 
fome the fea-hare. 

SCYMNUS. An appellation ufed by lian, 
Appian, and fome other Greek writers, for the 
Sculion of Ariftotle. Artedi makes this a fpecies 
of fqualus, diftinguifhed by the pinna ani placed 
in the middle between the anus and thetail It is 
alfo the catulus vulgaris and catulus major of au- 
thors. 

SCYTALE. A fpecies of ferpent mentioned 
by the ancients; which they defcribed as long and 
thin, and of fo equal a thicknefs from the head to 
the tail, that the latter could not be eafily diftin- 
guifhed. 

Linnzus mentions two animals under this ap- 
peilation: one a fpecies of anguis, or fnake; and 
the other a kind of boa. 

SEA-BEAR;; the Phoca Urfina of Linnzus; 
called alfo the fea-cat; and by Pennant the urfine 
feal. An animal pretty common round the ifles 
fcattered between Kamtfchatka and America, 
where they retire in order to copulate; but at other 
times feek the Afiatic and American fhores. They 
lead an indolent gregarious life; and are remark- 
able for their attachment to their young. 

SEA-BREAM. An Englifh appellation for 
the fifh more generally denominated the pagrus 
and phagrus. According to the Artedian fyftem, 
it is a fpecies of {parus, diftinguifhed by the name 
of the red fparus, with the fkin carried into a 
finus at the roots of the dorfal fins and the pinna 
ani. 

SEA-CALF; the Phoca Vitulina of Linnzus. 
An appellation commonly given to the feal. See 
SEAL. 

SEA-COW ; the Trichechus Manatus of Lin- 
nus. An animal found in various parts of the 
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world, in high northern latitudes. Some of 
them are faid to meafure twenty feet in length, 
and to weigh eight thoufand pounds. [t has 
thick lips; very {mall eyes; two finall orifices in- 
ftead of ears; a fhort neck, thicker than the heads 
and from the fhoulders, the thickeft part of the 
body, the animal grows gradually flender towards 
the tail, which lies horizontally, being broad and 
thick in the middle, and thinner towards the 
edges. The feet are placed at the fhoulders. 
Beneath the fhins there are bones for five com- 
pleat toes; and externally there are three or four 
nails, fat and rounded. Near the bafe of each foot 
of the female there is a teat. The fkin is very 
thick and hard, having a few hairs fcattered over 
it; whence the name of Trichechus, compofed of 
Thrix, Hair; and Ichthos, a Fifth. See Mana- 
TUS. 

SEA-CROW. A provincial appellation for 
the bird more ufually denominated the pewit. 

SEA-DEVIL,; the Rana Pifcatrix, or Lophius 
Pifcatorius of Linnzus. A remarkable fpecies of 
fifh, of a middle nature between the cartilaginous 
and bony kinds. Itrefembles the tadpole in it’s 
fhape: the head is extremely bulky, and ofa cir- 
cular figure; the aperture of the mouth is un- 
ufually large; the back is flat, and of a blueitth 
geeen colour mottled with afew white forts; inthe 
upper part of the head, at a fmal! diftance from the 
anzle of the upper jaw, there are two briftles ; and 
over the upper jaw, on each fide, are placed two 
fharp thorns. . The dorfal fin confifts of ten rays; 
in the under part of the body, exactly below the 
&nroat, there are two fins, compofed of five rays 
or fingers; and there are two others on the edge 
of the body, the tips of which, as well as of the 
tail, are black. 

This fifh derives it’s prefent name from it’s hi- 
deous appearance. See ANGLER. ‘* 

SEA-DRAGON. See Draco Marinus. 

SEA-EAGLE. A {pecies.of the raia, with 
a fmooth boay, and long ferrated fpine on a finny 
tail. 

Sea-Eac te is alfo a name by which fome au- 
thors exprefs the ofprey. 

SEA-EEL. See Ezt, 

SEA-EGG, An appellation by which fome 
naturalifts exprefs the roundifh centronia, with 
crooked fpines; a genus of the echinus marinus. 

SEA-FOX. An Englifh name for a fith of 
the fqualus kind, called alfo the fea-ape; both 
which ,appellations it receives from the extreme 
length of it’s tail in proportion to it’s body, 

The old Greek ichthyologifts have called this 
fifth alopcecia; and later writers, vulpes marina, 
and fimia marina. 

SEA-GUDGEON. An Englifh appellation 
for the fith called alfo gobius niger, and gobius 
marinus. Artedi forms a genus of gobii, of 
which he confiders this as agenuine fpecies. See 
Gosy, BLack. 

SEA-HARE.- A fpecies of fcyllea in the 
hiftory of infects. See Scytu@a. 

SEA-HEN. A name by which fome ornitho- 
logifts exprefs the lommia, a web-footed fow] 
common on the Britifh coafts; called alfo the 
guillemot and kiddow. 

SEA-HORSE. An Engelifh appellation for 
the hippocampus; a {pecies of the acus, according 
to the ancient ichthyologifts, but belonging to the 
fyngnathi of Artedi. 

Many fabulous ftories are reported of this am- 
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phibious animal; fuch as, it’s vomiting fire when 
enraged, and bleeding itfelf when diftempered. 
The Romans ufed to exhibit the Sea-Horfe in 
their fhews of wild beafts; and the defcription 
Pliny gave of it from this fource, was all that the 
world knew of it for feveral ages. 

Skeletons of thefe animals are frequently found 
at great depths in the earth, but feldom in a re- 
cent ftate. 

_ _ Sea-Horss is alfo a name fometimes given to 
the river-horfe, or hippopotamus. 

SEA-LEECH. See Hrrupetta Marina. 

SEA-LION; the Phoca Leonina of Linnzus. 
A fpecies of feal inhabiting the feas about New 
Zealand, Juan Fernandez, and New Georgia. 

Thefe animals are gregarious; bring forth two 
young at atime; and are extremely fierce when 
on the defenfive. One of them will fometimes 
yield a whole butt of oil; and their flefh, which 
refembles coarle beef, is faid to be wholefome. 
See Seat, Leonie. 

SEA-LOUSE. An appellation by which 
fome authors exprefs the Molucca crab. 

SEA-LUNGS. AnEnglifh appellation for a 
{pecies of medufa. 

SEA MAN. A name fometimes ufed to ex- 
prefs that {trange creature more ufually denomi- 
nated merman and mermaid. With refpect to 
the exiftence of this animal, a variety of opinions 
have been adduced; fome contending for it’s 
reality ; and others ridiculing the very idea of it’s 
being. The works of nature are often too intri- 
cate for our refearches; and though credulity bea 
proof of a weak mind, fcepticifm is a quality ofa 
bad one. On fuch fubjeéts therefore it certainly 
becomes impartial naturalifts to ftate contending 
arguments; and to leave the decifion to time, the 
fureft teft of truth. See MERMaID. 

SEA-MOUSE. An Englifh appellation for 
the aphrodita. 

SEA-OTTER. See Orter. 

SEA-OWL. A name by which fome natura- 
lifts exprefs the lump-fifh, the cyclopterus of Ar- 
tedi. 

SEA-PEARCH. See Pearcu. 

SEA-PHEASANT. An appellation by which 
fome ornithologifts exprefs a bird of the duck 
kind; which differs from all others of that genus, 
in having two long tail-feathers extending a con- 
fiderable way beyond the reft, and terminating in 
a point: hence it has alfo received the name of 
the pin-tail duck. See Duck, Pin-Tatt. 

SEA-PYE. See Pica Marina. - 

SEA-SCORPION. See FaTHERLASHER. 

SEA-SWALLOW. A name fometimes given 
to a bird of the Jarus kind; called alfo fterna. It 
is common on the Britifh coafts. 

SEAL. A genus of pinnated quadrupeds, with 
cutting and two canine teeth in each jaw; five 
palmated toes on each foot; and a body thick at 
the fhoulders, and tapering towards the tail. 

The Seal refembles a quadruped in fome re- 
foects, and a fifh in others. The head is round; 
and the nofe, which is broad, reprefents that of an 
otter. It has large whifkers, oblong noftrils, and 
great black fparkling eyes. The tongue is bifid; 
and in the upper jaw there are fix cutting-teeth, 
and four in the lower. It has no external ears; 
but two holes, which anfwer the fame end. 
neck is of a modcrate length, and well-propor- 
tioned. The body is thickeft at the junction of the 
neck, (from whence the animal tapers down to the 
tail, becoming gradually fmaller like a fifh) and 
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is covered with thick briftly fhining hair of various 
colours, fometimes dufky, at others brindled, and 
fometimes {potted with white or yellow. 

In moft of the above particulars the Seal re- 


fembles the quadruped kind: but it greatly dif- 
fers from all of them with refpect to it’s feet; for, 
_ though furnifhed with the fame number of bones 


as in quadrupeds, they are united to the body in 
fuch a fingular manner, and fo covered with a 
membrane, that they would rather refemble fins 
than feet, did not the fharp ftrong claws with 
which they are pointed fhew their proper analogy. 
The fore feet, or rather hands, are covered with a 
thick hairy fkin, which, like a fin, affifts the crea- 
ture in f{wimmine; and the hind feet are extended 
on each fide of the fhort tail, and covered alfo 
ase a fkin; both being almoft united at the 
tail. 

The ufual length of the common Seal now un- 
der confideration is about five or fix feet, though 
fome have been known to exceed eight: and, with 
regard to the formation of it’s tongue, it differs 
from every other quadruped, being forked at the 
extremity like that of a ferpent. 

Thefe animals are found in almoft every quarter 
of the globe, but in greateft numbers towards the 
north and fouth. They fwarm near the Arétic cir- 
cle, and the lower parts of South America, in both 
oceans. They are met with in the Cafpian Sea: and 
alfo in the lakes Aral and Baikal, whofe waters are 
frefh ; in the laft of which they poffefs the remark- 
able peculiarity of being covered with filvery hairs. 

Seals generally inhabit the water, and feed on 
whatever fifh they can catch. But though they 
frequently remain under water for feveral mi- 
nutes, they cannot, like the finny tribe, continue 
there any confiderable time; for Seals may be 
drowned as eafily as many terreftrial animals. Be- 
ing aukwardly formed for going on land, they fel- 
dom venture at any great diftance from the fhore, 
but ufually bafk on the rocks; and, when di- 
fturbed, plunge immediately to the bottom of the 
water. The hind feet of the Seal being turned 
backwards, are confequently entirely ufelefs on 
the land; and, when the creature moves, it drags 
itfelf forward like a reptile, apparently with great 
pain and exertion: for this purpofe it ufes it’s fore- 
feet, which, though exceedingly fhort, enable it 
to move with fo much celerity, that for a fhort 
{pace a man cannot eafily overtake it; and it con- 
{tantly makes towards the fea. 

On the fhores of the north and icy feas, where 
the inhabitants are few, and marine animals of all 
kinds numerous, Seals may be feen bafking by 
thoufands on the rocks, and fuckling their young. 
Like other gregarious animals, they keep a cen- 
tinel on the watch; and, on the flighteft alarm, 
inftantly plunge into the deep. 

It is remarkable that Seals generally forfake 
the fea during ftorms and tempefts ; and that, when 
all other creatures feek a refuge from the fury of 
the jarring elements, thefe appear in vaft troops 
{porting along the fhore, and apparently enjoying 
a favage kind of pleafure from the conflict of 
winds and waves. But probably the fea is at chat 
time too turbulent for their refidence; and they 
come on fhore becaufe unable to endure the fhock 
of their more natural element. 

Seals are animals of paffage, and perhaps the 
only four-footed ones which migrate from one 
part of the world to another. Quadrupeds are 
in general contented with their native plains and. 
forefts; feldom wandering far from thofe fitua- 
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tions where they were produced, unlefs compelled 
by neceffity or fear: but Seals frequeatly fhift 
their habitations, and are feen in myriads directing 
their courfe from one continent to another. On 
the northern coafts of Greenland, they are ob- 
ferved to retire in July, probably in purfuit of 
food, and to return again in September: but in 
March they make a fecond voyage; in order to 
caft their young; and return about the beginning 
of June, accompanied by their offspring; obferv- 
ing a certain time and track, like birds of paf- 
fage. When on thefe expeditions, vaft droves of 
them are feen making towards the north, taking 
fuch parts of the fea as are cleareft of ice, and 
failing forwards into thofe quarters where the hu- 
man fpecies cannot follow them. They are very 
fat when they leave the coaits; but extremely ema- 
ciated at their return. 

Thefe animals produce two or three young at 
atime; which, for fome fhort fpace, are white and 
woolly. Autumn is their proper feafon of partu- 
rition: and they fuckle their progeny for fix or 
feven weeks, generally in cavernous rocks; after 
which they take to the fea. 

The young Seals are remarkably docile: they 
recognize and are obedient to the voice of their 
dams amidft the numerous clamours of the flock; 
and mutually affift each other in cafes of danger or 
diftrefs. Thus early accuftomed to fubjection, 
they continue to live in fociety, hunt, and herd 
together; and have a variety of cries by which 
they encourage or purfue, exprefs apprehenfion or 
fuccefs. Their voices are faid fometimes to re- 
femble the bleatings of a flock of fheep, and at 
others to imitate the fhriller notes of cats. Each 
Seal has it’s own peculiar ftation along the fhore, 
where, when fatigued with fifhing, it repofes undi- 
fturbed by the reft. However, their focial fpirit 
forfakes them whenever they begin to feel the in- 
fluences of natural defire: then they fight moft def- 
perately; and the victorious male always keeps a 
watchful eye over thofe females whom his prowefs 
has fecured, Their combats on fuch occafions 
are managed with much obftinacy, but yet great 
fairnefs; each has his antagonift; and all fight an 
equal battle, till one of them at length proves 
triumphant. 

The chief part of their food being fifh, they are 
extremely expert in their capture; and generally 
frequent thofe fituations to which herrings refort 
in fhoals, deftroying them by thoufands: but, 
when the herrings retire, the Seals are obliged to 
hunt after larger fifhes, and which are more capa- 
ble of evading their purfuers. In deep water, 
however, they are extremely fwift, diving with 
great rapidity; and, while the fpectator eyes the 
fpot at which they difappear, they are frequently 
feen to emerge at the diftance of above one hun- 
dred yards: the fmaller and weaker fifh there- 
fore have no other way of efcaping their devour- 
ers but by darting into the fhallows. 

Nor are thefe tyrants of the element in which 
they chiefly refide deftitute of courage even on 
land, except on thofe fhores where the inhabitants 
are numerous, and from whom they have expe- 
rienced frequent moleftations. Along the defart 
coatts, where they feldom meet with any inter- 
ruption from man, they are bold and intrepid, and 
even make a defperate refiftance; but a flight 
blow on the fnout immediately proftrates them, 
though they will endure a number of wounds 
elfewhere with apparent indifference. Where 
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they are feldom difturbed, they ufually fleep very 
foundly; and at fuch intervals the hunters gene- 
rally furprife them. Thofe Europeans who fre- 
quent the Greenland feas on the bufinefs of the 
whale-fifhery, furround them with nets, and de- 
{troy them. But the Greenlander adopts a very 
different method: he paddles away in his little 
boat; and whenever he obferves one of thefe ani« 
mals afleep on the fide of a rock, darts his lance 
with unerring aim, and plunges it into the crea- 
ture’s fide. The Seal inftantly leaps into the 
fea, and dives to the bottom; but the lance hay- 
ing a bladder affixed to one end, keeps it buoy- 
ant, and refifts the animal’s defcent: it therefore 
rifes frequently to the furface of the water, and as 
often receives a ftroke from the Greenlander’s 
oar, till it is at laft difpatched. 

The Seals of our climate are more vigilant and 
fearful, feldom fuffering the hunter to approach 
them. ‘They are frequently feen on the rocks of 
the Cornifh coaft, bafking in the fun; or on thofe 
inacceffible cliffs which are left dry by the ebbing 
of the tide: there they continue alternately raifine 
their heads, in order to obtain the earlieft notice 
of any approaching danger. The motft effectual 
method therefore of deftroying them that can be 
adopted, is to fhoot them: but if they happen to 
efcape, they haften towards the fea, throwing up 
{tones and dirt behind them as they fcramble 
along, at the fame time expreffing their fears by 
the moft piteous moans; and fhould they happen 
to be overtaken, they then make a moft vigorous 
defence with their feet and teeth. 

The fleth of Seals is efteemed wholefome, and 
voyagers often make a hearty meal from it: but 
thefe creatures are generally killed for the fake of 
their fkins; and the oil which is drawn from their 
fat, one young Seal yielding about eight gallons. 
Their fkins are ufed for waiftcoats, covers for 
trunks, fhot-pouches, and many other conveni- 
ences, Thofe of Lake Baikal are difpofed of to 
the Chinefe, by whom they are dyed, and fold to 
the Mongals for facings to their fur-coats. 

Thefe animals conftitute the principal wealth 
of the Greenlanders, and fupply them with every 
neceflary of life. Their flefh was formerly con- 
fidered as a dainty at the tables of the great: for, 
among other extraordinary rarities at a feaft pro- 
vided by Archbifhop Neville for King Edward IV. 
there were twelve Seals and porpoifes. 

Seals are indeed common on mott of the rocky 
fhores of Great Britain and Ireland, efpecially on 
the northern coafts; and they alfo frequent the 
coafts of Caernarvonfhire and Anglefea in Wales. 
The fubfequent extract from a letter of Dr. Bor- 
lafe, dated in 1763, will farther elucidate their 
hiftory. 

* Seals,’ fays this ingenious naturalift, ‘ are 
feen in the ereateft plenty on the fhores of Corn- 
wall, in the months of May, June, and July. 
They are of different fizes, fome as large as a 
moderate cow, and from that downwards to a 
{mall calf. 

© They feed on moft forts of fith which they can 
mafter; and are feen fearching for their prey near 
fhore, where the whiftling-fifh, wraws, and pol- 
lacks, refort. 

‘ They are very fwift in their proper depth of 
water; dive like a fhot, and rife in a trice at fifty 
yards diftance; fo that weaker fifhes cannot avoid 
their tyranny, except in fhallow water. A perfon 
of the parifh of Sennan faw, not long fince, a 
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Seal in purfuit of a mullet, that flrong and fwift 
fifh. The Seal turned it to and fro in deep wa- 
ter, as a greyhound does a hare: the mullet at laft 
found it had no way for efcape but by running 
into fhoal water; the Seal purfued; and the form- 
er, to get more fecurely out of danger, threw it- 
felf on it’s fide, by which means it darted into 
fhoaler water than it\could have {wam in with the 
depth of it’s paunch and fins, and fo efcaped.’ 

The Seal brings forth her young about the be- 
ginning of autumn: and our fifhermen have fome- 
times feen two fucking their dam at the fame 
time, as fhe ftood in the fea in a perpendicular 
pofition. 

In the act of fwimming, their heads are always 
above water, more fo than thofe of dogs. They 
generally fleep on rocks furrounded by the fea; 
and, if difturbed, inftantly tumble themfelves into 
the water. They are extremely watchful, feldom 
fleeping above one minute at a time: they then 
raife their heads; and, if they hear or fee nothing 
more than ordinary, lie down again; and fo on, 
raifing their heads a little and reclining them al- 
ternately. Nature feems to have endued them 
with this precaution, as being unprovided with 
external ears; and confequently neither hearing 
quickly, nor from any great diftance. 

Szat, MepITERRANEAN. This fpecies, which 
was firft defcribed by Herman, is upwards of eight 
feet long ; and it’s greateft circumference is five 
feet. The head is fmall; the neck 1s longer than 
that of the common Seal; the orifices of the ears 
are very minute; the hair is fhort and rude; the 
colour is dufky, fpotted with cinereous; and there 
is a tawny fpot above the navel. The toes on the 
fore-feet are furnifhed with nails; but the hird- 
feet are pinniform, and deftitute of nails. When 
this animal lies on it’s back, the fkin of it’s neck 
folds like a monk’s hood. 

This fpecies inhabits the Mediterranean, and 
has not hitherto been difcovered in the ocean. 

SEAL, FALKLAND Istz. This animal is about 
four feet long; it’s nofe is fhort, befet with ftrong 
black briftles; and it’s auricles are fhort, narrow, 
and pointed. ‘The upper cutting-teeth are ful- 
cated tranfverfelv ; the lower in an oppofite direc- 
tion. On each fide of the canine teeth there is a 
leffer or fecondary one; and the grinders are co- 
noid, with a fmall procefs on each fide near the 
bafe. The fore-feet are deftitute of claws; but 
beneath the fkin there are evident marks of the 
bones of five toes. The toes of the hind-legs 
are furnifhed with four long ftraight claws, but 
the fkin extending far beyond, gives them a pin- 
niform appearance; and the hair, which is fhort, 
is of a cinereous colour tipped with a dirty white. 

It is probable that this fpecies alfo inhabits the 
feas about Juan Fernandez; for Don Ulloa men- 
tions a kind of Seal which nearly refembles it in 
fize. Small Scals are found from the Falkland 
Ifles round Cape Horn as far as New Zealand, 
and farther from fhore than any other kinds. 
They are all extremely {portive, dipping up and 
down like porpoifes: they alfo go on ina pro- 
greffive courfe like thofe fifhes; and, when afleep, 
one fin generally appears above the water. 

Seat, Leporrne. ‘This animal inhabits the 
White Sea during fummer, afcending and de- 
fcending the rivers in queft of prey. It is alfo 
found off Iceland, and from Spitzbergen to the 
‘Tchutkinofs. 

- The fur of this Seal is foft, like that of a hare, 
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and of a dirty white colour; the whifkers are fo. 
long and. thick, that the animal appears as if 
bearded ; the head is long; the upper lip is thick; 


above are four cutting-teeth, and the fame num. - 


ber below; and both the fore and hind feet are 
furnifhed with nails. 

The ufual length of this creature is fix feet and 
a half; and it’s greateft circumference is five feet 
two inches. 

Seat, Great. This fpecies, to which Buffon 
gives the name of the great Sea-calf, refembles 
the common Seal, but grows to the enormous 
length of twelve feet. We meet with a defcrip- 
tion of one in the Philofophical Tranfactions, 
which was feven feet and a half long, though fo 
young as fcarcely to have any teeth; whereas the 
full growth of the common Seal is about fix feet. 

This animal, which is confidered as the largeft 
of the Seal kind; is found on the coafts of Scot- 
land and the fouth of Greenland; and it’s fkin, 
which is very thick, is cut out into thongs by the 
Greenlanders for their Seal fifhery. Perhaps it is 
the fame with the great Kamtfchatkan Seal, called 
by the Ruffians lacktach, and which weighs about 
eight hundred pounds. 

Seat, Hoovep. This creature has a ftronge 
folded flkin on it’s forehead, which it can at plea- 
fure throw over it’s eyes and nofe, as a fence from 
{tones and fand in ftormy weather; and it’s hair 
is white, with an under-coat of thick black wool, 
which makes it appear of a fine grey colour. It 
inhabits\the fouth of Greenland and Newfound- 
Jand; and in the laft-mentioned country obtains 
it’s prefent name. It is faid that the hunters can- 
not kill it without firft removing the integument 
on the head. 

There is alfo a variety found in the Greenland 
feas, having rough briftly hair, intermixed like 
that of a hog, of a pale brown colour. The na- 
tives make garments of it’s fkin, turning the hairy 
fide inwards. 

SeaL, Harp. This animal has a pointed 
head; and a thick body, of a whitifh grey colour, 
with two black crefcents on the fides, the horns 
pointing towards each other; but it does not at- 
tain this mark till the fifth year, and before that 
period changes colour annually, the Greenlanders 
diftinguifhing it by different appellations every 
year. It inhabits Greenland and Newfoundland; 
and is the moft valuable kind. The fkin is the 
beft, as well as thickeft; it produces the largeft 
quantity of oil; and grows to the length of nine 
feet. 

A variety of this fpecies is found in the Lake 
Baikal, with yellow hair; and a large chefnut-co- 
loured mark on the hind part of the back, which 
covers almoft a third part of the body. 

Seat, Lirtie. This is the little Sea-calf of 
Buffon. The four middle teeth of the upper 
jaw are bifurcated; and the two in the middle of 
the lower jaw are trifurcated. It has only the ru- 
diments of anear. The hair is foft, fmooth, and 
longer than in the common kind; the colour is 
dufky on the head and back, and brownifh be- 
neath; the webs of the feet extend confiderably 
beyond the toes and nails; and the length of the 
animal is from two to three feet. 

Thefe animals inhabit the feas near the ifland 
of Juan Fernandez; and Seal-hunters affirm, that 
they have often obferved a {mall fpecies of about 


two feet, or two feet and a half in length, on the. 


Buffon was certainly 
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coaft of Newfoundland, 
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impofed on, when informed, that the fpecimen he 
faw in the French king’s cabinet was imported 
from India ; Dampier, and many modern voyagers 
to the Eaft Indies, afferting that they never met 
with any Seals there. ey , 

Seat, Ursine; the Phoca Marina of Lin- 
nus. This animal, called alfo the fea-bear, is 
ufually found as an affociate with the manati, and 
fea-lion, which feem divided between the north- 
eait of Afia and the north-weft of America, in the 
narrow feas between thofe vaft continents. From 
June to September they inhabit the iflands feat- 
tered between Kamtfchatka and America, for the 
purpofe of generation; and there bring forth their 
young in perfect fecurity. In September they 
quit their ftations, greatly emaciated ; fome return- 
ing to the Afiatic, and others to the American 
fhores;. but, like the fea-otters, are confined to 
thofe feas between latitude 50. and 56. 

The Urfine Seals, or fea-bears, lead a moft in- 
dolent life during the three fummer months. 
When they firft arrive on thofe iflands, they are 
extremely fat; but while they remain there, con- 
fine themfelves for whole weeks to one particular 
fpot, fleeping a great part of the time; eat no- 
thing; and are totally inactive, except that the 
females fuckle their young. They live together 
in families; each male having a confiderable num- 
ber of females, whom he watches with all the jea- 
ioufy of an eaftern monarch. Though they are 
affembled by thoufands on the fhores, each family 
is feparated from the reft. The old male ani- 
mals, who are either deftitute of females, or de- 
ferted by them, live apart; and are excefflively 
fplenetic, peevifh, and quarrelfome. They are 
remarkably fierce; and fo attached to their old 
haunts, that they will fooner die than relinquifh 
them: and if another animal approaches their fta- 
tion, they are immediately roufed from their in- 
dolence, and fnap at it; when a combat generally 
enfues. In the conflict, however, they perhaps 
intrude on another’s premifes; which inftantly ex- 
citing his indignation, the difcord foon becomes 
univerfal. 

The more fortunate males are alfo very eafily 
offended. ‘he principal caufe of their difputes 
is, when another attempts to feduce one of their 
miftreffes, or a young female of the family: this 
infult infallibly produces a combat; and the con- 
queror is immediately attended by the whole fe- 
raglio, which always deferts the vanquifhed. 
Sometimes a quarrel arifes from their interfering 
in the difputes of others; and their battles are ge- 
nerally terrible: the wounds they give and receive 
are very deep, refembling the cuts of a fabre; 
and, at the conclufion of a fray, they generally 
plunge into the fea, in order to wafh away the 
blood. en 

The male is extremely affectionate towards his 
young; and if any perfon endeavours to remove 
his cub, he ftands on the defenfive, while the fe- 
male carries it away in her mouth: but, if the 
fhould happen to’drop it, the male immediately 
quits the agereffor in order to chaftife her, whom 
he beats againft the ftones till fhe is almoft ready 
to expire. On her recovery, fhe prefents herfelf 
before the male in the moft fuppliant pofture, 
falling down fubmiffively at his feet, and bathing 
them with her tears; while he continues {talking 
about in the moft infulting manner. But if the 
cub is carried quite’off, the’ male then exhibits 
every fymptom of the moft undiffembled grief: 
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and as the female ufually brings forth but one af 
a time, and never more than two, he is probably 
on that account more fenfibly affected with his 
lofs: : 

Thefe animals are extremely nimble in the waz 
ter, fwimming at the rate of feven miles an hour: 
and, when wounded by their enemies, they will 
fometimes lay hold of the boat; and dragging it 
along with vaft impetuofity, fink it to the bot- 
tom. TT ae hat 

The male is confiderably larger than the fe- 
male; and the body of each 1s of a conic form, 
being very thick before, and tapering to the tail: 
The length of a large Seal is about eight feet; the 
greateft circumference about five; and the weight 
about eight hundred pounds. The nofe projects 
fomewhat like that of a puge-dog; the noftrils are 
oval; the lips are thick; and the whifkers are 
long and white. When the mouth is clofed, the 
teeth lock into each other: in the upper jaw there 
are four cutting-teeth, each having two prongs; 
and on each fide there is a {mall fharp canine 
tooth bending inwards, with a larger one near it. 
The grinders, which refemble canine teeth; are fix 
in number, in each jaw; there are four cutting 
and two canine teeth in the lower jaw; and the 
whole number is thirty-fix, The tongue is bifid; 
the eyes, which are large and prominent, the ani- 
mal can cover at pleafure with a flelhy mem- 
brane; and the ears, which are fmall and fharp- 
pointed, are hairy without, and fmooth within: 
The fore-legs, which are about two feet long, are 
furnifhed with toes, covered with a naked {kin; 
fo that externally they feem a fhapelefs mafs, and 
have only the rudiments of nails to five latent toes. 
The hind-legs, which are about twenty-two 
inches long, are affixed to the body quite behind; 
in fome degree like thofe of common Seals; but 
this animal is capable of bringing them forward, 
and even ufes them onfome occafions: thefe mem- 
bers are about a foot broad, and divided into five 
toes, each feparated by a large web. The tail is 
{carcely two inches long. 

The hair of thefe animals is long and rough; 
beneath which there is a foft bay-coloured down: 
the general colour is black; but the hair of the 
old ones is tipt with grey; that of the females is 
cinereous. ‘The flefh of the old males is excef- 
fively naufeous, but that of the females refembles 
lamb; and the young ones, when roafted, are as 
delicate as fucking-pigs. 

Forfter informs us, that the very cubs of the 
Sea-bear, or Urfine Seal,’ on the ifland of New 
Georgia, were fo extremely fierce, that they barked 
at the failors as they paffed along, and even at- 
tempted to fnap at their legs. 

SeaL, Borriz-Nosez; the Phoca TLeonina of 
Linnzus. A name given by Pennant to the fea- 
lion of Buffon, Dampier, and others. 

SEAL, Leonine. An appellation by which 
Pennant expreffes the fea-lion of Cook, Forfter, 
Pernetti, and fome others. It differs confider- 
ably from the phoca leonina or fea-lion of 
Linneus. The nofe is flightly reverted; the 
head is large; the whifkers are long and thick; 
and on the neck and fhoulders of the male there 
is a large mane of coarfe, long, waving hair: the 
reft of the body is covered with a very fhort, 
fmooth, and gloffy coat. The colour is wholly a 
deep brown. Thofe of the Kamtfchatkan {eas 
are reddifh; and the females ar¢tawny. 

The fore-feet of this animal refemble the Urfine - 

Bu Seal’s, 
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Seal’s, formed of a black coriaceous fubftance, 
without the leaft external appearance of toes, as 
Pernetti very erroneoufly reprefents; the hind- 
feet are broad, and furnifhed with very fmall 
nails, a narrow {tripe or membrane extending far 
beyond each; the tail is very fhort; and the hind 
parts are vaftly large, {welling out with an im- 
menfe quantity of fat. 

The aged males meafure from ten to fourteen 

feet; their circumference at the fhoulders is very 
confiderable; and they weigh from twelve to fif- 
teen hundred pounds. The females are from fix 
to eight feet in length; of a more flender form 
than the males; and quite fmooth. 
_ This fpecies is very numerous in the Penguin 
and Seal Iflands, near Cape Defire, on the coaft of 
Patagonia; and is alfo found within the Straits of 
Magellan, and on the Falkland Ifles: but ithas not 
as yet been difcovered in any other part of the 
fouthern hemifphere, or nearer than the fea be- 
tween Kamtfchatka and America. 

Thefe animals, like the Urfine and other Seals, 
are gregarious; occupy the beach neareft the fea; 
and appear extremely lethargic. Each male re- 
tains from twenty to thirty females. They have 
a very fierce afpect: and the old ones fnort and 
roar like enraged bulls; but, on the approach of 
any of the human fpecies, fly with the utmoft pre- 
cipitation. The females mzke a noife like calves ; 
and their young bleat like lambs. © The aged 
males lie apart; and occupy fome large ftone, 
which the reft dare not approach without hazard- 
ing a combat. The males frequently take the 
water, compafs a large circuit, then land, and ca- 
refs the females with great affection, joining fnout 
to fnout, as if kiffing each other: and the females, 
on feeing their males deftroyed, fometimes at- 
tempt to carry off their cubs in their mouths, 
but oftener defert them through exceffive fear. 

The Leonine fubfift on leffer Seals, penguins, 
and fihh. During the breeding feafon, while 
afhore, they faft three or four months; but, in or- 
der to keep their ftomachs diftended, generally 
fwallow a number of large ftones. 

SECRETARY. A bird defcribed by Sonne- 
rat, found in the Philippines, and feveral parts of 
Africa. Itis about the fize of a turkey-cock. 
The bill and feet refemble thofe of the gallina- 
ceous tribe; but the legs are deftitute of feathers 
as far as the knees. ‘The upper part of the body, 
the neck, the belly, and the coverts of the wings, 
are of a grey blue colour, but brighter below than 
above. The primaries are black; on each fide of 
the tail there 1s a long, narrow, cinereous feather ; 
and on the top of the head behind, as far as the 
neck, at moderate, though unequal diftances, rife 
two parallel plumes, which become longer in 
proportion as they are fituated lower down on 
the neck: thefe plumes, which the bird can ereé&t 
and deprefs at pleafure, are wholly black, and ex- 
hibit a very beautiful and fingular appearance. 

The Secretary is pretty fociable, and capable 
of being reclaimed. It feeds on fleth, and con- 
fequently may be confidered as a predaceous bird. 
The eyes are furrounded with a naked circle of 
a deep red colour; and the irides, as well as the 
bill and feet, are greyifh. 

SEMILUNARES COCHLEA. A genus 
of marine f{nails, fo called from their having fe- 
micircular mouths. Their diftinguifhing cha- 
racters are: the fhells are univalve, of a compact 
body, with a flat femicircular, and often dentated 
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mouth; the columella, or inner lip, running hada 
metrically acrofs it in a ftraight line. Some of 
the fpecies have exerted apices, and others de- 
preffed. Thefe fhells are nearly globofe ; for the 
turban is never much produced, but lies flat or 
level with the bottom. 

A variety of diftinétive and fpecific charaéters 
appear in the feveral fpecies of this genus, which 
include confiderable numbers under each. Thus 
the neritae, which are of this genus, are fome of 
them umbilicated ; while others have teeth, anda 
fort of gums. ‘The fnail kinds, diftin@ly fo 
called, which fall under this @enus, are very dif- 
ferent from the nerite, in that they have neither 
teeth, gums, nor palate. 

Rumphius firft introduced the term Semilu- 
nares Cochlez, as expreflive of the figure of the 
mouths of thefe fhells, which is femicircular. 
The Cochleze Semilunares may be arranged un- 
der two general divifions, the dentated nerita, 
and umbilicated cochlez. ‘There are eight fpe- 
cies of the dentated nerite; the gum fhell, the 
bloody-tooth nerita, the ox-palate nerita, the ftri- 
ated and punctulated nerita, the canaliculated, 
the furrowed, the thrufh, and the partridge ne- 
rita. Of the neritae without teeth there are ten 
fpecies; the jafper with a long beak, the jafper 
with an operculum, the lemon-coloured pea, the 
yellow pea, the prickly, the reticulated, the va- 
riegated with black fpots, the red and white faf- 
ciated, the flightly ftriated green, and the undu- 
lated nerita. 

There are nine fpecies of umbilicated nerite; 
the long umbilicated, that with an exerted apex, 
that with a depreffed apex, the tefticulated, the 
hermit, the umbonated, the fmall nipple, the heavy 
white, and the orange coloured cochlez. 

SEPIA. A genus of the mollufca worms, in 
the Linnzan fyftem, comprehending five fpecies. 
The characters of which are; that it has eight 
arms placed round the mouth, with fmall concave 
difks internally, and frequently two long tenta- 
cula; and that the body is flefhy, with a fheath 
for the breaft, and a tube at the bafe of the breaft. 

Pennant defcribes the genus of Sepia, or cuttle- 
fifth, under the names of the great, eight-armed, 
middle, fmall, and officinal Sepie. They all 
emit, when either purfued or alarmed, that black 
liquor which the ancients fuppofed darkened the 
circumambient wave, and thus concealed them. 
Their flefh was alfo efteemed a delicacy by the 
ancients; and is at prefent eaten by the Italians. 
Rondeletius has furnifhed two receipts for dref- 
fing it, which are continued to this day; Athe- 
nzus has alfo tranfmitted the method of making 
an antique cuttle-fifh faufage; and from Ariftotle 
we learn that thofe ereatures are in their higheft 
perfection when pregnant. 

SEPS. An animal of the lizard kind, appa- 
rently of an intermediate nature between the li- 
zard and the ferpent tribes. 

This isafmall fpecies. The body is rounded; 
and the back is variegated with longitudinal 
The eyes are black; and the ears 
and tail are extremely minute, 
four in number, with feet divided into toes; the 
firft pair are placed very near the head, and the 
other by the anus. The fcales are placed in a 
reticulated manner, in a longitudinal dire€tion, 
The belly is white, with a flight caft of blue; and 
the noftrils are fituated near the end of the fnout. 

Columna took five live genes from the body of 

a female 
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a fernale of this fpecies; fome of which wete in- 
cluded in membranes, and others loofe. 

The bite of the Seps is faid to occafion an ih- 
ftant putrefaction of the whole frame. 

-SERASS. A bird, fuippofed to be of the fame 
genus with the colum, which migrates yearly from 
Mount Caucafus to Surat in the Eaft Indies. It 
is diftinguifhed by a plication of the afperia ar- 
teria, which is intended to anfwer fimilar puf- 
pofes with that of the colum. _ Sieh 

SERINUS. _ A bird belonging to the fringilla 
genus, in the Linnzean fyftem 3 common in Iialy 
and Germany, and called by the Auftrians haern- 
aril, or hirngryl. “The back is of a reddifh brown 
hue, and the head yellow; the colour being deeper 
in the male, and lighter in the female. The rump 
ig of a beautiful yellowifh green colour, as alfo 

“the breaft; the belly is white; the fides are orna- 
mented with fome oblong blackifh fpots; the tail 
and long feathers of the wings are black, with a 
flight tinge of green at their extremities; and the 
beak is very thick, ftrong, and fhore. 

This bird is ufually caged for the fake of it’s 
voice, which is very melodious. 

SERPENTS. Inthe Linnzan fyftem, an or- 
der of animals belonging to the clafs of amphi- 
bia, and comprehending fix genera: the crotalus, 
or rattle-fnake; the boa, or ferpent, including ten 
fpecies ; the coluber, or viper; the anguis, or 
inake; the amphifbzena, or annulated fnake; and 
the caxcilia, or tentaculated fnake, the body and 
tail of which are wrinkled without fcales, and the 
upper lip is furnifhed with two feelers; of which 
there are two fpecies. 

The fubfequent are the Linnzan characters of 
the Serpent tribe: they are amphibious; breathe 
through the mouth by means of lungs only; and 
are deftitute of feet, ears, and fins. 

There is fcarcely any one country that does not 
produce this poifonous brood, which feems formed 
to deftroy the pride of mankind, and reprefs their 
boafted fecurity. Men have driven the lion, the 
tiger, and the wolf, from their vicinity; but the 
fnake and the viper ftill defy their power, and 
frequently punifh their infolence. 

Human affiduity, however, has been exerted 
with fuccefs in thinning their numbers; and it is 
probable that fome of the fpecies are now wholly 
deftroyed. In none of the European countries 
are they fufficiently numerous to be truly formi- 
dable: the philofopher can meditate in the fields 
without danger, and the botanift explore the grafs 
without apprehenfion of their malignity. In this 
quarter of the world there are not more than three 
or four kinds which are noxious; and their pol- 
fon operates in all after a fimilar manner: a burn- 
ing pain in the part, eafily removed by early ap- 
plications, is the worft effect that can be expe- 
rienced from the bite of the moft venomous Ser- 

ents of Europe. The drowfy death, the ftarting 
of the blood from every pore, the infatiable and 
fcorching thirft, and the diffolution of the folid 
mafs into one heap of putridity; are horrors 
which we know only from the hiftory of anti- 
guity, or the relations of travellers in very diftant 
regions. y. 

But though we have thus reduced thefe dan- 
‘gerous creatures, without a poffibiliry of wholly 
removing them; in other parts‘of the world they 
ftill rage with all their ancient malignity. Na- 
fure feems to have placed them as centinels to de- 
ter mankind from a too hafty diffufion, and 
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fearching for new abodes before they have per- 
feétly cultivated thofe at home. In the warm 
countries which lie within the tropics, as well as 
in the hyperborean regions, where the inhabitants 
are few, Serpents propagate in equal propor- 
tions. But, of all countries, thofe are moft peftered 
with thefe noxious animals whofe fields are proli= 
fic, but uncultivated, and where the climate fup- 
plies warmth and humidity. Along the fwampy 
banks of the Niger and Oroonoko, where the 
fun darts his moft vivifying rays, the forefts are 
thick, and the human race but fcanty, Serpents 
cling to the branches of the trees in infinite num- 
bers, and carry on unceafing hoftilities againft all 
other animals in their vicinity. Travellers affure 
us, that they have often obferved large fnakes 
twining round the trunk of a tall tree, encom- 
paffing it like a wreath, and thus rifing and de-= 
fcending at pleafure: in thefe countries, there- 
fore, Serpents are too formidable to become ob- 
jects of curiofity; they excite more violent fenfa- 
tions. 

For this reafon we muft not reject, as wholly 
fabulous, the accounts tranfmitted us by the an- 
cients of the terrible devaftations occafioned by a 
fingle {fnmake. In early ages, when arts were lit- 
tle known, and mankind but thinly difperfed over 
the face of the earth, it is probable that Ser- 
pents grew to an amazing magnitude, and every 
other tribe of animals retired before them. It 
might then have happened, that thefe reptiles con- 
tinued the tyrants cf a whole country for fuccef= 
five centuries. To an animal of this kind, grown 
by time and rapacity to the enormous length of 
one hundred feef, the lion, the tiger, and even 
the elepharit, were but feeble opponents. The 
dreadful monfter fpread certain defolation around 
him; every living creature was either devoured by 
him, or fled from the effects of his fury, The 
horrid {tench which even the moft innoxious of 
the tribe are known to diffufe, might in thofe 
larger ones become too powerful for any animal 
to withftand; and while they preyed without di- 
ftinétion, they might thus alfo have poifoned the 
atmofphere around them. In this manner having 
for ages pofi+ffed the obfcure and uninhabited fo- 
refts; and finding, as their appetites increafed, the 

uantity of their food diminifhed; it is poffible 
that they might venture boldly from their retreats 
into the more cultivated parts of the country, car-= 
rying confternation among mankind, as they had 
before defolation among the lower ranks of nature. 
Many hiftories of antiquity prefent us with fuch 
a picture; and exhibit a whole nation as finking 
under the ravages of a fingle Serpent. At that 
early period, man had not learned the art of unit- 
ing the efforts of many, in order to effect one mo- 
mentous purpofe: oppofing multitudes only ad- 
ded new victims to the general calamity, and en- 
creafed mutual embarraffment and terror; the 
animal therefore remained to be fingly oppofed by 
him who had the greateft ftrength, the. beft ar- 
mour, and the moft undaunted courage. In fuch 
an encounter hundreds muft have fallen; till one 
more fortunate than the reft, either by a lucky 
blow, or by attacking the monfter during fome 
torpid interval, and furcharged with fpoil, migh¢ 
deftroy, and thus deliver his country from the ty- 
rant. 

Such was the original and moft honourable oc- 
cupation of heroes: and they who firft obtained 
that appellation from their deftroying thofe ra- 

vagers 
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vagers of the earth, gained it much more deferv- 
edly than their fucceffors, who acquired their re- 
putation only from their fkill and prowefs in de- 
ftroying each other. But, as we defcend into 
more enlightened antiquity, we find thefe animals 
lefs formidable, from their having been attacked 
‘in a more fuccefsful manner. We are told that, 
while Regulus led his army along the banks of 
the Bagrada, in Africa, an enormous Serpent dif- 
puted his paffage. Pliny, who fays that he faw 
it’s fkin, affures us that it was one hundred and 
twenty feet long; and that it deftroyed numbers 
of the army before it was vanquifhed. At laft, 
however, the battering engines were oppofed to 
the animal; which affailing at a diftance, foon de- 
ftroyed it. It’s {poils were carried to Rome, and 
the general was decreed an ovation on account of 
his fuccefs. 

Few hiftorical events are perhaps better afcer- 
tained than the above. An ovation was a remark- 
able honour, and the reward only of fome very 
fingular exploit, inferior to the honour of a tri- 
umph; and it is certain no hiftorian would have 
prefumed to invent that part of the ftory at leaft, 
becoufe it would have fubjeéted him to the moft 
fhameful detection. At prefent, indeed, fuch re- 
fiftance from Serpents is hardly known in any part 
of the world; though in Africa and America, fome 
of them are powerful enough to brave the attacks 
of the human fpecies to this very day. Fortu- 
nately for us, we are fituated at fuch a diftance 
from this baneful tribe of animals, as to take a 
view of them, without fearing for our fafety: to 
us, their flender form, their undulating motion, 
their vivid colouring, their horrid ftench, their 
forky tongues, and their envenomed fangs, are to- 
tally harmlefs; and, in this ifland, their ufes even 
ferve to counterbalance the mifchiefs they fome- 
times occafion. 

If we take a general furvey of Serpents, we 
fhall find fufficient marks to diftinguifh them 
from all the reft of animated nature. They pof- 
fefs the length and pliancy of eels, but want fins 
to fwim with; they have the fcaly coverings and 
pointed tails of lizards, but are deltitute of legs; 
they have the crawling motion of worms; but, un- 
like thofe animals, they are furnifhed with lungs: 
like all the reptile kind, they are refentful when 
offended; and nature has fupplied them with the 
moft terrible arms, to revenge every infult. 

Though the malignity of thefe reptiles is very 
different in it’s degrees, they are all formidable to 
man, and have a {trong fimilitude to each other. 
With refpect to their conformation, ali Serpents 
have very wide mouths in proportion to the fize 
of their heads: and, what is very extraordinary, 
they can fwallow the head of another animal thrice 
as big as theirown. ‘To illuftrate this, it muft be 
obferved that the jaws of the Serpent are held to- 
gether at the roots by a ftretching mufcular {kin; 
by which means they open as wide as the animal 
inclines, and admit a fubftance much thicker than 
it’s own body: the throat, like elaftic gum, di- 
lates, in order to admit the morfel; the ftomach 
receives it in part; and the reft remains in the gul- 
let, till putrefaction and the juices of the reptile’s 
body uniteto diffolve it. As to the teeth, it is 
remarkable that fome Serpents have fangs, or ca- 
nine teeth; and that others are wholly deftitute of 


them: in all, however, they are crooked and hol- , 


low; and, by a peculiar contrivance, capable of 
being erected or depreffed at pleafure. 
The eyes of all Serpents are fmall when com- 


pared with the length of their bodies: though dif: 
of all is malignant and heavy; and, from their 


known qualities, they ftrike the imagination with 
the idea of a mifchievous nature. -In fome, the 


upper eye-lid is wanting, and the Serpent winks 


only with that below; in others, the animal has a 
nictitating membrane or {kin, refembling that 
found in birds, by which the eye is guarded, and 
the fight preferved. In all, the fubftance of the 


eye is hard and corneous; the chryftalling humour: 


oceupying a great part of the globe. 
The auditory ducts are very perceptible in the 
Serpent kind: but they have ne conduits for fmell- 


ing; though it is probable that fome fpecies en- 


joy that fenfe in tolerable perfection. 

In all thefe animals, the tongue is long and 
forky ; is compofed of two long flefhy fubftances ; 
is very pliable; terminates in fharp points; and 
at the root is very ftrongly conneéted to the neck 
by two tendons, which give it a variety of mo- 
tion. Some of the viper kind have tongues: a 
fifth part of the length of their bodies; which 
they are continually darting out, to the great ter- 
ror of fuch perfons as are ignorant of the true 
fituation of their poifon. 

If from the jaws we proceed to the gullet, we 
fhall find it very wide for the animal’s fize, and 
capable of vaft diftenfion. » At the bottom ofthe 
throat hes the ftomach, which is lefs capacious, 
and receives only a part of the food, while the 
reft eontinues in the gullet for digeftion: and af- 
ter the fubftance in the ftomach is chylified, it 
paffes into the inteftines; from thence it goes ei- 
ther to nourifhment, or to be excluded by the 
vent. 

Like moft other animals, Serpents are furnifhed 
with lungs, which probably affift them in breath- 
ing, netwithftanding the manner by which that 
operation is performed is difficult to be traced: 
for though thefe creatures are obferved apparently 
to draw in their breath, there is not the {malleft 
vifible fign of their ever refpiring it again. Their 
lungs, however, are long and large, and doubtlefs 
contribute to accelerate their languid circulation. 
The heart is formed as in the tortoife, the frog, 
and the lizard kinds, fo as to exert it’s powers 
without the affiftance of the lungs: it is fingle, 
the greateft part of the blood flowing from the 
large vein tothe great artery by the fhorteft courfe. 
Hence it may be inferred, that fnakes are amphi- 
bious, being equally capable of living on land as 
in the water ; and that they are alfo torpid during 
the winter, like the bat, the lizard, and other ani- 
mals formed in a fimilar manner. 

In thefe reptiles, the vent ferves for the emiffien 
of the urine and the faces, as well as for the pur- 
pofes of generation. The inftrument of propa- 
gation in the male is double, being forked like 
the tongue: the ovaries in the female are alfo dou- 
ble ; and the aperture is very wide, in order to ad- 
mit the double inftrument of the male. ‘They 
copulate in their retreats; and in this fituation, if 
we may credit the ancients, they exhibit the ap- 
pearance of one Serpent with twoheads. 

As the body of the Serpent is long, flender, 
and capable of extreme flexibility, the vertebrae 
are numerous beyond what might naturally be 
imagined. In the generality of quadrupeds they 
amount to no more than thirty or forty; but in the 
Serpent tribe, they rife to one hundred and forty- 


‘five from the head to the vent, and twenty-five’ 
more from that to the tail.’ The number of thefe 
joints © 


_ ferently coloured in diftinét kinds, the appearance 
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joints mutt undoubtedly give the back-bone a fur- 
prifing degree of pliancy; but this is ftill farther 
increafed by the manner in which each one of 
thefe joints is locked into another. With refpect 
to men and quadrupeds, the flat furfaces of the 
bones are laid againft each other, and clofely 
bound by finews; but, as to Serpents, the bones 
play one within the other like ball and focket, fo 
that they have full motion on each other in every 
direction. 

But though the number of joints in the back- 
bone of the Snake is fo very confiderable, that of 
the ribs is ftill more fo; for from the head to the 
vent there are two ribs to every joint, which in all 
amount to two hundred and ninety: thefe ribs are 
furnifhed with four mufcles, which being inferted 
into the head, run along to the end of the tail, and 
give the animal great ftrength and agility in all 
it’s motions. The {kin alfo contributes to the 
fame purpofe; being compofed of a number of 
{cales, united to each other by a tranfparent mem- 
brane, which becomes harder as it grows older, 
till the animal changes it; which is generally twice 
in the year. This covering then burfts near the 
head; and the Serpent creeps from it, by an undu- 
latory kind of motion, in a new fkin of more vivid 
beauty than the former: and if the exuviz be then 
viewed, every fcale will be diftinétly feen, like a 
piece of net-work, larger or finaller according to 
the proportion of that {pace which they covered. 

The fcales of the Serpent are difpofed with a 
great degree of geometrical neatnefs, for affifting 
it in it’s finous motion. As the edges of the fore- 
moft fcales lie over the extremities of the fucceed- 
ing; fo thofe edges, when the fcales are erected, 
(which the animal poffeffes the faculty of elevat- 
ing in fome meafure) catch in the ground, like 
the nails in the wheel of a carriage, and fo pro- 
mote and facilitate the Serpent’s progreffive mo- 
tion. The fcales are erected by means of a mul- 
titude of diftinét mufcles wherewith each is fup- 
plied, and one end of which is united in each to 
the middle of the preceding. 

In fome of the Serpent kind, there is the moft 
exact fymmetry in thefe fcales; while in others 
they are more irregularly difpofed: in fome, there 
are larger fcales on the belly, often anfwering to 
the number of ribs; and in others there are no 
f{cales whatever. On this flight difference Lin- 
nzeus has founded his diftinétions of the various 
claffes of the Serpent tribe; though nature feems 
to indicate a different arrangement, namely, into 
large and fall, venomous and innoxious. 

If we compare Serpents with each other, their 
differences are remarkable. Nothing can be more 
remotely feparated than the great Liboya of Suri- 
nam, which grows to the length of thirty-fix feet; 
and the little Serpents of the Cape of Good Hope, 
which, though under three inches, are fo very 
numerous as to cover whole defarts. This tribe, 
like that of fifhes, feem to have no bounds pre- 
fcribed to their growth. ‘Their bones are in a 
great meafure cartilaginous, and confequently ca- 
pable of great extenfion : the older, therefore, Ser- 
pents become, the larger they grow; and as they 
are remarkable for longevity, fometimes arrive at 
an enormous fize. 

We are informed that there are Serpents in the 
ifland of Java which meafure fifty feet in length; 
Carli mentions their growing to upwards of forty 
feet; and there is a fkin of one inthe Britifh Mu- 
feum that meafures thirty-two feet. A gentle- 
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man of veracity, who had confiderable poffeffioris 
in America, affured Dr. Goldfmith, that thefe 
creatures grow to an enormous length in fomeée 
parts of that country: in confirmation of which 
affértion, he rélated the following incident. He 
one day fent forth a foldier, accompanied by an 
Indian, to kill wild-fowl for his table. In pur- 
fuing their game, the Indian, who generally went 
foremoft, beginning to tire, {topped in order to 
reft himfelf on the fallen trunk of a tree, as he fup- 
pofed: but juft as he was about to fit down, the 
fancied trunk began to move; and the poor fa- 
vage perceiving that he had approached a liboya, 
the largeft of all the Serpent kind, inftantly fell to 
the ground through fear. The foldier, who had 
difcovered the caufe, levelled his piece at the Ser- 
pent’s head; and, by a lucky aim, fhot it dead: 
however, he continued to fire till he was con- 
vinced that the animal was really killed; and then 
going up to his companion, who lay motionlefs 
by it’s fide, to his unfpeakable aftonifhment, found 
him dead likewife, his death having been occa 
fioned by the fudden fright. On his return home, 
hé related what had happened; and the animal, 
being ftripped of it’s fkin, meafured no lefs than 
thirty-fix feet. 

In the Eaft Indies alfo thefe Serpents grow to 
an enormous fize; particularly in Java, where we 
are affured one of them will feize and devour a 
buffalo. But fortunate is it for mankind that the 
rapacity of thefe hideous creatures often proves 
their punifhment; for whenever any of the Ser- 
pent kind have gorged themfelves, they then be- 
come torpid, and may be approached and deftroyed 
with fafety. Patient of hunger to a furprifing de- 
gree, whenever they have {wallowed their prey, 
they feem, like furfeited gluttons, unwieldy, ftu- 
pid, helplefs, and fleepy. At fuch times they 
fearch out fome retreat, where they lurk for feve- 
ral days together, and digeft their meal unmo-= 
lefted: the weakeft effort would then deftroy thems 
for they can hardly make any refiftance, and are 
equally unfit for fight. The naked Indian him- 
felf is not then afraid to attack them. But, when- 
ever this fleepy interval of indigeftion is ended, 
they iffue from their retreats with famifhed appe- 
tites and accumulated terrors; while every creature 
flies before them. 

Other animals have fome kind of choice in their 
provifion; but Serpents indifcriminately prey on 
all; the buffalo, the tiger, and the garelle, are 
equally acceptable. It might be imagined that 
the quills of the porcupine would be fufficient to 
protect it; but whatever poffeffes life ferves to ap- 
peafe the hunger of thefe voracious creatures: por- 
cupines, with all their quills, have frequently been 
found in their ftomachs when opened; and they 
have even fometimes been known to devour each 
other. 

A life of favage hoftility in the foreft prefents 
to the imagination one of the moft tremendous 
pictures in nature. In thofe parched countries 
where the heat of the fun dries up every brook for 
hundreds of miles in continuity; and what has the 
appearance of a confiderable river during the rainy 
feafon, becomes in fummer one dreary bed of fand;: 
in fuch regions, a Jake which never dries, and a 
perennial brook, are by animals in general 
efteemed the greateft bleffings in nature. With 
refpect to food, the luxuriant land{cape fupplies 
that in fufficient abundance: it is the want of wa- 
ter they principally wifh to obviate; and, in- 
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wardly parched by the heat of the climate, traverfe 
whole defarts in queft of a fpring; which when 
they have difcovered, no dangers can deter them 
from attempting to flake their thirft.: Thus the 
Vicinity of fome rivulet is generally the rendez- 
vous of all the hoftile tribes of nature. On the 
banks of this little envied’ fpot thoufands of ani- 
mals of various kinds ‘are obferved, either endea- 
vouring to quench their thirft, or preparing to 
feize their prey: elephants are arranged in a fpa- 
cious line, marching from the darker parts of the 
foreft; buffaloes are alfo there, trufting to their 
numbers for fecurity; garelles, relying folely on 
their fleetnefs; and lions and tigers, waiting a fit 
opportunity of feizing the unwary. But chiefly 
the larger kinds of Serpents are ftationed here, de- 
fénding each accefs to the water.’ Not an hour 
paffes without fome dreadful encounter. But the 
Serpents, defended by their fcales, and naturally 
capable of fuftaining a multitude of wounds, are 
of all others the moft formidable: they are alfo the 
moft wakeful; for the whole tribe fleep with their 
eyes open, and confequently are always on the 
watch; fo that, till their rapacity is fatisfied, few 
other animals will venture to come near them. 

But though Serpents are of all.other animals 
the moft voracious; and though the morfels they 
{wallow without maftication, are larger than what 
any other creatures, either by land or water, are 
capable of abforbing; yet none can endure abfti- 
nence forfo long atime: a fingle meal, with many 
of the fnake kind, feems to be the adventure of a 
feafon; a luxury they have fometimes been whole 
months in patient expectation of. When they 
have feized their prey, their induftry is entirely 
difcontinued for weeks together; and the fortu- 
nate capture of one hour often: fatisfies them for 
the remaining period of their annual activity. As 
their blood is colder than that of moft terreftrial 
aninials, and circulates but flowly through their 
bodies; fo their powers of digeftion are but feeble. 
Their prey continues for along time, partly in 
their ftomachs, partly in their gullets; and a por- 
tion of it is often feen hanging from their mouths. 
In this manner it digefts by degrees; and in pro- 
portion as the part below is diffolved, the portion 
abave is taken in. It is not therefore till this te- 
dious operation is entirely performed, that the Ser- 
pent renews it’s appetite and activity: but fhould 
any accident prevent it from iffuing once more 
from it’s cell, it can {till continue to endure fa- 
mine, for weeks, months, and even years toge- 
ther. Vipers are often kept in boxes for fix or 
eight months without any food whatever; and 
fmall Serpents are fometimes imported into Eu- 
rope from Grand Cairo, that live in phials for fe- 
veral years, without any apparent aliment. Thus 
the Serpent tribe unite in themfelves two very 
oppofite qualities, extreme abftinence, and yet in- 
credible rapacity. 

If we compare Serpents with refpect to their 
voices, fome are found filent, and others have a 
peculiar kind of cry; but a fort of hifs is the ge- 
neral expreffion either of invitation or defiance. 
In thofe countries where they abound, they are 
generally filent during the middle of the day, 
when they are obliged to fhelter themfelves from 
the ardour of the climate: but, as the cool of the 
evening approaches, they iffue from their cells 


with continued hiffings; and fuch is the variety of 


their notes, that fome authors affirm they induce 
a pretty good idea of the harmony of an Englifh 
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grove. Such notes, however, can afford bur littlé 


dehght, when we recoileét. the malignity ‘of the: 


minftrels. >If confidered, indeed; as they anfwer 
the animals particular occafions, they will be 
found well adapted to their nature, and fully an- 
fwering the purpofes of terrifying fuch as would 
adventure to offend:them, : cd 

With reference to motion, fome Serpents, paiz 


ticularly thofe of the viper kind, move but lowly; 


while others, fuch as the ammodytes, dart with 
amazing fwiftnefs. ‘The motion in allis fimilar ; 


‘but the ftrength of the body, in fome, exhibits a \* 
The viper, which is ° 
but a flow, feeble-bodied animal, proceeds in a ‘| 


very different appearance. 


heavy, undulating: manner; advancing it’s head, 
then drawing up it’s tail behirid, and bending it’s 
body into'a bow; afterwards, from the pot where 
the:head and tail were united, advancing the head 
forward as before: this, which is the motion'of all 


“Serpents, is very different from that of either the 
earth-worm or the naked fnail.. ‘The Serpent, as 


previoufly obferved, has a back-bone, with nume- 
rous’joints; and this bone the animal poffefies the 
power of bending in every direction, but without 
being able to fhorten or lengthen it at pleafure: 
the earth-worm, on the contrary, has no back- 
bone; but it’s body is compofed of rings, which 


it can lengthen or fhorten at difcretion. The 


earth-worm, therefore, in order to move forward, 
lengthens it’s body; then by the fore-part clings 
to the ground where it has reached; and after- 
wards ‘contracts and brings’ up it’s rear; when 
the body is thus fhortened, the fore-part is length- 
ened again for another progreffion; and fo on: 


but the Serpent, inftead of fhortening it’s body, : 
-bends it into an arch. 


This is the principal dif- 
ference between ferpentine and vermicular pro- 
ereffion. me 


Many Serpents, however, dart with fuch amaz- ° 


ing fwiftnefs, that they appear rather to leap than 
crawl; though it is probable that no fnakes can 
dart farther than their own length, on even ground, 
at a fingle effort: our fears, indeed, may increafe 
the force of their fpeed, which is fometimes found 
fo fatal. The Jaculus is the fwifteft Serpent in 
nature; and it’s manner of progreffion is by in- 
{tantly coiling itfelf on it’s tail, and darting from 
thence to it’s full extent; then carrying it’s tail 
quick as lightning to it’s head; coiling and dart- 
ing again; and by this means proceeding with ex- 
treme rapidity, without ever quitting the ground. 

Though all Serpents are amphibious, fome are 


much more attached to the water than others; 


and, though deftitute of fins or gills, remain at 
the bottom, or fwim along the furface with great 
eafe. From their internal ftructure, we may dif- 
cern how well adapted they are for either element; 
and how capable their blood is of circulating at 
the bottom, as freely as that of the frog or the 
tortoife: falt water, however, is baneful to the 
whole tribe. The largeft Serpents are frequently 
found in frefh-water, either chufing it as their fa- 
vourite element, or finding their prey there in the 
ereateft abundance. But the experiment of Rhedi 
evidently demonftrates that all are capable of ex- 


ifting and fwimming in liquids: this curious na-— 


turalift put a Serpent into a large glafs veffel filled 
with wine, where it continued fwimming about 
for fix hours, withou! any fenfible injury; though, 
when immerfed by force, and confined under the 
liquor, it died in one hour and ahalf. He placed 
another in common water, where it lived three 

days ; 
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days; but, when plunged under the water, it ex- 
pired in the fpace of twelve hours. In the liquid 
element, however, the motion of Serpents is per- 
fectly the reverfe of what it is on land; for, in or- 
der to fupport themfelves on an element lighter 
than their own bodies, they are obliged to increafe 
their furface in a very artificial manner, On 
earth, they wind perpendicular to the furface; in 
water, parallel to it: in other words, the waving 
of the hand up and down will give a clear idea of 
the progrefs of thefe animals on land; and the 
waving it from right to left, will reprefent their 
progrefs on the water. 

So horrible a feetor exhales from fome Serpents, 
that it is alonec apable of intimidating their af- 
failants. This effluvia proceeds from two glands 
near the vent, like thofe in feveral of the weafel 
kind; and, like thofe animals, in proportion as 
they are excited by rage or fear, the {cent be- 
comes ftronger. It appears, however, that fuch 
Serpents as are moft numerous, are the leaft of- 
fenfive in this particular; for the rattle-fnake and 
the viper are perfectly free from any difagreeable 
odour: and, if we may give credit to travellers, 
there are fome noxious Serpents in the Haft In- 
dies, which are fo far from being difagreeable to 
the fmell, that their very excrements are fought 
after, and preferved as the moft grateful perfume. 

Some Serpents are viviparous, as the viper; but 
others are oviparous, as the common black {nake, 
and the majority of the Serpent tribe: however, 
proficients in anatomy need not be informed, that 
thefe animals are internally formed alike, in what- 
ever manner they produce their young; the va- 
riety in parturition being rather a flight than a 
real difcrimination. The only difference ts, that 
the viper batches her eggs, and brings them to 
maturity within her body; whereas the fnake is 
more premature in her productions, and brings 
forth her eggs fome time before the young are 
capable of Guitting the fhell. Thus, if either be 
opened at the proper feafon, the eggs will be found 
in the womb, covered with their membranous 
fhells, and adhering to each other like large beads 
onaftring. The young ones will be found in- 
clofed in the egos of both, though at different 
{tages of maturity: thofe of the viper will craw] 
and bite the inftant they are liberated from the 
fhellk; while thofe of the fnake will be found im- 
perfect in their natural formation. 

Labat caufed a Serpent of the viperine kind, 
meaturing nine feet, to be opened in his prefence. 
He then faw the manner in which the eges of thofe 
animals lie in the womb. In this creature there 
were fix eges, as large as thofe of a goofe, but 
longer, fharper at the extremities, and covered with 
a membranous fkin, by which alfo they were united 
to each other. ‘Thirteen or fourteen young were 
contained in each of thefe egos, about fix inches in 
ength, and the thicknefs of a goofe-quill. The 
parent was fpotted; but the young ones had a va- 
riety of colours, very different from her’s; which 
induced this gentleman to conjecture that the co- 
lour compofed no characteriftic mark among Ser- 
pents. Thefe little animals were no fooner eman- 
cipated from confinement, than they crept about; 
and put themtfelves into a threatening pofture, by 
coiling themfelves up, and «clinging to the ftick 
with which he was deftroying them. 

The laft, but moi material diftintion, among 
Serpents, is, that fome aré venomous, and others 
inoftenfive, ‘The poifon of theie reptiles has been 
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for ages one of the greateft objects of human con- 
fideration. In Europe indeed, where the venge- 
ful wound is feldom inflicted, it is regarded merel 
as a fubject of curiofity; but to thofe who are 
placed amidft.the Serpent tribe, and are daily ex- 
pofed to fome new difafter, it becomes a’ matter of 
the moft ferious import. The phyficians of the 
Faft confider their fkill in furnifhing antidotes 
again{t this calamity as the highelt perfection of 
the healing art. In all countries, however, the’ 
poifon of the Serpent is fufficiently formidable to’ 
excite our attention to it’s nature and effects: a 
defcription therefore of it’s feat in the animal, and 
of the inftrument by which it is communicated, 
cannot fail of proving both amufing and inftruc- 
tive. 

In all the venomous clafs of reptiles, whether 
the viper, the rattle-fnake, or the cobra di capello, 
there are two large teeth or fangs, ifuine’ from 
the upper jaw, and projecting beyond the lower. 
The innoxtous clafs is deftitute of them; and itis 
moft probable, that wherever thefe fangs are want- 
ing, the animal is harmlefs: on the contrary, 
wherever they are found, it is to be avoided as the 
mot deadly foe. Thefe inftruments feem to con- 
ftitute the true diftinétion between animals of the » 
Serpent kind: the wounds which thefe fanes in- 
flict produce the moft dangerous fymptoms; but 


‘ thofe made by the teeth only are attended wit 


nothing more than the common confequences 
arifing from the bite of any other animal. If a 
fnake has fang-teeth, it is to be ranked among the 
venomous clafs; if it has not, it may be confi- 
dered as inoffenfive. Many Serpents indeed are 


faid to be poifonous, whofe jaws are deftitute of 


fangs: but it feems extremely probable that our 


fears alone have furnifhed thefe animals with poi- 
fon; for, of all the tribe which want this appara- 
tus, not one is found to have a bag for holding 
poifon, nor a conduit for injecting it into the 
wound, ‘The black fnake, the liboya, and nume- 
rous others, have their teeth of an equal fize, fixed 
in their jaws; and are no more capable of inflict- 


Ing dangerous wounds than dogs or lizards. But 
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it is far otherwife with refpect to the venomous 


tribe: thefe are well furnifhed, not only with a 
laboratory wherein the poifon is concocted, but 
with a canal by which it is conduéted to the jaw, 
a bag under the fang for containing it, and alfo 
an aperture in the fang itfelf for injeéting it into 
the wound. The glands which fupply this ve- 
nomous fluid are fituated on each fide of the head 
behind the eyes, and have canals leading from 
thence to the bottom of the fangs in the upper 
jaw, where they empty themfelves into a kind of 
bladder, from which the fangs on each fide pro- 
ceed. The venom contained in this bladder is a 
yellowifh, thick, infipid liquor; which, when in- 
jected into the blood, proves fatal; yet may be 
{wallowed without any danger. 

Thofe fangs which inflict the wound, are large 
in proportion to the animal that bears them. 
They are crooked; but yet fufficiently fharp to 
penetrate moit fubftances. They grow one on 
each fide, and fometimes two, from as many 
moveable bones in the upper jaw; which, by flid- 
ing backward or forward, poffefs a power of ere<t- 
ing or depreffing the teeth at pleafure. A num- 
ber of teeth are alfo arranged along thefe bones, 
which ferve only to feize and hold the animal’s 
prey. Befides this apt difpofition of the fangs, 
they have an internal cavity; and an opening to- 
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wards the point, through which, when the fang is 
prefied down on the bladder, a part of the venom 
is immediately feen to iffue. To illuftrate this 
operation: when the Serpent is irritated to inflict 
a venomous wound, it opens it’s jaws to their 
wideft extent; the moveable bones of the upper 
jaw flide forward; the fangs, which before lay re- 
clining, are thus erected; they are then ftruck 
with force into the flefh of the obnoxious perfon ; 
and, by meeting refiftance at the points, they prefs 
on the bladders of venom from whence they 
srow: the poifon iffues up through the hollow of 
the tooth; and is preffed out through it’s flit into 
the wound which the fang has already made in the 
fkin. Thus, from a flight puncture, and the in- 
fufion of a very minute drop of poifon, the part is 
quickly inflamed ; and, without a proper antidote, 
the whole frame is contaminated. 

The appearances which this venom induces are 
different, according to the degree of malignity in 
the Serpent, the part affected, the warmth of the 
feafon or climate, and the ftrength of the animal 
that gives the wound. However, the various ca- 
Jamities which the poifon of Serpents is capable of 
producing, are not only inflicted by the creatures 
themfelves, but by men more mifchievous even 
than Serpents, who prepare their venom purpofely 
to deftroy each other. With this poifon the fa- 
vages imbue their arms, and alfo prepare their re- 
vengeful potions. ‘The ancients ufed to preferve 
it for the purpofes of fuicide; and, even among 
femibarbarous nations at this day, the venom of 
Serpents is employed as a philter. But though 
this poifon be juftly terrible to mankind, it is be- 
ftowed by Providence for the reptile’s own proper 
fupport and defence. Without it, Serpents 
would, of all other animals, be the moft expofed 
and infecure: without feet for efcaping a purfuit; 
without teeth capable of inflicting a dangerous 
wound; without ftrength for refiftance; incapa- 
ble, from their fize, of finding fecurity in very 
{mal} retreats, like earth-worms; and highly dif- 
gufting becaufe of their deformity; what elfe muft 
have been the confequence but a fpeedy extirpa- 
tion? But, furnithed as they are with powerful 
poifon, all renks of animals approach them with 
dread, and never feize them but at an advantage. 

Nor is this all the protection they derive from 
their poifon: the malignity of a few ferves for the 
fecurity of all. Though not one tenth part of 
their number is actually venomous, the fimilitude 
they bear to each other excites a general terror of 
the whole tribe; and the uncertainty of their ene- 
mies in which individual the poifon chiefly re- 
fides, makes even the moft harmlefs Serpents 
formidable. Thus Providence feems to have 
acted with a double precattion: it has imparted 
poifon to fome of them for the genera! defence of 
a tribe naturally feeble; but it has alfo thinned 
the numbers of thofe which are abfolutely venom- 
ous, left they fhould prove too potent for the reft 
of animated nature. 

Confidering thefe noxious and difgufting qua- 
lities in the Serpent tribe, it is not at all furprif- 
ing, that not only man, but alfo beafts and birds, 
carry on inceffant hoftilities againft them. The 
ichneumon of the Indians, and the pecary of the 
Americans, deftroy them in prodigious numbers: 
thefe animals poffefs the art of feizing them near 
their heads; and it is likewife faid that they can 
flay them with great dexterity. The vulture and 
the eagle Likewife prey on them in great abund- 


ances and often darting on huge Serpents from 
the clouds, fnatch them up ftruggling and writhing 
into the air. Dogs alfo affift in exterminating the 
fpecies. Father Feuillée informs us, that he was 
attacked in the woods of Martinico by a large 
Serpent; when his dog inftantly coming to his 
relief, feized the affailant with great courage. The 
{nake entwined and preffed him with fuch vio- 
lence, that the blood gufhed from his mouth; 
neverthelefs, the dog never quitted the reptile till 
he had torn it to pieces. During the conflict, the 
dog feemed infenfible of his wounds; but, foon 
after, his head {welled prodigioufly, and he lay on 
the ground as if dead.- His matter, however, 
having luckily difcovered a banana-tree, applied 
it’s juice, mixed with treacle, to the wounds; 
which recovered the dog, and {peedily healed the 
parts affected. 

But man is the moft formidable enemy which 
thefe venomous creatures have to encounter. The 
Pfylli of old are faid to have been famous for 
charming and deftroying Serpents. Some moderns 
have alfo pretended to the fame art; and Cafau- 
bon informs us, that he knew a man who could at 
any time fummon a hundred Serpents together, 
and draw them into the fire. Philoftratus has 
given us a particular defcription of the manner 
‘n which the Indians charm thefe reptiles. ‘ They 
take,’ fayshe, ‘ afcarlet robe embroidered with gold 
letters, and fpread it before their holes: thefe let- 
ters poffefs a kind of fafcinating power; and by 
looking ftedfaftly on them, the eyes of thefe ani-. 
mals are overcome, and themfelves laid afleep.’ 

Thefe, with many other devices, have often 
been practifed on Serpents by artful men, who 
had firft prepared the reptiles for their exercife, 
and then exhibited them as if adventitioufly af- 
fembled at their call. Nothing is more common 
in India than dancing Serpents, which are carried 
about in broad flat veffels, fomewhat refembling 
fieves. ‘They erect and put themfelves into dif- 
ferent attitudes at the word of command. When 
the owner fings a flow tune, they feem, by the 
vibration of their heads, to keep time with his 
voice; and when he fings one of a quicker mea- 
fure, they appear to move with more brifknefs and 
vivacity. From this deception, artfully practifed 
before the vulgar, probably have arifen all the 
boatted pretenfions which fome have made to the 
incantation of Serpents; an art to which the na- 
tive Americans ftill lay claim. A pupil of the 
celebrated Linnzeus is faid to have purchafed the 
fecret from an Indian, and then difclofed it to his 
teacher; but, like all others of the kind, it con- 
fifted of only a few unmeaning words of no parti- 
cular efficacy. 

Notwithftandine the horror with which man- 
kind generally regard this tremendous race of ani- 
mals, there have been various nations in remote 
antiquity, and there are fome even at prefent, 
who regard them with a kind of veneration. The 
adoration paid by the ancient Egyptians to a 
Serpent is well known; and many nations now 
inhabiting the weftern coaft of Africa retain the 
fame ridiculous fuperftition. In traverfing. the 
Gold and Slave Coafts, a ftranger is often fur- 
prifed to fee fwarms of Serpents clinging to the 
roofs of cottages which the fimple natives have 
reared, neither molefting nor molefted: but his 
aftonifhment is increafed, when, proceeding far- 
ther fouthward to the kingdom of Whidah, he 
finds that a Serpent is worfkipped as the uy, 
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of the country. This animal, which travellers 
defcribe as enormoufly large, has it’s habitation, 
it’s temple, and it’s priefts: thefe laft imprefs the 
vulgar with an opinion of it’s virtues; and multi- 
tudes daily become the dupes of their artifice. 
The deluded populace not only offer their goods, 
their provifions, and their prayers, at the fhrine of 
this hideous god; but alfo their wives and daugh- 
ters: thefe the priefts readily accept; and, after 
fome days of penance, return the females to their 
fuppliants, much benefited by the Serpent’s fup- 
pofed embraces. Such a complicated picture of 
ignorance and impofture give us a very mean idea 
of the rationality of the natives: but, in defence 
of human nature, it fhould be remarked, that the 
moft uncultivated and barbarous of mankind 
alone pay their veneration to fuch a defpicable di- 
vinity. ; 

SERPENT-EATER. Edwards, who firft 
defcribed and figured a bird of this kind, confi- 
ders it as a diftinct genus; in it’s general fhape 
approaching to the crane, but in the conforma- 
tion of it’s feet and bill differing confiderably 
from that tribe. The bill is aquiline; and the ta- 
lons are fmall, and but ill adapted for a bird of 
prey. The eyes, which are dark, are fituated in 
{paces covered with a bare orange-coloured fkin; 
the head is adorned with a beautiful ereft, com- 
pofed of many long party-coloured feathers, tipt 
with black, and hanging backwards; the beak, 
head, neck, back, breaft, and upper coverts of the 
wings, are of a blueifh afh-colour, fomewhat 
lighter on the breaft than the back; the belly, 
thighs, greater wing-feathers, and tail, are black, 
the latter tipt with white; the legs and feet are of 
a reddifh flefh-colour; and the claws are black. 

The Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope give 
this bird the appellation of flang-eater, from the 
avidity with which it devours fnakes. Three 
fpecies of this genus have been imported into Ku- 
rope; the largeft of which meafured three feet 
from the extremity of the tail to the crown of the 
head. 

This fingular bird is faid to be held in the 
higheft veneration in the interior parts of Africa. 
Some affert that it is the ibis of antiquity: and 
Jofephus tells us, that Mofes preferved his army 
from a multitude of deftroying ferpents by means 
of the ibis, of which he collected numbers during 
his travels. 

SERPENT FISH, RED; the Serpens Ru- 
befcens of fome ichthyologifts. A fifth properly 
belonging to the tania genus; refembling the 
common fnake in figure; of a ftrong red colour; 
and marked down the fides with oblique lines, ex- 
clufive of a long line oa each fide reaching from 
the gills to the tail, The mouth is fmall; and 
the teeth are fharp and ferrated. Over the back 
there are a number of fine capillaments at inter- 
vais, which extend to the tail; and the fame are 
likewife perceptible on the belly. 

SERPULA. A genus of fhells of a tubular 
fhape, found adhering to other bodies. ‘The in- 
clofed animal isaterebella. Pennant enumerates 
the fpiral, angular, complicated, twined, and 
worm Serpulz; all which are natives of the Bri- 
tith coafts. ' 

SERRA PISCIS. An appellation by which 
many authors exprefs the priftis, or faw-fith. 

Serra is alfo a name given by Pliny to the 
baliftes, more generally denominated {colopax. 
Artedi diftinguifhes it by that of the baliftes with 
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two {pines in the place of the ventral fins, and one 
behind the anus. See Trumpet-Fisu. 

SERRATE FLIES. A term by which fome 
naturalifts exprefs a clafs of flies, diftinguifhed 
from all other kinds by their having a weapon, re= 
fembling a double faw, at the extremity of their 
bodies; which affifts them in making repofitories 
for their eggs in the branches of trees. Of this 
kind is the rofe-fly. See Rosr-Fiy. 

SERVAL,; the Catus Pardus of naturalifts ja 
general. ‘This animal is of the feline kind, and 
a native of Malabar. Itrefesbles the panther in 
it’s fpots; but the lynx in it’s fize, the robuftnefs 
of it’s make, and the fhortnefs of it’s tail. 

SERULA. A marine bird of the mergus 
kind, very common in the neighbourhood of Ve- 
nice. Ray calls it the mergus cirratus fufcus, 
the brown-crefted, or leffer-toothed diver; and 
fuppofes it fynonymous with the anas longiroftra, 
or long-beaked duck of Gefner; while Pennant 
gives it the name of the red-breafted merganfer. 
See Mercanser, Rep-Breastep. 

SESERINUS. An appellation whereby Ron- 
deletius, and fome other ichthyologifts, have ex- 
prefied an Italian fea-fith of a broad, fhort figures 
apparently the fame with the lampuga of the Ita- 
lian fifhermen, and moft commonly known by the 
name of ftromateus. 

SETACEUS VERMIS. A.name by which 
Lifter expreffes that very long flender water- 
worm, the amphifbzena aquatica of naturalifts in 
general. Thefe worms, which the vulgar fuppofe 
to be animated hairs, are a peculiar fort of infects, 
bred and nourifhed within the bodies of other in- 
fects, as the worms of the ichneumon flies are in 
the bodies of caterpillars. 

SETICAUD&:. Aterm by which naturalifts 
denote fuch flies as have one or more hairs iffuing 
from their tails, A great number of fpecies fall 
under this definition. 

SEWIN. A provincial appellation for the fith 
more ufually denominated the grey. See Grey. 

SHAD; the Clupea Alofa of Linnzus. A 
fea-fifh of the harrengiform kind; called alfo the 
mother of herrings: by fome ichthyologitts, 
clupea and triffa; and by the ancients, as is gene- 
rally fuppofed, trichis or trichias. . 

The Shad bears a {trong refemblance to the her- 
ring in it’s general conformation; but it is more 
deprefied, and broader. The head flopes down - 
confiderably from the back, which at the rife is 
very convex, or rather fharp; and the body gra- 
dually diminifhes from thence to the tail. The 
under jaw is fomewhat longer than the upper; the 
teeth are very minute; the dorfal fin is {mal}, with 
the middle rays longeft, and placed very near the 
centre; the tail is much forked; and the belly is 
extremely fharp, and ftrongly ferrated. The back 
is of a dufky blue colour; above the gills a line 
of dark {pots commences, marking the upper part 
of the back on each fide; the number of the fpots 
differing in different fifth, but being ufually from 
four to ten. 

Shads are very common in many feas; and alfo 
in fome of our large rivers, efpecially near their 
mouths: thefe they afcend in prodigious numbers, 
at a feafon when they are very fat; but afterwards 
becoming lean, they revifit the fea, and generally 
herd in large fhoals. 

The Severn affords the fineft Shads in Great 
Britain: in warm feafons, they make their ap- 
pearance in that river about the end of April, but 
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more ufually in May; and continue about two 
months. The Shad, at it’s firft appearance, par- 
ticularly in the vicinity of Glodcetten is e{teemed 
a moft delicate fifh, fetching a higher price than 
the falmon; and the London fifhmongers diftin- 
guifh it from that of the Thames by the French 
name, alo/e. 

Tt remains as yet undetermined whether or not 
Shads fpawn in the Severn: certain it is; their fry 
has neither been afcertained in that river, nor the 

“Wye. The old fith quit the fea in full roe; and 
many fifhermen erroneoufly fuppofe, that the 
bleaks which appear in myriads near Gloucefter in 
July and Auguft, are the fry of the Shad: many of 
them are taken in thofe months only; but none 
of the emaciated Shads are ever caught on their 
return. 

The Shad of the Thames does not frequent 
that river till the month of July; and is efteemed 
avery infipid, coarfe fifh. About the fame time, 
the twaite, a variety of the Shad, is taken in pro- 
digious numbers in the Severn, near Gloucefter; 
but is as little valued as the Shad of the Thames. 

The real Shad weighs from four to eight 
pounds; the twaite, on the contrary, weighs from 
half a pound to two pounds, which it never ex- 
ceeds. The twaite differs from a fall Shad only 
in having one or more round black fpots on the 
fides: if only one, it is always near the gill; but 
commonly three or four are arranged one under 
the other. 

Agreeable to aét of parliament, no Shads mutt 
be taken in the Thames or Medway, except from 
the roth of May to the 3oth of June. 

SHAG; the Pelecanus Graculus of Linnzus. 
An aquatic fowl very common on the northern 
coafts: denominated by Ray Corvus Aquaticus 
Minor, or the leffer cormorant; being properly a 
bird of the cormorant kind. 

The Shag is frequently twenty-feven inches in 
length; three feet fix inches in breadth; and nearly 
four pounds in weight. The bill, which is 
ftraight and flender, is of a roundifh figure, four 
inches long, and hooked at the extremity; the 
opening of the mouth is large; the eyes are {mall ; 
and the head is adorned with a creft, two inches 
long, and pendulous backward. The whole plu- 
mage of the upper part is of a fine glofly green 
hue, the edges of the feathers being of a purplith 
black; but the lower part of the back, head, and 
neck, are wholly green. The belly is dufky ; and 
the legs are black. 

This bird builds in trees, like the common cor- 
morant. Itfwims with it’s head erect: and is fhot 
with extreme difficulty; for it no fooner perceives 
the flafh of a gun, than it dives under water, and 
rifes again at a confiderable diftance. 

SHARK. A fpecies of fqualus in the Lin- 
nzan diftribution; but confidered by Pennant as 
a diftinét genus. ‘The characters are thefe: the 
body is flender, decreafing towards the tail; it has 
two dorfal fins, a rough fkin, and five apertures 
on the fides of the neck; the mouth is generally 
fituated far beneath the extremity of the nofe; and 
the upper part of the tail is longer than the lower. 
There are feveral fpecies. 

Sharks are the fierceft and moft voracious of all 
the inhabitants of the deep. The fmalleft of this 
tribe are not lefs dreaded by larger fifh than many 
which to all appearance feem more formidable: 
nor do any of them decline the combat with ani- 
mals far above their own fize; and fome of them 
are from twenty to thirty feet in length, 
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No fith whatever can fwim with fuch velocity 


as the Shark; nor is any fo conftantly eneaged in 


that exercife: he outftrips the fwiftert fhips, plays 
round them, darts out before them, returns, and 
feems to gaze at the mariners without exhibitine 
the fmalleft lymptom of ftrong exertion or uneafy 
apprehenfion. Such amazing powers, joined with 
fuch ravenous appetites, would {peedily depopu- 
late even the ocean itfelf, did not the upper jaw-of 
the Shark project fo far above the lower, that he 
is obliged to turn on one fide (not on his back, as 
generally fuppofed) before he can feize his prey 

As this aét requires fome time, the animal purfued 
avails itfelf of the delay, and frequently effets an 
efcape. Still, however, the depredations he com- 
mits are frequent and formidable. He is the ter- 
ror of failors in all hot climates, where he gene- 
rally attends the fhips, in expectation of fpoil; and 
fhould any perfon happen to fall overboard on 
fuch an occafion, he would certainly perifh with- 
out inftant relief. 

A failor bathing in the Mediterranean, near 
Antibes, in 1744, about the diftance of forty 
yards from the fhip, perceived a montftrous fith 
making towards him, and furveying him on eve y 
fide. Struck with terror, the haplefs mariner 
called out to his companions in the veffel to afford 
him immediate affiftance : they accordingly threw 
out a rope with the greateft expedition; and were 
drawing him up by the fhip’s fide, when the Shark 
inftantly darting after him from the water, {napped 
off his leg. 

Pennant likewife informs us, that the mafter of 
a Guinea fhip finding a rage for fuicide prevail 
among his flaves, from a notion the wretched 
creatures entertained that after death they fhould 
be reftored again to their country, family, and 
friends ; in order to convince them that fome dif. 
grace fhould attend them even here, he ordered 
one of their dead bodies to be fufpended by the 
heels, and fo let down into the fea; and thouch 
the corpfe was drawn up again with all poffible 
expedition, during that very fhort fpace the Sharks 
had devoured the whole of it except the feet, 

Another Guinea captain, by ftrefs of weather, 
was driven into the harbour of Belfaft, with a 
lading of very fickly flaves; who, in the manner 
previoufly mentioned, and from the fame prepof- 
feffions, embraced every opportunity of throwing 
themlelves overboard when brought on deck for 
the benefit of freth air. The captain perceiving, 
among others, a woman flave attempting to de- 
ftroy herfelf, pitched on her as a proper example 
to the reft: fuppofing that they had a very imper- 
fect idea of the terrors of death, he ordered a rope 
to be tied under her arm-pits, and her body to be 
thus let down into the water. The poor flave 
was no fooner plunged about half way down, than 
fhe was heard to utter a terrible fhriek, which at 
firft was afcribed to her dread of drowning: but 
foon after the water appearing of a red hue around 
her, fhe was drawn up; and, to their great fur- 
prife, found that a Shark, which had followed the 
track of the fhip, had bit off one half of her body 
from the middle downwards. 

A gentleman, now living, anda member of the 
Britifh legiflature, “had alfo the misfortune to Jofe 
one of his legs by the bite of one of thefe terrible 
creatures, while bathing in the Weft Indies: and, 
were we to enumerate the many accidents occa- 
fioned by Sharks, which have been tranfmitted by 
the moft unqueftionable authorities, they would 
far exceed the limits prefcribed to a work of this 
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nature. Indeed, fuch'is the tremendous rapacity 


of thefe creatures, that nothing animated is rejected 


-by them. But towards mankind they feem to 


harbour a peculiar averfion; and, when they have 
once tafted human flefh, they never defift from 
haunting thole fituations where they hope for a re- 
turn of their prey. It is even afferted that, along 
the African coaft, where thefe animals are very 
numerous, the negroes, who are obliged to fre- 
quent the water, are often feized and devoured by 
them. The natives of thefe coafts are firmly per- 
fuaded, that the Shark prefers the black man’s 
fleth to that of the white man; fo that whenever 
men of different colours prefent themfelves, he 
always makes choice of the former. 

Certain it is, that people of all colours and all 
countries are equally afraid of this animal; and 
have contrived different methods to deftroy him. 
In general, they derive their fuccefs from the 
Shark’s own rapacity. The ufual way in which 
our failors catch him, 1s by baiting a large hook 
with a piece of beef or pork; which is thrown into 
the fea, faftened to a itrong cord, ftrengthened 
near the hook by an iron chain: for, without this 

recaution, the Shark would inftantly bite the cord 
in two, and liberate himfelf. It is no unpleafing 
diverfion to obferve this voracious animal furvey- 
ing the bait, particularly when hunger does not 
render him very eager: he approaches it, examines 
the fubftance, fwims round it, and feems for a 
fhort fpace to turn away from it; then he appears 
again, and prepares to {wallow the lure, but once 
more quits it. When the failors have fufficiently 
diverted themfelves with his different evolutions, 
they make a fhew of removing the bait, by draw- 
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ing the rope towards them, ‘The rapacious ani- 


‘mal, no longer able to refift the impullfe of appe- 


tite, darts at the meat, and {wallows it downright: 
fometimes, however, he does not fo entirely gorge 
it, but that he once more regains his liberty; but 
even then, though wounded and bleeding with the 
hook, he again purfues the bait till captured. 


When he finds the hook lodged in his maw, his 


utmoft efforts are then exerted in order to get 
free: he attempts to break the chain with his 
teeth; pulls with all his ftrength to break the line; 
and makes the moft violent efforts to difgorge the 
hook. Jn this manner he flruggles till quite 
fpent; when he fuffers his head to be drawn above 
water; and the failors confining his tail by a 
noofe, fpeedily draw him on board, and difpatch 
him. . This is effected by beating him on the 
head tll he dies: yet even that bufinefs is attended 
with difficulty and danger; the enormous crea- 
ture, terrible in the agonies of death, ftill ftrug- 
eles with his deftroyers; nor is there any animal 
more tenacious of life. Even when cut in pieces, 
the mufcles preferve their motion, and vibrate for 
tome time after they are feparated from the body. 

Another method of taking the Shark coniifts 
in ftriking a barbed inftrument, called a fizgig, 
into his body, as he brufhes along by the fide of 
the fhip: and as foon as he is taken up, his tail is 
cut off with the greateft expedition, to prevent 
his flouncing, which often proves dangerous to 
by-fanders. 

Such are the modes by which Europeans de- 
ftroy the Shark. But fome negroes along the 
African coaft adopt a bolder as well as more dan- 
gerous method of combating this formidable 
enemy: armed only with a knife, the negro 
plunges into the water, where obferving the Shark 
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watching for his prey, he boldly fwims forward 
to affail him. Though the huge animal does not 
always provoke the combat, he in no refpect 
avoids it, and fuffers the negro to approach him: 
but, juft as he turns on his fide in order to feize 
the aggreffor, the negro plunges his knife into 
the belly of the Shark, and purfues his blows with 
fuch addrefs, that he generally lays the ravenous 
tyrant dead at the bottom. The victor, how- 
ever, foon returns; fixes the antmal’s head in a 
noofe; and, with the affittance of his companions, 
drags him afhore, where he yields a fumptuous 
fea{t to the adjacent villagers. 

Nor is man the only fuccefsful opponent of the 
Shark: the remora, or fucking-fith, is probably a 
ftill more fortunate one, purfuing him with un- 
ceafing animofity. This fith pofleffing the fa- 
culty of adhering to whatever fubltance it cnufes, 
clings to the Shark, and drains away his moifture, 
The feamen, however, entertain a different opi- 
nion: they fuppofe that the remora attends the 
Shark for more amicable purpofes, namely, to 
warn him of his danger, and point out his prey; 
and on this account it has been called that ani- 
mal’s pilot. 

The Shark breathes with it’s gills and lungs; 
it’s bones are cartilaginous; and it brings forth 
feveral young alive. Bellonius affures us, that he 
knew a female Shark produce eleven youne at a 
time. Pennant is of opinion that the females, in 
all this tribe, are larger than the males; which 
circumftance, if confirmed by experience, would 
form a ftriking analogy between them and birds 
of prey. 

The flefh of the Shark is fcarcely digeftible by 
any but negroes, who are exceffively fond of it; 
it’s liver affords a few quarts of oil; it’s fkin is with 
great labour polifhed into that fubftance called 
fhagreen; and fome imaginary virtues have been 
afcribed to it’s brain. 

SHARK, ANncEL; the Squalus Squatinus of 
Linnzus. See ANGEL. 

‘SHARK, Pickep, Pickep Doc, or Hounp- 
Fish; the Squalus Spinax of Linneus. This 
{pecies receives it’s name from a ftrong tharp fpine 
placed juft before each of the back fins, which is 
it’s diftinguifhing charaéteriftic.. Ic fwarms on 
the coafts of Scotland, where it is {plit, dried, and 
eaten by the poorer clafs of people. The nof is 
long, extending confiderably beyond the mouth, 
but blunt at the extremity; and the teeth are dif- 
pofed in adouble row, The firft dorfal fin is 
placed nearer the head than the tail; and the other 
is fituated very near the latter. The tail is Anned 
for a confiderable {pace beneath; the back is of 
a brownifh afh-colour; and the belly is white, 
Some of this {pecies weigh twenty pounds. 

SHARK, Lonc-Tatxep; called alfo the Sea- 
Fox, or Ape; the Squalus cauda longiore quam 
ipfum corpus of Artedi. This fifth is remark- 
able for the extreme length of it’s tail: the body 
is round and fhort; the nofe is alfo fhort, but 
harp-pointed; the eyes, which are large, are im- 
mediately over the angles of the mouth; and the 
teeth are triangular, and placed in three rows. 
The back is afh-coloured; the belly is white; and 
the fkin is wholly fmooth. 

The ancients denominated this fith alopex, and 
vulpes, from it’s fuppofed cunning; believing 
that when it happened to fwallow the bait, it con- 
tinued to take in the cord till it could bite it 


through, and fo efcaped. It is fometimes caught 
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in the Britifh Seas. A fpecimen examined by 
Pennant was thirteen feet in length. 

Srark, SporteD; the Squalus Canicula of 
Linnzus. This fpecies, called alfo the fpotted 
dog-fith, is about four feet in length; the nofe is 
fhort and blunt; the eyes are oblong, a large ori- 
fice opening behind each to the infide of the 
mouth; the teeth are fmall, fharp, and difpofed 
in four rows; both the dorfal fins are placed much 
behind; and the tail is finned, extending below 
into a fharp angle. The whole upper part of the 
body and fins are brown, marked with numerous 
large diftin& fpots. Some parts of the fkin are 
tinged with red; and the belly is white. 

Pennant mentions a variety which he calls the 
Jeffer fpotted Shark or dog-fifh. It fcarcely 
weighs two pounds; and is little more than two 
feet in length. The colours are nearly the fame. 

SHark, SmoorH; the Squalus Muftelus of 
Linneus; called alfo the fmooth hound. The 
nofe of this fpecies extends far beyond the mouth, 
and it’s extremity is blunt. The firft dorfal fin 
is placed midway above the peCtoral and ventral 
fins; the tail is forked; and the teeth, which re- 
femble thofe of a ray, are rough and fharp. The 
back and fides are afh-coloured, deftitute of 
fpots ; and the belly is filvery. 

Suarx, Beaumaris. This fpecies was firft 
obferved by a gentleman of Beaumaris, from 
which place it has obtained it’s diftinctive appel- 
lation. It’s length is feven feet ; and it’s greateft 
circumference is four feet eight inches. ‘The nofe 
is obtufe ; and the mouth is armed with three rows 
of flender teeth, fixed to the jaws by certain muf- 
cles capable of erection or depreffion at pleature. 
The firft dorfal fin is of a triangular figure; the 
pectoral fins are large and {trong ; and the ventral 
and anal are fall. The tail is femilunar; but 
the horns are of unequal lengths. The whole 
body is of a lead colour; and the fkin much leis 
rough than is ufual in this genus. 

SHark, Baskinc; the Squalus Maximus of 
Linneus. <A fpecies long known to the inhabi- 
tants of the fouth and weft coatts of Ireland and 
Scotland, and fome parts of Wales. It quits the 
bays of Wales about Michaelmas; and the Frith 
of Clyde, and the Hebrides, about the end of 
July. 

Thefe animals poffefs nothing of the fierce and 
voracious nature of the Shark kiad; but are fo 
tame as to fuffer themfelves to be ftroked ; lying 
motionlefs on the furface of the water, as if fond 
of funning themfelves; from which circumftance 
they have obtained the appeliation of Bafking 
Sharks. Their food feems to confift entirely of 
marine plants; though Linnzus fays that they 
fubfiftton medufe. At certain times they are feen 
{porting on the waves, and leaping with furprifing 
agility; though in general they {wim deliberately, 
and with the dorfal fins above water. 

Some of thefe fifhes meafure upwards of twelve 
yards. Their form is flender; the. upper jaw is 
much longer than the lower, and blunt at the ex- 
tremity; the mouth is placed beneath; and each 
jaw is furnifhed with numbers of {mall teeth, On 
the fides of the neck are five large tranfverfe aper- 
tures to the gills. ‘There are two fins on the 
back: the firft, which is very large, is placed 
nearer the head than the middle; andthe other is 
fall, and fituated near tue tail. On the lower 
part of the body there are five other fins, two pec- 
toral, two ventral, and one {mall anal fin; near 
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thefe the male has two genitals, as is ufual in 
Sharks; and between thefe fins the pudendum of 
the female is fituated. The tail is very large, 
having the upper part much longer than the 
lower. The colour of the upper part of the body 
is a deep lead; the belly is white;-tke fkin js 
rough like fhagreen, but lefs fo on the belly than 
on the back; and withinfide the mouth, near the 
throat, there is a fhort kind of whalebone. The 
liver is prodigioufly large; and, when melted 

yields a pure {weet oil, fit for lamps, and ae 
times ufed for medicinal purpofes. 

When thefe animals are {truck by harpoons 
and wounded, they fling up their tails, and plunge 
headlong to the bottom, coiling the ropes round 
them, and attempting to difengage themfelves 
from the harpoons by rolling on the ground, 
They fwim with fuch rapidity and force, that in- 
{tances have occurred of veffels of fixty or feventy 
tons burden being towed away by them again a 
frefh gale; and they will fometimes occupy the 
fifhermen a whole day before they are compleatly 
vanquifhed. A large fith yields about eight bar 
rels of oil. iq 

SHark, Waite; the Squalus Carcharias of 
Linneus. This fpecies, fometimes fimply deno- 
minated the Shark, as being the moft formidable 
of all others, is diftinguifhed by Artedi under the 
appellation of the fqualus with a flat back, and 
numerous teeth ferrated at the edges. 

Thefe Sharks are by far the largeft as well as 
moft terrible of the genus: fome of them have 
weighed four thoufand pounds ; with throats wide 
enough to admit a full-fized man. For this rea- 
fon fome are of opinion that the prophet Jonah 
was {wallowed by a fifh of this kind, and not by 
a whale. Swimmers have frequently perifhed by 
their means; fometimes lofing an arm or a leg; at 
others, being bit quite afunder: and indeed the 
entire bodies of men have been found in fome of 
them when opened. 

The teeth of this creature, which are very fharp 
and terrible, are difpofed in fix rows, all trianou- 
lar, and ferrated on their edges: thefe, in ‘the 
whole, amount to one hundred and forty-four; 
and are placed in various directions. When the 
fifh is in a ftate of repofe, they lie quite flat in the 
mouth; but when he feizes his prey, they are 
erected by a fet of mufcles which unite them to 
the jaw. The mouth is placed far beneath; for 
which reafon thefe Sharks, as well as the reft of 
their kind, are obliged to turn on their fides in 
order to feize their prey. ‘The back is fhort and 
round. The tail is of a femilunar form, com- 
pofed of two long fins: this member has furprifine 
ftrength, and with it the animal ftrikes with creat 
violence. The pectoral fins are large, and “well 
adapted for rapid motion in the water. The 
whole body and finsare ofa light afh-cclour; the 
fkin is rough; and the eyes are large and round. 

The ancients were acquainted with this fifh; 
and Oppian gives a circumftantial and entertain- 
ing account of it’s capture. It’s flefh is fome- 
times eaten; but it is efteemed rank and coarfe. - 

SHARK, Biue; the Squalus Glaucus of Lin- 
neus. Artedi diftinguifhes this fpecies by the 
name of the fqualus with a triangular dent or ful- 
cus in the extremity of the back, and without 
any foramina about the eyes. The back is of a 
fine deep blue colour, and the belly of a bright 
filvery white; the fkin is moderately fmooth; one 
nofe is long, pointed, and fomewhat depreffed, ex- 
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tending far beyond the mouth; the noftrils, which 
are lone, are placed tranfverlely ; and the tail is 
bifid, one part of it being confiderably longer than 
the other. 

This creature, which is extremely voracious of 
human flefh, is fometimes caught on the Britifh 
coatts, particularly in Cornwall, during the pil- 
chard feafon. 

félian informs us, that this animal will permit 
the fmall brood, when indarger, to {wim down it’s 
throat, and take fhelter in it’s belly; and the fact 
has been confirmed by Rondeletius. Pennant, 
however, feems to think the care of their young 
is not peculiar to the Blue Shark, but common to 
the whole genus. 

SHARK, Torr; the Squalus Galeus of Lin- 
neus. See Tore. 

SHARPLING. An Englifh appellation for 
the gafterofteus, See STICKLEBACK. 

SHEAR WATER; the Porcellaria Puffinus 
of Linneus. This bird, called alfo by fome na- 
turalifts the Avis Diomedis, is about fifteen inches 
long, and thirty-one broad. The bill is one inch 
and three-quarters long; and the noftrils are tubu- 
lar. The head, the whole upper part of the body, 
the wings, tail, and thighs, are of a footy black- 
nefs; the under-fide from chin to tail, as well as 
the inner coverts of the wings, are white; and 
the legs are flender, compreffed fideways, dufky 
behind, and whitifh before. 

Thefe birds frequent the Calf of Man in Fe- 
bruary, take poffeffion of the rabbit-burrows, and 
then difappear till April. ‘The young ones, 
which are fit to be taken about the beginning of 
Auguft, or the end of July, are killed in great 
numbers, falred, and barrelled ; and, when boiled, 
eaten with potatoes. They quit the ifle the latter 
end of Auguft or beginning of September; and 
from many circumftances_it may be conjectured 
that they are difperfed over the whole Atlantic 
Ocean, like the ftorm-finch. In the Orkney Ifles, 
this fpecies is denominated the lyre; and there 
both it’s flefh and feathers are extremely valued. 

SHEAT-FISH. This fifh, which is a fpecies 
of filurus, fometimes weighs upwards of ene hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. In the Viftula, which falls 
into the Baltic, fome have been caught meafuring 
fixteen fect in length, and twenty-feven inches in 
breadth. The back is dufky, like that of an eel; 
and the belly and fides are variegated with white 
and black fpaces or large fpots. The body is flip- 
pery, being covered with flime, without any vifible 
{cales ; the head is very broad and flat ; the mouth 
extremely wide; the body is thick and roundith 
to the vent; but the lower part of the belly is flat. 
In the upper jaw, before the eyes, there are two 
very long and hard barbs; and four more depend 
from the lower lip, but more flender and fhort. 
‘The mouth is deftitute of teeth, properly fo called ; 
but the lips both above and below, as well as the 
palate, are rough like a file, and an{wer the pur- 
pofes of teeth. There is only one very fmall dorfal 
fin, confiting of no more than three nerves; and 
a long fin runs from the vent to the tail, which 
joins te each gill-fin. 

This fifh 1s found in feveral lakes and rivers of 
Germany, ufually keeping clofe to the bottom; 
and is extremely voracious, making dreadful ha- 
vock among the inferier fry. It is held in pretty 
hich eftimation ; and is dreffed after the fame man- 
ner as the eel. 

SHEEP. 

Von. 1. 


In the Linnean diftribution of na- 
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ture, a diftin& genus of the order of pecora. The 
diftinguifhing charaéters are: the horns are hol- 
low, bent backwards, wreathed, crooked, and fca- 
brous externally; there are eight cutting-teeth in 
the lower jaw, but none in the upper; and no ca- 
nine teeth. 

Linnzus enumerates three fpecies; the ovis 
aries, or ram Sheep; the ovis Guinenfis, or Gui- 
nea Sheep ; and the ovis Sterpficeros, or Cretan 
Sheep. However, though the varieties are ex- 
tremely numerous, they may all be deduced from 
the ovis aries. 

Sheep, in their prefent domeftic ftate, are of all 
animals the moft innocent and defencelefs. De- 
ftitute of every quality neceffary to felf-preferva- 
tion, they endeavour to fly without fwiftnefs, and 
to oppofe without ftrength. Thefe feeble efforts 
ferve only to excite the infults of their enemies. 
The dog purfues the flock with greater delight on 
feeing them fly, and attacks them with more fero- 
city from their unfupported attempts at refiftance ; 
while they keep together rather with the hopes of 
avoiding their fingle danger in the crowd, than of 
uniting to reprefs the attack by dint of numbers. 
Were the Sheep therefore expofed in it’s prefent 
ftate to ftrugele with it’s natural enemies of the 
foreft, it would foon be extirpated. Loaded with 
a heavy fleece, deprived of the defence of horns, 
and rendered flow, heavy, and feeble, it finds no 
other fafety than what it derives from man; and 
muft now rely folely on that art for protection to 
which it originally owed it’s degradation. 

But nature is not to be blamed for the produc- 
tion of an animal fo utterly incapable of defending 
itfelf. ‘The moufflon, which is the Sheep in a fa- 
vage f{tate, is a bold and fleet animal; it can ef- 
cape by it’s {wiftnefs from the moft powerful of 
it’s enemies; and to the weaker it can oppofe the 
arms with which it is provided by nature. Hu- 
man art alone has rendered the Sheep that tardy, 
defencelefs creature, we now find it. Every race 
of quadrupeds might eafily be corrupted by the 
fame allurements with which the Sheep has been 
thus debilitated and depreffed. While undi- 
fturbed, and properly fupplied, none of them know 
any bounds to their appetites: they all purfue their 
food while able, and continue to graze till they 
often die of diforders arifing from obefity. ‘But, 
in a ftate of nature, it is far otherwife: they are 
then furrounded with dangers in the foreft, and 
alarmed with unceafing hoftilities; they are daily 
purfued from one traét of country to another; and 
{pend a confiderable part of their time in attempt- 
ing to avoid their foes. By this exercife, and a 
continual practice of the arts of defence and 
efcape, they preferve their lives and native inde- 
pendence, as well as their fleetnefs and activity. 

In it’s fervile ftate, the Sheep appears to be the 
moft ftupid of all animals. Every other quadru- 
ped has a peculiar turn of countenance, which ge- 
nerally marks it’s nature: but the Sheep feems to 
have none of thofe traits which indicate either 
courage or cunning; it appears a large mafs of 
flefh, {upported on four fmall ftraight legs, ill- 
adapted for fupporting fuch a burden; it is auk- 
ward in it’s motions, eafily fatigued, and frequently 
finks under the weight of it’s own corpulency. 
Such Sheep as feed on the moft luxuriant paftures, 
are duller and heavier than others, becoming en- 
tirely feeble; thofe without horns are alfo more 
fluggifh than the reft; and fuch as have the longeft 
and fineft fleeces, are fubject to the greateft num- 
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ber of diforders. In fhort, all the changes which 
have been wrought in this animal by human in- 
duftry, are calculated for the benefit of mankind, 
and not for that of the creature itfelf. 

The goat, to which the Sheep bears fuch a ftrik- 
ing refemblance, is greatly it’s fuperior. The 
former has it’s particular attachments; and, be- 
ing apprehenfive of danger, endeavours to avoid 
it: whereas the latter is timid without a caufe, and 
fecure when threatened by real danger. (The 
Sheep is equally abfurd when bred up tame in the 
houfe, and familiarized with it’s keepers: it then 
becomes mifchievous; butts with it’s head; and 
thus evidences it’s unworthinels of being fingled 
out from the flock. 

It is indeed very evident that Sheep are better 
adapted for the neceffities than the amufements of 
mankind: and only one fingle inftance of their 
teftifying any attachment to their keepers has yet 
come to our knowledge. In many parts ef the 
Alps, and even in fome provinces of France, the 
fhepherd and his pipe are ftill continued. The 
flock is penned every evening, in order to pre- 
ferve them from wolves; and at fun-fet the fhep- 
herd returns homeward, with his Sheep following 
him, feemingly delighted with the found of the 
pipe, which 1s blown witha reed. Thus the Ar- 
cadian life is fill preferved, in all it’s ancient pu- 
rity, in thofe countries where opulence has not ef- 
faced the traces of nature; but where a greater in- 
equality of condition prevails, the fhepherd is ge- 
nerally fome mercenary wretch, who for a paltry 
pittance only guards thofe flocks in which he kas 
no perfonal intereft. 

If we confult early writers, it will appear that 
the breed of thefe animals was not cultivated 
among the Britons. ‘The inhabitants of the inte- 
rior parts of this ifland appeared either entirely 
naked, or were only covered with fkins. Thofe 
who lived on the fea-coa{ts, and were firft re- 
marked for fome degree of civilization, affected 
the manners of the Gauls; and, like them, wore a 
fort of garments fabricated of coarfe wool: thefe 
were probably manufactured by the Gauls; as, in 
the hiftories of thofe times, there is not the fmalleft 
veftige of any manufactures among the Britons. 
- Nor need this negligence be deemed matter of 
furprife, if we reflect that they were an uncivilized 
nation, with but few wants, and thofe eafily fatis- 
fied. But it muft be allowed an unaccountable 
circumftance, that after the breed had been lone 
cultivated, and their fleeces confeffedly fuperior 
to thofe of other countries, no efforts were made 
to promote a woollen manufacture at home: that 
valuable branch of bufinefs lay a confiderable 
time in foreign hands; and we were obliged to 
import the very cloth manufactured from our 
own materials. After many unavailing efforts of 
our fovereigns to introduce and preferve the ma- 
nufacture at home, King Henry II. granted a pa- 
tent to the London weavers ; wherein he direéted, 
that if any cloth was difcovered to be compofed 
of a mixture of Spanifh wool, it fhould be burned 
by the mayor. Notwithftanding this injunétion, 
the weaving bufinefs advanced fo flowly, that Fd- 
ward III. was obliged to permit the importation 
of foreign cloth at the beginning of his reign: 
but, fhortly after, by encouraging foreign arti- 
ficers to fettle in England, and inftruét the na- 
tives in their trade, the manufacture fo far in- 
creafed, as to enable him to prohibit the ufe of 
foreign cloth. 
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Many falutary ediéts, promuleated at fucceed- : 


,ing intervals, operated by degrees towards the 
eftablifhment of this valuable trade among us. But 


the full dawn of it’s profperity is to be dated from - 


the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when the tyranny of 
the Duke of Alva in the Netherlands drove num- 
bers of artificers into this country for an afylum, 
who well repaid the protection they received by 
founding that immente manufacture we at prefent 
carry on. However, it is the opinion of many 
judicious perfons, that our woollen manufacture 


is now on the decline; and that the cloth now | 


made is inferior, both in finenefs and durability, 
to what it formerly was, 

But no country on earth is fo well fupplied with 
every fort of materials neceflary in the cloathin 
bufinefs as Britain; and though the Sheep of this 
ifland afford fleeces of very different qualities, they 
are all ferviceable in fome particular branches of it. 
The counties of Hereford and Devon, and the 
Colfwold Downs, are celebrated for producing 
fleeces of an excellent quality. Lincolnfhire and 
Warwickfhire breed very large Sheep, whofe 
fleeces excel both in quantity and value. Lin- 
colnfhire indeed yields the largeft Sheep in Great 
Britain; and in that county it is not uncommon 
to pay down fifty guineas for a ram, in order to 
improve the breed. The fleeces of the northern 
parts of this kingdom, are inferior to thofe of the 
fouth. The Yorkhire hills furnith the looms of 
that county with great quantities of wool; and 
that taken from the neck and fhoulders is mixed 
with Spanifh wool, and ufed in fome of their fineft 
cloths. : 

Wales produces a coarfe wool, but more ex- 
tenfively beneficial than the fineft fieeces of Spain; 
being manufactured into flannel, the utility and 
general confumption of which are too obvious ta 
be infifted on. 

The Sheep of Ireland, like thofe of Great Bri- 
tain, are found to vary. Thofe of the fouth and 
eaft are large, and their flefh is rank; while thofe 
of the north and the mountainous parts are fmall, 
and their flefh is fweet. The fleeces alfo differ in 
proportion. 

Scotland yields a fimall breed, with coarfe 
fleeces. Boethius mentions a fingular fpecies, 
with blue fleeces; and alfo two other kinds: but 
this credulous author is the only one of antiquity 
who relates fuch a circumftance. 

Few parts of the Sheep are ufelefs in human 
ceconomy. The value of the fleece is well known; 
the flefh 1s delicate and wholefome; gloves and 
different parts of our apparel are made from the 
fkin, as well as parchment and the covers of 
books; the entrails are formed into ftrings for va- 
rious mufical inftruments; the milk is thicker 
than that of the cow, and confequently yields a 
larger quantity of butter and cheefe ; and the dung 
proves fo rich a manure, that the folding of Sheep 
is become too valuable a confideration in agri- 
culture to be overlooked by the farmer. 

Whether we confider the advantages which re- 
fult from thofe creatures to individuals in particu- 
lar, or to kingdoms in general, we may with Co- 
lumella regard animals of the Sheep kind as de- 
ferving the firft rank with refpect to utility; for 
they principally defend our bodies from the ri- 
gours of the cold, and furnifh our tables with va- 
rious agreeable repafts. No country, however, 
produces fuch Sheep as England, either with 
larger fleeces, or better adapted for the cloathing 
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manufactory. Spanifh fleeces are indeed finer, 
and fome of their wool is generally neceffary to 
work up with our own; but the weight of a Spa- 
nifh fleece ftands in no degree of competition 
with one of Lincolnthire or Warwickthire. 

Like all other ruminant animals, Sheep are 
deftitute of upper fore-teeth; but they have 
eight in the lower jaw: two of thefe teeth drop, 
and are replaced at the age of two years; four of 
them at that of three years; and the mouth is 
full at the age of four years. Some Sheep, how- 
ever, there are in England, to which fhepherds 
give the appellation of leather-mouthed cattle, 
becaufe they never change their teeth; and they 
are generally fuppofed to grow old fooner than 
thercie: 

‘Sheep produce one or two lambs at a time; and 
fometimes three or four. The firft lamb of an 
ewe is generally lefs valuable than thofe of a fe- 
cond or third production; and the third is always 
deemed the beft. The time of geftation is five 
months; and, if houfed, they will bring forth at 
any feafon of the year. 

The woolly Sheep, fuch as thofe of this king- 
dom, are found only in Europe, and fome of the 
temperate Afiatic provinces. When tranfported 
into warmer countries, their wool degenerates into 
hair, and their flefh affumes a different flavour. 
In extreme cold countries, they feem equally help- 
lefs and ftrange; and though they fubfift both in 
Guinea and Greenland, they do not appear to be 
indigenous to either. : 

Rams fometimes live fifteen years, and begin to 
procreate at the age of one year. When two of 
theie animals meet, they fometimes engage very 
fiercely, butting each other with their heads and 
horns. When caftrated, they are called weathers; 
and then they become larger and fatter, at the 
fame time that their flefh acquires an additional 
flavour. 

Ewes are faid to live ten years; but they fel- 
dom attain that age: and it is remarkable that 
every ewe knows her own lamb in the largeft 
flocks, where a fpectator could not diftinguifh one 
from another 

Sheep will thrive on almoft any pafturage; and 
for that reafon they are by many preferred to the 
larger cattle. 

The farmer fhould always purchafe his Sheep 
from a foil inferior to his own; and the marks by 
which their gcodnefs may be known, confift in 
the largenefs of their bones; as well as the length, 
oilinefs, and clofe twift of their wool: thefe Shee 
always bear the fineft fleeces, and are the moft 
faleable in the markets. 

Rich fat paftures breed ftraight, tall Sheep; 

arren hills and downs, {quare fhort ones; woods 
and mountains, tall and flender Sheep; but new 
ploughed land and dry grounds breed the ver 
beft. On the contrary, all wet and moift lands 
are improper for Sheep; efbecially fuch as are fub- 
ject to be overflowed, and to be covered with fand 
and dirt. Salt marfhes, however, are an excep- 
tion to this general rule; for their faltnefs amply 
counterbalances the ill effects of their moifture; 
and they are generally confidered as the moft de- 
fireable of all others for the breeding of thefe ani- 
mals. 

Feeding Sheep with turnips is one of the moft 
beneficial plans adopted by farmers: independent 
ef the manure they leave on the ground, thefe 
toots fatten then) with the greateft expedition; 
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and therefore the moft approved methods of ufine 
them cannot fail of proving acceptable to the rea- 
der. . 

The common way of turning a flock of Sheep 
into a field of turnips, in fome places, is very dif- 
advantageous; for they will thus deftroy as many 
in a fortnight as would have fupported them for 
a whole winter. But each of the three fubfequent 
methods has it’s peculiar advantages. 

The firft confifts in dividing the land by hur- 
dles, and allowing the Sheep to over-run fuch a 
portion only at a time as they can eat in one day; 
and fo advancing the hurdles farther into the 
ground daily till the whole 1s confumed. This 
mode is infinitely better than allowing them the 
range of the whole field at once; though even in 
this way they never eat the turnips clean; but, 
{cooping out their middles, leave the bottoms and 
outfides in the ground: thefe remains are to be 
pulled up with iron hooks, and laid again before 
the Sheep; but they are generally fo covered with 
dirt, that only a very fmall portion of them will 
be eaten. 

The fecond method directs the enclofing the 
Sheep in hurdles, asin the former; but, in this, as 
many turnips are daily pulled up as the Sheep 
can eat in one day; and the hurdles are daily re- 
moved over the ground whence the roots have 
been pulled up: by this means there is no watte, 
and lefs expence; for one perfon may in two hours 
pull up as many turnips as the remnants alone 
would employ a labourer for a whole day. 

The third method confifts in pulling up the 
turnips, and removing them to fome other fitua- 
tion where manure is wanted, fpreading them on 
a frefh place every day; and by that means the 
Sheep will eat up both roots and leaves without 
any wafte. -This plan is fometimes the moft ad- 
vantageous of any: but in fuch matters the difcre- 
tion and experience of the farmer will perhaps be 
the fafeft dire€tory. 

* To compofe a flock,’ fays Buffon, * from 
which a reafonable profit may be expected, Sheep 
and weathers muft be purchated of about eighteen 
months, or two years old; and one fhepherd, if 
careful, and affifted by a good dog, may take care 
of an hundred. In leading them out to pafture, 
he fhould go before them, and accuftom them to 
know his voice; to follow him without ftopping, 
or ftraying among the corn, woods, or fallow- 
lands, where they would do damage. The places 
that beft agree with them are downs, and fmall 
eminences : low, wet, and marfhy grounds, fhould 
be avoided. 

‘ In dry and high grounds, efpecially if the 
herbage abound in wild thyme, and other odori- 
ferous plants, the mutton is of a much finer qua~ 
lity than that which is fed in moift valleys and 
low plains; -unlefs thofe valleys are fandy, and 
near the fea; the herbage then being fprinkled 
with falt, the Sheep fed in fuch fituations are fu- 
perior to ail others. The ewes alfo fed in them, 
yield more milk, and of a better flavour. 

‘ Sheep are remarkably fond of falt, and no- 
thing is more falutary for them when given in 
moderation ; and in fome places it is cuftomary 
to put into the Sheep-cot a bag of falt, or a faline 
ftone, which they all eagerly lick one after ano- 
ther. 

* Every year, thofe which begin to grow old 
fhould be feparated from the flock, for the pur- 
pofe of fattening, becaufe then a different ma- 
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nagement is neceffary. Jfin fummer, they fhould 
be conduéted to the field before fun-rifing, that 
they may feed on grafs moiftened with dew. No- 
thing contributes more to the fattening of wea- 
thers than water taken in large quantities; and 
nothing retards it more than the heat of the fun. 
For this reafon, they fhould be put into the fold 
or fhade about eight or nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, before the heat becomes too violent; and 
they ought to have a little falt to encreafe their 
appetite for drink. They fhould be led out a fe- 
cond time, about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
to frefh and moift paftures. By this treatment 
they acquire, in two or three months, all the ap- 
pearances of being fat and flefhy. But this fat, 
which originates from the great quantity of wa- 
ter drank by the animals, is only a kind of purfy 
fwelling, and would foon occafion the rot, if not 
prevented by killing them immediately after they 
acquire this fallacious appearance. [ven their 
flefh, inftead of being firm and juicy, is frequently 
very loofe and infipid. ‘To produce good mut- 
ton, befides the treatment already recommended, 
the animals fhould have richer nourifhment than 
erafs. In winter, and indeed in all feafons, they 
may be fattened by keeping them in ftables, and 
feeding them with the flour of barley, oats, wheat, 
beans, and other grain, mixed with falt, to en- 
creafe their appetite for tater. But whatever 
mode be followed, it fhould be executed as 
quickly as poffible; fer they cannot always be fat- 
tened twice, many that have been once in good 
condition dying of difeafes in the liver. 

‘ Every year the whole flock, weathers, ewes, 
and lambs, are fheared. In hot countries, where 
the creatures may without danger be laid quite 
bare, they do not fhear the wool, but tear it off; 
and this operation is performed twicea year. But 
- in France, and in colder climates, the fleece is 
fhorn only once a year; and a part of it is allowed 
to remain, in order to protect the animal from the 
inclemency of the weather. The operation is 
performed in the month of May, after wafhing 
the Sheep, to render the wool as clean as poffible. 
The month of April is generally too cold; and if 
delayed till the end of June or the beginning of 
July, the wool does not grow fufficiently long to 
protect the animal from the cold of winter. Wea- 
thers have generally more wool than ewes, and it 
is alfo of a fuperior quality: that on the neck, 
and the top of the back, is the prime; that of the 
thighs, tail, belly, and throat, is inferior. White 
wool is alfo preferred to brown and black, as it 
will admit of any dye. Straight wool is better 
than curled; and it is even alledged, that weathers 
whofe wool is too much curled, are not in fuch a 
found ftate of health as the reft. 

‘ A confiderable advantage may alfo be de- 
rived from Sheep by folding them; that is, by 
leaving them for a proper time on lands intended 
for improvement. In order to this, the ground 
mutft be inclofed, and the flock fhut up in it every 
night during fummer. By this means the dung, 
urine, and heat of the body of thefe creatures, will 
in a fhort time bring the ground into heart, whe- 
ther exhaufted, or naturally cold and barren. An 
hundred Sheep will in one fummer fertilize eight 
acres of land for fix years. 

©‘ The flavour of the flefh, the finenefs of the 
wool, the quantity of the fuet, and even the fize 
of thefe animals, differ very widely in different 
‘countries. In. France, they chiefly abound in the 
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Duchy of Berry; thofe in the vicinity of Beauvais, 
and fome other parts of Normandy, are the largeft, 
and fulleft of fuet. In Burgundy, they are excelz 
lent, but the beft are thofe that feed on the fandy 
coafts of our maritime provinces. The wools of 
Italy, Spain, and England, are finer than thofe of 
France. In Poiftou, Provence, the neighbour- 
hood of Bayonne, and fome other parts of France, 
there are Sheep which feem to be of a foreign 
breed; they are ftronger, larger, and produce a 
great deal more wool than the common fort. 
Thefe Sheep are alfo more prolific than the other; 


“it being nothing extraordinary for them to pro- 


duce two lambs at a time, and to yean twice a 
year. The rams of this breed, engendering with 
the common ewes, produce an intermediate breed, 
partaking of the two from which it proceeds. In 
Italy and Spain, the number and variety in the 
breeds of Sheep [and he might have added, in 
England too] is ftill greater; but all muft be con- 
fidered as forming one and the fame fpecies with 
our Sheep; though this fpecies, fo numerous and 
fo diverfified, hardly extends beyond Europe. 
Thofe long and broad-tailed creatures, fo com- 
mon in Africa and Afia, and by travellers called 
Barbary Sheep, feem different from ours, as well 
as the American Vigonia and Llama.’ 

A few of the moft remarkable varieties in this 
ufeful tribe, which is fo widely diffeminated over 
the globe, and fo largely contributes to the happi- 
nefs and accommodation of mankind, now claim 
a defcription. 

SHEEP, Many Hornep; the Ovis Polycerata 
of Linneus. This variety, which is found in 
Iceland, Mufcovy, and the coldeft climates of 
the north, certainly derives it’s origin from the 
domeftic kind. It refembles our breed in the 
fhape of it’s body and tail; but differs confider- 
ably in the number of it’s horns: thefe are gene- 
rally four; though there are fometimes eight, pro- 
ceeding from different parts of the forehead. 

This animal is large and formidable; and na- 
ture feems to have adapted it for a ftate of war: 
neverthelefs, it partakes of the nature of it’s kind, 
being gentle, mild, andtimid. The wool, which 
is long, fmooth, hairy, and very different from 
that of the common Sheep, is of a dark brown 
colour; and under it’s exterior coat there is an in- 
ternal covering, fine, fhort, and foft, rather re- 
fembling fur than wool. 

There is a variety from Spain having two up- 
right and two lateral horns; the body covered with 
wool; and yellowifh hairs, fourteen inches long, 
growing in the fore-part of the neck. A Sheep 
of this kind was a few years ago exhibited in Lon- 
don. 

SHEEP, BRoaD-T aILeD; the Ovis Laticauda of 
Linnzus. The Broad-tailed Sheep is very com- 
mon in Tartary, Arabia, Perfia, Barbary, Syria, 
and Egypt. ‘This animal is principally remark- 
able for it’s large, heavy tail, which often weighs 
from twenty to thirty pounds; and, according to 
Pennant, now and then fifty pounds: it is fome- 
times a foot broad; and ufually fupported by a 


{mall board, which runs on wheels; whence arofe » 


the fiction of thefe animals having carts to carry 
their tails. The upper part of the tail is covered 
with wool; but it is bare underneath: the natives, 
who reckon it a great delicacy, carefully preferve 
it from injury; and being of a fubftance between 
fat and marrow, they eat it with the lean of the 
mutton. 
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In the temperate climates, the fleeces of thefe 
Sheep are foft and woolly; but hairy in the warmer 
latitudes. In Aleppo and Syria, they are ufually 
kept in yards, purpofely to prevent their tails be- 
ing damaged. 

Broad-tailed Sheep are alfo found in the king- 
dom of Thibet; where their fleeces, with refpect 
to finenefs, beauty, and length, equal the fo much 
celebrated ones of Caramania. The Cachemi- 
rians engrofs the whole trade; and employ factors 
in all parts of Thibet to buy up their wool, which 
is manufactured into fhawls, fuperior to thofe 
woven from the fleeces of their own country. 

Both the Broad-tailed and Long-tailed » va- 
rietics were known to the ancients. 
~Snerp, Fatr-Rumpep, Taruiess. This va- 
riety abounds in all the defarts of Tartary, from 
the Wolga to the Irtis, and the Altaic Chain. 
They have arched nofes, wattles, pendulous 
ears, and horns like the domeftic kind. Their 
wool is long, coarfe, and in flocks; generally 
white; but fometimes black, reddifh, and often 
{potted. The legs are flender; the head is black ; 
and the ears are of the fame colour, with a bed of 
white in the middle. ‘The buttocks, which ap- 
pear like two hemifpheres, quite naked and 
fmooth, are compofed of fuet only, whence Pal- 
las properly ftiles this variety Ovis Steatopyges: 
and their voices, which are fhort and deep, ra- 
ther refemble thofe of calves than Sheep. 

SHeep, Cretan; the Ovis Sterpficeros of Lin- 
meus. Thefe Sheep, which are found in Crete 
and other iflands of the Archipelago, differ from 
the domeftic breed only in having ftraight fpiral 
horns, furrounded with a winding furrow. Buf- 
fon has figured this variety, which Linnaeus makes 
a diftinct fpecies, under the appellation of the 
Wallachian Sheep. 

Suregp, Arrican; the Ovis Guineenfis of Lin- 
neus. This variety, which Linnzus confiders 
as one of his three diftinct fpecies, is commonly 
called the Guinea Sheep; and is a native of all the 
tropical climates, both of Africa and the Eaft. 
It is large, with a rough hairy fkin, fhort horns, 
aad long pendulous ears. Under it’s chin there 
is a kind of dewlap; and it has a long mane, 
which reaches below the neck. It’s fhape indeed 
is fo different from the reft, that it might be con- 
fidered as a different breed, did it not generate 
with the common Sheep. 

Of all the domeftic kinds, the African Sheep 
feem to make the neareft approaches to a ftate of 
nature. They are ftronger, larger, and fleeter, 
than the common breed, and therefore better 
adapted to a precarious foreft-life. Like the reft, 
however, they feem to rely on man for their fup- 
port, being wholly of a domeftic nature, and fub- 
fifting only inthe warmer climates. heir flefh 
is very indifferent food. 

Sueep, WiLp; the Capra Ammon of Linneus. 
See MourFion. 

Surrep, BearpDeD. See TRAGELAPHUS. 

SHEEP NOSE-WORMS. A fpecies of fly- 
worm found in the nofes of Sheep, goats, and 
fiags; generated there from the egg ofa large two- 
winged fly. This creature, after it has attained 
it’s mott perfeét ftate, leads a very indolent life, 
neither delighting to ufe it’s legs nor it’s wings. 

It lives about two months, after it is firft pro- 
duced, without receiving any kind of nourifh- 
meat; and poffibly may be of the fame nature with 
the butterflies, which never take any food during 
their continuance in that ftate. 
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The frontal finufes above the nofe, in fheep 
and other animals, are the places where thefe 
Worms lodge, and attain their full growth. 
Thefe finufes are always replete with a kind of 
matter, which furnifhes them with their proper 
nourifhment; and having reached the deftined 
fize in which they are fit to undergo their tranf- 
formations for the fly ftate, they quit their former 
habitation, fall on the earth, and there bury them- 
felves. When hatched into flies, the female, 
after being impregnated by the male, from a na- 
tural inftinét, feeks the nofe of a fheep, or other 
animal, as a place of fecurity in which fhe may de- 
pofit her eggs, in order to their acquiring ma- 
turity. 

SHEEP-TICK. A well-known infe&, exe 
tremely common in pafture-grounds about the 
commencement of fummer. The body, which is 
very comprefied and {fmooth, is covered with a 
tough {kin; and the fhape is fomewhat quadran- 
cular. The colour is a fhining black, ora black- 
ifh brown. When this infect fixes it’s head in 
the fkin of any animal, and particularly the fheep, 
it extracts the blood; and in a fhort time f{wells, 
and becomes very large and round. Sometimes 
alfo it fucks the blood of the human fpecies, ad- 
hering to the fkin with great tenacity. 

Moufet informs us, that fome have miftaken 
this creature for the fheep-loufe, from which it 
differs very confiderably; for the fheep-loufe has 
a longer fnout; and the body is never fo much 
{welled with blood as that of the Sheep-Tick, con- 
tinuing always flat: befides, the feet are of a dark 
reddifh colour; the back is cinereous, marked 
with three very minute blackifh points; and the 
fhape of the body is cordiform. The fheep-loufe 
will fometimes live in a fleece for a whole year 
after it has been feparated from the body; an evi- 
dent proof that blood is not effential to it’s exift- 
ence, though it feems to fuck out the blood by 
fits when an opportunity offers. 

SHELL. A hard, calcarious crutt, ferving 
to cover and inclofe a kind of animals, which 
have thence received the appellation of teftaceous. 

In order to give a diftinct idea of the manner in 
which Shells in general are formed, we muft have 
recourfe to an animal with the formation of whofe 
covering we are beft acquainted: this is the gar- 
den-{nail, whofe hittory Swammerdam has fo 
minutely defcribed. As the manner of the forma- 
tion of this creature’s Shell extends to that of all 
other teftaceous creatures, whether they live on 
land or in the water, it may not be unentertaining 
to fet it in as clear a light as poffible, beginning: 
with the animal in it’s earlieft ftate, and tracing 
the progrefs of it’s Shéll from the time it firft ap- 
pears. 

The inftant the young fnail quits the egg, it 
carries it’s Shell on it’s back; and does not leave 
the egg till it is arrived at a certain growth, when 
it’s little habitation is fufficiently hardened. This 
beginning of the Shell is not much larger than 
the head ofa pin; but grows in a very rapid man- 
ner, having at firft but two circumvolutions. In 
proportion as the animal erows larger, the circum- 
volutions of the Shell encreafe alfo; till the num- 
ber of thefe volutes amounts to five, whichis the 
full number. 

The mouth is the part whereat the animal en- 
larges it’s fhell: to this it adds in proportion as it 
finds itfelf ftraitcened beneath; and, when about to 
extend it’s habitation, it may be feen biting and 
clearing away the fcaly fkin that adheres to the 
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edges with it’s little teeth. It fometimes devours 
thofe fragments; at others, it only cleans away the 
margin when covered with films, and then adds 
another rim to it’s abode. 

_ The manufacture of the Shell is natural to the 
fnail; and without it the inclofed animal could 
not long exift. For this purpofe, it’s whole body 
is furnifhed with glands, from the orifices of 
which exfudes a kind of flimy fluid, like the 
threads of {mall fpiders, which unite in one com- 
mon cruft or furface, and in time condenfe, and 
acquire a ftony hardneis. It is this flimy humour 
that grows into a membrane, and afterwards a {tony 
fkin: nor can the gliftening fubftance the fnail 
leaves behind it have efcaped the obfervation of 
the moft incurious; this being in reality the matter 
with which the animal either augments it’s Shell 
or repairs it’s defects. 

To explain the method in which the Shell is 
formed in a ftill more fatisfactory manner. The 
{nail burfts from it’s ege with it’s Shell on it’s 
back: this Shell, though very fimple, is the cen- 
tre round which every fucceeding convolution is 
formed, by new circles added to the former. As 
the body of the {nail can be extended only to- 
wards the aperture, the mouth of the Shell alone 
can receive augmentation. The jubftance of 
which the Shell is compofed is chiefly fupplied 
by the animal itfelf; and is no more than a flimy 
fluid which gradually indurates. This fluid paffes 
through an infinite number of minute glands, 
till at length it arrives at the pores of the fkin; 
but there it is impeded by the Shell which covers 
the part below, and therefore is protruded to- 
wards the mouth, where alone it is neceffary: there 
the firft layer of flime foon hardens; and then 
another is added, which indurates alfo; till in 
time the Shell receives an adequate degree of 
ftrength for the prefervation of the animal. Thus 
every Shell may be confidered as a compofition 
of layers of flime, originally proceeding from the 
creature’s own body. 

But though the formation of Shells is gene-- 
rally accounted for in the foregoing manner, it 
has been fuppofed by fome, and with apparent 
reafon, that there are other fubftances befides the 
animal’s own flime which affift the fabric of the 
Shell, or at leaft add to it’s external coat, which 
is always different from the internal one: thefe are 
accidental concretions of earthy or faline parti- 
cles, which adhere to the flimy matter on it’s firft 
emiffion. By adopting this theory, we can more 
fatisfaCtorily account for the various colours of the 
Shell, which cannot be fuppofed to derive it’s 
tinGture from the animal’s body, as is the vulgar 
opinion; for all the internal parts of the Shell are 
of one uniform white colour; and it is only the 
outermoft layer that is fo beautifully varied, and 
fo richly tinctured with the moft vivid colours. 
If, as Argenville afferts, the external coat be fcaled 
off, all the inner fubftance will be found of one 
fimple colouring; confequently, the animal’s own 
juices can afford only one colour; whereas we fre- 
quently fee Shells ftained with an infinite variety. 

If we examine the cabinets of the curious, we 
Shall find the Shells in general furnifhed with a 
white ground, tin¢tured with red, yellow, brown, 
green, and feveral other fhades and pleafing mix- 
tures, but never blue. Indeed, Shells are of al- 
moft every tinge but blue; the reafon of which is 
obvious, that being the only colour which fea-wa- 
ter annihilates. A piece of filk, or a feather of 
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this colour, on being put into an infufion of falt, 
urine, or nitre, lofes it’s tint entirely. And may 
not this furnifh us with an idea of the operations 
of Nature in the colouring of her Shells? that, in 
order to produce colour, the animal not only fur- 
nifhes It’s juices, but the fea or the earth that com- 
mixture of fubftance which is to unite with them. 
Neither the animal flime alone, nor the external 
earthy or faline fubftances individually, could 
produce colours; but both united yield an effect 
which neither fingly poffeffed. Thus Shells af- 
fume every colour but blue; and that, as pre- 
vioufly remarked, is deftroyed by fea-water. 
Hence therefore it appears that the animal alone 
does not tinéture it’s Shell; but that external 
caufes co-operate in contributing to it’s beauty. 
It is probable that, from the nature of it’s food, or 
other unknown circumftances, the external layers 
of it’s flime may be of different confiftences, fo 


as to affume various and beautiful hues when:: 


united with the particles of earth or fale acciden- 
tally incorporated with them from without. But 
the internal layers, which receive no ad{cititious ad- 
mixture, {till preferve the natural colour of the 
animal, and continue white without any varia- 
tion. 

Thus far we may difcover that the animal is 
not the fole agent in the beauty and colour of it’s 
Shell. But it feems otherwife with regard to it’s 
convolutions, it’s prominences, and general form: 
thefe entirely depend on the art of the animal; or 
rather on it’s inftinéts, which, in the fame kinds, 
nature has rendered invariable. The Shell gene- 
rally bears fome rude refemblance to the body on 
which it has been moulded. ‘Thus it is obferv- 
able in all marine Shells, that if the creature has 
any tumour or excrefcence on it’s body, it occa- 
fions a prominence likewife in that part of the in- 
cruftation to which it correfponds. When the 
animal begins to alter it’s polition, and to make 
new additions to it’s apartments, the fame pro- 
tuberance which had raifed the Shell before in 
one part, fwells it again at fome little diftance; 
by which means we perceive the fame inequality, 
in a fpiral line, all round the Shell. Sometimes 
thefe tumours in the creature are fo large, or 
pointed, that thofe which rife over them in the in- 
cruftation appear like horns: after this, the ani- 
mal difengages itfelf from it’s firft cavities; and 
then, by frefh evacuations, affumes a new fet of 
horns; and fo.increafes the number in proportion 
to it’s growth. If, on the other hand, the body 
happens to be channelled, the Shell that covers it 
will be channelled likewife; and if there be any 
protuberances in the body, which wind about it in 
a fpiral manner, the Shell will hkewife have it’s 
tumours and cavities winding round to the extre- 
nity. ) 

In this manner the Shells are as various in their 
figures as the inclofed animals are different. In- 
deed, the diverfity is fo great, and the figures and 
colours are fo very ftriking, that feveral perfons 
have made the arrangement of them the ftudy and 
bufinefs of their lives. 
beauty only, take care to polifh them, and to have 
their external cruft or periofteum fcoured off by 
means of fpirits of falt. But others, with more 
learned affectation, keep them exaétly in that 
{tate in which they were found, with their precious 
cruft ftill untouched. The expence which fome 
perfons have been at in making fuch colleétions 


is unbounded; and fome Shells are no lefs va- 


luable 


Thofe who confult their . 
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luable for their rarity than pearls for their beauty. 
Indeed, it is their fcarcity, and not their beauty, 
that determines the value of all natural curiofi- 
ties. Such Shells as prefent nothing attractive to 
the ignorant, are often the moft precious; and 
thofe which an unlearned fpeétator would confider 
with admiration, an adept in conchology would 
probably pafs over with difdain. Thefe collec- 
tions, however, have their ufes; not only by exhi- 
biting the vaft variety of nature’s operations, but 
alfo by exciting our curiofity to the confideration 
of thofe animals that form them. The mind 
which can find innocent entertainment in thofe 
humble contemplations, is not ill employed: for 
what can be. more gratifying, fays Pliny, than to 
view Nature in all her irregularities, and {porting 
in all lier variety of Shells! Such a difference of 
colour do they exhibit; fuch a diftin@tion of 
figure; flat, concave, long, lunated, circular, the 
orbit divided: fome are feen with a rifing on the 
back, fome fmooth, fome wrinkled, toothed, 
ftreaked, the point varioufly intorted, the mouth 
pointed like a dagger, folded back, and bent in- 
wards: all thefe variations, and many more, at 
once furnifh novelty, elegance, and fpeculation. 

With refpeét to the figure of Shells, Ariftotle 
has very judicioufly divided them into three kinds ; 
and his method is, of all others, the moft confo- 
nant to nature. Thefe are, firft, the univalve, or 
turbinated, confifting of one piece only; fecondly, 
the bivalve, confifting of two pieces, united by a 
hinge, like an oyfter; and, thirdly, the multivalve, 
compofed of more than two pieces, as the acorn 
Shell, All thefe are found in the fea at different 
depths; and are valuable in proportion to their 
{carcity and beauty. 

From the variety of the colours and figures of 
Shells, we pafs on to that of their places or fitua- 
tions. Some are found in the fea; others in frefh- 
water rivers; fome alive on land; anda ftill greater 
quantity dead in the bowels of the earth. But 
wherever Shells are found, they are univerfally 
known to be compofed of one and the fame fub- 
f{tance: they are formed of an animal or calcarious 
earth, that ferments with vinegar and other acids, 
burns into lime, and will not eafily melt into 
glafs. 

Sea-Shells are either found in the depths of the 
ocean, or, being forfaken of their inhabitants, are 
by the tide caft on the fhores. Thofe which are 
fifhed up from the deep are commonly denomi- 
nated pelagii; and fuch as are caft on the fhores 
are termed littorales. Many of the pelagii are 
never feen on fhore; but they remain in the depths 
where they were firft produced, and their capture 
is altogether fortuitous: thefe, therefore, are the 
fcarceft, and confequently the moft valuable Shells. 
The littorales are more common; and fuch as 
are of the fame genus with the pelagii are lefs 
beautiful. As they are often found evacuated, 
they frequently lofe the whitenefs and brilliancy 
of their colouring. They are alfo often perfo- 
rated, either by worms, or by each other; and are 
thus rendered lefs valuable: but their eftimation 
is farther decreafed, when they are {caled, either 
by lying too long empty at the bottom of the fea, 
or expofed on the fhore. However, fea Shells 
exceed either land or foffile Shells in beauty; as 
they receive the higheit polifh, and exhibit the 
moft brilliant and variegated tints. 

Frefh-water Shells are neither fo numerous, fo 
various, or fo beautiful, as thofe which belong to 
the ocean; they are deftitute of that folidity which 
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the latter poffefs; their clavicles are neither fo 
prominent nor fo ftrong; and being deprived of 
a faline impregnation to tinge their furfaces, their 
colours are very obfcure. There are only two 
kinds found in frefh-water, the bivalved and the 
turbinated. 

Living land Shells are more beautiful; though 
lefs various, than thofe which inhabit frefh wa- 
ters; and fome are not inferiot in elegance to 
fea Shells. However, they are but of one kind, 
viz. the turbinated; and of that only four or five 
varieties are celebrated for their beauty: 

Though foffile Shells do not properly fall 
within the limits of this work, a fhort account of 
them, as being connected with recent ones, may 
neverthelefs be extremely appofite. This clafs 
contains as many genera as the fea itfelf; the uni- 
valve, the bivalve, and the multivalve kinds; and 
of each of thefe, many varieties not to be found in 
a recent ftate. Indeed, the number is fo great, 
and the varieties are fo many, that naturalifts long 
entertained an opinion that they were the capri- 
cious productions of nature, and had never been 
the retreats of animals whofe habitations they re- 
fembled. They were found not only of various 
kinds, but in different ftates of prefervation: fome 
had the Shell entire, compofed, as in it’s primi- 
tive ftate, of a white calcarious earth, and filled 
with earth, or even empty; others were difcovered 
with the Shell entire, but replete with a fubftance 
which was petrified by time; fome, and thefe in 
great numbers, were found with the Shell en- 
tirely mouldered away, but the petrified fubftance 
that filled it {till exhibiting the figure and impref- 
fion of the Shell; others, which had been lodged 
near earth or {tone, impreffed their print on thefe 
fubftances, and left the mark, though they them- 
felves were decayed; and, laftly, fome Shells were 
found half mouldered away, their parts {caling 
off from each other in the fame manner they were 
originally formed. However, thefe different 
{tages of the Shell, and even their fermenting 
with acids, were at firft infufficient to convince 
thofe who had affigned them to a different origin: 
they were ftill confidered as accidental and fpor- 
tive formations; depofited in the various fituations 
where they were difcovered, but unconnected with 
any part of animated nature. Succeeding enquir- 
ers, more accurate in their refearches, on digging 
up petrified Shells or teeth, foon found that they 
could difcover the petrified remains of fome other 
durable parts of the body. They perceived that 
the Shells taken from the earth exhibited the 
ufual defects and difafters which the fame kinds 
are known to receive at fea: they were not only 
tinctured with a falt-water cruft, but pierced in a 
peculiar manner by the fea-worms, which eagerly 
devour the Sheils of fifhes. Thefe proofs at laft 
prevailed over the erroneous opinions of former 
ages; and the falfe hypothefes which had been 
fyftematized, {peedily died away. 

Wherever Shells are found, they are now confi- 
dered as the fpoils of fome animals that once 
found fhelter in them. By what means they have 
wandered from the fea, is not neceffary to be ex- 
plained; they all exhibit unqueftionable marks of 
their origin. From their number and fituation, 
however, we are led to conjecture that the fea 
once reached thofe fpots where they are found; 
from their varieties, we learn how little we know 
of all the fea at prefent contains; and it is moft 
probable that thoufands of different fhapes, en- 
tirely unknown, ftill remain at the bottom. 


A variety 
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A variety of authors have made the hiftory of 
Shells their ftudy; and, with indefatigable pains, 
they have fyftematized them into different claffes, 
families, genera, and fpecies. Different diftinc- 
tions have been adopted by different concholo- 
eifts; but the general divifions of Ariftotle have 
always been retained by the judicious, whatever 
alterations they have chofe to make in the fubor- 
dinate parts. It is impoffible to fpecify all the 
fyftems of ingenious men; but that of Da Cofta 
being at once one of the moft recent and mott fa- 
tisfactory, we fhall fubjoin a general view of his 
method, and leave the curious in Shells to per- 
fect their knowledge by confulting the original. 

This accurate conchologift begins with afcer- 
taining fome effential characters by which Shells 
may be divided into families or claffes, genera and 
fpecies. Thefe characters muft be formed from 
the principal parts of the Shell, the variations of 
which in fize, fhape, or fituation, will enable us to 
eftablifh the feveral fubdivifions. Thus, uni- 
valves have the five fubfequent effential characters 
for the claffes or families; firnple, or not turbi- 
nated, with a fingle continued cavity, turbinated 
and chambered, or with many cavities, the total 
fhape, and the aperture or mouth of the Shell. 
The fubordinate characters for the genera and 
fpecies of univalves are alfo five; the number of 
fpires or wreaths, operculated or not operculated, 
the nature of the fhelly fubftance, whether opake, 
corneous, or pearlaceous, the epidermis and the 
head, and extremity or tip. 

Da Cofta adheres to the Ariftotelian diftribu- 
tion; and all thofe bodies which coincide in one 
effential character, he refers to the fame clafs; 
whilft the affinities or differences of thefe bodies 
to each other, in fuch parts as are not deemed 
principal, conftitute the fubordinate genera and 
fpecies. Accordingly, he fixes on the aperture 
or mouth of the Shell as the diftinguifhing cha- 
racteriftic of the turbinated univalve; on the 
hinges for the bivalves; and the number of valves 
for the multivalves. The fimple figure, the cham- 
bered ftructure, or the latent convolutions of the 
revolved Shells, which are thofe univalves uncha- 
racterized by the mouth, as the limpets, ammo- 
nia, and cowries, are made the diftinguifhing cha- 
racters of thefe families. The figure or fhape, the 
turban or clavicle, the colour, confiftence, and 
ftreaks on the Shell, are confidered as the fecond- 
ary characters of genera or fpecies. 

Univalves of the firft clafs comprehend four 
general fubdivifions or orders. The fimple uni- 
valves, or thofe which are not turbinated, and 
very flightly {piral. This part contains four fa- 
milies; the limpets or patellz; the aures marinz, 
which are flightly fpiral; the vermiculi, or worm 
Shells; and the dentalia. 

The firft family of the limpets is again fubdi- 
vided into three genera; the whole or entire, with- 
out a perforation at the top; the chambered; and 
the pierced, or perforated, with a hole in the top 
quite through the Shell. The firft genus is very 
numerous; the fecond has alfo many fpecies; but 
the third has few. Europe affords but a {mall 
number of fpecies; the fineft and largeft are na- 
tives of the Eaft Indies; America has many of the 
chambered and fmaller kinds; and fome large and 
beautiful limpets have recently been imported 
from the Straits of Magellan and the South 
Seas. Limpets in a foflile flate are by no means 
common. 
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The fecond family is the haliotes, aures ma- 
rine, or fea-ears, called alfo ear fhells. There 
are very few fpecies of this family; and of thofe 
which have been propofed as diftin& fpecies by 
feveral conchologitts, fome are certainly no more 
than varieties. Da Cofta fays he never knew one 
inftance of an haliotis being found foffile. 

The third family is the vermiculi, or worm 
Shells. Thefe are fubdivided into vermiculi, or 
tubular worm Shells, which have no fixed or de- 
terminate form; and penecilli, or thofe worm 
Shells which in the whole, or any efpecial or par- 
ticular part, have a determinate regular fhape or 
{tructure. There are but few fpecies of either kind. 

The fourth family is the dentalia. Thefe are 
fimple tubular Shells, of a reeular, determinate, 
curved, conical fhape, open at both extremities. 
This family contains very few {pecies; nor are 
there many foffile ones difcovered recent. 

The fecond fubdivifion of univalves confifts of 
fuch as are concamerated or chambered, having 
many regular and nearly equidittant cells or cham- 
bers; and a pipe, or fiphunculus, which opens 
into and communicates from chamber to cham- 
ber. This fecond part, which conftitutes the fifth 
family, contains fix genera; one genus of which, 
the orthoceratites, is of a fimple figure: four ge- 
nera, as the lituita, or crofier, turbines polytha- 
lami, ammonia, and ammonoide, are all turbi- 
nated; and the other genus, or nautilus, is re- 
volved. There are only two of thefe fix genera 
that are known recent, the lituite and nautilus; 
and therefore the others belong to the foffile 
kingdom. The lituite exactly refemble a bi- 
fhop’s crofier in fhape, having a long cylindric 
ftem, one end of which turns in-a fpiral manner; 
but the fpires are few, feparated, and receding 
from each other. ‘This genus was firft difcovered 
by Breynius, and is feldom found ina foffile ftate. 

The other reeent genus, or nautili, are revolved 
Shells, or thofe whote fpires never appear exter- 


- nally, but are very latent within the fabric of the 


Shell. They are of a chambered ftructure, the 
partitions of the cells or chambers being concavo 
convex roundifh plates. The paper nautilus, fays 
Da Cofta, though claffed by moft authors as a 
nautilus, is a diftinct genus from this, being de- 
void of a chambered ftructure, which is the effen- 
tial character. The fpecies of nautili are few. 
Conchologifts make two fpecies of the Indian or 
pearly kind; the umbilicated and non-umbili- 
cated. The inclofed animal is faid to inhabit 
only the uppermoft or open chamber, which is 
much larger than the others: the reft remain 
empty, except that the pipe or fiphunculus, which 
communicates from chamber to chamber, is filled 
with an appendage or tail of the animal, refemb- 
ling a gut or ftring. This fiphunculus is a di- 
lateable tube, under the direction of the animal: 
when depreffed, like the fwimming bladder of a 
fifh, it renders the nautilus buoyant; when it is 
contracted, the fifh and Shell fink, and to fuch a 
depth as the prefent occafions of the creature re- 
uire. 
a The third fubdivifion or order of univalves 


‘comprehends revolved Shells, or thofe whofe 


{pires are latent within the body; and are never 
externally vifible, being entirely deftitute of a cla- 
vicle or turban. This third part, which is the 
fixth family, contains three genera; the nuces, or 
bulla; the femi-porcellang; and cyprea, or por- 
cellanz. 

The 
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The nuces or bull, commonly called the 
pewit’s eggs, or dipping-fnails, the dippers and 
fea-nuts, are generally of an oval fhape, and um- 
bilicated at the bottom; the mouth is very wide, 
efpecially at the top, and narrowing to a great de- 
gree downwards; the lip is thin, fharp, and n aked, 

or without any border, and with a fmall facing or 
lip on the upper part of the mouth. 

The femi-porcellanz, or fecond genus, are 
Shells refembling the cyprez, or cowries, in their 
appearance; but their aperture is more open; 
neither are the lips dentated. Linneus makes 
a genus of thefe, which he calls bulla, including 
under the fame appellation the preceding genus 
of nuces. Davila makes them a genus of cow- 
ries; and others rank them as cowries. The fpe- 

tes of this genus are not very numerous ; fome of 
them, however, fuch as the weaver’s fhuttle, and 
the poached egg, are efteemed rare and valuable. 

The third genus is the cypraea, or porcellana, 
called alifo the cowry. Shells of this eenus are 
generally femi-oval, with their mouths in the flat 
part. The fpires of the cowries make their revo- 
lutions within the body of the Shell ; their aper- 
ture is on the flat fide, being a narrow opening of 
the Shell; the lips, which ‘nearly approach each 
other, are broad, turning inwards, and toothed ; 
the two ends or extremes on the upper part are 
prominent; at one extreme there is a wry gutter 
or opening ; the other extreme has alfo a cutter, 
but it is ftraight or perpendicular; and on it’s 
fide, in fome fpecies, there is another protube- 
rance, like a finall rude clavicle or turban. The 
diftineuifhing characteriftic of this genus is the 
deep indentions on the interior edges of the lips, 
which divides it from the femi- porcellanee, Lin- 
nzeus adheres to this effential charaCter; but fome 
other conchologifts, not regarding it, have con- 
founded them all together. 

The cowries are extremely numerous; and, 
both in colour and polifh, are beautiful beyond 
defcription: and, what renders them ftill more 
admirable, they bring this fine polifh with them 
from the fea; fo that, were they lefs numerous, 
they would perhaps be efteemed as valuable as 
the mo curious volutes. They feem to be lit- 
toral Shelis; and are found on the coafts of the 
Molucca ifles, the Maldives, Madagafcar, and the 
Weft Indies. This genus is rarely found foffile. 

The fourth fubdivifion or order includes the 
turbinated or fpiral univalves; which are Shells 
whofe fpires are external, fhewing themfelves on 
the exterior furface of the Shell, j in that part called 
the clavicle or turban, which 1s either produced 
fhort or flat, according to the feveral genera or 
{pecics. 

The feventh family under this clafs is the cym- 
brum or paper nauti ilus. ©The Shelis of this fa- 
mily, in their external conformation, refemble a 
fhip or boat, whofe upper part or head is narrow, 
turns fpirally, and is fimilar to the tern; the rett 
of it widens to the other end, is quite hollow, 
forms an horizontal aperture, and lies lower than 
the fern or fpiral end. There are only three or 
four known ipecies and thofe are brownifh or 
whitifh, almoft as thin as paper, and hence they 
have obtained the appellation of the paper nau- 
tili. Linnzeus forms a diftin& genus of thefe, 
under the denomination of argonauta. This fa- 
mily is the real failor; the abut and pompilus 
of che Greeks anc 1 Latins; to which our celebrated 
Englifh poet refers— 

© Learn of the letle nautilus to fall:’ 
Voi. H. 
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for it never has been fatisfactorily proved, that 
the other kind, or pearly nautilus, ever fails, or 
navigates his Shell. 

Thefe Shells are natives of many parts of the 
Mediterranean, and alfo of the Oriental coafts. 
The inclofed animal is of the polypus kind; and, 
according to Argenville, the head is of a modes 
rate ize, * with two large eyes. It has eight arms 
or legs, of a foft flefhy fubftance, thickeft towards 
the body, connected by a flight membrane; and 
thefe are of a filvery colour, ‘fet with fuckers or 
knobs on the fides, flatted like oars, and adapted 
for fwimming. They fupply the place of| oars 
when the animal is defirous of rowing his veffel. 
The fix foremoft are fhort; and he balances him- 
felf, and extends them as he fwims: the two 
hinder ones are longer than the others; and thefe 
he plunges in the fea by way of rudder; at the 
fame time that they fupport the fkin or mem- 
brane, which ,he ufes as a fail to ply the wind. 
Thus equipped, he navigates in calm and ferene 
weather; but, when apprehenfive of danger, he 
retires within the Shell, which by that means ad- 
mits the water, and finks to the bottom. He fre- 
quently, however, pumps out the water; and often 
quits the Shell, which floating about in a ftate of 
inanity, is by the waves generally dafhed to pieces 
again{t the rocks. 

The ear-{nails, or auris-cochlea, called alfo the 
Venus-ear, conftitutes the eighth family. Thefe 
Shells fo much refemble the fea-ears in fhape, 
that moft authors have ranked them in that fa~ 
mily, and called them non-perforated fea-ears. 
Lifter and Gualtieri rank them as cochlee; and 
Linnzeus affigns them to a genus which he calls 
helix. Da Cofta defines them to be Shells fo open 
as to refemble fea-ears, but not perforated with a 
row of holes. They have a broad ledge along 
one fide, projeéting over the cavity, and turbinat- 
ing into one fingle flat fpire, quite level with the 
bottom of the Shell: this {pire is alfo pretty wide, 
and extends to near the middle of the bottom or 
under part. There are but few Shells of this fa- 
mily. 

The ninth family is the cylindri, cylinders, or 
olives. Thefe Shelis are ranked by Linnzus, in 
his genus of voluta, under the appellation of cy- 
lindroidez. Da Cofta feparates the family into 
two genera; the cvlindri emarginati, or fucl 
whofe edge is quite even and fharp; and the cy- 
lindri marginati, or fuch whofe edge has a very 
thick border, which turns over into a very promi- 
nent ledge on the back, like to the helmets. The 
{pecies of Shells belonging to this family are very 
numerous and beautiful. 

The voluta, or volutes, conftitute the tenth fa- 
mily of the univalves. Linnzeus tranfpofes the 
name of voluta to the mitres, Perfian crowns, cy- 
linders, and other univalves, with the pillar platted 
or wreathed. The volutes are beautiful Shells. 

The eleventh family is called globofe, or tuns; 
and the Shells of this family are defined to be ge- 
nerally of a globofe fhape, the body being much 
fwelled or rounded, whence they derive their 
name: they have ere turbans; the mouth is ex- 
tremely wide, and very large; and the upper part 
of it terminates in a wry channel, which is very 
fhort, and turns backward. None have a pillar 
or columella lip; though in fome, as the Perfian 
crowns and melons, the columella or pillar itfelf 
is wrinkled or plaited. The Shells comprehended 
under this family are the tuns, partridges, figs, 
harps, Perfian crowns, andimelons. Though not 
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very numerous, this family contains fome very 
beautiful and curious Shells. 

The caffides or helmets, conftitute the twelfth 
family. Thefe are defined to be femi-globofe 
Shells, with the back very convex and round, and 
the under or mouth part flat. They have alfo 
flat, or at leaft very fhort clavicles or turbans; 
the mouth is long, narrowifh, and terminates at 
the top in a gutter, which turns very large, ftrong, 
and wry on the back. The lipis always ftrongly 
and thickly toothed, and rifes into a high thick 
border or ledge on the upper part or back; and 
the pillar is generally ftrongly toothed and ridged, 
or fet with fmall afperities. Lifter and Linnzeus 
rank thefe Shells among the buccina. They are 
not very numerous; but fome of them are ex- 
tremely large and weighty. 

The thirteenth family is the trochi, or tops, 
which are Shells of a conic or pyramidal fhape, 
the top being broad and flattifh, and gradually 
tapering thence toa very fharp point. The aper- 
ture or mouth Is generally angular, low, and nar- 
row. Itisavery numerous family, and abounds 
in curious and elegant Shells. 

The fourteenth family is the cochlee, or fnails ; 
the character of which is, around, or nearly round 
mouth, perfectly bordered, and circumferibed. 
Da Cofta divides this family into five genera; the 
nerites, or fnails, with femicircular mouths; he- 
lices, or round-mouthed fnails, whofe fpires lie 
horizontally, or between two levels, of which ge- 
nus there are many curious fpecies; {nails with a 
fhort or flat turban, to which belong the common 
Jand-fnails, and many others; {nails with a length- 
ened clavicle or turban, which may be denomi- 
nated turbo; and the cochlez ftrombiformes, or 
{nails whole turbans are extremely long and flen- 
der, of which genus the fpecies are few. 

The buccina, or whelks, conftitute the fifteenth 
family. Thefe are Shells whofe mouth is an ob- 
long and very Jengthened oval, the upper part 
whereof is proljuced into a gutter or flight beak. 
Accordingly Da Cofta divides this family into fix 
genera. he buccina canaliculata, or guttered 
whelks, the upper part of whofe mouth ends in 
an almott ftraight and fomewhat prolonged eut- 
ter; and the inner, or columella lip, is always ex- 
tremely fmooth. The fpecies of this genus are 
very numerous. The buccina recurviroftra, or 
wry-mouthed whelks, whofe mouth appears as if 
cut fhort at the top; for the gutter or beak does 
not extend ftraight forward from the upper part 
of the mouth, but bends or falls on the back in a 
wry manner, exaétly like the mouth of a flat fifh. 
There are many fpecies belonging to this genus. 
The buccina roftrata, or longiroftra, or beaked 
whelks: thefe have a very lengthened beak, fuch 
as the purpura, tower of Babel, crane, and many 
other rare and curious fpecies. The buccina 
umbilicata, or umbilicated whelks, which have a 
perpendicular hollow or navel by the fide of the 
columella or pillar lip, on the firft or body whirl. 
‘There are but few f{pecies of this genus. The 
buccina columella dentata, or plicata, or whelks 
with a wrinkled or plaited pillar. And, laftly, 
the ftrombi, or needles, which are Shells with a 
very long and taper clavicle or turban, and a wry 
mouth turning on the back, in fome fpecies of 
fuch a length that it refembles a fpur. The ge- 
nus of ttrombi is pretty numerous, 

The fixteenth family is the murices, whofe di- 
ftinguifhing characteriftic is an oblong and equally 


narrow mouth longitudinally, which runs into 4 
fhort gutter or top; and they are always thorny, 
fpiked, or rough, over the entire furface, like the 
fpikes or afperities of rugged rocks, whence the 
Latin appellation murex, the Englifh rocks, and 
the French rochers. _ 

Da Cofta divides this family into four genera. 
The murex, rocks, or thofe Shells that have a 
long and equally narrow mouth; and are gene- 
rally very rugged, with a clavicle or turban ufu- 
ally fhort, and almoft flat, and the pillar wrinkled 
or plaited; of which there are many fpecies. The 
rhombi, or Shells whofe fubordinate charaéter is, 
that they have always a rhombic fhape or contour; 
of which the fpecies are not very numerous, but 
iome are large and heavy. The alate, or winged 
Shells, whofe lip is expanded outwards like a flap 
or wing; and which are ranked by Linnzeus under 
the genus of ftrombus: of this genus there are 
many fine and beautiful fpecies. And the apor- 
rhoide, or winged Shells, whofe edges are befet 
with ftrong {pikes or proceffes, like fingers, as the 
fpiders, devil’s claws, and others. The {pecies 
are few; but the general beauty of them amply 
compenfates for the numbers. 

The fecond grand divition or clafs of Shells 
comprehends the bivalves, or fuch Shells as are 
compofed of two pieces or parts; which being 
connected by hinges, play on each other, fo as to 
fhut, open, and perform all the functions neceffary 
to the ceconomvy of the inclofed animals. 

Da Cofta diftributes bivalves, of which there 
are no land, and few frefh-water Shells, into three 
orders. The firft includes thofe Shells that have 
unequal valves, and fhut clofe; of which there are 
four families. 

The firft family is the peétens, or efcallops ; 
the effential charaéter of which is a trigonal finus, 
and an elaftic cartilage for it’s hinge in the cen+ 
tre of the top of the Shell: the fubordinate diftinc- 
tions are their being eared; and that the top runs 
into a perfectly firaight line, gradually widening 
thence into a round bottom. Linnzus makes 
the pecten a genus of oyfters. Gualtieri divides 
them into different genera, with equal and un- 
equal valves; calling the former pecten, and the 
latter concha pectinata; and the efcallops with un- 
equal or fingle ears, he denominates peétunculi. 
The fpecies are numerous; fome of which are 
very beautiful and curious, as the ducal mantle, 
the compals or fole, the duck’s foot or coral, and 
the efcallop. 

The fpondyli conftitute the fecond family. 
Thetfe Shells are generally eared with unequal 
valves, partaking of the ruggednefs of the otter, 
with fomewhat of the efcallop form, fo as to feem 
a medium between the two families. However, 
the fpondyles, like the efcallops, have fome {pe- 
cies with equal valves, and without ears. The 
chief character is the hinge, which in the upper 
Shell confifts of a triangular holiow and cartilage, 
like the efcallop, in the very centre; on each fide 
of which there is alarge thick and prominent 
tooth or joint lying on each fide of the cavity. 
This family is not very numerous in it’s fpecies. 

The third family is the oftreum or oyfter; the 
hinge of which is deftitute of teeth; but there are 
proceffes of a large inarticulate gutter running 
along the length of the top of the Shell, in both 
valves alike, covered and filled with a ftrong car- 
tilage. 

The fpecies of this family are very numerous: 

fome 
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fome very curious and beautiful, which bear a 
large price; as the hammer oyfter and the cocks- 
combs. Linnzus ranks the efcallops with the 
oyfter; Argenville and others reduce the fpon- 
dyles to this family; while Lifter ranks the ham- 
mer oyfter and fome others as efcallops. 

The fourth family is the anomiz, confifting of 
‘feveral foffile fpecies, but not more than three or 
four recent ones. Columna denominates them 
conche rariroes anomiz. Woodward firft ar- 
ranged the anomie from the foffile Shells; Gual- 
treri makes a particular genus of them, under the 
appellation of terebratula; and Linnzus confiders 
them as a diftinét genus, under the name of ano- 
miz, mixing the recent with the foffile kinds, and 
defining them to be Shells with unequal valves, 
one valve being flattifh, the other convex, the 
beak perforated, and the hinge inarticulate or 
toothlefs. Davila confiders them as a genus of 
oyfters; and defines them as Shells whofe beak or 
top of the under valve is perforated, and rifes 
curved on the upper valve. Da Cofta defcribes 
the anomiz as bivalves, with unequal valves, and 
never eared. The beak of the largeit or inferior 
valve is greatly produced, and rifes or moves over 
the beak of the fmaller or upper valve, and 1s per- 
forated like atube. The valves in fome fpecies 
are connected by an inarticulate or toothlefs, and 
in others by a multarticulate, or many-toothed 
hinge, conftituting two, genera: the former are 
thofe in which the hinge of the under valve ts a 
large finus or cavity, the angles whereof form two 
prominences or joints; and the upper valve is in- 
dented into it by a correfponding prominence to 
it’s cavity, and by two {mall hollows, coinciding 
with the two joints: the latter are thofe whofe 
hinge lies on a Jong ftraight line, and is full of 
teeth, exactly like the Noah’s ark Shells. This 
gentleman is of opinion that the animals inhabit- 
ing thefe Shells feldom open them, as moft others 
do, to admit their food; but receive their nou- 
rifhment through the tube or perforated beak 
only. 

The fecond order of bivalves comprehends 
thofe Shells that have equal valves, and fhut clofe ; 
fuch as the cockles, tellens, and mufcles. Da 
Cofta diftributes this order into three fections; 
the multarticulate, articulate, and inarticulate. 
The firft fection includes the lepto-polyginelym1, 
or multarticulate Shells, with a great number of 
teeth on the hinges, of which we meet with three 
families. 

The peCtinoidez, or Shells with equal valves, 
form the fifth family of bivalves. Thefe are ce- 
nerally flat; the hinge lies ona ftraight line like 
the efcallop, but is fet with feveral parallel and 
ftraight ridges or intermediate furrows; and the 
fides aredifimilar. There are but few fpecies of 
this family. 

The fixth family is the pe&unculi lepto-poly- 
ginglymi, or multarticulate cockles. The Shells 
of this family refemble the cockle in every refpect, 
except the hinge, which in thefe is furnifhed with 
a great number of teeth; and in thofe with few, 
Linnzus places them in his genus of arca. The 
{pecies are not very numerous. 

The feventh family 1s compofed of the arce, 
arks, or boats, which have their hinges on a 
ftraicht line, and are of a fomewhat quadrangular 
or oblong figure, as the Noah’s arks and fquare 
cockles. Argenville places them in his fourth 
family of heart-cocxles; Davila makes them a 


diftiné& eenus of his fourth family, and calls ther 
arks; Gualtieri forms them into a genus under 
the appellation of concha rhomboidalis; and Lin- 
nus ranks them as a diftinét genus, which he de- 
nominates arca. This family does not confift of 
many fpecies. 

The fecond fection comprehends all bivalves 
with equal valves, which are not eared, and have 
few teeth on their hinge. Of this divifion there 
are three families. 

The eighth family of pectunculi or cockles is 
characterifed by a curved or femilunar hinge, fet 
with feveral ftrong teeth, from two to four in 
number; and may be divided into three genera. 

The pectunculi or cockles ; the chamz of fome 
modern authors; which are convex or flattifh 
Shells of a circular fhape, and with fimilar or dif- 
fimilar fides, whofe beaks are not very prominent, 
and run much upwards towards the hinge. Ar- 
genville, Davila, and fome other conchologitts, 
call them cames; Gualtier1 denominates them 
chamz; and Linnzeus difperfes them into feveral 
of his genera. The genus is very numerous. 

The fecond genus is the cordiformes, or heart- 
cockles; whofe beaks are very prominent, and 
revert confiderably towards the hinge, by which 
means they reprefent a heart. Gualtiert places 
them among his conche cordiformes; and Lin- 
nus ranks them in his cardium genus. This 
genus is pretty numerous. 

The third genus is compofed of the truncati, 
or flat-fided cockles, which is by no means nume- 
rous. 

The ninth family is the telline. Thefe Shells 
are confiderably broader than they are long; 
fomewhat depreffed; and the hinge has two teeth 
fet clofe together. The fpecies are but few. 

The placentee compofe the tenth family. Thefe 
are Shells with equal valves, whofe hinge lies en- 
tirely within the Shell; and one valve confiits of 
two ftraight linear ridges, pretty prominent, and 
raifed obliquely to each other, fo as to meet at 
one end in a very acute angle; and the other 
valve has two correfpondent furrows. Da Cofta 
forms two fpecies of this family; the Chinefe 
elafs, or pellucid oyfter; and the Polith faddle. 

The third fection includes the inarticulate bi- 
valves, or thofe which are deftitute of teeth on 
their hinge; of which there are two families. 

The margaritiferee, or pearl oyfters, compofe 
the eleventh family. Thefe are eared Shells with 
equal valves, whofe hinge is merely a gutter or 
flight furrow, without a fingle tooth. The fpe- 
cies are few; but among them are the pearl oy- 
fter, or mother-of-pearl; and the fwallow. Rum- 
phius, Davila, and fome other conchologifts, 
rank thefe as oyfters; Woodward forms them into 
a genus which he calls margaritifere; and Gual- 
tieri places the pearl Shells in one genus, under 
the appellation of inzequilatere; and the fwallow 
in another, called conche aliformes. 

The twelfth family is the mufcles; which are 
generally very convex; of a Jong and narrow 
fhape; and the hinge is a mere flight furrow with- 
out any tooth; and fituated, not at the top of the 
Shell, but a fhort way down one of the fides. 
The fpecies are not very numerous. 

The third order of bivalves comprehends the 
conche hiantes; whofe Shells never fhut clofe, 
but are always open or gaping in forme part. 
This divifion conftitutes the thirteenth family, 
and confifts of four genera, as follow. 

The 
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The bridanz, or bafon conchs, which are 
Shells of equal valves and diffimilar fides, refemb- 
ling the heart ceckles in hinge and appearance; 
but on the longeft fide, from the back to nearly 
the extreme margin, the two Shells do not clofe, 
but have a large heart-like opening, the lips 
whereof are broad, and turn up on the edges. 
The fpecies of this genus are but few; neverthe- 
lefs, they make up in weight what they want in 
number, being the largeft and heavielt of all bi- 
valves, fome weighing from three hundred and a 
half to fix or feven hundred weight. 

The chamz, or gee which have a broad, 
thick, and large tooth for their hinge; and are, as 
it were, abruptly cut off on one fide; which fide 
is always open or gaping, as the valves cannot 
fhut clofe at that part. There are few {pecies of 
this genus. | 

The folenes, fheaths, or razor Shells, which 
are very broad, but extremely fhort, open at both 
ends; and the hinge is furnifhed with teeth placed 
quite at one extremity. 

The pinnz, fea-wings, or hams; Shells of a 
fomewhat triangular fhape, widening from a 
pointed or narrow top to a very broad end, which 
is always open: the hinye is inarticulate, and 
placed on one fide. The fpecies are but few. 

The third general divifion, or clafs of Shelis, 
comprehends whe multivalves, or thofe compofed 
of more than two valves or pieces. 

In this divifion there are the three following 
families. 

The firft family of multivalves, and the four- 
teenth of Shells in general, is the pholas, or pid- 
docks; the Shells of which are trivalves, having 
two large valves, with a {mall vaive placed between 
them near the hinge, which turns on the exterior 
part of the Shell; and under it, internally, there 
is a long curved tooth or fpur. The fpecies of 
this family are very few; nor are they at all re- 
markable for beauty. 

The next, or fifteenth family, is the anatifere, 
or barnacles, which are quinquevalve Shells, and 
made up of two large valves, with two fmall ones 
beneath them; and a long narrow fpur-like valve, 
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running longitudinally, which conneéts them. 
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There are but few fpecies of this family. 
* The third, or fixteenth family of Shells, is the 
balani, or acorns, which are compofed of many 
valves lying parallel to each other, and in a per- 
pendicular pofition, contrary to that of all other 
valves, which lie horizontally. The top is open; 
and the fifh performs it’s neceffary functions by 
that aperture; for the valves never open or fepa- 
rate, being deftitute of hinges. 

The balani are always found fixed by their un- 
der part to Shells, ftones, and other folid bodies. 
The fpecies of this genus are few; nor are they 
beautiful. Indeed, if we except a few bivalves, 
we fhallin vain look for elegance beyond the firft 
clafs of Shells, the fplendid univalves, which are 
not more diftinguifhed by their fuperior beauty 
than for their numbers. 

For a defcription of the particular genera, and 
the moft curious fpecies, fee their refpective 
names. 

SHELL, APPLE. An Englifh appellation 
for the loxia, or crofs-bill; fo called from it’s dex- 
terity in fplitting an apple, and feeding on the 
kernels, leaving the Shell of the pulp untouched. 

SHELL-FISH. Thefe Shells are of various 

‘kinds; but they generally agree in the quality of 
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being oviparous, very few inftances having o¢s 
curred of fuch as are viviparous. Among the 
oviparous kinds, anatomitts have difcovered, thar 
fome fpecies are of different fexes, in the different 
individuals of the fame fpecies; but others are 
hermaphrodites, each being in itfelf both male 
and female: in both cafes, chain: increafe is nume- 
rous, and {carcely inferior to that of plants, or of 
the moft prolific of the infe& clafs. 

Their eggs are very {mall, and ftrung together 
in a fort of | clufters by means of a glutinous hu- 
mour which always furrounds them, ae the nature 
of frog’s fpawn jelly. This fluid not only ferves 
to confine them cOBEINET, but alfo to unite them to 
the rocks, fhells, or other folid fubftances: ; by 
which means they are preferved from being driven 
on fhore by the waves, and left where they cannot 
arrive at perfection. 

SHELL-GALL-INSECT. An infeé of the 
eall-infect clafs, fo called from the refemblance 
it bears to a mufcle-fhell. It is very fmall, and 
may eafily be miftaken for the minute caf. which 
fome fmall inieét has deferted; or, in another 
ftate, for the nef in which fome fmall infe@ had 
depofited it’s eggs: but, by the affifance of ami- 
croicope, it’s true nature will immediately be dif- 
covered. Without this help it is not eafily feen, 
even at it’s full crowth; being very minute, and 
generally of the fame colour with the bark of the 
tree on which it refides. Reaumur.firft difco- 
vered and defcribed this minute infe&t. 

SHIRLEY; the Tanagra Militaris of Lin- 
nus. A bird firft figured and defcribed by Ed- 

vards. The bill is bleskillas the head, the upper 
fide of the neck, the back, the rump, the upper 
fide of the wings, and the tail, are of a dark or 
dufky brown hue; and all the wing-feathers, ex- 
cept the greater quills, are tranfverfely marked 
with dufky lines. The tail is compofed of twelve 
feathers, barred acrofs with dufky; the under- 
fide of the tail, the lower helly, ¢ the thighs, and 
the coverts, are Gully and the throat and breaft, 
to the middle of the belly, as well as the ridge 
round the upper part of the wing, are of a fine 
full red or {carlet colour. The le gs, feet, and 
claws, are dufky; and the outer and middle toes 
are connected by a membrane. Edwards has 
given this bird the appellation likewife of the 
creater bullfinch. 

SHOVELER; the Anas Clypeata of Lins 
neus. A fpecies of duck, fomewhat refembling 
the common wild duck. See Duck, Broap- 
BEAKED. 

SHOVELER 1s alfo an appellation by which fome 
authors exprefs the fpoon-bill. See Spoon-Biie. 

SHREW, or SHREW-MOUSE; the Sorex 
Araneus of Linnzeus, and the Mus Araneus of 
other naturalifts. An animal of a mixed brown 
and reddifh tawny colour, with a white belly, and 
a fhort tail. The body is about two inches and 
a half long; the eyes are soy imall and oe 
the nofe is Jong and flender; the ears are fhor 
and rounded ; and the teeth, Ane ch are very {mall, 


and differ in their fhape and fituation frem thofe: 


of every other creature in the world, appear as if 
nature had intended that in this refpedt the crea- 

ture fhould partake both of the moute and fnake 

kind. 

This animal is very commo® in many parts of 
the world; and particularly in this country, where 
it frequents dry grounds, old walls, and holes in 
the earth, It fubfifis on corn, infects, and any fort 
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of filth; and produces four or five young ata 
time. Cats frequently kill it; but they carefully 
abftain from eating it’s flefh. Indeed, it’s whole 
body emits a foetid and offenfive fmell; and, from 
it’s natural difacreeablenefs and deformity, feveral 
injurious qualities have been afcribed to it which 
it does not really feem to poffels. 

The moft curfory obferver may eafily diftinguifh 
jt from the common moule: it is fmaller in fize; 
it’s nofe is much longer; it has five toes on the 
hinder as well as on the fore-feet; it’s eyes are ex- 
tremely fmali; it’s claws are long and whitifh; 
and it’s feet are fhort. 

Surew-Mouse, WateER; the Sorex Fodiens 
of Pallas. This animal is much larger than the 
common Shrew. The upper part of the body 
and the head are black; the throat, breaft, and 
belly, are of a light afh-colour; and beneath the 
tail there is a triangular dufky fpor. 

This fpecies inbabits Europe and Siberia; but 
was loft in England till 1768, when it was difco- 
vered inthe Lincolnfhire fens. It burrows in the 
’ banks near the water, and is faid to fwim under 
the liquid element. It chirrups like the grafs- 
hopper; and, on account of the fimallnefs of it’s 
eyes, has fometimes received the appellation of the 
blind moufe. 

SHRIKE. An Englifh appellation for the 
Lanius Excubitor of Linnzus. See BuTcHER- 
Birp. 

Surikt, Rep-Backep; the Lanius Collurio of 
Linneus. See Fiusuer. 

SHRIMP;; the Cancer Grangon of Linnzeus. 
An animal of the genus of cancer, though fome- 
times claffed under that of fquilla. It has song 
flender feelers, and between them two projecting 
lamine ; the claws have a fingle hooked move- 
able fang; it has three pair of legs; and feven 
joints in the tail. The middle caudal fin is fubu- 
lated; and the four others are rounded and fringed, 
with a {pine on the exterior fide of each of the ex- 
tremes. 

This fhell-fith inhabits the fandy fhores of Bri- 
tain In vaft abundance; and is reckoned the moft 
delicious of all the genus. 

Surimp, Wuire; the Cancer Squilla of Lin- 
nus. This fpecies has a fnout like the prawn, 
but deeper and thinner; it’s feelers are longer in 
proportion to it’s bulk; and the fub-caudal un- 
der-fins are fomewhat larger. It inhabits the 
Kentifh coatts. 

By act of parliament, Shrimps are only to be 
caught in the Medway and Thames from Bartho- 
Jomew-day to Good Friday; and red Shrimps in 
the river Medway only from the 25th of April to 
the tft of July. 

Surimp, FresH-WatTer. See Squirra. 

SHRITE. An appellation by which fome au- 
thors exprefs the miffel-bird. 

SICUB, or SICAB. A name by which the 
inhabitants of the Philippine iflands exprefs a 
fpecies of hawk, about the fize of the common 
hawk. This bisd is beautifully variegated with 

ellow, white, and black feathers. 

SICUS. An appellation by which fome ich- 
thyologifts exprefs that {pecies of the coregonus 
more generally denominated the albula nobilis. 
In the Linnzan fyftem, it is a fpecies of falmo. 

SICYANA. See Gourp-Worm. 

SILK-WORM. A fpeciesof the phalena ge- 
nus, confifting of eleven rings, and each of thefe 
_of a great number of imaller ones united together ; 
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and the head, which terminates thefe rings, is fur= 
nifhed with two jaws, which work and cut the 
food, not by a perpendicular but lateral motion. 

- Though filk was anciently imported into Rome 
in {mall quantities, yet it was fo very fcarce as to be 
fold for it’s weight in gold; and was confidered as 
fuch a luxurious refinement in drefs, that it was 
deemed infamous for a man to appear in apparel 
of which filk conftituted but haif the compofition. 
It was moft probably introduced at this period 
from the remoteft parts of the Eaft, fince it was 
then fcarcely known even in Perfia. 

Nothing can be more diftant from truth than 
the manner in which ancient hiftorians defcribe 
the animal from which filk is produced. Pau- 
fanias informs us, that filk came from the country 
of the Seres, a people of Afiatic Scythia ; in which 
region an infect as large as the beetle, but in every 
other refpect refembling a fpider, was bred up for 
that purpofe. ‘ They take great care,’ fays he, 
© to feed it, and to defend it from the weather, as 
well during the fummer’s heat as the winter’s ri- 
eour. This infect,’ continues he § makes it’s web 
with it’s feet, of which it has eight. It is fed for 
the {pace of four years on a kind of pafte pre- 
pared for it. At the beginning of the fifth, it is 
fupplied with the leaves of the green willow, for 
which it fhews a particular predilection: it then 
feeds till it burfts with fat; after which they take 
out it’s bowels, which are fpun into the beautiful 
manufacture fo very fcarce and coftly.’ 

Such are the dreams of remote antiquity. In- 
deed, it appears that this animal was unknown 
among the Romans till the time of Juftinian: 
and it ts fuppofed that Silk-Worms were not im- 
ported into Europe till the beginning of the 
twelfth century; when Roger of Sicily brought 
workmen in this manufacture from Afia Minor, 
after his return from his expedition to the Holy 
Land, and fettled them in Sicily and Calabria. 
From thefe the other European nations learned 
this manufacture; and it is now become one of 
the moft lucrative carried on in the fouthern pro- 
vinces of Europe. 

The Siulk-Worm is now well known to be a 
large caterpillar of a whitifh colour, with twelve 
feet; and to produce a butterfly of the moth kind. 
The cone on which it {pins is adapted for cover- 
ing it while in the aurelia ftate; and feveral of 
thefe, properly wound off, and united together, 
form thofe itrong and beautiful threads which are 
woven into filk. The feeding of the Worms, the 
gathering, the winding, the twiiting, and the weav- 
ing of their filk, is one of the principal manufac- 
tures of Europe; and as luxury feems daily to in- 
creafe, it’s confumption is become amazingly 
great. 

Two methods have been adopted for breeding 
Silk-Worms: for they may be left to grow, and 
remain at liberty on the trees where they are 
hatched; or they may be kept in a place built 
for that purpofe, and fed every day with freth 
leaves. The former mode is ufed in China, Ton- 
quin, and other hot climates; the latter in thofe 
places where the animal has been artificially pro- 
pagated, and ftill continues exotic. Inthe warm 
regions, the Silk-Worm proceeds from an egg, 
which has been glewed by the parent moth on a 
proper part of the mulberry-tree, and which re- 
mains in that fituation during winter. The man- 
ner in which thefe eggs are fituated and fixed to 
the tree, keeps them uninjured by the feverity of 
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the feafon; fo that thofe frofts whofe influence is 


ftrong enough to kill the tree, can feldom hurt 
the Sulk-Worm. 

Thefe infects never proceed from the eggs till 
nature has provided them a proper fupply ; and 
till the budding leaves are furnifhed in ample 

abundance for their fupport. When the leaves 
are expanded, the Worms feem to feel the gene- 
ral invitation; and buriting Wee their little eges, 
crawl on the leaves, where they feed with a mot 
voracious aRPEOrS: Thus they become larger by 
decrees; and, after fome months feeding, they de- 
pofit, on every le eaf, {mall bundles or cones of filk, 
which appear like fo many golden apples painted 
on a fine green ground. 8 

Such is the method of breeding them in the 
Faft; and it is unqueftionably moft agreeable to 
the nature of the Worms, as well as leaft trouble- 
fome to their proprietors. But it is far otherwife 
in our colder, Eurcpean climates: the frequent 
changes of the weather, the heavy dews of our 
evenings, and a variety of other confequences re- 
fulting from fituation, render the keeping them 

ail night expofed, fub; e& to fo many inconve- 
niencies, as to admit of no remedy. It is true 
that, by the affiftance of nets, they may be pre- 
ferved from the depredations of birds; but the fe- 
vere cold weather which frequently fucceeds the 
firft heats of fummer, as well as the rain and high 
winds, would utterly extirpate them: and there- 
fore, to breed them in Europe, they muft be care- 
fully theltered and protected from external injury. 
In order to effect this, a room fhould be feleéted 
with a fouth afpect; and the windows glazed with 
she utmoft exactnefs, that every breath of air may 
be kept out: the walls alfo fhould be well built; 
and the planks of the floor laid fo extremely clofe, 
that not an infeé can make it’s way into the place 
deftined for the reception of the Silk-Worms. 
In the middle of the room four pofts fhould be 
erected, fo arranged as to form a fquare of pretty 
confiderable extent: between thefe different {tories 
fhould be made with ofer hurdles; and under 
each hurdle a floor, with an upright border round ; 
and thefe hurdles and floors fhould hang on pul- 
lies, fo as to be placed or taken down at plea- 
fure. 

When the Worms are hatched, fome tender 
roulberry-leaves fhould be laid in the cloth or pa- 
per box wherein the eggs are depofited, and which 
are fufaciently capacious to contain a confider- 
able number. When they have acquired fome 
ftrength, they at be diftributed on beds of mul- 
berry-leaves, in the different ftories of the fquare 
in the centre of the room, round which there 
fhould be fufficient {pace for a perfon to pafs with 
freedom: on thefe leaves they will fix themfelves; 
and afterwards on the fticks cf the hurdles, when 
the leaves are devoured. They have then a 
th read, by which they can occafionally fufpend 
taemfelves, to prevent any fhock by a fall: this, 
ily is by no means to be confidered as any 
portion AE ce fill which they afterwards {pin in 
fach abundanee. Care muft be taken to fupply 
them with frefh leaves every morning, which mutt 
be ftrewed very gently and equally. over them; 
when the Silk-Worms will forfake the fragments 
of the old leaves, which muft be carefully re- 
moved, and the whole kept in a ftate of the moft 
pe ee neatnefs, nothing being more injurious to 

thefe infects than moifture and naftinefs. For 
this reafon, their leaves muft be colleéted during 


dry weather, and kept in a like fituation, fhould it 
be neceffary to lay in a ftore. 

ris thefe animals enjoy but a very limited ex 
iftence, they hufband every moment; and are al- 
moft continually engaged in fpinning, except at 
thofe intervals when they change ‘their fkins. 
Should there be any difficulty in obtaining mul- 
berry-leaves, they may be fed with thofe of let= 
tuce or holy-oak: but they do not thrive fo well 
on this ftrange diet; neither will their filk be fo 
copious or fo beautiful. 

A judicious choice and attentive management 
of their diet is abfolutely neceffary. Burt this is 
not all: there is another precaution of equal im- 
portance, which 1s to give them air, by opening 
the windows of their apartment at fuch feafons as 
the rays of the fun are moft powerful. Thefe 
matters carefully obferved, together with a due 
attention to cleanlinets, will wonderfully contri- 
eae to their health and increafe. 

At the time the Worm burfts it’s fhell, it is 
extremely fmall, and of a black colour; but the 
head is of a more fhining black than the reft of 
the body. Some days after, it begins to turn 
whitifh, or of an afh-coloured grey; and the fkin 
beginning to grow too rigid, or the animal be- 
ing ftinted in it, throws it off, and appears 
cloathed anew. It then becomes larger, and 
much whiter, though it ftill has a greenifh caft ; 
and, after fome days, which are determined by the 
heat of the climate or the quantity and quality of 
it’s food, 3 it leaves off eating, and feems to enjoy 
a ftate of perfect’ repofe for two days together. 

fter this it begins to ftir, and put itfelf into vio- 
lent motions, till the fkin falls off a fecond time, 
and is thrown afide by the animal’s feet. All 
thefe transformations are undergone in the {pace 
of three weeks or a month; which being ended, 
the infect begins to feed once more in it’s cater- 
pillar ftate, but confiderably different from what 
it was before it changed. Ina few days time, it 
feems to fleep again; “and, when it awakes, again 
changes it’s covering, and continues feeding as 

sefore. When it has thus obtained a fufficiency 

of food, and it’s parts are difpofed for affuming 
the aurelia form, the animal, for the laft time, for- 
fakes all food and fociety, and provides a retreat, 
to protect itfelf from external injuries while ap- 
parently deprived of life and motion. This re- 

treat is no other than. it’s cone or bag of filk, 

which nature has taught it to compofe “with fur- 
prifing art; and within which it buries itfelf till 
it affumes it’s winged form. This cone or ball is 
fpun from two little longifh kind of bags, lying 
above the inteftines, and filled with a gummy Auid 
of a bright yellow colour: from this fubftance the 
threads are formed; and the little animal is fur- 
nifhed with a furprifing apparatus for fpinning it 
to the requifite degree of finenefs which it’s exi- 
gencies require. The inftrument with which this 
operation is performed in fome meafure refern- 
bles a wire-drawer’s machine, in which gold or 
filver threads are extended to any degree of mi- 
nutenefs; and through this the anima! draws it’s 
thread with great affiduity. As every thread pro- 
ceeds from two gum bags, it is probable that each - 
fupplies it’s own; which, however, are united as 
they proceed from the animal’s body. If the 
thread be microfcopically examined, it will be 
found flatted on one fide, and grooved along it’s 
length: from hence we may infer, that it is dou- 
bled immediately on leaving the body ; and that 
the 
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the two threads adhere to each other by that 
gummy quality of which they are pofleffed. 

The Silk-Worn, previous to {pinning it’s web, 
explores fome convenient fituation for erecting 
it’s cells without obftruction : and, when it has 
found a chink or leaf adapted to it’s puirpole, be- 
Bins to wreathe it’s head in every direction; and 
faitens it’s thread om every fide to the verges of 
it’s retreat. ‘Though all it’s firft effays feem abun- 
dantly confufed, they are not alcogether deftitute 
of defign : there appears, indeed, no order or con- 
trivance in the difpofal of it’s firft threads; and 
they are by no means artificially arranged, but 
thrown out at random, to ferve as an external fhel- 
ter againft rain ; for nature having ordained the 
aniinal to work on trees in the open air, it’s habits 
remain, though it be fheltered in a warm apart- 
ment. 

Malpichi pretends to have obferved fix differ- 
ent layersin a fingle cone of filk. But, what may 
eafily be obferved, is, that it is externally com- 
pofed of a rough cotton-like fubftance, called flofs : 
within, the thread is more diftinct and even ; and, 
next the body of the aurelia, the apartment feems 
to be lined with a fubftance of the hardnefs of 
paper, but of a much ftronger confiftence. I 
muit not be fuppofed that the thread which con- 
ftitutes the cone is rolled round, after the manner 
of what 1s called a bottom: on the contrary, it 
lies on it in a very irregular manner; and winds 
off, fometimes from one fide, and fometimes from 
the other. The whole thread will meafure about 
three hundred yards in length; and fuch is it’s 
finenefs, that eight or ten of of them are gene- 
rally rolled into one by the manufacturers. The 
cone, when compleated, refembles a pigeon’s ege, 
more pointed at one end than the other: at the 
fmaller end the head of the aurelia is generally 
found; and this is the place that the infect, when 
converted into a moth, is generally obferved to 
perforate. 

The aurelia is commonly a fortnight or three 
wecks in changing to a moth; but no fooner is 
the winged infect compleatly formed, than having 
divetted itfelf of it’s aureiia fkin, it prepares to 
burft through it’s cone or external prifon: for this 
purpole it extends it’s head towards the point of 
the cone; butts with it’s eyes, which are rough, 
again{t the lining of the cell; gradually wears it 
away; and at lait puthes forward through a paf- 
fage, fmall at firft, but which enlarges as the ani- 
mal perfeveres in it’s efforts for emancipation ; 
while the tattered remnants of it’s aurelia fkin lie 
confufedly within the cone. ; 

The animal, thus liberated from it’s double con- 
finement, appears as if exhaufted through faticue ; 
and feems to have undergone all this toil and la- 
bour folely for the purpofe of tranfimitting a fu- 
ture brood. It neither receives food, nor makes 
ufe of it’s wings: the male only feeks the female, 
whofe eggs he impregnates ; and their union con- 
tinues for four days without interruption. Im- 
mediately on the male being feparated from his 
mate, he finifhes his courfe ; and the female fur- 
vives him no longer than till the has laid her 
eggs, which lie dormant till the enfuing fpring. 

But though this be the natural progrefs of the 
Silk-Worm, few of thefe animals are fuffered to 
arrive at a ftate of maturity; for, as their burfting 
through the cone deftroys the Glk, the manufac- 
turers take care to kill the aurelia, by expofing it 
to the fun, before the moth comes to perfeétion, 
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This done, they remove the fof, or external coat : 
and then throw the cones into warm. water, ftirring 
them about till the firft thread prefents a clue for 
winding all off. Eight of thefe filken threads are 
generally taken together, the cones being {till 
kept under water till a proper quantity of the filk 
is wound off: however, fome part is left at the 
bottom, on account of it’s inferiority in fubftance 
and colour. As to the paper-like fubftance which 
remains at laft, fome ftain it with a variety of co- 
lours, to make artificial flowers ; and otheis fuffer 
it to lie in the water till the glutinous matter 
which cements it is entirely diffolved: it is then 
carded like wool, fpun with a wheel, and con- 
verted to feveral ufeful and profitable purpofes. 

SILK-SPIDER. The quality of {pinning filk 
was firft difcovered to be inherent in the Spider 
tribe by M. Bon, int710.. This gentleman ob- 
ferves, that Spiders are diftinguifhed, either with 
regard to their colours, as into black, brown, yel- 
low, white; or with regard to the number and ar- 
rangement of their eyes; fome having fix, fome 
eight, and fome ten. But, with regard to Silk- 
Spiders, M. Bon reduces them all into two kinds; 
thofe with long legs, and thofe with fhort; which 
laft furnifh the fineft raw filk. 

The Silk-Spider fpins from the anus, around 


which there are five papilla or fmall nipples, and 
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behind thefe two others; all mufculous, and fur- 
nifhed with fphinéters : thefe nipples ferve to form 
and mould a vifcous liquor, which, after being 
dried in the air, becomes filk. Each of thefe nip- 
ples, Reaumur obferves, confifts of a number of 
very minute ones; but the threads are too fine to 
be counted with exactitude, though the above- 
mentioned gentleman concludes that each larger 
nipple may fend forth a great many. 

The Spider-bays are of a grey colour when 
new, but turn blackifh on being much expofed 
to the air: they are always lodged in fome fitua- 
tion remote from wind and rain, fuch as hollow 
trees, the corners of windows, or under the eaves 
ofhoufes. By collecting a quantity of thefe bags, 
(if we may credit Bon) a new filk is made, in no 
re{pet inferior to the common kind. — It takes 
all dyes; and may be manufactured into all kinds 
of ftuffs. That gentleman had ftockings and 
gloves made of it, which he prefented to the 
French Academy, as well as to the Royal So- 
ciety of London. 

Reaumur, however, whofe judgment and pe- 
netration as a naturalift have feldom been ex- 
ceeded, denies, the practicability of collecting a 
fufficient number of thefe webs to anfwer any be- 
neficial purpofes ; and maintains that the Spiders 
are too untractable to endure confinement; that 
they deftroy each other; and that their filk is 
neither furnifhed in fuch quantities, nor of fucha 
quality, as to render their breeding and preferva- 
tion worth attention. 

SILPHA. Inthe Linnzan diftribution, a ge- 
nus of the coleoptera order of infects: the diftin- 
guifhing characters of which are; that the an- 
tenne become thicker towards the extremity; 
the elytra are marginated; the head is prominent; 
and the thorax 1s flattifh and marginated. Lin- 
ngeus enumerates thirty-five {pecies. 

SILVER FISH. This Fifh, which is cauchr 
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near the Cape of Good Hope, is of the fhape of a 
fmall carp, and not very different in tafte. It is 
of a whitifh colour; and adorned with filver fhin- 
ing ftripes, running tranfverfely from the back to 
the 
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the fides, whence it appears as if covered with leaf 
filver. 

SILURUS. In the Linnzan fyftem, a genus 
of the order of abdominales. It’s characters are; 
that the body is naked; that the mouth is furnifhed 
with feveral cirri, fomewhat filiform; that the 
bronchial membrane confifts of a number of rays, 
from four to fourteen; and that the firft ray of the 
dorfal and pectoral fins is fpinofe, and dentated 
backwards. Linnzus enumerates twenty-one 
fpecies. 

However, the name Silurus is moft commonly 
appropriated to a fith called in Englifh the fheat- 
fith, which is caught in the Viftula, and other 
large rivers. It grows to an immenfe fize, fome 
having beer taken upwards of fixteen feet in 
length, and one hundred pounds in weight. It 
refembles the eel in it’s colour; but the belly is 
variegated with black, white, and dufky {pots ; 
the body is deftitute of fcales, and covered with 
a mucous fubflance; the head 1s flat, fhort, and 
broad; the aperture of the mouth is extremely 
large; the body, down to the anus, is thick and 
cylindric; but the bottom of the belly is flat, and 
from the anus to the tail it is broader and more 
flat. The eyes are large, and furnifhed with two 
antennz ; four beards depend from the lower jaw; 
the gills are four on a fide; there is only one 
{mall dorfal fin; and the tail is even. It’s flefh 
is held in the highef eftimation. 

Gefner mentions two fpecies of this fifh; one 
flatted towards the tail; the other of a mixed 
green and yellow colour, having two beards on 
the upper jaw, and three on the under. 

The term Silurus, which is of Greek extrac- 
tion, is derived from Sein, to Move or Shake; 
and Oura, a Tail; indicating the remarkable qua- 
lity this fith poffeffes of almoft continually mov- 
ing it’s tailin the water. 

Sizurus is alfo applied by fome ichthyologifts 
to the fturgeon; called alfo the accipenfer, but 
more generally fturio. 

SIMIA; the Ape, or Monkey. In the Lin- 
nan fyftem, a difttn@ genus of animals belong- 
ing to the order of primates, and clafs of mamma- 
lia. The diftinguifhing characters are; that they 
have four cutting-teeth in each jaw, near each 
other; that the canine teeth are longer, fingle, and 
feparate; and that the grinders are obtufe. Lin- 
naus enumerates thirty-three {pecies. 

According to Pennant’s diftribution, this ge- 
nus belongs to the fe&tion of anthropomorphous 
digitated quadrupeds ; of which he gives the fub- 
fequent characters: they have four cutting and 
two canine teeth in each jaw; each of the feet is 
formed like hands, generally with flat nails ; and, 
except in one inftance, they are furnifhed with 
four fingers and athumb; and there are eye-brows 
both above and below. 

This race of animals, which is very numerous, 
is almoft confined to the torrid zone: they fill the 
woods of Africa, from Senegal to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and from thence to Ethiopia; and 
a fingle fpecies is found beyond that line, in the 
province of Barbary. They are natives of all 
parts of India and it’s iflands, Cochin China, 
China, and Japan; one kind is met with in Ara- 
bia ; and they fwarm in the forefts of South Ame- 
rica, from the Ifthmus of Darien as far as Para- 

uay. 

Ray firft diftributed animals of this genus into 
three claffes; namely, the Simie, or apes, without 
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tails; the papiones, or baboons, with fhort tails, 
and the cercopetheci, or monkies, with long tails. 
Succeeding naturalifts have in general adopted his 
diftinétions, which feem founded in Nature, and 
confirmed-by experience. Sce Apz, Basoon, and 
Monkey. 

SIMIA MARINA. An appellation ufed by 
Bellonius, and fome other ichthyologifts, to ex- 
prefs the vulpes marina of authors in general; a 
kind of fhark remarkable for it’s long tail, from 
whence it has likewife received the name of the 
fea-fox. ‘ 

SIMON. A name fometimes applied to the 
dolphin; by which when addrefled, as fome aus 
thors gravely tell us, it will readily anfwer. 

SIMUS. An appellation by which fome na- 
turalifts exprefs the nafus, a ith common in the 
large rivers of Germany, fomewhat refembling 
our chubb, and in other refpeéts the common 
rudd. 

SIPTACE. A beautiful bird defcribed by 
the ancients; fuppofed by fome to be {ynonymous 
with our gold-finch; while others, with a {tronger 
thew of probability, imagine it to be the par- 
rot. 
SIPUNCULUS. A genus of the inteftina 
clafs of worms in the Linnzan fyftem. It’s di- 
ftinguifhing charaéters are; that the body is round 
and elongated; that the mouth is attenuated and 
cylindric; and that the lateral aperture of the 
body is rugged. There are two fpecies; one is 
found under ftones in the European, and the other 
in the Indian Ocean. 

SIREN. An appellation given by Artedi toa 
fea-monfter frequently defcribed by naturalifts; 
but either not exifting at all, or lefs refembling 
man than itthas been defined. 

Artedi fuppofes the Siren to conftitute a pecu- 
liar genus of the plagiuri, or cetaceous fithes. 
His characters of it are thefe: it has no pinnated 
tail; the head, neck, and breaft, down to the na- 
vel, reprefent thofe of the human fpecies; and 
there are only two fins on the whole body, which 
are fituated on the breaft. See Mrrmarp. 

S1REN Is alfo a genus of the meantes, in the 
clafs of amphibia. The diftincuifhing charac- 
ters are: the body is biped, naked, and furnifhed 
with a tail; and the feet are brachiated with claws. 

This animal, which was difcovered in Carolina 
by Dr. Garden, is found in fwampy and muddy 
fituations, by the fides of pools, under the trunks 
of old trees. Linnzeus eftablifhed a new order 
for this uncommon creature, called meantes, or 
gliders; the animals belonging to which are am- 
phibious, breathing by means of gills and lungs, 
and furnifhed with arms and claws. 

SrrEN is likewife an ap p-llation given by Mouf- 
fet to a fpecies of bee; of which he diftinguifhes 
two kinds, a larger and a fmaller: thefe differ 
greatly from the commen bee, in that they lead a 
folitary life, and never unite in fwarms, build 
nefts, or frame combs. 

SIREX. A genus of the hymenoptera cla‘s of 
infects, in the Linnzean fyftem. The characters 
are: the mouth has two ftrong jaws; it has two 
truncated palpi, or feelers; filiform antenne; aa 
exerted, ftiff, ferrated fting; a feffile, mucro- 
nated abdomen; and lanceolated wings. There 
are feven fpecies. 

SISKIN. A provincial appellation for the 
aberdavine. See AZERDAVINE. 

SITTA. A diftinct genus of birds of the or- 

der 
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- der of picay in the Linnzan fyftem. The cha- 
raéters of this genus larey ‘the bill is fubulated, 
tapering, ftraight, extended, and entire, with the 
upper: mandible fomewhat longer than the lower, 
and acompreffed apex; the tongue is jagged; the 
noftri!s are covered: with feathers; and the feet are 
formed for walking, having three toes forward, 
and-one backward. HTS 
_ Linneeus enumerates three fpecies; of which 
the picus cinerius, or grey wood-pecker, or Sitta 
Europea, in Englifh denominated the nut-hatch, 
isone. See Nut-Harcu. 
- One of the other. two fpecies is found in Ca- 
nada;:and the other in Jamaica. 

SIYAH GHUSH. An animal of the feline 
kind, found in Perfia, India, and Barbary. Buf- 
fon gives it the appellation of the Caracal; Pen- 
nant, of the Perfian cat; and Charlton names it 
the Siyah Ghufh, or black ear. It has a long 
face; aid a fmall head; very long;flender, black 
ears; a white nofe; and {mall eyesd: The upper 
part of the body: is of a pale reddifh brown hue; 
the tail is fomewhat darker; the belly and breaft 
are whitifh; the hind part of each limb is marked 
with black; and the tail is about half the length 
of the body. 

This animal is frequently domefticated, and 
ufed in the chace of leffer quadrupeds; as alfo of 
the larger fort of birds, fuch as cranes, pelicans, 
and peacocks, which it furprifes with vaft addrefs. 
Having feized it’s prey, it holds it with it’s 
teeth, lying for a fhort {pace entirely motionlefs. 
It is alfo faid to attend the lion, and to feed on 
the remains of what prey is relinquifhed by that 
fuperior tyrant of the foreft. When provoked, 
it is very fierce: and Dr. Chariton informs us, 
that he faw one attack a hound, which it killed 
and tore to pieces almolt inftantaneoufly, notwith- 
ftanding the dog made ail the refiftance in his 

ower. - 

SKATE; the Raia Batis of Linnzus. Artedi 
diftinguifhes it by the appellation of the varie- 
gated ray-fifh, having the middle of the back 
imooth, and only one row of fpines in the tail. 

The Skate, in proportion to it’s bulk, is the 
thinneft of any of the genus; as well as the largeft, 
fome weighing near two hundred pounds. The 
nofe, though not: long, is fharp-pointed; and 
above the eyes there is a fet of fhort fpines. The 
whole upper part is of a pale brown colour, in 
fome fpecies ftreaked with black; the lower part 
is white, marked with many fmall black fpots; 
and the jaws are covered with fmall granulated, 
but fharp-pointed teeth. The tail is of a mode- 


rate Jeneth, with two fins near it’s extremity;,. 


along the top of it there is one row of fpines; 
and on the edges a few more are irregularly dif- 
perfed. Inthe males of this fpecies, the fins are 
full of {pines. 

Skates generate in March and April; when they 
fwim near the furface of the water, feveral males 
generally purfuing one female. Thefemales begin 
to caft their purfes (as fifhermen term thofe bags 
in which the-young are inclofed) in May, and 
continue producing till September. In O&ober 
they are very poor and thin; but begin to improve 
in November, and grow gradually better till May, 
when they are in the higheft perfection. The 
maics-are fooner out of feafon than the females. 

SKIMMER. An Englifh appellation for a 
bird termed rynchops in Latin. See Ryncuops. 

-SEKOUT.. A provincial appellation for the 
Jemmia. 
Vor. Il. 


' exprefs'the fcorpius marinus, or fcorpcoena. 
’ Fatuer-Lasuer. 


-rica, as far as Canada. 


SKRABBA. A name by which fome authors 
Sée 


SKUA. (A bird of the gull kind, more ufu- 
ally denominated cataracta, . It inhabits Norway,> 
the Ferro Ifles; Shetland, and the famous rock: 
Foula; and is alfo found in the South Sea. It is 
the moft formidable of the gull tribe, preying in- 
difcriminately on fith, fowls, and even young 
lambs: It defends it’s young with all the intre= 
pidity of the eagle; and when any inhabitant 
of the Ferro iflands vifits it’s nefl, it attacks him 
with fuch courage, that he is obliged to hold a 
knife in an erect pofture over his head, on which 
the Skua ufually transfixes itfelf in it’s fall on the 
invader. In Foula, it is a privileged: bird, be- 


' caufe of it’s defending the flocks from eagles; 


and a fine is impofed on every perfon who de- 
{troys any of them. 

SKUNK; the Chincke of Buffon. An animal 
of the weafel kind, having fhort round ears, black 
cheeks, and a white ftripe extending from the 
nofe to the back. The upper part of the neck 
and the whole back are white, divided at the bot- 
tom bya black line, commencing at the tail, and. 
paffing a little way up the back. The belly and 
legs are black; the tail is very full of long coarfe 
hair, generally black, fometimes tipt with white; 
and the nails on the feet are long, like thofe on the 
fore-feet of the badger. 

This animal inhabits Peru, and North Ame- 
It’s fmell, like that of the 
genus in general, is highly offenfive; and it’s 
manners are nearly fimilar. 

SLEEPERS. A term by which fome natu- 
ralifts exprefs fuch animals as fleep during the 
winter; of which kind are bears, marmottes, dor- 
mice, bats, and hedge-hogs. Thefe, and many 
others, neither feed in winter, nor have any fenfi- 
ble evacuations: they likewife breathe very little, 
if any; and mott of the vifcera ceafe from their 
functions. 

SLOATH, or SLOTH. An animal ree 
markable for the flownefs of it’s motion: of which 
we meet with two varieties, diftinguifhed from 
each other by their claws; the one having only 
two claws on each foot, and being deftitute of a 
tail; the other having a tail, and three claws on 
each foot. The former, in it’s native country, 
obtains the name of Unan; and the latter, of Al. 
The fnout of the unan is longer than that of the 
ai, the ears are more apparent, and the fur is dif- 
ferent. In the number of ribs too they greatly 
differ ; the unan having forty-fix, and the ai but 
twenty-eight. But, notwithftanding thefe diffe- 
rences are fo very perceptible, they have been but 
little regarded in the defcription of two animals 
which bear fo ftrong a refemblance to each other 
in the general outlines of their figure, in their ap- 
petites, their nature, and their helplefs formation, 
One general defcription will therefore fuffice, 
fince the two varieties chiefly differ in the refpects 
already fpecified. 

SLoatH, THree-Torp, or Ar; the Bradypus 
Tridactylus of Linnzus. This animal is about 
the fize ofa badver: it’s fur is coarfe and irregu- 
lar, in fome degree refembling dried grafs ; it’s 
tail is fo very fhort, as to exhibit little more than 
a ftump ; and it’s mouth extends from ear to ear. 
It has a blunt black nofe; very fmall external 
ears; and fmall heavy black eyes. The legs are 
thick, and aukwardly placed. The colour of the 
face and throat is a dirty white; the body and 
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limbs are covered with a lichtifh brown-coloured 
hair; and the feet proceed from the body in fuch 
an oblique direction, that the foles feldom touch 
the ground: when the animal, therefore, is 
obliged to ftep forward, it {crapes on the back of 
the nails along the furface, and then wheeling the 
limbs circularly about, it at length places it’s foot 
in a progreffive pofition : the other three limbs are 
brought about with equal difficulty ; and then it 
travels at the rate of about three yards in an hour. 
The poor creature, indeed, feldom changes it’s 
place, unlefs by conftraint, and when ftrongly im- 
pelled by hunger. 

The Sloth inhabits many parts of the eaftern 
coaft of South America. It is the meaneft, moft 
Nugeith, and ill-formed, of all exiftences. It fub- 
fifts entirely on vegetable food, particularly the 
leaves and fruit of trees; and often feeds on the 
very bark when nothing elfe remains on the tree 
for it’s fuftenance. It is a ruminant animal ; 
and, like thofe of the kind, has four ftomachs, 
which confequently require a large portion of food 
to fupply them. In lefs than a fortnight, it ge- 
nerally {trips a large tree of all it’s verdure : while 
any thing remains that can fatisfy it’s hunger, it 
is very unwilling to defcend; but, when totally 
deftitute of provifions above, it crawls flowly from 
branch to branch in queft of fomewhat to pacify 
the cravings of it’s appetite ; and at laft is obliged 
to rifque the dangers that await it below. 

The utmoft exertions are requifite in order to 
this animal’s afcending a tree: but being utterly 
unable to defcend ina fimilar manner, it rolls it- 
felf into a ball, and thus drops from the branches; 
and as it can by no means break the violence of 
it’s defcent, it falls to the ground like a heavy, 
unanimated mafs: there it remains for fome time 
without apparent fenfation, or at leaft totally in- 
active. Having recovered from the effects of it’s 
fall, it now prepares for a journey to fome neigh- 
bouring tree. This is the moft tedious and pain- 
ful expedition that can poffibly be conceived: 
the travelling to a tree at the diftance of one hun- 
dred yards, proves the toilfome labour of a whole 
week. It’s motions are almoft imperceptible, 
and it frequently baits onthe road. At every ef- 
fort to move, it utters a moft plaintive and melan- 
choly cry, at once productive of pity and difgutt ; 
and this lamentable found appears to be it’s chief 
defence, as every beaft of prey is fo affected by it 
as to quit the Sloth with horror. Being arrived 
at the deftined tree, it afcends the fame with 
greater eafe than it moved on the plain; and no 
fooner has it gained it’s afcent, than it falls to 
with a moft voracious appetite; and by greedily 
devouring both the leaves and the bark, deftroys 
the very fource of it’s fuftenance. 

The very afpect of the Sloth is fo deplorable, 
as to excite compaffion; and it’s cry is generally 
accompanied with a kind of tears which diffuade 
every animal from injuring fuch a wretched crea- 
ture. It’s abftinence from food, notwithftanding 
the eagernefs of it’s appetite, is fo very remark- 
able, that one of the kind has been known to fub- 
fitt forty days without any nourifhment whatever. 
The ftrength of it’s feet 1s fo extraordinary, that 


whatever it feizes on can by no means efcape from. 


it’s claws: and Kircher informs us, that a Sloth 
feized a dog with it’s feet, and held him four days 
in that fituation, at the end of which the poor ani- 
mal perifhed through hunger. 

Were we to judge of the happinefs of this ani- 
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mal by our own fenfations, it is certain that nos 
thing can be more miferable; but ic may proba+ 
bly have fome ftore of comfort with which we are 
unacquainted, and which may place it on a level 
with various other ranks of the creation. If it is 
fometimes fatigued with labour, diftrefs, or pain, 
it is compenfated by a larger proportion of plenty, 
indolence, and fecurity. Sloths are, however, 
very differently formed from all other quadru- 
peds, and doubtlefs have different enjoyments. 
Like birds, they have but one common vent for 
the purpofes of propagation, and their natural 
evacuations: and, like tortoifes, which they re-- 
femble in the flownefs of their motion, they are 
poffeffed of the vivacious principle for a confider- 
able time after their nobler parts are taken away. 

But, infignificant as this creature certainly is, 
we may difcover abundant traces of a kind Provwi- 
dence in it’s formation and prefervation. Though 
not defigned for motion, it’s feet are neverthelefs 
furnifhed with claws, which enable it to maintain 
that ftation which it’s neceflities call for. Help- 
lefs as it is, and liable to a thoufand mifchances, 
it’s voice and appearance are generally fufficient 
to proteét it from more powerful animals; and as 
it would be impoffible for a creature of fuch im- 
perfect formation to procure water after the man- 
ner of moft other animals, Nature has indulgently 
taken care that it fhould experience no inconve- 
nience from the want of it. 

SLoaTtH, Two-Torp, or Unan; the Brady- 
pus Didactylus of Linnzus. The variations of 
this animal from the preceding having been al- 
ready noticed, we need only obferve, that it inha- 
bits South America and the ifle of Ceylon; though 
Buffon has fixed the refidence of the kind to Ame+ 
rica alone. Sebaexprefsly fays, that his fpecimen 
was imported from Ceylon; and Pennant affures 
us, that he was informed by a gentleman diftin- 
guifhed in the literary world, and long refident in 
India, that he had feen this animal broucht from 
the Paliacat mountains, which lie in fight of Ma- 
drafs. Hence it is evident that it is common to 
both continents. ; 

Barbot and Bofman defcribe an animal by the 
name of potto, that is a native of Guinea; and) 
from every circumftance of their defcription, we 
may conclude it to be at leaft a variety of the 
Sloth genus: for thofe naturalifts were too ob- 
fervant of the Guinea animals to miftake one 
whofe characters were fo ftrongly marked as thofe 
of the Sloth. 

SLOE-WORM. An infect found on the 
leaves of the floe, or black thorn; and fometimes 
on thofe of the garden-plum. It belongs to that 
clafs of infects called by French naturalifts fuuffes 
chenilles, or baftard caterpillars. 

All the animals of this clafs are very remark- 
able for the different figure they exhibit after the 
laft change of their fkins; but this is more ob- 
vious in none than in the Sloe-infect, which is of 
a greyifh hue, with long fpines of a deep brown 
colour: thefe give the animal a very remarkable 
figure, and are caft off with the feveral fkins, 
while the new coverings have others in their place; 
but in the laft transformation preceding that into 
the nymph ftate, the change made in the creature 
is fuch, that nothing but ocular demonftration 
could convince a perfon that it was the fame. 

After this transformation, the infeét becomes 
perfectly fmooth, and of a dirty yellowith coloyr, 
without the leaft appearance of fpines, or the 

flighteft 
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flighteft variegation. Thus it remains till it goes 
into the nymph ftate; and from that, after an in- 
terval of about fixteen days, it appears in the 

fhape of a four-winged fly. 

* SLOTH. See Stoatu. 

~ SLOW-WORM. An Englifh appellation 
for the Cecilia, or Anguis Fragilis of Linnzus; 
called alfo the blind-worm; and by fome authors 
the deaf-adder. 
fpecies of the anguis, or fnake; the term Cacilia 
being appropriated to a diftinét genus of ferpents. 
The Slow-Worm is diftinguifhed from all other 
fnakes of this country by it’s fmallnefs; and the 
fhape of it’s tail, which runs out a great way be- 
yond the anus, and yet is blunted, and pretty 
thick at the extremity. The back is cinereous, 
marked with {mall lines compofed of minute black 
fpecks. The fides are of a reddifh caft; and the 
belly is dufky; both marked like the back. The 
tongue is broad and forky; the teeth are nume- 
rous, but minute; and the fcales are fmall. It is 


flow in it’s motion; and perfeétly inoffenfive in 


it’s nature. 

Thefe creatures lie torpid during the winter; 
and are fometimes found in vaft numbers twined 
together. The female brings forth her young 
alive, like the viper. 

SLUG. See Limax. 

SMARIS. A {mall Mediterranean fifh; a fpe- 
cies of the fparus in the Linnzan fyftem. It 1s 
feldom more than four inches long. The back 
and fides are of a dufky blackifh green colour, 
without any variegations; but on each fide, near 
the middle of the body, there is a large black 
fpot. The gill-fins and tail are of a faint red 
hue; the irides are of a brownifh white; and the 
tail is bifid. 

SMATCH. A provincial appellation for the 
common cenanthe. 

SMEAR-DAB. A fpecies of the Dab fome- 
times caught in Cornwall. It is about eighteen 
inches long, and twelve broad between fin and 
fin on the wideft part. The head is fmall; the 
dorfal fin rifes near the mouth, and extends to the 
tail; the-eyes are placed pretty near each other; 
- and the mouth is replete with fmall teeth. The 
Jateral line is much incurvated for the two firft 
inches from it’s origin, and then continues ftraight 
to the tail. The back is covered with fmall 
fmooth fcales, of a light brown colour, obfcurely 
fpotted with yellow; and the belly is white, and 
marked with five large dufky fpots. The flefh 
is reckoned as delicate as that of the common 
Dab. 

SMELT; the Salmo Eperlaus of Linnzus. 
This fifth has been generally referred by ichthyo- 
logifts to the truttaceous tribe; and it is univer- 
fally allowed to have a general external refem- 
blance to the falmon. According to Pennant, 
it inhabits the feas of the northern parts of Eu- 
rope: and he apprehends it is never found fo far 
fouth as the Mediterranean; though, if we may 
depend on the obfervations of navigators, it has 
fometimes been caught in the Straits of Magel- 
lan, where it ufually meafures twenty inches in 
length, and eight in circumference. 

Thefe fifh frequent fuch feas as wafh the Bri- 
tifh ifles the whole year; never migrating far from 
the fhore, except when they afcend the rivers. 
It is remarkabie, that in certain rivers they ap- 
pear a long time before they fpawn; being caught 
in great abundance, during the months of No- 


In the Linnzan fyftem it is a- 


pupil is of a full black colour. 
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vember, December, and Jantiary, in the Thames 
and Dee; but in others, not till February: and in 
March and April they fpawn; after which they 
revifit the falt water, where they continue till the 
time of their annual migration. 

Smelts vary much in fize; but the largeft which 
have come to our knowledge weighed half a 
pound. ‘They have a particular fcent; from 
whence their Englifh appellation, Smelt (i. e. 
Smell it) feems to be derived. However, diffe- 
rent nations are much divided in their opinion as 
to the flavour of this fifh: fome affert that it 
finells of the violet; and the Germans, for a very 
different reafon, diftinguifh it by the degrading 
title of the ftinckfifch. 

The head of the Smelt is of a very beautiful 
fhape and colour; fo extremely tranfparent, and 
the fkin in general fo thin, that, with the affift- 
ance of a good microfcope, the blood may be ob- 
ferved to circulate. The irides are filvery ; andthe 
The under jaw 
is the longeft: the front of the upper jaw is armed 
with four large teeth, thofe in the fides of both 
being fmall. Inthe roof of the mouth there are 
two rows of teeth; and on the tongue are two 
more rows of pretty large teeth. The firft dorfal 


fin has eleven rays; the pectoral fins have the fame 


number; the ventral eight; and the anal fourteen. 
The fcales are fmall, and eafily deciduous. The 
tail, which is bifid, confifts of nineteen rays. The 
back is of a whitifh colour with a caft of green, 
beneath which it is varied with blue; and to this 
fucceeds a beautiful glofs of a filvery hue, 

Smelts are frequently fold in the ftreets of Lon- 
don fplit and dried. They fometimes receive 
the appellation of {parlings in this ftate; and are 
recommended as excellent in the morning, ac- 
companied with a elafs of wine. 

SMELT is alfo a name by which the fifhermen 
of Yorkfhire, and fome other counties, denomi- 
nate the falmon in it’s firft year. 

SMEW. AnEngelifh appellation for the com- 
mon mergus; ufually known among naturalifts 
by the names albellus, and mergus cirratus. 

This bird weighs about’ thirty-four ounces; 
it’s length is eighteen inches; and the expanfion 
of it’s wings is twenty-fix. The bill is near two 
inches long, and of a lead colour; the head is 
adorned with a long creft, white above, and black 
beneath; and a large oval fpot, gloffed with 
green, extends from a little beyond the eye to the 
bill. The head, neck, and whole under-fide of 
the body, are of a-pure white colour; and onthe 
lower part of the neck there are two femilunar 
lines, pointing forward. The inner fcapulars, 
the back, the coverts on the ridge of the wing, 
and the greater quill-feathers, are black; the 
middle rows of coverts are white, the next being 
black, tipt with white; the leffer quill-feathers 
are the fame; the fcapulars next the wings are 
white ; the tail is of a deep afh-colour; and the 
legs are of a blueifh grey. 

The female is lefs than the male. The marks 
on the wings are the fame in both fexes: the back, 
{capulars, and tail, are dufky ; the head, together 
with the hind part of the neck, are ferruginous ; 
the chin, and the fore-part of the neck, are white ; 
the breaft is clouded with grey; the belly is 
white; and the legs are dufky. 

SMOOTH-SHAN. A provincial appella- 
tion for the {mooth blenny ; the Blennius Pholis 
of Linnzus. See BLenny. 
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SMYRUS. A name by which Pliny has ex- 
prefled the Murena Myrus of Linnzus.  Ar- 
tedi makes this fifh a fpecies of murzena; and 
diftinguifhes it from the reft of that genus by the 
appellation of the mureena with a fharp fnout, va- 
riegated with white fpots, and with the edge of 
the dorfal fin black. : 

SNAIL. A genus of the teftacea order of 
worms: the characters of which are; that the ani- 
mal is a flug; the fhell univalve, fpiral, fub-pellu- 
cid, and brittle; and that it has a femilunar aper- 
ture, 

The firft ftriking peculiarity of the Snail tribe 
that prefents itfelf to a fpectator, is, that it’s eyes 
are fituated on the points of it’s longeft horns. 
When the Snail is in motion, four horns.are di- 
{tinétly feen: but the two uppermoft and longeft 
deferve peculiar confideration, both on account of 
the various motions with which they are endued, 
and their having eyes fixed at their extremities. 
Thefe appear like two blackifh points: when taken 
out of the body, they exhibit a bulbous figure ; 
they have only one coat; and the three humours 
which are common in the eyes of other animals, 
the vitreous, the aqueous, and the chryftalline, are 
in thefe very diftin@tly feen. The animal can di- 
rect thefe eyes to different objects at pleafure, by 
a regular motion of the body; and fometimes 
it hides them, by a very fwift contraétion into the 
belly. The animal’s mouth is placed under the 
fmall horns; and though it may appear too foft a 
fub{tance to be furnifhed with teeth, yet it has no 
lefs than eight of them, with which it devours 
jJeaves, and other fubftances feemingly harder than 
itfelf; and fometimes bites off pieces of it’s own 
fhell. 

But the moft fingular circumftances in the con- 
formation of this animal, are the parts that ferve 
for generation. Every Snail is at once male and 
female ; and while it impregnates another, is itfelf 
impregnated in it’sturn. The veffels which fup- 
ply the fluid for this purpofe, are chiefly fituated 
in the fore-part of the neck, and extend them- 
felves over the. body ; but the male and female 
organs of generation are always found united, and 
growing together. There is a large opening on 
the right fide of the neck, which ferves for very 
different purpofes: as an anus, it gives a paflage 
to the excrements ; as a mouth, it ferves for an ex- 
piratory duét; and alfo, as an organ of: genera- 
tion, it dilates when the defire of propagation 
commences. Within this opening each animal 
has thofe parts, or fomething fimilar to them, 
which continue the kind. 

Some days before coition, the Snails affemble 
together; and lying quiet near each other, eat very 
little; but they fettle the body in fuch a pofture, 

‘that the neck and head are placed ereét.. In the 
mean time, the apertures on the fide of the neck 
being greatly dilated, two organs, refembling in- 
.teftines, iffue from them, which fome have appre- 
hended to be the inftruments of propagation. Be- 
fides the protrufion of thefe, each animal is pof- 
feffed of another peculiarity; for, from the fame 
aperture, they protrude a kind of dart, which is 
-pretty hard, barbed, and terminates in a very 
fharp point: this they apply to each other when 
-the apertures approach, each weapon being re- 
ceived by the other, though it fometimes falls 
to the ground. Some minutes afterwards, the 
Snail which received the weapon darts one of it’s 
own.at it’s antagonilt, which is received ina fimi- 


Jar manner. They then foftly approach ftilb 


‘nearer, and apply their bodies to each other, as 


clofely as the palms and fingers of the hands when 
grafped together: at that time the horns are feen 
moving in all directions; and this fometimes for 
three days together. The coupling of thefe ani- 
mals is generally thrice repeated, at intervals of 
fifteen days each; and at every time a new dart is 
mutually ejected. : 

Eighteen days being expired, the Snails pro= 
duce their eggs by the apertures of their necks, 
and bury them in the ground with the greateft 
care and induftry. Thefe eggs are very nume- 
rous, round, white, and covered with foft hells: 
they are alfo united to each other by an impercep- 
tible flime, like a bunch of grapes, of about the 
fize of afmall pea. 

When the Snail-Ieaves the egg, it is obferved 
with a very {mall fhell on it’s back, having only 
one cenvolution: but, in proportion as it grows, 
the fhell increafes in the number of it’s fpiral 
turns. The addition is always at the mouth, the 
firft centre ftill remaining; the animal fending 


forth from it’s body that flime which hardens into 


a {tony fubftance, and is ftill fafhioned into fimi- 
lar convolutions. The Garden-Snail has feldom 
more than four rounds and a half; but fome of the 
Sea-Snails acquire ten. , 
Thus fitted with it’s covering, which is light 
and firm, the Snail finds itfelf defended in a very 
ample manner from all external injury; and, 
whenever invaded, it is only retiring into this for- 
trefs, and waiting patiently till the danger is over. 
Nor does it only poffefs a power of retreating into 
it’s fhell, but alfo of mending it when broken. 
Sometimes the fhells of thefe animals are 
cruthed to pieces, and, to all external appearance, 
utterly deftroyed; ftill, however, they fet them- 
felves to work, and in a few days repair their 
numerous breaches. The fame fubftance of which 
the fhell is originally fabricated, ferves for the re- 
eftablifhment of the ruined habitation: but all the 


_ junctures are eafily feen, having a frefher colour 


than the reft; fo that, after this operation, the 
whole fhell refembles a patched coat. Some- 
times they are feen with eight or ten of thefe 
patches; fo that the damage muft have been ap- 
parently irreparable: ftill, however, though thé 
animal is poffefied of the power of mending it’s 
fhell, it cannot, when arrived at it’s full growth, 
make anew one. Swammerdam tried the expe- 
riment. He divefted a Snail of it’s fhell, with. 
out injuring any of the blood-veffels, retaining 
that part of the fhell where the muicles were in- 
ferted; but the creature died in three days after 
being ftripped of it’s covering: not, however, 
without making fome efforts to build a new fhell; 
for, before it’s death, it preffed out a certain mem- 
brane round the whole furface of it’s body: this 
membrane was entirely of the fhelly nature ; and 
feemed intended by the animal as a fupply to- 
wards a new one. 

The Snail being furnifhed with all the organs 


of life and fenfation, it is no wonder that we find 


it extremely voracious. It chiefly fubfifts on the 
leaves of plants and trees, but is extremely delicate 
in it’s choice. When in queft of food, it moves 


forward by means of that broad mufcular fkin . 


which is fometimes feen projecting round the 
mouth of the fhell: this is expanded before, and 
then contraé¢ted with a kind of undulating motion, 
like a perfon attempting to move himfelf forward. 

Fliby 


‘by the help of one arm when lying on his belly. 
But the Saail has another advantage, by which it 
not only finoothes it’s way, but alfo afcends in the 
moft perpendicular direction. This is effected by 
means of that flimy fubftance with which it is fo 
copioufly furnifhed, and which it emits whenever 
.it moves. On this flime, as on a kind of carpet, 
it proceeds flowly along, without any danger of 
lacerating it’s tender body on the afperities which 
lie in it’s way: by the affiftance of this glutinous 
matter it afcends trees for the purpofe of feeding ; 
and alfo defcends by the fame aid, without danger 
of falling, and breaking it’s fhell by the fhock. 
Thefe animals are extremely injurious to gar- 
deners ; and therefore every method of deftruction 
is practifed for their extirpation. Salt or foot will 
prove their bane; but a tortoife, turned loofe ina 
garden, is faid to banifh them moft effectually. 
At the approach of winter, the Snail buries it- 
felf in the earth, or retires to fome hole, where 


_ it continues in a torpid ftate during the feverity 


of the feafon. It is fometimes found fingly in it’s 
retreat, but more frequently in company. For 
the purpofes of greater warmth and fecurity, it 
forms a kind of cover for the mouth of it’s fhell; 
which ftopping it up entirely, protects it from 
every external injury: it is compofed of a whitifh 
fubftance fomewhat refembling plaifter, pretty 
hard and folid, but at the fame time porous and 
thin, for the admiffion of air, without which the 
creature cannot exift. When this cover happens 
to be too thick, the Snail makes a {mall hole in it, 
which corrects the defect of that clofenefs origi- 
nally proceeding from extreme caution. In this 
manner, fheltered in it’s hole from the weather, 
and defended in it’s fhell by a cover, it fometimes 
hes torpid for fix or feven months, till the genial 
warmth of the returning {pring awakens it to a ftate 
of activity. 

The Snail generally recovers it’s dormant facul- 
ties the firft fine days in April; breaks open it’s 
cell, and comes forth in queftofnourifhment. It 
is not at all furprifing that fo long a faft fhould 
have much reduced this animal, and rendered it 
very voracious. At firft, therefore, it is not very 
nice inthe choice of it’s food; almoft every vege- 
table that is green feems to be acceptable: but the 
fucculent plants of the garden are peculiarly grate- 
ful; and the various kinds of pulfe are, at fome 
feafons, almoft wholly deftroyed by thefe crea- 
tures. So great is the multiplication of Snails at 
times, that fome gardeners have entertained the 
weak idea of their having burft from the earth. 
A rainy feafon generally contributes much to 
their increafe; for they feem incapable of exilting 
either in very dry fituations or feafons, as their 
flime, without which they cannot live, is then 
confumed in too great abundance. 

_ Such are the moft ftriking particulars in the 
general hiftory of the Snail; and may ferve as the 
outlines of the whole tribe, which is pretty nume- 
rous. Naturalifts, indeed, have enumerated fif- 
teen fpecies of the Sea-Snail; eight of the Freth- 
water Snai!; and five of the Land-Snail: thefe all 
bear a ftrong refemblance to the Garden-Snail in 
the formation of their fhells, in their hermaphro- 
dite nature, in the flimy fubftance with which 
they are covered, in the formation of their in- 
teftines, and the difpofition and ule of the aperture 
on the right fide of the neck, which ferves at once 
for the difcharge of the faeces, for lodging the in- 
ftruments of generation, and for refpiration, when 
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the animal is under the neceffity of admitting 4 
frefh fupply. 

Neverthelefs, no two kinds of animals in na- 
ture, however much they may refemble each other 
in figure and conformation, are the fame bothas to 
manners and difpofitions. ‘Though the common 
Garden-Snail bears a ftrong fimilitude to that of 
frefh-water, as well as that of the fea, yet there 
are diftinctions to be found, and fuch too as are 
pretty confiderable. 

If we compare Land-Snails with thofe of frefh- 
waters, one or two remarkable variations will be 
obvious. Firft, the Frefh-water Snail, like moft 
other animals deftined for an aquatic life, is pe- 
culiarly endued by Nature with the faculty of ei- 
ther rifing to the furface, or finking to the bot- 
tom; and the manner in which this 1s performed, 
is by opening and fhutting the orifice on the right 
fide of the neck, which is provided with mufcles 
for that purpofe. The Snail fometimes collects 
this aperture into an oblong tube, and ftretches it 
above the furface of the water, in order to draw 
in or expel the air, as occafion requires. This 
is not only perceptible to the eye, but may be 

judged by the ear, from the noife which the crea- 
ture makes in moving the water: by the dilatation 
of this, it rifes to the furface; and, by it’s com- 
preffion, it finks to the bottom. 

But there is a circumftance which renders Snails 
far more worthy of notice, namely, their vivipa~ 
rous nature; their young being not only produced 
alive, but alfo with their fhells on their backs. 
However incredible this may appear, it is never-= 
thelefs inconteftably true: the young arrive at 
fome degree of perfection in the womb of the pa- 
rent; there they receive their ftony coat; and from 
thence are excluded with all the necefflary appara- 
tus for their fubfiftence. 

© On the twelfth of March,’ fays Swammer- 
dam, ‘ I began my obfervations on this Snails. 
and collected a great number of the kind, which 
I put into a large bafon filled with rain-water, and 
fed for a confiderable time with potter’s earth dif-: 
folved in the furrounding water. On the thir- 
teenth of the fame month, I opened one of thefe 
Snails, when { found nine living young in it’s 
belly, the largeft of which were placed foremoft, 
as the firft candidates for exclufion. I put them 
into frefh-water, and they lived to the eighteenth 
of the fame month, moving and fwimming like 
Snails full grown: nay, their manner of fwimming 
was much more beautiful.” Thus, at whatever 
feafon of the year thefe Snails are opened, they 
are found pregnant with eggs, or with living 
Snails, or with both together. 

This ftriking difference between Frefh-water 
and Garden-Snails obtains alfo in fome of the fea 
kind; among which fome are found to be vivi- 
parous, and others oviparous. In general, how- 
ever, the Sea-Snails bring forth eggs; from whence 
the animal burfts, at a proper ftate of maturity, 
compleatly equipped with a houfe, which the 
fluidity of the element where it refides does not 
prevent it from enlarging. How the foft flime 
of the Snail hardens, at the bottom of the fea, 
into the ftony fubftance of a fhell, is not eafily 
conceived: the only reafonable conjecture feems 
to be, that this flime muft poffefs fome unknown 
petrifying quality. 

All animals of the Snail kind, as previoufly re- 
marked, are hermaphrodites, each containing the 
inftruments of generation double, But fome of 
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the feakinds copulate in a different manner from 
thofe of the garden: the ene impregnates the 
other; but,:from the pofitron of the parts, is in- 
capable. of being impregnated by the fame in it’s 
turn. ‘For this.reafon, it is neceffary for a third to 
be admitted as a partner in this operation; fo that, 
while one impregnates that before it, another per- 
forms the fame office by this, which is itfelf im- 
pregnated ‘by a:fourth. After this manner, Mr. 
Adanfon has obferved vaft numbers of Sea- 
Snails, united together in a.chain, impregnating 
each. other. 
fices of male and:female atthe fame time: the-ori- 
fices in thefe.two both feparate from each other; 
the opening iby which the animal performs the 
office of the maleibeing at the origin of the horns; 
that by which it is.paffive, as the female, being 
farther down at the neck. It may alfo:be ob- 
ferved as a general rule, that all animals with this 
orifice, or verge, as fome call it, onthe right fide, 
have their fhells turned from the right to the left ; 
on the contrary, thofe which have it on the left 
fide, have their {hells turned from left to right, in 
a contrary dire¢tion to. the former. 

But this isnot the only difference between Land 
and Sea-Snails. Many of the latter entirely want 
horns; and none.of them have more than.two. 
Indeed, if the horns of Snails be furnifhed with 
eyes; and if, as fome are inclined to believe, the 
Jength of the horn, like the tube of a telefcope, 
affifts vifion; thefe animals, which chiefly refide 
in the gloomy bottom of the deep, can have no 
great occafion for them, Eyes would be ufelefs 
to creatures whofe food is ufually concealed in the 
darkeft fituations; and who, being poffeffed of 
very little motion, are obliged to grope about for 
the articles neceffary to their fubfiftence. 

Sea-Snails are much larger than land ones. 
The fea indeed feems to poffefs a property of en- 
larging the magnitude of all it’s inhabitants ; and 
the fame proportion that a trout bears to a fhark, 
is often feen to.obtain between a fhell bred on the 
land and one produced in the ocean. 

Linnzus divides Snails into three kinds, viz. 
the Earth, the Marfh, and the Sea-Snails. There 
are eleven fpecies.of the Earth-Snails; fixteen of 
the Marfh, or Frefh-water Snails; and fix of the 
Sea-Snails; according to this great naturalift’s 
diftribution. 

Pennant enumerates the following fpecies as 
natives of the Britifh ifles: the rock, the grey, 
the flat, the whirl, the dwarf, the horny, the mot- 
tled, the exotic, the garden, the fhrub, the varie- 
gated, the viviparous, the zoned, the pellucid, the 
eight-fpired, the lake, the mud, the ear, the 
fmoothed, and the olive Snail. 

Snait, Nakep. ‘There are feveral varieties of 
this kind; of which the fubfequent are the moft 
remarkable. 

SnatL, Brack. This creature is fomewhat of 
a fubcylindric fhape, perforated on the fide. It 
has four feelers, on two of which it’s eyes are 
fituated. The length is about three inches; the 
diameter is half an inch; and the head and tail 
are fmaller than the middle. The back is con- 
vex; the belly is flat; and the whole body is fur- 
towed and wrinkled very confiderably. The 
whole upper part is entirely black; but the belly 
is greyifh. The feelers are protruded or pulled 
in at the pleafure of the animal; and the body is 
covered with a fort of flime refembling that of 
the eel. It is of both fexes; and poffefies the fa- 
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culty of impregnating and being impregnated at 
the fame: time. 

This {pecies is extremely common in woods, 
under hedges; and almoft in every damp fitua- 


tion, particularly in moift weather. 
Pp y 


SNAIL, ReppisH. ‘This animal is about twe 
inches long, and fmaller in proportion than the 
black Snail. ‘The body is covered with a great 
number of furrows or wrinkles; and the whole 
upper part is of a dufky red hue, except the belly, 
which Is grey. 

SNAIL, Spottep, YELLow. This variety, 
when full grown, is about one inch and a half 
long; the back is prominent; the body is fome- 
what hollowed ; and the head is:fmall. The en- 
tire furface is flightly furrowed or wrinkled, and 
covered with a flimy juice; and the colour is a 
glofly yellow, with a brownifh caft, variegated 
with greyifh fpots. It is feldom feen in this 
ifland; and has never been difcovered in the fouth- 
ern parts of England. ' , 

Befides the above, we meet with the large grey 
Snail, fpotted with dufky brown; the little-fhort, 
grey Snail, without dufky {pots ; the reddifh brown 
Snail; the fmall dufky brown furrowed Snaii; 
and the deep chocolate-coloured Snail. All thefe 
are naked, or deftitute of fhells. 

SNAKE. In the Linnzan fyftem, a genus of 
ferpents, having abdominal and fubcaudal ‘cales. 
Here it muft be obferved, that Linnaeus has di- 
{tinguifhed the fmall. fcales with which the ‘hack 
and fides of the animals belonging to the clafs of 
ferpents are covered, by the appellation of {quama; 
and the oblong, narrow, tranfverfe plates, with 
which the bellies of fome of them are covered, by 
the name of {cuta: thofe which are furnifhed both 
with fquame and -{cuta, he diftributes under the 
genus of coluber; thofe that have only fquamz, 
under the denomination of anguis. In conformi- 
ty to this diftinétion, he has ranked the common 
Snake, as well as the viper, under the genus of 
coluber; and clafied fixteen different fpecies, of 
which the common flow-worm is one, under that 
of anguis. 

SNAKE, ANNULATED. See AMPHISBOENA. 

SNAKE, Common, or Rincep; the Coluber 
Natrix of Linneus. Thisis the largeft of Eng- 
lifh ferpents, fometimes exceeding four feet in 
length. The neck is flender; the middle of the 
body is thickeft; the back and fides are covered 
with {mall fcales; and the belly with oblong, 
narrow, tran{verfe plates. The colour ofthe back 
and fides is dufky or brown; the middle of the 
back is marked with two rows of fmall black 
fpots, running from head to tail; and from them. 
proceed multitudes of lines of fpots croffing the 
fides. The plates on the belly are dufky; and 
the fcales on the fides are of a blueifh white colour. 
On each fide of the neck there is a fpot of pale 
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yellow ; and the bafe of each is a triangular black . 


fpot, one angle of which points toward the tail. 
The. teeth, which are finall and ferrated, are 
placed on each fide of the jaw in a double row. 
This animal, which is perfectly innoxious, feeds 
on frogs, infects, worms, and mice; and lodges 
among bufhes in moift fituations. It lays it’s 
eges indunghills and hot-beds, whofe hear, aided 
by that of the fun, promotes the exclufion of it’s 


young; and, during winter, continues torpid in | 


_ the banks of hedges, and under old trees. 


See CERASTES. 
See Darvyinys. . 


SnakE, Hornep. 
SNAKE, Oak, 
SNAKE, 


Swaxe, Ratrie. A terrible kind of ferpents, 
of which) Linnaeus enumerates five fpecies, all na- 
itives.of the New World, and highly venomous. 
‘The. characters of the genus are; that they have 
-abdominal fcuta or -fhiélds, and fubcaudal fcuta 
vandif{quamee, or feales; and that their tails termi- 
ate in corneous rattles. See RaTTLE-SNaAKE. 

. Swaxe, Sano. An Enelifh appellation for a 
fpecies.of Libyan ferpent, more ufually denomi- 
nated ammodytes.. See AMmMODYTES. 

Snake, Sea. Ajname'by which fome ichthy- 
:ologifts exprefs a filh of the eel kind, the cylin- 
‘dric mureena, having the tail naked and acute, 
-commonly five or fix feet long; with a-furrowed 
-body, of an equal thicknefs till near the tail. 
-This fith is a native of the Mediterranean; and it’s 
-flefh is efteemed agreeable ‘food. - 

Pontoppidan, in his Hiftory of Norway, men- 
tions.ancther marine animal, which he calls a Sea- 
Snake, of the moft prodigious dimenfions; and of 
whofe exiftence we fhould be difpofed to doubt, 
‘did not the veracity of the author, and the tefti- 
smonies‘he has adduced, remove every kind of fu- 
{picion. 

Thefe animals, fome of which are faid to be no 
Jefs than fix hundred feet long, are very dange- 
“fous to navigators, ‘throwing themfelves over 
veffels of fome hundred tuns burden, and finking 
them at once. Caftor, however, is efteemed a 
certain prefervative again{ft their approach; the 


fmell of that drug being faid to keep them at a | 
Pontoppidan fuppofes thefe creatures | 


diftance. 
to be the leviathans of Holy Writ. 
Snake, Steep. See Hypnoticus SERPENs. 
Snake, SPECTACLE. 


An appellation fome- | 


times given to that terrible creature the cobras de | 


capello. 


SNIEGULKA. A Polifh name for a migra- | 
tory bird in that country, which vifits it only dur- | 


ing the colder months of the year. 


~The name imports the fnow-bird; and hence | 
Rzaczinfki, in his Hiftory of Poland, calls it ni- | 


valis avis. The natives, from the time of it’s ap- 
pearance, prefage the mildnefs or feverity of the 
enfuing winter. 
SNIPE; the Scolopax Gallinago of Linnzus. 
A well known bird; which, though generally one 
of paflage, fometimes remains in this country 
during the whole year, where it builds and breeds. 
It’s young, indeed, are fo often feen in England, 
that Pennant queftions whether it ever quits this 
ifland. Certain it is, that the Snipe breeds in the 
northern counties of Scotland. It frequents 
marfhy places; builds an inartificial neft among 
reeds or rufhes; and lays four or five eggs of a 
dirty olive colour, marked with dufky fpots. 
When thefe birds are alarmed, particularly dur- 
ing the feafon of incubation, they foar to a great 
height, making a peculiar bleating noife; and in 
their defcent darting with vaft rapidity. The 
eock is obferved, while his mate fits on the eggs, 
to poife himfeif on his wings nearly over the f{por, 
fometimes naking a whiftling, and fometimes a 
drumming, noife. Their food feems to be of the 
fame nature with that of woodcocks; and they 
are natives of all climates, and each quarter of the 
elobe, The breaft and belly of the Snipe are of a 
dull white colour; the back is covered with long 
lumage, variegated with black and reddifh 
Elona the tail is fhort, and hid by the wings 
when folied; a line of reddith white runs along 
the middie of the head ; and the beak is about 
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two inches and a half long, black at the extts 
mity, and befet with feveral rough tubercles. 
Snipes are eafily taken, by means of lime-twigs, 
in the following manner: Take fifty or fixty 
birchen twigs ; lime them all well together; and 
place them in fituations frequented by thefe birds, 
about a yard diftant from each other. Thefe 
twigs are not to be placed perpendicularly in the 
ground, but floping, fome one way, and fome an- 
other. This done, the’fportfman is to retire to 
fome diftance, and wait the afrival of his eaine. 
When the birds fly near the twigs, they naturally 
take a fweep round the earth; and, by this means, 
fome of them will infallibly be entangled. When 


the firft vA he taken, the fportfman muft not 


run-up to fecure it; for it will fometimes feed 
quietly, with the twig under it’s wing; and the 
fight of one ‘frequently allures others to the fame 


place. When'three or four are entangled, they 


may be taken, ‘leaving one as a decoy ; and thus 
the fport may be continued as long as there are 
any Snipes in the vicinity. 

Swipe,-Great. This fpecies, which is rarély 


feen in England, weighs eight ounces: the head 


is longitudinally divided by a teftaceous line, 
bounded on each fide by another of black ; and 
above and beneath each eye there are fimilar lines. 
The neck and breaft are of a yellowith white hue, 
beauttfully marked with femicircular black lines ; 
the belly is adorned with cordated fpots ; and the 


fides are undulated with black. The back, the 


coverts of the wings, and the fcapulars, are tefta~ 
ceous, fpotted with ‘black, and edged with white; 
the primaries are dufky ; the tail is ruft-coloured, 
barred with black; and the legs are black. 

Snipe, Jack. An appellation by which orni- 
thologifts fometimes exprefs a Snipe common in 
Britain, about half the fize of the common Snipe, 
or fcolopax gallinago. See Jack Snipe. 

Snipe, Mire. A provincial name for the bit- 
tern; called alfo the mire drum. See Brrrern. 

SNOW-BIRD; the Emberiza Nivalis of Lin- 
nzus. This bird, which is a native of Hudfon’s 
Bay, has a brown-coloured bill, with a black 
point ; the lower mandible has an angle on each 
fide, which is received into correfponding cavities 
on the fide of the upper mandible; and in the 
roof of the mouth there is a protuberance, as in 
the bunting and yellow hammer. The head, 
neck, and whole under fide of the bird, are white, 
except a fimall black fpot on the hinder part-of 
the head. The back, and feathers immediately 
covering the tail, are black ; and the rump be- 
tween them is white. A few of the quills next 
the back are black, the fucceeding ones being 
white; and the longeft or extreme ones are black 
at their tips, and white at their bottoms. All 
the coverts of the wings are white, except a few 
falling over the black quills near the back. The 
tail is compofed of twelve feathers, the fix mid- 
dlemoft of which are black, and the three extreme 
ones on each fide white, with a fimall dath of 
black down their fhafts at the tips; and the legs, 
feet, and claws, are black. 

It feems probable that this bird affumes it’s 
white colours at the approach of winter only: at 
other feafons of the year, it’s plumage is different. 

SOCO. A Brazilian bird of the ardea kind; 
the Ardea Brazilienfis of Linneus. It is fin- 
gularly remarkable for the extreme lenoth of 
it’s neck; it is finaller than the common heron : 
it’s beak 1s ftrong, ftraight, and fharp; it’s tail is 
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fhort; it’s head and neck are brown, variegated 
with black; and it’s body is of the fame colours in 
different variegations ; but it’s wings have an ad- 
mixture of white. 

SOFFIETTA. A name by which fome au- 
thors exprefs the bellows-fifh ; called alfo the fco- 
lopax. It is a native of the Mediterranean fea ; 
and is commonly expofed to fale in the markets 
of Rome and Venice. 

SOLAND GOOSE. See Goossz. 

SOLDIER CRAB. See Cras. 

SOLE; the Pleuronectes Solea of Linnzus. 
A fifth common on every part of the Britifh coafts; 
but the Soles of the weftern fhores are much larger 
than thofe of the northern. On the weftern 
coafts they frequently weigh fix or feven pounds 
each; but, towards Scarborough, they rarely ex- 
ceed one pound; and, when they reach two, are 
confidered as curiofites. They are ufually taken 
with the hawlnet. They keep much at the bot- 
tom, where they feed on fmall fhell-fifh. 

The irides of the Sole are yellow; the pupils 
are of a bright fapphirine colour; the fcales are 
fall, and very rough; the upper part of the body 
is of a deep brown hue; the tip of one of the pec- 
toral fins is black; the under part of the body is 
white; the lateral line is ftraight; and the tail is 
rounded at the extremity. 

This fifh is in high eftimation for it’s ex- 
treme delicacy; but the fmall-fized Sole is much 
preferable to the large; and, from it’s excellent 
flavour, it has fometimes been denominated the 
queen of the fea. The chief fifhery for Soles is 
at Brixham, in Torbay. 

Sotz, SMootH. This fifh, according to Ray’s 
defcription, is extremely thin, pellucid, and white; 
and covered with fuch minute fcales, and thofe 
inftantly deciduous, as to merit the epithet 
Smooth. It is a rare fpecies: fometimes, how- 
ever, caught in Cornwall, where, from it’s tran{- 
parency, it is called the lantern-fifh. 

SOLEIL DE MER. A French appellation 
for a peculiar fpecies of ftar-fith, of a {mall fize; 
the legs of which bear a {trong refemblance to the 
tails of lizards, and are very brittle. 

SOLEN; the Razor-fhell-fifh. A genus of 
fhell-fifh: the characters of which are; that they 
have bivalve fhells, with oblong bodies; and are 
open at both ends; ufually ftraight, but in fome 
fpecies crooked. The encloied animal is an afci- 
dia. 

The name Solen is derived from the Greek: in 
which language that word expreffes a pipe or 


tube; this fifh, when the fhells are clofed, very 


aptly refembling a tube, Latin authors have 
given it the denomination of uxguis, from it’s re- 
femblance in colour and confiftence to the human 
nail. 

Rondeletius obferves, that there are, among 
the Solens of the fame fpecies males and females, 
which are eafily diftinguifhable frem each other; 
and that the females are larger, have no variega- 
tions on the fhells, and are much better tafted 
than the males. 

Pennant enumerates the following fpecies as na- 
tives of the Britifh fhores: the pod, the fheath, 
fcymetar, pellucid, fuboval, and kidney. 

The Solen lives in the fand within flood-mark, 
where it often buries itfelf one foot and a half, or 
two feet deep: the length of the fhell is at this 
time nearly in a vertical pofition; and the fith 
pofleffes a power of raifing itfelf at pleafure to the 
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furface, and finking down again; the fhell re- 
maining all the while buried in it’s place. 

Almoft all other animals have an horizontat 
motion; and the marine fhell-fifh crawl alone 
under water, as the common land creatures do on 
dry land: but this animal’s progreffive motion is 
only vertical, and that confined to a very narrow 
compafs ; all that itis able to effe& being only to 
raife itfelf higher or lower, within the narrow com= 
pafs of two feet at the utmoft, as proceeding be- 
yond that would certainly prove fatal. Where 
thefe fhell-fith are buried in the fand, there is an 
open communication from their refidence to the 
furface, by means of which the water has free ad- 
miffion. Thefe holes are generally pretty nume- 
rous in the vicinity of each other, and eafily di- 
ftinguifhed when the tide has left the fhore unco- 
vered: they are of an oblong fhape; and fome- 
what refemble the key-hole of alock, except that 
they have a roundnefs at each extremity. 

When the Solen has occafion to afcend out of 
it’s hole, nothing farther is neceflary than thruft- 
ing out the end of it’s leg, fwelling it, and after- 
wards extending itfeif to the length of that leg; 
then retracting it inte the fhell again, and thruit- 
ing out and inflating it’s extremity for a fecond 
moveinent of the famekind. Thefe motions may 
be all perceived in the creature when out of the 
fand, particularly that by which it buries irielf; 
for, if held up between the fingers, it protrudes 
the leg, and performs all the motions, as if lodged 
in the fand; making a natural but ineffectual at- 
tempt for it’s prefervation. 

SOLITARY WORM; Solium, Tznium, 
and Lumbricus Latus. A fpecies of Worm fome- 
times found in the inteftines, and which is always 
fingle, as commencing from the pylorus, and ex- 
tending thence the whole length of the inteftines, 
fo that there is no room for any other. See Tania 
and Lumpricus Larus. 

SOLIPUGA, or SOLIFUGA. An appel- 
Jation by which the Romans exprefs a fmall. ve= 
nomous infect of the fpider kind; called by the 
Greeks Heliocentros; both words denoting an 
animal whofe effects are chiefly felt in thofe cli- 
mates and feafons where and when the fun is moft 
ardent. Solinus defcribes this infect as peculiar 
to Sardinia: it 1s, however, a native of feveral 
other parts of Europe, as well as of Africa. 

This venomous little creature lies concealed 
under the fand, in expectation of feizing other 
{mall infects which incautioufly intrude on it’s 
retreat; and if it happens to come in contaét with 
any part of the human frame that is uncovered, 
it bites wich great refolution. The wound is ex-. 
ceflively painful and envenomed: and, indeed, 
fome affert that the bite will prove mortal; but 
fuch affertion is not fupported by any fufficient 
authority. 

SOREX, Shrew. A genus of the order of 
feree and clafs of mammialia, in the Linnzan fy- 
ftem. It’s diftinguifhing characters are; that it 
has two fore-teeth above, which are bifid; four 
below; and feveral canine teeth on both fides. 
There are five {pecies; the crefted Sorex of Penn- 
fylvania; the minute of Siberia, weighing a dram, 
fuppoted by Linnzus to be the fmalleft of all 
quadrupeds, though Pallas reckons the pigmy, 
which weighs about half a dram, the fimallet ; 
the water-fhrew; the murine, of Java; and the 
foetid, or common. See Surew-Mouse. : 

SOURDON. An appellation by which the 
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French conchologifts exprefs a kind of bivalve 
fhell-fith, found on the coaft of Poitou, and in 
fome other places. It is about one inch in 
length, and three-quarters of an inch in breadth: 
both the fhells are confiderably convex; the outer 
furface is deeply furrowed, but the infide 1s per- 
fectly {mooth. 

This fith buries itfelf Nightly in the fand;. and 
has a pipe of communication, which it raifes to 
the furface. The Sourdon is capable of a pro- 
greffive motion by means of a limb, fomewhat 
refembling that of the chamz, to which it feems 
properly to belong. 

SOW. The female of the hog kind. 
Hose. 

SPANIEL; the Canis Avicularius of Lin- 
neeus: a variety of the canis familiaris; a fpecies 
of dog ufed in fowling. 

There are two varieties of this kind: the firft, 
formerly ufed in hawking to fpring the game, the 
fame with our ftarters; the other applied only for 
the net, and formerly denominated index, or fetter. 

Britain has been famous for producing dogs of 
this fort, particular care having been taken to 
preferve the breed in it’s utmoft purity; fo that, 
notwithftanding the name Spaniel is fuppofed to 
be derived from Spain, it is more than probable 
that the race is indigenous. The pointer, a dog 
of foreign extraction, was unknown to our ancef- 
tors. The aquaticus, or finder, was the fame 
with our Water-Spaniel, and ufed to find or re- 
cover the game that was loft. 

SpanteL, GentLe. An appellation by which 
fome exprefs the lap-dog. See Lap-Doc. 

SPANISH FLIES. See Canruaripss. 

SPARGUS. A name by which Gaza exprefiles 
the common Sparus ; called alfo fluta. 

Artedi diftinguithes it by the appellation of the 
plain yellow fparus, with an annular {pot near the 
tail. 

SPARLING. A name by which the dried 
fmelt is commonly known in London. 

SPARLING FOWL. An appellation fome- 
times given to the female merganfer, more ufually 
denominated the dun-diver. 

SPARROW. A large order of birds; for the 
diftinguifhing characters of which, fee Passzres. 

As birds of the Sparrow kind are the favourites 
of mankind, they are chiefly feen in the vicinity 
of their habitations. All the great birds dread to 
approach the human race; and retire to the im- 
penetrable fhades of the foreft, or the brow of the 
molt craggy precipice: but thefe feldom refort to 
the thicker parts of the wood; they generally keep 
near it’s edges, in the neighbourhood of culti- 
vated fields; in the hedge-rows of farm grounds; 
and even in yards, where they mingle with the do- 
meftic fowl. 

This partiality of Sparrows to the vicinage of 
men, does not, however, originate from any focial 
affection on their part, as they approach inhabited 
grounds merely becaufe their chief fubfiftence is 
found in fuch fituations. In the depth of the de- 
fart, or the gloom of the foreft, no grain is to be 
met with; none of thofe tender buds which are 
fo grateful to their appetites: and infects them- 
felves, which confticute fuch a large proportion 
of their food, are not found there in abundance. 
As we penetrate deeper into woods, the filence 
becomes more profound; every thing wears the 
look of awful ftillnefs; there are none of thofe 
warblings, none of thofe murmurs, that awaken 
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pleafing attention, as near the habitations of men$ 
there is nothing of that indefcribable buzz, formed 
by the united, though diftant voices of quadru- 
peds and birds; but all is profound and folemn 
filence. If any found is heard in thefe fituations,; 
it is fuch as muft excite horror rather than plea- 
fure: wild beafts roar; ferpents hifs; and Nature 
puts on her moft uninviting afpect. 

Befides the natural defire of food, which is 
only to be found in the vicinity of man, thefe 
birds have’ another very ftrong inducement to 
feck his fociety. The greater birds, like rob- 
bers, chufe the moft dreary defarts for their res 
treats; and, if they do not find, they create a foli- 
tude around them. The {mall birds fly from their 
tyranny; and feek protection where they know 
their moft inveterate enemies will not dare to pur- 
fue them. 

All birds, even thofe of paffage, feem content 
with a certain diftri€t to provide food, and breed 
in. The red-breaft and the wren feldom quit the 
field where they have been brought up, or where 
their young have been reared: even though per- 
fecuted, they fly along the hedges, and feem per- 
tinacioufly attached to the place where their fond- 
eft affections centre. The truth is, all thefe {mall 
birds prefcribe limits to themfelves, which they 
permit none of their own fpecies to refide in; 
they guard their dominions with the moft vigilant 
refentment; and two male tenants are feldom feen 
together in the fame hedge. Thus, though Nature 
feems to have fitted thefe little animals for a life 
of unreftrained liberty and extenfive excurfion; 
they are fatisfied with narrow limits, nor feek hap- 
pinefs in an enlarged {phere of ation. Food and 
fafety appear to be the only motives which inter- 
rupt their repofe; and, when thefe aré enjoyed, 
they feem contented: but as the former feldom 
continues throughout the whole year, almoft 
every bird is then conftrained to charige it’s abode. 
Some receive the appellation of birds of paffage 
from their being obliged to undertake long jour- 
nies for this purpofe; but, ftrictly fpeaking, al- 
moft every {pecies is a bird of paffage, though 
their migrations may be confined to places lefs 
remote. At fome particular feafons of the year, 
all {mall birds migrate from one country to ano- 
ther, or from the more interior provinces towards 
the fea-coatt. 

Singing well nigh compleatly belongs to the 
Sparrow kind; and this delightful quality is al- 
moft univerfally the prerogative of the males. 
With birds it is the reverfe of what occurs in the 
human kind. Among the feathered tribe, the 
moft weighty concerns of life fall to the lot of the 
female: her’s is the fatigue of incubation ; and on 
her devolves the principal care of nurfing the 
helplefs brood. To alleviate thefe fatigues, and 
fupport her under them, Nature has affigned fong 
tothe male: this ferves as a note of blandifhment 
at firft to attract her affections, as well as to de- 
light her during the time of her incubation; but 
it ferves {till farther as a note of fecurity, afluring 
her that nothing is at hand to moleft her. The 
male, while his mate is hatching, perches on fome 
neighbouring tree, continuing at once to watch 
and to fing. While the female hears his voice, 
fhe refts in confident fecurity; but if any danger 
prefents itfelf, the male, who till that moment was 
fo loud and fportive, ftops all of a fudden; and 
this is a fure fignal to his mate inftantly to pro- 
vide for her own fafety. 
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The nefts of little birds feem of more elegant 
workmanfhip than thofe of the larger kinds. As 
the volume of their bodies is fmaller, the mate- 
rials of which their nefts are compofed are gene- 
rally warmer, in order to maintain and preferve 
the neceffary heat. But it fometimes happens 
that the little architects are difturbed in their ope- 
rations; and then they are obliged to form their 
nefts, not according to their inclinations, but 
their urgent occafions. The bird whofe neil has 
b¢en repeatedly robbed, conftructs her latt in a 
very flovenly manner; confcious that, from the 
near approach of winter, fhe muft not {pend her 
time in private accommodation and extrinfic or- 
nament. When the neft is finifhed, nothing can 
exceed the cunning which the male and female 
employ in order to conceal it. If built ina bufh, 
the pliant branches are fo difpofed as to conceal it 
entirely from the view; and, if among mofs, no- 
thing is externally vifible that may indicate a ha- 
bitation: it is always fixed near thofe places where 
food is to be procured with moft facility; and the 
greateft care is taken to hide it’s fituation by quit- 
ting it while any plunderer is in fight. *) 

The firft food of all birds of the Sparrow kind 
eonfitts of worms and infects. Even the Sparrow 
and the goldfinch, which, when adult, feed only 
on grain, have both fubfifted on infects in their 
tender {tate. "The young ones, for fome time af- 
ter their exclufion from the fhell, require no food ; 
but the parent foon difcovers, by their chirping 
and opening their mouths, that they begin to 
feel the approach of hunger; and feduloufly fets 
about providing them with a plentiful fupply. 

Such is the manner in which thefe birds bring 
forth and hatch their young: but it yet remains 
to ufher them from the neft into life, and this 
they very affiduoufly perform. When fully 
fledged, and fit for fhort flights, the old ones, in 
favourable weather, conduct them a few yards 
from the neft, and then compel them to return. 
For two or three days fucceffively they are led 
forth in the fame manner, but each day to more 
diftant adventures: and, whenever the parents per- 
ceive their ability to fy and provide for them- 
felves, they bid them a perpetual adieu, and pay 
no more attention to them than to the reft of the 
flock. ; er. 

In general, when birds fet about pairing in the 
{pring, they affociate with thofe of their own age 
and place of abode. Their ftrength or courage 
is generally proportionate to their age; the oldeft 
females firft feel the accefles of defire ; and the 
fenior males are the moft intrepid in driving off 
the junior pretenders. Thofe next in courage 
and defire fet up their pretenfions, till they are all 
accommodated in their turn. The youngetft 
come laft, as being the lateft in their inclinations. 
But ftill there are feveral, both males and females, 
which remain unprovided for; either not happen- 
ing to meet with each other, or at leaft not dur- 
ing the genial interval. Whether thefe mix 
with {mall birds of a different fpecies, is a que- 
ftion which naturalifts have not as yet been able 
fully to refolve. The larger birds are generally 
allowed to be chafte in their manners; but, among 
the fmaller tribes, it requires very little trouble to 
form a fpecies between two; as a goldfinch anda 
canary-bird, a linnet and a lanka? <u hey fre- 
quently breed together; and produce a Face, not 
Tike mules among quadrupeds, incapable of breed- 
ing again; for this motley mixture is as prolific 
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as the parents. What is fo eafily effected by 
art, very probably often happens in a ftate of na- 
ture; and accordingly, when a male cannot find 
a mate of his own {pecies, he flies to one of ano- 
ther, that, like himfelf, has been neglected in 
pairing. According to fome naturalifts, this is 
the fource of that great variety of fmall birds we 
ufually fee: fome uncommon mixture miche firft 
have formed a new fpecies; and this might have 
been continued by birds of this {pecies chufiag: 
to breed together. For the authenticity of this 
opinion we will not vouch; but of this we are 
certain, that many of the Sparrow tribe bear a 
{trong refemblance to each other in their figures, 
manners, and appetites, 

The following are the moft curious fpecies, 
which retain the appropriate appellation of Spar- 
rows. 

Sparrow, Common, or House; the Fringilla 
Domeftica of Linnzeus. The male has a black 
bill; the crown of the head is grey; under each 
eye there is a black fpot; and above the angle of 
each appears a broad bright bay mark, furround- 
ing the hind-part of the head. The cheeks are 
white; the chin and under-fide of the neck are 
black; the belly is of a dirty white hue; and the 
leffer coverts of the wings are a bright bay, the 
two laft rows being black tipt with white. The 
great coverts are black, outwardly edged with 
red; the quill-feathers are of the fame colour; the: 
back is {potted with red and black; and the taib. 
is dufky. 

With regard to the female, the lower mandible 
of the bill is white; beyond each eye there is aline 
of white; the head, and the whole upper part, are 
brown, except a few black fpots on the back; the 
black and white marks on the wings are obfcure 
and the lower fide of the body is of a dirty white 
hue. 

Sparrows are falacious to a proverb. They 
breed early in the fpring; make their nefts under 
the eaves of houfes; in holes of walls; and fre- 
quently in the nefts of martins, after expelling 
the owners. Linnzus, on the authority of Alber- 
tus Magnus, informs us, that this infult does not. 
pafs unrevenged: the injured martin affembles 
it’s companions, who unite in plaiftering up the 
entrance with dirt; then fly away, twittering in. 
triumph, and leave the invader to a miferable 
fate. Sparrows alfo build in plumb and apple- 
trees, in the old nefts of rooks, and in the forks 
of boughs beneath them. 

Sparrow, Tree; the Fringilla Montana of 
Linnezus. This bird is fmaller than the common. 
Sparrow : the bill is thick and black; the crown 
of the head, the hind part of the neck, and the 
leffer coverts of the wings, are of a bright bay co- 
Jour, the two firit being plain, and the laft fpotted 
with black. The chin is black; the cheeks and 
fides of the head are white, marked with a large 
black fpot beneath each ear; and the breaft and 
belly are of a dirty white hue. Juft above the 
greater coverts there is a row of black feathers, 
edged with white; the greater quills are black, 
bordered with ruft-colour; the quill-feathers are 
dufky, edged with pale red; the lower part of the 
back is of an olive brown hue; the tail is brown; 
and the legs are ftraw-coloured. 

Thefe birds are common in Lincolnfhire, 
among trees ; where they collect in large flocks, 
like the common kind. 

SPARROW, Hepce; the Motacilla Modularis. 
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of Linneus, This bird is about the fize of the 
red-breaft, or tit-lark : the beak is longifh, flen- 
der, and black ; the head is of a deep brown hue 
rixed with afh colour; and the cheeks are marked 
with oblong fpots of dirty white. The back and 
coverts of the wings are dufky, edged with red- 
difh brown; the quill-feathers and the tail are 
alfo dufky ; the rump is brown, tinged with green ; 
the throat and breaft are of a dull afh-colour; the 
belly is of a dirty white; the fides, thighs, and 
vent-feathers, are of a pale tawny brown; and the 
legs are of a dull flefh-colour. 

This bird frequents low hedges, particularly 
thofe of gardens; making it’s neft in fome fmall 
bufh, where it lays four or five eggs of a fine pale 
blue colour; and; during the feafon of incuba- 
tion, it has a remarkable flirt with it’s wings. The 
male utters a fhort, but very fweet plaintive note, 
which it begins about the commencement of the 
firft frofty mornings, and continues till the me- 
lody of the returning fpring drowns it’s voice. 

The bird which Linnzus defcribes under the 
appellation of motacilla curruca, and fuppofes to 
be fynonymous with our Hedge-Sparrow, differs 
from this both in colour and plumage. 

Sparrow, Reep; the Emberiza Schoeniculus 
of Linnzus. This Sparrow generally frequents 
reedy and marfhy places; and 1s fometimes deno- 
minated junco. It’s neft is curioufly contrived, 
being faftened to four reeds, and fufpended by 
them, like a hammock, about three feet above 
the water. It lays four or five eggs of a blueith 
white colour, irregularly marked with purplifh 
veins. 

This bird is much admired for it’s fong; and, 
like the nightingale, pipes in the night-time. 
The head, chin, and throat of the male, are black; 
the tongue is livid; and at each angle of the 
mouth a white ring commences, which encircles 
the head. At the approach of winter, the head 
changes to hoary; but, on the return of fpring, re- 
fumes it’s jetty colour. The whole under- fide of 
the body is white; the back, coverts of the wings, 
and fcapulars, are black, deeply bordered with 
red; the two middle feathers of the tail are of the 
fame colour; the three fucceeding ones are black ; 
the exterior web, and part of the exterior of the 
extreme feather, are white. The head of the fe- 
male is ruft-coloured, fpotted with black: fhe 
wants the white ring round the neck; but, in 
other refpects, almoft entirely refembles the male. 

Sparrow, Lesser Reep, WILLOw-LarK, OR 
Sepce-Birp; the Motacilla Salicaria of Lin- 
neus. This bird is of a flender, elegant figure: 
the head is brown, marked with dufky ftreaks; 
over each eye there is a line of pure white; and 
above that another of black. The cheeks are 
brown; the throat, breaft, and belly, are white, 
the two laft tinged with yellow; the hind part of 
the neck and the back are of a reddifh brown hue; 
the back is fpotted with black; the coverts of the 
tail are tawny, thofe of the wings dufky, edged 
with pale brown; the quill-feathers are dufky; 
the tail is brown, and cuneiform, making a circle 
when fpread; and the legs are dufky. 

This bird frequents low wet grounds; fits on 
the top of fome fpray, with it’s wings difhevel- 
led; while it emits a loud, querulous, and harfh 
fong, conliftine of no more than two notes. 

Sparrow, Water; the Paffer Aquaticus. A 
bird defcribed by Nieremberg; which, according 
to that author, fings the whole day without inter- 
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miffion, but with no very pleafing note: it is3 
however, much valued for the delicacy of it’s 
fAlefh. It lives amoneft fedges and bufhes. In 
fize and fhape, it refembles the fwallow; but it’s 
colours are very different. ‘The bill is black; 
the legs are yellow; the breaft and belly are white; 
and the back is of a brownith yellow colour, va- 
riegated with black and white fpots. 

SPARROW OF Parapise; the Loxia Erythro- 
cephala of Luinnzus. This bird has a thick and 
ftrone bill, like the reft of the loxia kind; it’s co- 
lour is whitifh ; and the noftrils are hid in the piu- 
mage of the forehead. The eyes are of a dark 
colour; and the whole head is covered with fear- 
let feathers. The upper fide of the neck, back, 
and rump, and the upper fides of the wings and 
tail, are of a darkifh blue afh-colour. The quills, 
and the firft and fecond rows of the coverts of the 
wings, the tail-feathers, and it’s coverts, are all 
tipt with white, or light afh colour. The breaft 
and belly are variegated with black and white; 
not unlike the feales of a fifh, but more broken 
and confufed. The fides of the belly are inter- 
fperfed with a tincture of reddifh brown; and the 
thighs, lower belly, and coverts under the tail; 
are white; but the legs, feet, and claws, are flefh- 
coloured. 

This curious bird is a native of Angola, on 
the coaft of Africa. 

Sparrow, Hrpcr, American. This bird, 
which inhabits Jamaica, is about five inches in 
length. It hasapretty ftrong bill, fharp-pointed, 
incurvated, and black. The head and neck are 
afh-coloured, a little inclining to green; and the 
back, wings, and tail, are brown. The breatt, 
belly, and thighs, are white; clouded with dufky ; 
and the legs are brown. 

SpaRROw, Soritary; the Turdus Cyanus of 
Linnzus. This beautiful bird is a native of the 
fouthern parts of Europe. In fize, fhape, and 
proportion, it refembles the blackbird: the bill is 
ftraight, the upper mandible bending a littledown- 
wards at the point, and of a black colour both 
above and beneath; the eyes are of a dark hazel 
colour; and the eye-lids are yellowifh. The 
plumage of the whole bird, except the quills and 
tail, are ofa full blue colour, darker on the back, 
and lighter on the breaft; the feathers on the 
breaft and belly being tranfverfely barred with a 
lighter colour. The quills and tail-feathers are 
of a dufky brown hue, except that there is a fmall 
portion of blue on their exterior webs. ‘The legs, 
feet, and claws, are black. 

Sparrow, Curnese, Cocx; the Loxia Malacca 
of Linneus. This bird is fomewhat lefs than 
the common Houfe-Sparrow; and has a fhort, 
thick, afh-coloured neck. The head, neck, breatt, 
and belly of the cock, are quite black; but the 
reft of the body, wings, and tail, are of a rufty 
brown colour. The upper parts of the body of 
the hen are more brown and dufky; the lower 
part of the breaft inclines to a hare colour, with 
beautiful regular black and white {pots on the 
fides of the belly and under the wings; and the 
legs and feet are of the fame bright colour, inclin= 
ing to yellow. 

Sparrow, InprAn, YeLttow-Heapep; the 
Loxia Bengalenfis. The bill is of a light or 
whitifh colour, and of a thick and ftrong make; 
the top of the head is of a yellow or golden co- 
lour; the neck, back, wings, and tail, are of a 
dark brown or dufky colour, the plumage being 
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bordered with a lightith brown. From the fides 
of the neck, acrofs the breaft, extends a bar of the 
fame brownifh colour as.on it’s upper fide; the 
fides of the head beneath the eyes and throat are 
white; as far as the collar, of dufky feathers; and 
under the collar, the belly, and thighs, are again 
of a yellowith white colour; the fides of the belly 
are marked with longith fpots of a faint dufky co- 
jour; and the legs and feet are flefh-coloured. 
This bird is a native of the province of Bengal. 

Sparrow, Inpian, Wuite-Breastep; the 
Loxia Malacca of Linnezus. The bill of this 
bird is of a blueith afh-colour; the eyes are dark ; 
the whole head and neck, thighs, middle of the 
belly, and covert-feathers beneath the tail, are of 
a deep black colour; the back, rump, tail, and 
wings on their upper fides, are of a dark cinnamon 
colour; the lower part of the breaft, the fides un- 
der the wings, and the inner covert- feathers of the 
wings, are white; and the legs and feet are afh- 
coloured. 

This bird appears to be a variety of the Chinefe 
Sparrow; and accordingly Linnzus confiders 
them as fynonymous. 

Sparrow, Littie. ‘This bird, which isa na- 
tive of America, has a dufky brown or black bill; 
the top of the head, the upper fide of the neck, 
the back, rump, and upper fides of the wings and 
tail, are of a dark brown colour; the edges of the 
quills, and the exterior feathers of the tail, are of 
a bright reddifh brown hue; and the tail confifts 
of twelve feathers. Above the eye paffes a whitifh 
line; the under fide, from the throat to the under 
coverts of the tail inclufive, is covered with whit- 
ith feathers, fhaded with light brown, and marked 
with oblong dufky fpots, tending downwards from 
the bill to the middle of the belly; and the legs 
and feet are of a brownifh afh-colour. 

SPARROW-HAWEK;; the Faleo Nifus of 
Linneus. The difference of fize between the 
male and female Sparrow-Hawk is very difpro- 
portionate; the former ufually weighing about 
five ounces, the latter nine. The length of the 
male is generally about twelve inches, and the 
expanfion of the wings twenty-three: the length 
of the female is fifteen inches, and the expanfion 
of the wings twenty-fix. 

Like other birds of the Hawk kind, thefe vary 
greatly in their colours: in fome, the back, head, 
coverts of the wings, and tail, are of a deep blue- 
ifh grey; in others, of a deep brown, edged with 
aruftyred. The quill-feathers are dufky, barred 
with black on their exterior webs, and fpotted 
with white on the lower part of their interior webs. 
On the tail, which is of a deep afh-colour, there 
are fine broad black bars, and the tip is white. 
The breaft and belly are of a cream-colour, 
adorned with tranfverfe waved bars, of a deep 
brown in fome, and orange-colour in others; and 
the fkin at the bafe of the bill, the irides, and the 
legs, are yellow. 

The colours of the female are different from 
thofe of the male: the head is of a deep brown; 
the back and coverts of the wings are brownifh 
mixed with dove-colour ; the tail is of a brighter 
dove-colour; the waved lines on the breaft are 
more numerous than thofe on the breaft of the 
male ; and the breaft contains a greater portion of 
white. 

This is the moft pernicious Hawk which inha- 
bits Britain, making great depredations among 
pigeons and partridges. It builds in high rocks, 
large ruinous buildings, and hollow trees; and 
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lays four eggs, of a white colour; encircled with 
red fpecks near the larger end. 

Willughby places the Sparrow-Hawk among 
the fhort-winged fpecies, or fuch whofe wings do 
not reach the end of the tail when clofed. 

The Sparrow-Hawk was formerly held in great 
veneration among the ancient Egyptians, beeaufe 
it reprefented their god Ofiris ; and-if aay perfon 
killed one of them, whether by accident or defian, 
death was the certain confequence of the fuppofed 
heinous offence. Among the Greeks, it was con- 
fecrated to Apollo; and likewife ferved as.a prog+ 
nofticator. ya 

SPARUS. In the Linnzan fyftem, ‘a genus 
of fifhes of the general order of thoracici; the 
characters of which are thefe: the opercula of the 
gills are fcaly; the mouth is furnithed, with ftrong 
cutting-teeth ; the grinders are obtufe, -clofe fet, 
and covered with lips; the branchioftege mem- 
brane confifts of five rays; the body is.compref- 
fed; the lateral line is curved behind; and the 
pectoral fins are rounded. ‘There are twenty-fix 
{pecies of this genus; among which are the gilt- 
head, the pagrus, the melanurus, the fmaris, and 
the cantharus. 

The term Sparus is of Greek derivation, from 
Spairein, to Palpitate or Tremble; and was ap- 
plied to this fith from it’s remarkable quality of 
trembling or palpitating all over the body as foon 
as taken out of the water. 

SPATAGOIDES. A name by which fome 
naturalifts exprefs a genus of the echini marini; 
the characters of which are: they have the aper- 
ture of the anus on one fide of the upper fuper- 
ficies; the back is remarkably fulcated, which 
makes them of a cordated form; but there are 
no furrows on the vertex, only four or five fmooth 
rays, compofed of a number of flight tranfverfe 
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SPATANGI. A genus of echini marini, in- 
cluding all thofe which are cordiform, and have 
the aperture for the anus on one of the fides of the 
upper fuperficies. ‘They have all a remarkable 
furrow on the back; their bafe is nearly flat; and 
they have feveral furrows on the vertex. By 
thefe characters they are diftinguifhed from the 
briffi, with which they have in common the rudi- 
ments of two lips to their mouths, and are defti- 
tute of teeth which belong to the other genera. 

SPAX. An appellation by which fome au- 
thors exprefs the common teenia; a fimall fith of 
the anguilliform kind, frequent on the fhores of 
Italy. 

SPECTRE. A name by which French con- 
chologifts exprefs a fpecies of voluta; on which 
are feveral reddifh broad bands, compofed of loofe 
and irregular figures, ona fine white ground. 

SPECULATION SHELL. An appella- 
tion fometimes given to the Guinea-fhell, a very 
beautiful fpecies of the voluta. 

SPERVERIUS. A name by which Bellonius, 
and fome other ornithologifts, have expreffed the 
fparrow-hawk; more commonly denominated ni- 
fus, and accipiter fringillarius. 

SPHEX. A genus of the hymenoptera order 
of infects in the Linnzan fyftem. It’s diftin- 
guifhing characters are; that the mouth is fur- 
nifhed with mandibles without a tongue; that the 
antennee have ten joints; that the wings are plano- 
incumbent, and not.folded; and that the iting is 
concealed. WLinnzus enumerates thirty-eight ipe- 
cies. 

SPHINX. Inthe Linnzan fyftem of nature, 
a genus 
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a genus of the lepidoptera order of infects. It’s 
characters are: the antenne are fubprifmatic, or 
thicker in the middle, and attenuated towards 
each end; the wings decline towards the fides; 
and they are apparently heavier and flower in 
their flight in the morning and evening. Lin- 
nzus enumerates forty-feven fpecies. 

SPHINX Is alfo aterm by which Reaumur ex- 
preffes a very fingular fpecies of caterpillar, with 
a hollow horn or tube on the hinder part of the 
body. 

SPHONDYLLUS. An appellation given by 
Pliny to a peculiar fpecies of the fyngnathus, or 
acus Ariftotelis. Artedi calls it the fyngnathus 
corpore medio hexagono cauda pinnata; and Bel- 
lonius and Gefner, typhle marina. 

SPHYRAENA. A name fometimes given to 
the fudis, or lucius marinus, the fea-pike. 

SpHyr@na AutTera. An appellation by 
which Appian, and fome others of the ancient 
Greek writers, exprefs the efox, or common pike. 

SPIDER. A genus of the aptera order of in- 
feéts; the characters of which are: they have eight 
feet and eight eyes; the mouth is furnifhed with 
two claws; the two palpi are articulated; and the 
anus is provided with papilla, or nipples, for 
weaving. Linnzus enumerates forty-eight fpe- 
cies. 

The Spider being formed for a life of rapacity, 
and incapable ef living on any other than infect 
food, all it’s habits are calculated to deceive and 
furprife: it fpreads toils to entangle it’s prey; itis 
endued with patience to expect it’s approach; and 
poffeffes arms and ftrength fufficient to deftroy it 
when fallen into the fnare. 

In this country, where all the infect tribes are 
kept under by human affiduity, Spiders are but 
fmall and harmlefs. Weare acquainted with few 
except the Houfe-Spider, which weaves it’s web 
in neglected rooms; the Garden-Spider, that 
fpreads it’s toils from tree to tree, and refts in the 
centre; the Wandering-Spider, that has no fixed 
abode; and the Field-Spider, that is fometimes 
feen mounting, web and all, into the clouds. 
Thefe are the chief of our native Spiders ; which, 
though reputed venomous, have never been fairly 
proved to poffefs any noxious qualities. But in 
Africa and America they compofe a much more 
formidable tribe: in thofe regions, where all the 
infect fpecies attain their utmoft growth, where 
the butterfly is feen to expand a wing as broad as 
our fparrow, and the ant to build a habitation as 
tall as a man; it is not at all furprifing that the 
Spider fhould exhibit a proportionable magni- 
tude. In faét, the bottom of the Martinico Spi- 
der’s body is as large as a hen’s egg, and entirely 
covered with hair; it’s web is ftrong; and it’s 
bite is dangerous. 

‘Every Spider has two divifions in it’s body. 
The fore-part, containing the head and breatt, is 
feparated from the hinder part or belly by a very 
flender thread, through which, however, there is 
a communication from one part to the other. 
The fore-part is covered with a hard fhell, as well 
as the legs, which adhere to the breaft. The 
hinder-part is cloathed witha fupple fiin, entirely 
befet with hair. There are feveral brilliant and 
acute eyes arranged round the head, fometimes 
eizht in number, and fometimes fix. Like all 
other infects, the eyes of Spiders are immove- 
able, and they are deftitute of lids ; but this organ 
is fortified with a tranfparent horny fubftance, 
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which at once fecure’ and affilts their vifion. As 
the animal procures it’s fubfiftence by the moft 
vigilant attention, fo large a number of eyes ap- 
pears neceffary, in order to give it the earlieft in- 
timation of the approach of it’s prey. On the 
fore-part of the head there are two pincers, rough, 
with ftrong points, toothed like a faw, and ter- 
minating in claws refembling thofe of the feline 
tribe. A little below the point of the claw there 
is a fall hole, through which the animal emits 
a poifon, which, though innocent with regard to 
mankind, is fufficiently deleterious to deftroy it’s 
prey. This is the moft powerful weapon which 
thefe infects poffefs. Thefe pincers they can ex- 
tend or open as occafion requires; but, when un- 
difturbed, they fuffer ther to lie one on the other, 
never opening them but when there is a neceffity 
for their exertion. 

All Spiders have eight legs, jointed like thofe 
of lobfters: and fimilar alfo in another refpect ; 
for, if a leg be torn away, or a joint cut off, a new 
one will quickly fucceed, and the animal will 
find itfelf fitted for combat as before. At the 
end of each leg there are three crooked moveable 
claws; namely, a fmall one, placed higher up like 
a cock’s f{pur, by the affiftance of which it adheres 
to the threads of it’s web. There are two others 
larger, meeting together like a lobfter’s claw, by 
which they are enabled to catch hold of the fmall- 
eft depreffions, walking up or down the very po- 
lifhed fubftances, where they can difcover inequa- 
littes imperceptible to cur groffer fight: but when 
they find it neceffary to procure footing on fuch 
bodies as are perfectly fmooth, they {queeze a lit- 
tle fponge, growing near the extremity of their 
claws, and thus diffufing a glutinous fubftance, 
adhere to the furface till they make a fecond ftep. 
Befides the eight members commonly denomi- 
nated legs, thefe animals have two others, which 
may properly be called arms, as they do not affitt 
motion, but are only ferviceable in holding and 
maftering their prey. 

But, though thus formidably equipped, the Spi- 
der would feldom prove fuccefsful in the capture, 
were it not equally furnifhed with other inftru- 
ments to affift it’s depredations. As it fubfifts 
wholly on flies, and is deftitute of wings for the 
purfuit, it would feem they muft conftantly ef. 
cape fuch an impotent adverfary; but the Spider 
is a moft experienced hunter, and {preads it’s fnares 
to catch thofe animals it is unable to overtake. 
The Spider’s web is generally fufpended in thofe 
places where flies are moft apt to feek for fhelter ; 
in the corners of rooms, round the edges of win- 
dows, and in the open air among the branches of 
trees: there the little animal remains for days, nay 
weeks together, in patient expectation, feldom 
changing it’s fituation though ever fo unfuccefs- 
ful. 

For the purpofe of conftructing it’s web, Na- 
ture has fupplied the Spider with a large quan- 
tity of glutinous matter within it’s body, and with 
five dugs or teats for {pinning it into thread. 
This fubftance is contained in a little bag; and, 
at firft fight, refembles foft glue; but, when more 
accurately examined, is found twifted into many 
coils of an agate colour; and, on breaking it, the 
contents may be eafily extended into threads, from 
the tenacity of the fubftance, not from thofe 
threads being already formed. 

The machine by which wire is artificially fpun 
will furnifh us with fome idea of the manner in 
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which this creature forms the threads of it’s little 
net; the orifices of the five teats, through which 
the thread is drawn, contracting or dilating at 
pieafure. The threads which we fee, and which 
appear fo fine, are, notwithftanding, compofed of 
five joined together; and thefe are repeatedly dou- 
bled when the web is in formation. 

When a houfe or common Spider is about to 
form a web, it firft fele€ts fome commodious {pot 
where there is an appearance of plenty and fecu- 
rity. The animal then diftils a fmall drop of it’s 
glutinous liquor, which is very tenacious; and 
then creeping up the wall, and joining it’s thread 
as it proceeds, darts itfelf in a very furprifing man- 
ner to the oppofite {tation where the other end of 
the web is to be faftened. The firft thread thus 
fpun, drawn tight, and fixed at each end, the Spi- 
der runs on it, backward and forward, ftill affi- 
duoufly employed in doubling and ftrengthening 
it, as on it’s force depends the ftrength and ftabi- 
lity of the whole. The fcaffolding being com- 
pleated, the Spider draws a number of threads pa- 
rallel to the firft, in the fame manner; and then 
croffes them with others; the clammy fubftance 
of which they are formed ferving to bind them to- 
gether when newly fpun. 

After this operation, the infect doubles and tre- 
bles the thread that borders it’s web, by opening 
all it’s teats at once; and fo fecures the edges as 
to prevent the wind from difplacing the work. 
The edges being thus fortified, the retreat is next 
to be attended to; and this is formed like a fun- 
nel at the bottom of the web, where the little crea- 
ture lies concealed. To this there are two paf- 
fages or outlets, one above, and the other be- 
low, very artfully contrived, to allow'the animal 
an opportunity of making excurfions at proper 
feafons, of examining every corner, and cleaning 
thofe parts which appear foiled or encumbered. 
Still attentive to it’s web, the Spider from time to 
time removes the dirt that gathers round it, which 
might otherwife clog and incommode it: to effect 
this, it gives the whole a fhake with it’s paws; 
ftill, however, proportioning the fhock to the fub- 
ftance and ftrength of the fabric. It often hap- 
pens alfo, that from the main web there are feve- 
ral threads extended at fome diftance on each 
fide: thefe may be confidered as the outworks of 
the fortification; which, whenever touched from 
without, the Spider prepares for attack or felf- 
defence: If the infect impinging happens to be 
a fly, it fprings forward with great agility ; but if, 
on the contrary, fome enemy ftronger than itfelf, 
it then keeps within it’s fortrefs, and never ven- 
tures out till the danger is paft. 

Another advantage which the Spider reaps 
from this contrivance of a cell behind the web, 
confifts in it’s ferving as a retreat where the crea- 
ture can feaft on it’s game with fafety, and con- 
ceal the fragments of thofe carcafes which it has 
picked, without expofing to public view the leaft 
trace of barbarity that might put other prey on 
it’s guard. However, it is not very uncommon 
for a blaft of wind, or fome other accidental vio- 
lence, to deftroy in one minute the labours of a 
Spider’s life. In this calamity, the haplefs infe& 
is obliged to remain a patient {pectator of the uni- 
verfal ruin; and, when the danger is over, to fet 
about repairing the devaftation. For this pur- 
pofe it is provided with a large ftore of that glu- 
tinous fubftance of which the web is compofed; 
and with this it either makes a new web, or re- 
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pairs the old one. In general, however, the Spi- 
der is more felicitous to mend than make ; as it is 
originally furnifhed with only a certain quantity 
of glutinous matter, which, when exhaufted, no» 
thing can renew; and it is then abandoned to all 
the chances of irretrievable neceffity. An old Spi- 
der is thus frequently reduced to the greateft ex+ 
tremity ; it’s web is deftroyed, and itfelf wholly un- 
provided with materials for conftruéting a new 
one. But as thefe animals are habituated to a 
life of fhift, ic hunts about for the web of another 
creature of it’s own fpecies, younger and feebler 
than itfelf, with which it hazards a battle: the 
invader generally comes off fuccefsful; the young 
one is driven out to make a new web for itfelf; 
and the old one remains in quiet poffeffion. If, 
however, the Spider is unable to difpoffefs any 
other of it’s web, it then endeavours to fubfift on 
accidental depredations, but in a very fhort time 
infallibly dies through hunger. 

The Garden-Spider feems to work in a diffe- 
rent manner. - It fpins a large quantity of thread, 
which floating in the air in various directions, 
happens, from it’s glutinous quality, at laft to ad- 
here to fome object near it, a lofty plant, or the 
branch of a tree. The Spider is anxious to have 
one end of the line fixed, that it may be enabled 
to fecure and tighten the other: it accordingly 
draws the line when thus fixed; and then, by 
pafling and repaffing on it, ftrengthens the thread 
in fuch a manner as to anfwer all it’s intentions. 
The firft cord being thus ftretched, the Spider 
walks along a part of it, and there faftens another; 
and dropping from thence, affixes the thread to 
fome folid body below; then climbs up again, and 
begins a third, which it faftens by a fimilar con- 
trivance. When three threads are thus fixed, it 
forms a figure fomewhat refembling a fquare; and 
in this the animal is generally found to refide. 
It often happens, however, when the young Spi- 
der begins fpinning, that it’s web becomes too 
buoyant; and not only the thread floats in the 
air, but the fpinfter alfo. 

The Spider’s web being compleated, and fixed 
in a proper place, it’s next care is to feize and fe- 
cure whatever infects happen to be caught in the 
toil. With this view it fometimes remains on the 
watch for weeks, and even months, without ever 
catching a fingle fly; for the Spider, like moft 
other infects, is furprifingly patient of hunger. 
It fometimes happens that too ftrong a fly ftrikes 
againft the web; and thus, inftead of being caught, 
tears it to pieces. But in general the butterfly, 
or the hornet, when they touch the web, fly off 
again; and the Spider feems no ways difpofed to 
interrupt their retreat. The large blue-bottle 
fly, the ichneumon fly, and the common meat-fly, 
feem to be 1t’s favourite game: when one of thefe 
{trike into the toils, the Spider is inftantly feen at 
the mouth of his hole, carefully obferving whe- 
ther the fly be compleatly immefhed; and if fo, 
he advances quietly forward, feizes his prey, and 
prefently kills it by infufing a venomous fluid into 
the wound he inflicts. Burt if the fly be not 
wholly entangled, the Spider waits patiently, with- 
out appearing in fight, til it is tired out with in- 
effectual attempts to regain it’s liberty; for if the 
ravager fhould appear in all his terrors while the 
fly is but half involved, one defperate effort would 
probably enable it to get free. If the Spider is 
{timulated by hunger, he drags the fly immediately 
into his cell, and devours.ic; but if there has been 
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plenty of game, and the tyrant be no way preffed 
with the calls of appetite, he gives the fly two or 
three turns in his web, fo as compleatly to entan- 
gle it; and there leaves it till he 1s hungry. 

Some philofophers have advanced an opinion, 
that the Spider in itfelf is both male and female ; 
but Lifter has been able to diftinguifh the fexes, 
and to perceive that the males are confiderably 
lefs than the females. Nor is this the chief pecu- 
larity; for, different from all other animals, ex- 
cept the fifh called the ray, it. has the inftruments 
of generation in the fore-arms, which have been 
already mentioned. When thefe infects copulate, 
they for fome time teaze each other with their legs 
and arms; then appear the inftruments of gene- 
ration in the male, as if burfting out from the ex- 
tremities of it’s fore-feet; and thefe are inferted 
into the receptacle beneath the body of the fe- 
male. 

The female generally lays from nine hundred 
to a thoufand eggs in a feafon; which are of a 
blueifh colour, {peckled with black, and fepa- 
rated from each other by a glutinous fubftance, 
not much unlike that which furrounds the fpawn 
of frogs. Thefe eggs are {mall or large in propor- 
tion to the fize of the animal that produces them. 
Jn fome, they are as large as a grain of muftard- 
feed; but, in others, they are too minute to be 
diftinélly vifible. The female never begins to 
lay till fhe is two years old at leaft; and her firft 
brood is never fo numerous as when fhe arrives at 
full maturity. 

When the number of eggs which the Spider 
has produced have continued to dry for an hour 
or two after exclufion, the little animal then pre- 
pares a bag for their reception, where they are to 
be hatched till they leave the fhell. For this pur- 
pofe, fhe fpins a web four or five times ftronger 
than that intended for the catching of flies; and, 
befides, lines it internally with down plucked 
from her own breaft. This bag, when com- 
pleated, is as thick as paper, fmooth on the in- 
fide, but fomewhat rough without: in this the 
eggs are depofited; and it is almoft incredible 
what concern and induttry the creature fhews in 
the prefervation of it: it is ftuck, by means of her 
glutinous fluid, to the extremity of her body; fo 
that, when thus loaded, fhe appears as if double. 
If the bag fhould happen by any accident to be 
feparated from her, all her affiduity is employed 
to ftick it again in it’s former fituation; and this 
precious treafure fhe feldom abandons but with 
her life. 

When the young are excluded from their fhells 
within the bag, they remain for fome time in their 
confinement; till the female, inftinétively know- 
ing their maturity, bites open their prifon, and 
fets them at liberty. But her parental care does 
not terminate with their exclufion: fhe receives 
them on her back from time to time; till having 
acquired fufficient ftrength to provide for them- 
felves, they leave her to return no more, and each 
commences a feparate manufactory of it’s own. 
The young ones begin to fpin when they are 
{carcely large enough to be difcerned; and difco- 
ver their provenfity to a life of plunder before Na- 
ture has conferred on them ftrength for the con- 
queft. Indeed, no other infeéts poffefs fuch va- 

‘rious powers of affault and defence; for they 
are capable of deftroying animals ten times as 
large as themfelves. Even after a fevere defeat, 
they quickly recover of their wounds; and as for 
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their legs, they confider their lofs but a very tri- 


_ fling misfortune, as they fpeedily arrive at their 


former magnitude. 

There are fcarcely any infects to which Spiders 
are not inimical; and they are even extremely 
hoftile towards each other. Reaumur, who de- 
lighted in making experiments on infeéts, tried 
to turn the labours of Spiders to human advan- 
tage, and actually had a pair of gloves made from 
their webs. To procure this curious manufac- 
ture, he colleéted a large number of thefe animals 
together; and took care to have them conftantly 
fupplied with flies; and alfo the ends of young 
feathers, frefh picked from chickens and pigeons, 
which being replete with blood, are very agree- 
able food to Spiders. But, notwithftanding all 
his folicitude, he was foon convinced that it was 
impracticable to rear them, fince they were of fuch 
a malignant nature, that they could never be 
brought to live in fociety: for, inftead of fubfift- 
ing on the food with which he plentifully fup- 
plied them, they foon began to devour one another. 
Indeed, were it poffible to reconcile them to each 
other, too. much attendance and expence would 
be requifite to breed a fufficient number to an- 
{wer any beneficial purpofes. Their thread is 
four, 1f not five times finer than that of the filk- 
worm; fo that, on the moft moderate calculation, 
there muft be fixty thoufand Spiders to fpin one 
pound of filk. That which Reaumur ufed, was 
only the web wherein they depofited their eggs, 
which is five times ftronger than their ordinary 
manufacture. See Sirx-Sprper. 

There are various fpecies of Spiders, differing 
from each other confiderably in fize, but little in 
nature, habits, or conformation. ‘The Bermudas 
and Martinico Spiders are extremely large. In 
the Eaft Indies, and at the Cape of Good Hope, 
there are feveral fpecies; fome remarkable for 
their fize, and others for their venom. The ta- 
rantula, an infe¢ét common in Apulia, of which fo 
many fables have been propagated, is of the Spi- 
derkind. See Tarantuta. 

Spiper, WaTeR. ‘This infect refembles the 
common Spider in it’s appearance, except that 
it’s hinder-part is rather conical than globular. 
It differs alfo in being able to live as well on the 
land as in the water; and in being capable of fpin- 
ning as well in the one element as the other. 

The appearance of thefe infects under water is 
very remarkable; for though they inhabit the 
bottom, they are defended from the element in 
which they refide by a bubble of air which fur- 
rounds them on every fide: this bubble appears 
at the bottom like quickfilver; and within it they 
perform their feveral functions of eating, fpin- 
ning, and fleeping, without it’s ever burfting, or 
in the Jeaft difturbing their operations. Some- 
times this bubble is obferved to be divided into 
three diftiné& apartments: and in the fpring the 
male enters one of them in order to impregnate 
the female; while the bubble in which he was 
contained unites with the other like two drops of 
water in the act of clofing with each other. 

It is moft probable that thefe Spiders fubfift on 
fuch {mall infects as are peculiar to both the land 
and the water. 

SPIDER, RED. A genus of infects of the 
aptera order, inthe Linnzan fyftem. It’s charac- 
ters are: it has two eyes placed on the fides of the 
head, remote from each other; it’s mouth, or pro- 
bofcis, is formed by a fmall pointed roftrum in- 
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clofed in a fheath; it’s antenne are fhorter than 
the probofcis; it’s head is uniform in fize, and 
united to the thorax; and it’s feet, which are 
eight in number, are formed forrunning. There 
are many fpecies of this genus: fome live on other 
animals, others in the water, and forme on trees 
and plants. See Acarus. 

Thefe infects, which are frequently very inju- 
rious to plants, particularly imhot-howfes, may be 
effetually deftroyed by a mixture of foft creen 
foap, turpentine, and flowers of fulphur, diflolved 
in a proportionable quantity cf warm water, and 
{fprinkled over the plants. 

SPIDER-SHELL.* An appellation whereby 
fome naturalifts exprefs a fpecies of the murex. 

SPIGOLA. A name by which Paulus Jovius 
denominates that {pecies of perch more generally 
called lupus marinus. It is a genuine perch; and 
is diftinguifhed from the others by Artedi, under 
the name of the perch with thirteen rays in the 
fecond dorfal fin, and fourteen in the pinna ani, 

SPINACHIA. An appellation by which fome 
ichthyologifts exprefs the common ftickle-back ; 
the Gafterofteus Spinachia of Linnzeus. 

SPINARELLA. A name by which Bello- 
nius, and fome other writers, exprefs the leffer 
ftickle-back ; which, in the Linnzan fyftem, con- 
flitutes a ciftinct fpecies of the gafterofteus. 

SPINOLETTA; the Alauda Spinoletta of 
Linnzeus. A fmall bird of the lark kind. The 
head, neck, fhoulders, and back, are of a greyifh 
colour, with an admixture of green; the breaft and 
belly are white; and the throat is fpotted. The 
female differs from the male in having a yellow 
belly. The wing-feathers are of a dufky brown 
hue, with whitifh or yellowifh edges; the tail is 
moderately long; and part of the feathers are 
faow-white, the reft being brown or blackifh. 

The length of the Spinoletta’s heel diftin- 
euifhes it from all other birds except thofe of the 
lark-kind; and it differs from ail other fpecies of 
larks in the colour of it’s beak and legs, which 
are black. It is common in Italy. 

SPINOSA. An Italian appellation for the 
porcupine. 

SPINOSI PISCES. A term by which ich- 
thyologifts denominate fuch fifhes whofe dorfal 
fins run out into thorns and prickles; of which 
kind is the perch. 

SPINUS. Ai fpecies of fparus, having a bifid 
tail, and the dorfal fin recumbent. It is a native 
of the Oriental feas. 

SPINUS; the Fringilla Spinus of Linnzus. 
An appellation by which fome ornithologifts ex- 
prefs the fifkin, or aberdavine. This bird is com- 
mon both in England and Germany; the former 
of which it vifits at uncertain feafons. In Suffex it 
is called the barley-bird, becaufe of it’s arriving 
in that county about barley-feed time. 

For a particular defcription of the Spinus, 
which is in fome eftimation on account of it’s 
voice, fee ABERDAVINE. 

SPIPOLA. A fmall bird of the lark kind; 
of which, according to Aldrovandus, there are 
three fpecies: Ray, however, fufpects them to be 
only varieties of the fpinoletta, or tordino of the 
Venetians. 

Linnaeus conftitutes two diftinct fpecies of 
thefe, under the appellations of alauda trivialis, 
and alauda pratenfis: the laft of which is fynony- 
mous with our tit-lark. See Lark. 

SPIZA. An appellation by which fome of 


SPO 
the ancient naturalifts denominated the chaf« 
finch. pt 
SPONDYLUS. The name by which Da 
Cofta diftinguifhes the fecond family of bivalve 
fhells, with unequal valves fhut clofe. The prin- 
cipal character is the hinge, which in the upper 
fhell confifts of a triangular hollow and cartilage 
in the centre, on each fide of which is a large deep 
cavity; and a very thick, large, and prominent 
tooth or joint, lies on each fide of the cavity: the 
fummit and beak of the under valve, which is 


-alfo extremely thick and ftrong, extends from the 


hinge outwards into a broad triangular flope or 
flat. Some of the Spondyli are thickly and cu- 
rioufly fet with long thorns or fpikes, and hence 
are denominated thorny Oyfters: thefe, when pers 
feét, are held in high eftimation. 

The fpecies belonging to this family are not 
very numerous. Conchologifts in general refer 
them to the oyfter tribe. 

SPOON-BILL; the Platalea Leucorodia of 
Linnzus. This bird belongs to the order of 
grallz ; but it’s bill is differently formed from that 
of any other bird whatever. It feeds among wa- 
ters: it’s toes are divided; and it feems to poffefs 
the natural inftinéts of the crane. The whole bill is 
ofa fine fhining black hue, except a bright orange- 
coloured {pot juft above the point of the upper 
mandible, which is a little bent downwards at it’s 
extremity: at the angles of the bill, on each cheek, 
there is alfo a {pot of the fame colour ; the upper 
furface of the bill is waved with dotted protube- 
rances; a depreffed line, extending from the no- 
ftrils, is continued round it near it’s edge; aad it’s 
fubftance appears like whale-bone, being thin, 
light, and elaftic. The tongue is fhort, and heart- 
fhaped: when drawn back, it ferves as a valve to 
clofe the entrance of the throat; but whan pulled 
forward, it has the appearance of a triangular but- 
ton. ‘The:ears are large, and placed an inch be- 
hind the angles of the mouth. The plumage of 
the whole body, wings, and tail, is white; and on 
the back-part of the head there is a beautiful creft 
of white feathers depending backward. ‘The 
legs are black; as are alfo the thighs, which are 
naked half their length. Such is the defcrip- 
tion of the European Spoon-Bill. 

The American Spoon-Bill is either of a beauti. 
ful rofe-colour, or a delightful crimfon. Beauty 
of plumage indeed feems to be imparted to all the 
birds of that continent; and we here fee the moft 
fplendid tints beftowed on a bird whofe generat 
conformation is the very reverfe of elegance. 

This fpecies is diffeminated over various parts 
of Europe, Afia, Africa, and America. It’s very 
fingular bill appears admirably adapted to the na- 
ture of it’s food; being chiefly the frog, a nim- 
ble and cunning animal, which will frequently 
evade the ftroke of a fharp beak darted down at 
it; and will fometimes elude the heron, even 
when feized. The Spoon-Bill, therefore, open- 
ing it’s beak wide, places it near the ground, in 
thofe fituations to which frogs ufually refort ; 
and, when any come in it’s way, clofes it’s beak on 
them. For this purpofe, the beak of the Spoon- 
Bill is not only fufficiently broad to hold it’s prey 
in a large grafp at once, but is alfo toothed and 
notched all the way round; fo that an efcape ts. 
utterly impracticable: and with this the Spoon- 
Bill crufhes the frog, and then fwallows it. 

The Spoon-Bill, or fhoveller, as it is fometimes 
called, lays from three to five eggs, white, and 

powdered 
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powdered with a few fanguine or pale fpots. In 
saglanust it builds in high trees, In company with 


zhe heron, and in a neft formed of the fame mate- 


rials. 

Sonnerat, in his Voyage to New Guinea, men- 
tions a beautiful variety of the Spoon-Bill. A 
flock of thefe birds migrated into the marthes, 
near Yarmouth, in Norfolk, i in April 1774. 

SPOT. An appellation by which fome au- 
thors exprefs a particular fpecies of pigeon, called 
by Moore Columba Maculata. It is.a native of 
Holland; and receives it’s name from a {pot on 
it’s head, ‘sutt above it’s beak. ‘The tail-feathers 
are always of the fame colour with this fpot; but 
the reft of the body is entirely white. The fpot 
and tail are black in fome, red in cthers, and not 
unfrequently yellow. 

SPOTTED FISH. This fith, which ich- 
‘thyologifts have very impert fectly. defcribed, is “a 
native of the Oriental feas. It is of a light co- 
lour, fpotted with brown: the head is fhort and 
conical; and on it’s top there ts a fharp fin which 

bends backwards. The tail is broad; on the 
back, near the tail, there is a very broad fin; and 
under the belly there is a fmall one, which cor- 
refponds with it. 

SPRAT; the Clupea Sprattus of Linnzus. 
This is a fpecies of the clupea, with the lower jaw 
Jonger than the upper, the belly very acute, and 
the dorfal fin confifting of thirteen rays. It has 
generally, though erroneoufly, been fuppofed a 
herring not arrived at full growth, it’s ufual length 
being ‘only four or five inches. It’s body, how- 
ever, is much deeper than that of a young herring 
of equal magnitude; and it’s back fin is placed 
more remote from it’s nofe. But a {till more re- 
markable diftinction between this fifth, the herring, 
and the pilchard, appears in the belly ; that of the 
two firft being quite fmooth, while that of the laft 
is very ftrongly ferrated. here is alfo another 
diftinétive character: the herring has fifty-fix 
vertebrze ; but this only forty-eight. 

Independent of thefe difcriminations, Sprats vi- 
fit our coafts, and continue with us in large 
fhoals; when the others, in general, have returned 
to the hyperborean deeps. They generally ar- 
rive in the river Thamies about the beginning of 
November, and quit it in the month of March. 
At Gravefend and Yarmouth they are cured after 
the manner of red herrings. They are fometimes 
pickled, and in flavour little inferior to ancho- 
vies; but their bones will not diffolve fo readily 
as thofe of anchovies. 

SPRINGER. An appellation fometimes ufed 
for the grampus. 

SPURRE. A name by which fome ornitho- 
logifts exprefs the fea-fwallow. 

“SQUACCO. A large, bold, and fierce bird, 
of the ardea kind. The head and neck are va- 
riegated with black, white, and yellow; and on 
the back part of the head there is a creft of the 
fame hue. The back is of a ferruginous yellow 
colour; the breaft and belly are white; as are alfo 
the wings and tail; and the legs andl feet are 
green. 

SQUAIOTTA. A bird of the ardea kind, 
with a yellow beak and green legs. The head is 
variegated with grey and black ; and the back is 
very elegantly marked with white and red. It 
feems to have received it’s name from it’s note, 
which it repeats very often when flying. 

von A diftin® genus of fifh of the 
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tder of nantes, and clafs of amphibia. The cha- 
racters of this genus are; that it has five bron- 
chial apertures on the fides of the neck, an ob- 
long roundifh body, and the mouth in the ante- 
rior part of the head. 

Linnzeus enumerates fifteen fpecies: four of 
which have a prickly back, and no pinna ani; 
the fqualus acanthias, or galeus acanthias; the 
fqualus centrina, or centrine; the fqualus fpinax, 
with the noftrils at the extremity of the fnout; 
and the fqualus fquatina, or monk fifh. Eight 
{pecies have no prickles on their backs, with thar Dp 
teeth, and a pinna ani; namely, the fqualus zy- 
ezena, or hammer-headed fhark; the {qualus ti- 
buro; the fqualus galeus; the canis galeus, or 
tope; the fqualus canicula, or catulus major; the 
fqualus ftellaris, with the ventral fins feparate, and 
the dorfal fins near the tail; the fqualus catulus, 
with a variegated back, and the ventral fins grow- 
ing together, fometimes called the morgray; the 
fqualus maximus, or bafking-fhark ; and the fqua- 
lus carcharias, or white fhark. And three with 
granulated teeth, viz. the fqualus muftellus, or 
galeus lzevis, the fqualus glaucus, or blue fhark; 
and the fqualus priftis, or faw-fifh. 

Squatus is alfo a name by which fome of the 
ancient ichthyologifts have expreffed that fpecies 
of the cyprinus diftinguifhed by Artedi under 
the appellation of the oblong cyprinus with lone 
fcales, and the pinna ani containing eleven rays. 
This fith 1s commonly known in England by the 
appellation of the chub, or chevin. 

SQUAMIS. A name ufed by fome natura- 
lifts for the monk, or angel-fifh; more commonly 
called fquatina; and by the.ancient Greek writ- 
ers, rhine. 

SQUARTITA. A fpecies of fifh caught in the 
Oriental feas, the {kin of which is manufactured 
into fhagreen. 

SQUATAROLA. An appellation by which 
the Venetians exprefs the grey plover, or pluvi- 
alis cinerea. 

SQUATINATORIA. A name given by 
fome ichthyologifts to the rhinobatos; a fea-fifh 
of amiddle nature between the monk-fifh, the 
angel-fith, and the ray. 

SQUATINA. An appellation fometimes 
given to a fpecies of the fqualus, the angel, or 
monk-fifh. 

SQUATUS. An ancient Roman name for 
the rhine of the Greeks. 

SQUILACHI. An appellation given by the 
modern Greeks to the jackall, or canis aureus. 

SQUILLA, or SQUILL. A large genus 
of animals comprehending the fhrimp, or r Squilla, 
properly fo called, the cray-fith, the crab, and the 
lobfter; all which, according to Hill, conftitute 
only one genus of infects, of the podaria kind. 
The characteriftics of this genus are; that they 
have ten legs, the foremoft pair cheliform, and 
made for pinching; that they lave only two eyes; 
and that the tail is foliated. 

The Squilla, agreeable to the foregoing au- 
thority, may be conveniently arranged under three 
fubdivifions; namely, the fmaller long-tailed 

Squille, commonly called fhrimps; the larger 
long-tailed Squillz, or the lobfter and cray-fith 
kind; and the fhort-tailed kind, called alfo can- 
ceres, or crabs. See Surimp, Logster, and 
Cras. 

The following fpecies belong to thofe properly 
denominated fhrimps: the long- tailed Squilla, 
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~ with the fnout ferrated above, and tridentated be- 
low, or the common fhrimp; the long-tailed 
Squilla with a {mooth fnout, called the fmooth- 
nofed fhrimp; the long-tailed Squilla, with a foft 
tail, and the right claw largeft, commonly called 
the hermit; the larger long-fnouted Sea-Squilla ; 
the fmaller narrow-fnouted Sea-Squilla; and the 
frefh-water {mall Squilla. 

Of the fecond order of Squilla, more ufually 
denominated lobfters, or cray-fifh, we have the 
fubfequent fpecies: the common lobfter; the 
thick-horned, flender-bodied lobfter; the fhort 
and broad-bodied lobfter; the very iong-bodied 
lobfter ; the fmall-bodied lobfter; the great fea 
cray-fith ; and the cray-fifh with the fnout fer- 
rated above, and a fingle denticulation at the 
bafe; which laft, though only three inches and a 
half in length, greatly approaches to the figure of 
the commen lobfter. 

Of the Squilla, more properly called canceres 
or crabs, there are the following fpecies: the 
common large crab; the wart crab; the fpider- 
crab, or long-legged, fhort-tailed Squilla; the 
king, cr Molucca crab, called the Squilla cly- 
peata; the rough-bodied, fmooth-clawed Squilla, 
called cancer maeas ; the fmooth and long-clawed 
crab; the little f{quall crab; the little woolly crab ; 
the thick-bodied duck crab ; the very long armed 
duck crab; the very {mall-bodied, rough, long- 
armed crab; the lunarcrab; the florid crab; the 
prickly and hairy long-armed crab; the great 
prickly long-armed crab; the fhort-bodied reti- 
culated crab; the elliptic bodied crab; and the 
{mooth long-legeed crab. 

SQUIRREL. A diftin& genus of animals of 
the order of glires, and clafs of mammalia; the 
diftinguifhing characters of which are, that they 
have two cutting-teeth in each jaw, the upper in 
the form of a wedge, and the lower compreffed : 
to which may be added, that they have four toes 
on the fore-feet, and five on the hinder; and long 
taiis cloathed with long hairs. 

Linnzus has enumerated eleven fpecies; the 
vulgaris, niger, cinereus, flavus, palmarum, getu- 
lus, ftriatus, glis, e{tuans, volans, and fagitta. 

The Englifh word Squirrel is derived from 
Skia, Shade; and Oura, a Tail; becaufe this ani- 
mal carries it’s tail in fuch a manner as to form an 
umbrella. 

SQuirREL, Common ; the Sciurus Vulgaris of 
Linneus. This animal is fo well known as to 
require little defcription: but if any perfon was 
entirely unacquainted with it, fome idea of it’s 
figure might be conveyed to his fenfes by com- 
paring it toa rabbit with fhort ears, and a very 
long tail. ‘The ears are terminated by long tufts 
of hair; the colour of the head, bodly, tail, and 
legs, is a bright reddifh brown; the belly and 
breaft are white; the eyes are large, black, and 
lively; the fore-feet are ftrong, fharp, and well 
adapted to hold it’s food; the legs are fhort and 
mufcular; the toes are long, and divided to their 
origin; and the nails are fharp and ftrone. 

This animal is compleatly formed for climb- 
ing, or clinging to the fmalleft boughs. The 
tail of the Squirrel is alone fufficient to diftin- 
guifh it from every other animal, being ex- 
tremely long, beautiful, and bufhy, {preading like 
a fan; and, when thrown up behind, ferves as a 
covering to the whole body. When erected, it 
anfwers the purpofe of an umbrella in defending 
the little animal from the annoyances of heat and 
cold; and, when extended, is extremely fervice- 
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able in affifting it to take thofe prodigious leaps 
from tree to tree which afford fo much amufement 
to fpectators. It alfo anfwers another purpofe: 
for we are affured by Kleim, Scheffar, and Lin- 
nzeus, that when the Squirrel is difpofed to crofs a 
river, a piece of bark ferves for it’s boat, and it’s 
tail inftead of a fail. 

The Squirrel is a beautiful little animal, that 
may be faid to be only half favage; and which, 
on account of it’s docility and innocence, merits 
our protection, It is neither carnivorous nor de- 


ftructive. It’s ufual food confifts of fruits, nuts, 
and acorns. It is cleanly, nimble, active, and in- 
duftrious. It’s eyes are fparkling; and it’s whole 


phyfiognomy is marked with meaning. Like 
the hare and rabbit, it generally fits on it’s hinder 
legs, ufing it’s fore-paws as hands. It feldom de- 
{cends to the ground, except during a ftorm; but 
continues leaping from one branch of a tree to 
another. It never leaves it’s food to chance; 
but in fummer fecures in the hollow of fome tree 
a vaft magazine of nuts for winter provifion, pro- 
vidently looking forward to that dreary feafon 
which fhall ftrip the trees of the foreft both of 
their fruits and foliage. & 

It’s neft is generally formed among the large 
branches of fome great tree, where they begin to 
fork off into fmall ones. After feleéting a fitua~ 
tion where the timber begins to decay, and a hol- 
low may the more eafily be made, the Squirrel be- 
gins by making a kind of level between the forks; 
and then bringing mofs, twigs, and dry leaves, it 
interweaves them with fo much art, that they are 
capable of refifting the moft violent ftorm. This 
is covered up on all fides; and has only a fingle 
opening at top, juft large enough to admit the lit- 
tle animal; and-this opening itfelf is defended 
from the weather by a kind of canopy, fafhioned 
like a cone. 

The neft thus formed, with a very little opening 
above, is neverthelefs very commodious and roomy 
below; foft, well-knit, and in every refpect warm 
and comfortable. In this retreat the little animal 
brings forth it’s young, fhelters itfelf from the 
fcorching heat of the fun, and from the incle- 
mency of the winter, which it is ftill lefs capable 
of fupporting than hear, It’s ftore of nuts and 
acorns 1s feldom depofited in it’s neft, but in fome 
hollow of the tree, carefully piled up, and never 
touched but in cafes of neceflity. Thus a fingle 
tree ferves both for a retreat and a ftorehoufe; 
and, without quitting it during the winter, the 
Squirrel poffeffes all thofe enjoyments which it’s 
nature is capable of receiving. 

But it fometimes happens that the little man- 
fion of the Squirrel is attacked by a potent and 
implacable foe: the martin fearches out it’s retreat; 
in order to fecure it for her young; and after de- 
flroying the tenant, takes poffeffion of his habita- 
tion, thus adding cruelty to injuftice. However, 
this is a calamity which feldom happens: and, of 
all other creatures, the Squirrel leads the moft fro- 
lickfome and playful life, being furrounded with 


- abundance, and having but few enemies to dread. 


Thefe animals feel the natural defire early in 
the {pring ; when, as Pennant obferves, it is very 
diverting to fee a female feigning an efcape from 
the purfuit of two or three males; and to obferve 
the various proofs which they give of their agility, 
which is then exerted in full force. Nature feems 
to have been particular in her formation of thefe 
creatures for propagation: however, they feldom 
bring forth above four or five young at a time, 


and 


and that only once a year. The period of their 
geftation is about fix weeks; they are pregnant in 
the beginning of April, and bring forth about the 
middle of May. 

The Squirrel never appears in the open fields, 
nor in the coppices or underwoods; but always 
keeps among the talleft trees, and avoids as much 
as poffible the habitations of men. It is fo ex- 
tremely vigilant, that if the tree in which it refides 
be only touched at the bottom, it inftantly takes 
the alarm, quits it’s neft, and flies of to another 
tree; and thus travels with the greateft eafe along 
the tops of the foreft, till it finds itfelf perfectly 
beyond the reach of danger: it then returns to 
it’s neft by paths utterly impaffable by any other 
quadruped. It ufually moves by bounds or leaps ; 
paffes with great facility from one tree to another 
at the diftance of forty feet; and, when compelled 
to defcend, runs up the fide of another tree with 
amazing agility. It ufually expreffes it’s fenfe of 
pain by a fharp piercing note; but it has another 
note, not much unlike the purring of a cat, by 
which it teftifies it’s pleafure or fatisfaction. 

Having already hinted: at the Squirrel’s mode 
of failing, it may not be improper to give a more 
particular account of this fingular exertion. When, 
in their progrefs, thefe animals meet with broad 
rivers or extenfive lakes, which in Lapland are 
very numerous, they return into the neighbouring 
foreft, as if by common confent, each in queft of 
a piece of bark, which, inftead of fo many boats, 
ferves to waft them over. When all equipped, 
they boldly commit their little fleet to the mercy of 
the waves; every Squirrel being feated on it’s own 
piece of bark, and fanning the air with it’s tail. 
In this manner they frequently crofs lakes feveral 
miles in breadth. But the little mariners are not 
always aware of the danger of their navigation; 
for though the water may be calm near the mar- 
gin, itis generally more turbulent towards the 
centre: an additional cuft of wind fometimes over- 
fets the whole navy, and a fhipwreck of three or 
four thoufand fail enfues. This dreadful cata- 
ftrophe is confidered as a lucky accident by the 
Laplanders on fhore, who collect the dead bodies 
which are landed by the waves, feed on the flefh, 
and fell the {kins at a good price. 

The Squirrel is eafily tamed, and becomes a 
very familiar animal. It delights in warmth; 
and will creep into a man’s pocket, his fleeve, or 
his bofom. It is ufually kept in a box, and fed 
with nuts; and amply compenfates for the expence 
of it’s fupport by the agreeablenefs of it’s man- 
ner. 

The common Squirrel inhabits Europe, North 
America, and the northern and temperate parts of 
Afia. A variety of it is found as far fouth as the 
ifle of Ceylon. In Sweden and Liapland the co- 
lour changes to grey inthe winter feafon. Black 
Squirrels are fometimes found in Ruffia and ‘Lap- 
land; and in many parts of England there is a 
beautiful variety with a milk-white tail. 

SQuiRREL, Ceyton; the Sciurus Zeylanicus of 
Ray. This animal, which is about thrice the 
fize of the common Squirrel, is not included in 
the Linnzan arrangement: however, Ray and 
Pennant are both very particular in it’s defcrip- 
tion; and therefore it’s exiftence is unqueftion- 
able. It’s ears are tufted with black; it’s nofe is 
flefh-coloured; it’s cheeks, legs, and belly, are of 
a pale yellow hue; it’s forehead, back, fides, and 
haunches, are black; and it’s tail is of a light orey 
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colour, bufhy, and twice the length of the body: 


In Ceylon, of which ifland it is a native, it receives 
the appellation of Dandoelana; and alfo Roekea, 
from the noife which it makes. 

SQUIRREL, Azyssinia. This fpecies, which 
was firft defcribed by Thevenot in his voyage to 
the Eaft Indies, appears to bea variety of the Cey- 
lonefe Squirrel. It has a round flefh-coloured 
nofe; the hair on the upper part of the body is of 
a rufty black hue; the tail isa foot and half lone; 
the belly and fore-feet are grey-; and the foles of 
the feet are flefh-coloured. It’s fize is three times 
as large as that of the common European fpe- 
cles. 

There feems alfo to be another variety of the 
Ceylonefe Squirrel, rather than a diftin&t fpecies, 
found in the ifland of Java, where it was difco- 
vered by Sparman. 

SquirreL, Bomeay. The ears of this fpecies 
are tufted; the head, back, and fides, are of a dull 
purple-colour; the belly, and the lower part of 
the legs and thighs, are yellow; and the tip of the 
tail is orange-coloured.. The length of the body, 
from the nofe to the tail, is about fixteen inches; 
and the tail feventeen. . 

This animal, which is a native of Bombay, was 
originally defcribed from a ftuffed fkin in the ca- 
binet of Dr. Hunter. 

SQuIRREL, Ruppy; the Sciurus Erythreus of 
Pallas. This fpecies,; which inhabits India, is 
fomewhat larger than the common kind. The 
ears are flightly tufted; the colour above is yel- 
low, mixed with dufky ; and below,, of a blood- 
colour inclining to tawny. The tail is flender, of 
the fame colour, and marked longitudinally with 
a black ftripe. . 

SQuIRREL, Grey; the Sciurus Cinereus of 
Linneus. The hair of this animal is ofa dull grey 
colour, mixed with black, and fometimes tinged 
with yellow; the belly and infides of the legs are 
white; the ears are plain; and the tail is long, 
bufhy, and grey, with black ftripes. It is about 
the fize of a {mall rabbit; inhabits the fylvan parts 
of Northern Afia, North America, Peru, and 
Chili; and is extremely common in North Ame- 
rica, where it does incredible damage to the plan- 
tations of maize, by running up the ftalks and de- 
vouring the young ears. A reward of three- 
pence a head is allowed by the provinces for 
every one that is killed; and Pennfylvania alone 
is faid to have paid in rewards the enormous fum 
of eight thoufand pounds currency for thofe de- 
ftroyed in one year. 

Thefe animals make their nefts in hollow trees, 
and line them with mofs, ftraw, and wool. They 
feed on maize, pine cones, acorns, and matt of al! 
kinds. They dig holes in the ground, in which 
they depofit a large ftock of provifions againft the 
winter feafon. When in want of food, they de- 
{cend from the trees, in order to vifit their maga- 
zines; and, during the feverity of winter, confine 
themfelves to thofe fubterraneous retreats for fe- 
veral days fucceffively. They run up and down 
the trunks of trees, but feldom bound from branch 
to branch. In many particulars they imitate the 
manners of the common Squirrel; and are very 
eafily tamed. 

Buffon gives this animal the appellation of Le 
Petit Gris; and it’s furs, which are imported under 
the name of petit gris, are very valuable. It’s flefh 
is alfo efteemed very delicate. 

SQuirRREL, Brack; the Sciurus Niger of Lin- 

nus, 
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‘paus. ‘This animal is fometimes entirely black; 
but cenerally marked with white on the nofe, the 
neck, or the tip of the tail. It has plain ears; it’s 
tail is fhorter than that of the grey Squirrel, but 
it’s body is nearly ofan equal length. Itis found 
in Afia, North America, and Mexico. Like the 
grey Squirrel, it makes great havock among the 
maize; and, like that animal, forms it’s neft in a 
hollow tree, and lays up a ftore of provifions 
againft the winter feafon. 

There is an obfcure variety of this fpecies found 
in Virginia, a fpecimen of which is preferved in 
the Leverian Mufeeum. 

SourrreL, Hupson’s: Bay. ‘This fpecies, 
which Pennant defcribes from a fpecimen in the 
Leverian Mufeum, inhabits the pine-forefts of 
Hudfon’s Bay, and Terra Le Labradore. It has 
plain ears; and is marked along the middle of the 
back with a ferruginous line from head to tail. 
The fides are paler; and the belly is of a vale afh- 
colour, mottted with black. The tail, which 1s 
neither fo long nor fo bufhy as that of the com- 
mon kind, is of aferruginous colour, barred with 
black; and, towards the tip, has a broad belt of 
the, fame colour. It 1s fomewhat lefs than the 
European Squirrel in fize. 

SquiRREL, Variep; the Sciurus Striatus of 
fome naturalifts; and the Coquallin of Buffon. 
The nofe and feet of this animal are of a pale red 
colour; the eyes are full; and the ears are plain. 
The ridge of the back is marked with a black 
ftreak; and each fide with a pale yellow ftripe, 
bounded above and below with a line of black. 
The head, body, and tail, are of a reddifh brown 
hue; and the breaft and belly are white. 

Thefe Squirrels inhabit the north of Afia, and 
are very numerous in the forefts of North Ame- 
rica.. They never atcend trees, except when pur- 
fued, and have no other means of efcape. They 
burrow under ground; and form their habitations 
with two avenues, that they may have accefs to 
the one fhould the other happen to be {topped up. 
‘Thefe retreats are ingenioufly contrived, in the 
form of a large gallery, with two branches on each 
fide; and at the end of each branch a large cham- 
ber, which ferves as a magazine for their winter 
provifion. In one they depofit acorns ; maize in 
another; hickery nuts ina third; and chefnuts, 
their moft favourite food, in a fourth. If their 
ftores hold out, they feldem ftir from their apart- 
ments during the winter feafon; but if they are 
exhaufted, they dig into cellars where apples are 
kept, or barns where maize is ftored, and do in- 
credible mifchief. -However, cats deftroy them 
in prodigious numbers, and diminifh the ill effects 
of their depredatory qualities. 

Thefe animals bite feverely; and are fo ex- 
tremely wild, that it 1s hardly poffible to tame 
them. Their fkins are of very little value; but 
they are fometimes ufed for the linings of cloaks. 

SquiRREL, Fair; the Sciurus Flavus of Lin- 
nus. ‘This animal is a native of the woods near 
Amadabat, the capital of Guzarat; and, accord- 
ing to Linnzeus, is alfo found in South America. 
‘The body and tail are of a flaxen colour; the ears 
are rounded and plain ; and the tail is alfo rounded. 
This fpecies is much lefs than the common one. 

- Squirnrer, Brazitran; the Sciurus A’ftuans 
of Linneus. This creature inhabits Brazil and 
Guiana.. It’s ears are plain; and it’s tail is 
rounded. The head, body, and fides, are covered 
with foft dufky hairs, tipt with yellow; the throat 
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is cinereous ; the infide of the legs and ‘belly is 
yellow ; and the belly itfelf is longitudinally di- 
vided with a white line, which commencing at the 
breaft, is interrupted for a fimall {pace at the mid- 
dle, and then continued to the tail. The length, 
from the nofe to the tail, is eight inches and a 
quarter; and the tail is ten inches. 

SquirreL, Mexican; the Halmototli of Fer- 
nandes; and the Sciurus Rariffimus of Seba. 
This {pecies, which inhabits New Spain, is of a 
moufe-colour. The male is marked on the back 
with feven white lines, extending along the tail ; 
and the female with only five. The tail of the 
male is divided into four parts at the extremity, 
though we are rather inclined to believe this to 
be an accidental quality ; and the fcrotum is pen- 
dulous, like that of a goat. 

SQUIRREL, Paim; the Sciurus Palmarum of 
Linneus. ‘This fpecies has plain ears; an ob- 
{cure pale yellow ftripe on the middle of the back; 
another on each fide; and a third on each fide of 
the belly. The reft of the hair on the fides, back, 
and head, is black and red, very clofely mixed; 
that on the thighs and legs is more red ; the belly 
1s a pale yellow; the hair on the tail does not lie 
flat, but encircles it, and is of a dirty yellow co- 
lour barred with black. 

According to Ray and Clufius, this fpecies does 
not erect it’s tail, like other Squirrels; but has 
the faculty of expanding it fideways. 

SQuIRREL, Barpary; the Sciurus Getulus of 
Linneus. This creature is a native of Barbary 
and other warm countries, where it lives in trees, 
efpecially palms. It has full black eyes, with 
white orbits; the head, feet, body, and tail, are 
cinereous, inclining to red; the fides are longitu- 
dinally marked with two white ftripes; the belly 
is white; and the tail is bufhy, regularly marked 
with fhades of black, one beneath the other. {t 
is equal to the common Squirrel in fize. 

SQUIRREL, PLantanz. This fpecies, which 
is found in Java, nearly refembles the common 
kind, except that it is lighter-coloured, and has a 
yellow line extending along the fides from leg to 
leg. It generally lives on plantane trees, and 
hence has received it’s appellation. 

SquirREL, Wuite-Nosep. ‘This animal is 
fomewhat larger than the grey Squirrel. It is a 
native of the Floridas; and is principally diftin- 
guifhed from others of the fame genus by having 
a white nofe. It’s eyes are of a chefnut-colour; 
and it’s ears are white, their extremities being 
terminated by long hairs. The back, breaft, 
belly, thighs, and legs, are of a velvet black hue; 
the feet are white, intermixed with dufky brown 
hairs; and the tail is very bufhy and black, with a 
white tip. 

SQuirREL, Saizinc; the Sciurus Sagitta of 
Linneus. This animal has a fmall round head; 
fmall blunt ears; a fhort neck; a cloven upper 
lip; and two {mall warts at the exterior angle of 
each eye, with hairs proceeding therefrom. It 
has four toes on the fore-feet; and, inftead of a 
thumb, a flender bone, two inches and a half long, 
lodged under the lateral membrane, which ferves 
to expand it. From thence to the hind legs ex- 
tends the membrane, which is broad, and a con- 
tinuation of the fkin of the fides and belly. It 
has five toes on the hind feet, with a fharp claw 
oneach. ‘The tail is covered with long hair, ho- 
rizontally difpofed. The colour of the head, 
body, and tail, is a bright bay, inclining to orange 

in 
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in fome patts; and the breaft and belly are of a | 


yellowifh white. The length, from the nofe to 
the tail, is about eighteen inches; and the tail is 
fifteen. . hee MATA oan AEE 

This fpecies inhabits Java, and fome other In- 
dian iflands; leaps from tree to tree with ama- 
zing velocity ; and catches hold of the boughs 
with it’s tail. 

Thefe animals vary much in fize. Linnzus 
defcribes one about the magnitude ef the com- 

mon Squirrel; and Sir Edward Michelbourne 
killed one; in an Oriental ifle; that was larger than 
a hare. Nieuhoff defcribes this creature under 
the appellation of the flying-cat. 

A variety of this kind is found near Severn R1- 

ver, inthe fouthern parts of Hudfon’s Bay. 
— Squrrret, Fryine; the Sciurus Volans of 
Linneus. This little animal, which is frequently 
imported into England, is confiderably le's than 
the common Squirrel. It’s fkin, which is very 
foft, is elegantly adorned with a. dark fur in fome 
parts of the body, anda light grey in others. It 
has round naked ears; large prominent fparkling 
eyes; and very fharp teeth, with which it gnaws 
any fubftance very expeditioufly. It has a lateral 
membrane, extending from the fore to the hind 
legs; and it’s tail is covered with long hair, hori- 
zontally difpofed. When it does not leap, it’s 
tail lies clofe on it’s back; but when it is inclined 
to exert it’s powers, it’s tail moves backwards and 
forwards from fide to fide. 

This animal will dart twenty yards from one 
tree to another, at a fingle bound: but it finks 
confiderably before it can reach the place it aims 
at; and, apparently fenfible of this, it mounts the 
higher in proportion to the diftance it intends to 

reach. It is affifted in this fpring by a very pecu- 
liar formation of the fkin or membrane which ex- 
tends from the fore feet to the hinder; fo that, 
~ when it ftretches it’s fore legs forward, and it’s 
hind legs backward, this fkin is extended between 
them, fomewhat after the manner of the bat. 
Thus the little animal keeps buoyant in the air 
till the force of it’s firft impulfe is fpent; but, as it 
is incapable of renewing it, a fpeedy defcent is in- 
evitable. The Flying Squirrel, however, does 
not move like a bird, by repeated ftrokes of it’s 
wings; but rather in the manner of a paper-kite, 
fupported by the expanfion of the furface of it’s 
body, which renders it fpecifically lighter than it 
otherwife would be. 

This animal inhabits North America and New 
Spain. A variety, differing chiefly in colour, is 
alfo found in Lapland, Finland, Poland, and Ruf- 
fia. Like the common Squirrel, it is ufually feen 
on the tops of high trees ; but, though better cal- 
culated for leaping, it is of a more torpid difpofi- 
tion, and feldom exerts it’s. powers: it therefore 
frequently becomes the prey of the martin and 
pole-cat. Ic does not appear fond of almonds 
and nuts, like moft other Squirrels; but it’s fa- 
vourite food confifts of the fprouts of the birch, and 
the cones of the pine. “Though eafily tamed, it 
embraces the firft opportunity of deferting. When 
domefticated, it is ted with bread and fruits; and 
generally fleeps by day, though more fprightly 

nd agile by night. 

_ Thefe creatures ufually produce three or four 
young at a time. 

_Squirret, Hoopep; the Mus Volans of Lin- 
neus. ‘This f{pecies is a native of Virginia; and, 

according to Seba, has the lateral membrane be- 
ginning at the chin and ears, and extending, asin 

Vor, II. 


_of their rays. 
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the Flying Squirrel, from the fore to the hind 
legs. It is of a reddifh colour above; cinereous; 
and tinged with yellow, beneath. It’s ears are 
large andvovalk. 0... ’ } 

STAG, or RED DEER, 6k HART;; the 
Cervus Elaphus of Linnaeus. A fpecies of deer; 
with long upright horns, much branched; and 
lender, fharp brow-antlers. . 

The Stag is generally of a reddit brown-co- 
lour, with fome black about the face; and a black 
lift down the hind. part of the neck, and between 
the fhoulders: Tt is common to Europe, Bar- 
bary, the north of Afia, and North America: 
It proves furious and dangerous in ruttine-time. 
which is in the month of Auguft. The fleth is 
rank and coarfe; the fkin is adapted for many ufe- 
ful purpofes; and the horns yield hartfhorn. 

STAG-BEETLE; the Lucanus Cervus of 
Linngus. Lucanus, according to this great na- 
turalift’s diftribution, 1s a genus of the coleoptera 
order of infects: the characters of which are; that 
the antenn# are elevated; and the maxille ex- 
tended, exferted, and dentated. It comprehends 
féven fpecies; one of which is the Stag-Beetle; or 
cervus volans. . ; 

STAG-WORMS. A fpecies of Wornis dif- 
covered by Reaumur, which originate from the 
egos of a fly, and ate lodged behind and under 
the palate of the deer’s motith. Thefe Worms 
are always found in corifiderable numbers toge- 
ther, contained in flefhy bags, placed as the al- 
mionds of the ears in the human fpecies. Huntf- 
men are well acquainted with their exiftence; and 
are of Opinion that they occafion the falling off 
of the creature’s horns; but this is a vulgar error. 

Reaumur has fufficiently proved that thefe 
Worms remain where they are firft found, till they 
arrive at aftate to change into flies; to whofe egos 
they owe their origin, and whofe forms they at laft 
affume. 

STANNEL. An Englifh appellation for a 
fpecies of hawk; more commonly called the kef- 
trel. : 

STAPHYLINUS. A genus of the coleop- 
tera order of infects. The characters of which 
are: the antennz are flender and filiform; the ely- 
tra are dimidiated; the ala are covered; and the 
tail is fimple, projecting two oblong veficles: 

Linnzus enumerates twenty-fix fpecies, diftin- 
euifhed from each other by the colour of: the {e- 
veral parts of the body. Oud | 

STAR-FISH; ASTERIAS, or STELLA 
MARINA. A genus of naked infects, in form 
of a radiated ftar. The mouth is fituated in the 
centre, on the under part; and the anus in the 
centre, onthe upper part. The tentacuila aré ex- 
tremely numerous, and in a manner cover cither © 
the whole upper furface of the body, or the extre- 
mities of the ramifications. 

This genus contains a great variety of fpecies, 
which are diftinguifhed according to the number 
Their fizes are alfo extremely diffe- 
rent: for the largeft, or great Magellanic Star- 
Fifh, forms a circle of three feet in diameter when 
it’s rays are fully extended; while there are fome 
lefs than one inch in diameter. . 

According to the Linnzan diftribution, the 
Star-Fifh, Sea-ftar, or Afterias, is a genus of the 
mollufca order of worms: the characters of which 
are; that the body is deprefied, covered with a 
coriaceous coat, and furnifhed with tentacula; and 
that the mouth is in the centre, and has five valves. 

Linnzus has enumerated fixteen fpecies of this 

41 genus; 
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genus? one of which, or the moon Afterias, is 


entire; nine are ftellated; and fix are radiated. 

The common Star-Fifh, the Afterias Glacialis 
of Linnzus, with five heptagonal rays, and prickly 
angles, is frequent in the Britith feas, where it 
feeds on ovfters, anid is fometimes very deftructive 
to the beds. 

The arborefcent Star-Fith, or Stella Arboref- 
cens, the Caput Medufée of Linnzus, is a very fin- 
gular curiofity. It is defcribed as being upwards 
of a foot in diameter, and having it’s mouth in 
the middle. The figure of the trunk is pentan- 

ular; and from the five angles arife as many 
eter which fubdivide into feveral others, and 
thofe again into other leffer ones, till the laft are 
fcarcely thicker than horfe-hairs, and amount to 
upwards of a thoufand in number. In {wimming, 
this animal fpreads all it’s branches, like a net, to 
their full length; and whenever it perceives any 
prey inclofed, draws them in again, and feizes it 
with all the dexterity ofa fifherman. 

For a defcription of fome of the moft curious 
Afteriz, fee ASTERIAS. 

STAR-GAZER. An Englifh appellation for 
the uranofcopus, a fifh frequently caught in the 
Mediterranean feas. It is about nine inches in 
length; and has a large head, of a quadrangular 
figure, rough and bony. ‘The body is roundith; 
the upper part is of an afh colour; and the belly 
is white. The fcales are finall; and the lateral 
lines behind the fin approach each other, and de- 
f{cend to the middle caudal fin. The face is flat ; 
and the eyes (which look upwards, and from 
whence the fith derives it’s name) are near each 
other, fmall, protuberant, and encircled with 
golden irides. The mouth is pretty large; and 
the chin fomewhat refembles the human. The 
jaws and palate are armed with teeth; and the 
lower lip is fringed with barbs. The whole face, 
and the covers of the gills, are very rough, being 
befet with warts and prickly tubercles. 

STARLING, or STARE. A diftin& genus 
of birds of the order of pafferes: the characters of 


which are; that the beak is fubulated, depreffed, . 


and obtufe ; that the upper mandible is entire, with 
fpreading margins; that the noftrils are guarded 
above by a prominent rim; and that the tongue is 
fharp. Linnzeusenumerates five fpecies. 

STARLING, Common; the Sturnus Vulgaris of 
Linneus. This bird is about the fize of the black- 
bird; the weight of the male being about three 
ounces, that of the female fomewhat lefs. The 
bill, in old birds, is yellow; the whole plumage is 
black, very refplendent, with changeable blue, 
purple, and copper; each feather being marked 
with a pale yellow fpot. The leffer coverts are 
edged with yellow, and flightly gloffed with green ; 
the quill-feathers and tail are dufky, the former 
edged with yellow in the exterior fide, the laft with 
dirty white; and the legs are of a reddifh brown 
hue. 

Thefe birds. breed in hollow trees, eaves of 
houfes; towers, cliffs, and high rocks impending 
over the fea. They lay four or five eggs of a pale 


greenifh afh-colour; they feed on worms and in4; 
feéts; and it is faid that they will enter pigeon- 


houfes, and fuck the eggs. In the winter feafon 
they affemble in large flocks. Their feth is ex- 
tremely bitter, and unpalateable; but, from the 
facility with which they are tamed, and even 
taught to fpeak, they prove entertaining domef- 
Tics. 


Srariinc, InpraN, Yerzow; the Oriolus of 
Linneus. <A bird defcribed by Edwards, and 
brought from Bengal in the Eaft Indies. The 
bill refembles that of the common Starline; thé 
irides are hazel-coloured, encircled with yellow ; 
and the pupils are black. The forehead, from 
the bill to the eyes, is of a bright yellow colour; 
and round the eyes the feathers are dufky. The 
top, the hinder part, and the fides of the head un- 
der the eyes, are black. The throat, juft below 
the bill, is whitifh ; and the breaft is of a light 
yellow colour; but the belly, thighs, and coverts, 
are of a deeper yellow ; and the throat and breaft 
have long, black, or dufky:fpots, down the thafis 
of the feathers. The upper fide of the neck, the 
back, rump, and coverts on the upper fide of the 
tail, are of a full bright yellow colour; but the 
greater quills of the wings are dufky, with yellow 
edges on their exterior webs; and all the coverts 
on the upper fides are yellow, with dufky {pots in 
their centres. The middle feathers of the tail are 
dufky, with a yellow caft, and yellow tips; and 
the legs and feet are alfo dufky. 

STARLING, INDIAN, Black anp Wuirtt; the 
Sturnus Contra of Linnzus. This fpecies is a 
native of the Eaft Indies, particularly of the pro- 
vince of Bengal. It has a fharp-pointed bill, 
pretty thick at the bafe, a little incurvated down- 
wards, and of a yellowifh orange colour. The 
forehead, next the bafe of the bill above, is white ; 
which colour extends from the bafe of the upper 
chap all round the eyes, forming a white plat 
round the eye, from which a narrow white line 
pafies from ¢ye to eye round the back part of the 
head ; but the top of the head, the throat, and the 
neck, are black, with a greenifh:glofs. The 
back, rump, wings above, and tail, are blackith ; 
the ridge of the wing next the breaft is whitifh ; 
and the exterior edges of the great quills are of a 
lighter brown hue than the other parts. The row 
of covert-feathers next above the quills have white 
tips; and the breaft, belly, thighs, and coverts 
beneath the tail, are white. A brownith white 
line runs on the fides of the upper part of the 
breaft, forming a ring round the lower parts of 
the neck behind; and the legs and feet are of a 
reddifh brown colour. 

STARLING, Sitky. This beautiful bird is 2 
native of China. IJtis about the fize of the com- 
mon Starling: the bill is of a deep orange colour ; 
the head is of a yellowifh white; and the body is 
entirely of a fine pale grey colour, of a glofly and 
filky appearance. The wings are black, with a 
fingle bar of white; the tail is alfo black; and 
the legs are ofa reddifh yellow hue. 

STaRLiNG, Rep-Wincep. This fpecies, whic 
is a. native of North America, weighs between 
three and four ounces. It is entirely of a dark 
erey colour, almoft blackith, except that part of 
the wings next the neck, on which there is a large 
roundith {pace of red, reaching to the very edges; 
but below there is a broad yellow ftripe. The 


hen has a lightifh mixture of grey; and the red 


on her wings is lefs bright. 

Thefe birds form their nefts among the reeds, 
the tops of which they artfully interweave, and fill 
their nefts under the web, fafe from the water be- 
low andthe wetabove. They deftroy prodigious 
quantities of corn, in proportion to their fize; but 
they are capable of being tamed, and taught to 
{peak. . 

STARLING, Inpian; the Sturnus Indicus of Ray 

and 
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and Bontius. This beautiful bird is about the 


{ize of our common Starling. It is variegated 


‘with a deep blue, a lead colour, and a pale gtey; 


and it’s head is adorned with a beautiful yellow 
creft. It learns to imitate the human voice; and 
even talks, with more diftiné articulation than the 
parrot. Ah r pail i 

STEINBIZA. An appellation by which fome 
ichthyologifts exprefs that finall fpecies of the co- 
bitis, more ufually denominated cobitis aculeata, 
and tenia cornuta. Artedi calls it the cobitis 
with a forked fpine under each eyes 

STEINHUN. A name given by the German 
ornithologifts to a bird of the lagopus kind, more 
commonly known by the appellation of otomo. It 
differs very little from the lagopus in any thing 
but colour; and as that bird is known to vary it’s 
plumage in the fummer months, it is probably the 
fame. 

STELLA CRINITA. A Linnzan appella- 
tion for a genus of ftar-fifh: the characters of 
which are; that they have more than five rays; 
and from thefe proceed feveral other lateral pro- 
ceffes, which are covered with a fine down or 
hair. 

STELLA MARINA. A name by which 
fome exprefs the afterias, or ftar-fifh. 

STELLA ARBORESCENS. <A curious fpe- 
cies of ftar-fifh. See Asterrsas ARBORESCENS. 

STELLA SCOLOPENDROIDES. Anap- 
pellation by which Linkius and fome others ex- 
prefs a fpecies of ftar-fifh, with an undivided body, 
and five rays, refembling the bodies of the fcolo- 
pendrz; as thofe of the more ufual kinds, called 
ftella lumbricalis, do the bodies of common earth- 
worms. 

STELLA VERMIFORMIS. A name fome- 
times ufed for the common ftar-fifh, with five rays 
parting from the body, each refembling a large 
common worm, 

STELLIO. A term whereby the creature 
otherwife called a fwift, or {potted lizard, is fre- 
quently expreffed. The fpots, however, which 
diftinguifh this kind, are not ftellated, as might 
naturally be inferred from the name, but round; 
fome fmall, and irregularly fcattered over the 
body; and others larger, and difpofed in thirteen 
zones, or femicircles. The fpots on the back are 
much more diftinét than thofe on the belly. 

~ This animal is common in Syria, and fome other 
countries. It’s bite is faid to infpiffate the hu- 
mours, and ftupify the fenfes: to remedy which, 
Venice treacle and volatile falts are recommended. 
The fieth is faid to excite fweat, and refift poifon. 
See Herr 
' STERCORARIUS PISCIS, the Dung-Fifh. 
An Oriental fith, fo called from it’s frequenting 
neceflary houfes erected over the water, and other 
places where ordure is to be. found. ‘The nature 
of it’s food has raifed unfavourable opinions of the 
falubrity of it’s flefh; however, it is really well- 
tafted and wholefome. 

This fifth is broad and thin; about fix or feven 
inches in length, and as many in breadth. It’s 
back is variegated with fpots of deep brown; and 
it’s belly is blueifh. 

STERNA. A genus of the order of anferes 
in the Linnean fyftem. It’s charaéters are; that 
the bill is toothlefs, fubulated, ftraight, acute, and 
a little compreffed on the fides; the noftrils are 


~ dinear, and fituated at the bafe of the bill: to which 


may be added, that the tongue is flender and 
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fharp; the wings are very long; the tail is forked; 
and there is a fmall back toe. Linnzeus enume- 
rates feven {pecies, fome of which are referred by 
other naturalifts to the genus of gull. 

STICKLEBACK. An Enelifh appellation 
for the fmall fifh denominated by different au- 
thors fpinachia, fpinax, pungitius pifcis, pifcicu- 
lus afper, and pifciculus aculeatus; and by Artedi 
called by,the more expreflive name of Gafterofteus; 
denoting the great fingularity which appears in 
the bony ftructure of it’s belly. There are feve- 
ral {pecies. 

STICKLEBACK, CoMMON, OR THREE SPINED: 
the Gafterofteus Aculeatus of Linnzus. This 
fifh is properly diftinguifhed by having three 
{pines on it’s back, in which charaéter it differs 
from the other fpécies of this genus. It is a very 
common fifh, abounding particularly in new dug 
ditches, where it’s origin cannot eafily be traced. 
Hence the vulgar opinion, that it breeds there 
equivocally and of itfelf, without the affiftance of 
parents of it’s own kind, and that from it all other 


_ fithes originate. | 


This creature feldom grows to the length of two 
inches. The eyes are large; the belly is promi- 
nent; the body near the tail is {quare; and the 
fides are covered with large bony plates; placed 
tranfverfely. On the back there are three fharp 
{pines, capable of elevation or depreffion at plea- 
fure; the dorfal fin is placed near the tail; the pec- 
toral fins are broad; the ventral fins confift each 
of one fpine or plate, of unequal lengths ; between 
both there is a flat bony plate, reachirig almoft to 
the vent; and beneath the vent there is a fhort 
{pine, and then fucceeds the anal fin. The tail 
confifts of twelve rays, and is even at the end, 
The colour of the back and fides is an olive green ; 
the belly is white; but, in fome, the lower jaw 
and belly are of a bright crimfon. 

Thefe fifhes are extremely plentiful in the fens 
of Lincolnfhire, and fome of the rivers rifing from 
them. Once in feven or eight years, amazing; 
fhoals of them appear in the Welland, near Spal- 
ding, afcending the river in the fhape of a co. 
lumn. Thefe are fuppofed to be the multitudes 
which have been wafhed out of the fens by the 
floods of feveral years, and collected in fome fub= 
terraneous retreat, till, overcharged with num- 
bers, they are compelled periodically to: feek a 
change of place. The quantity of Sticklebacks 
is fo immenfe on thefe occafions, that they are 
ufed in manuring the land; and experiments have 
been made to get oil from them. 

STICKLEBACK, Lesser, oR TEN Spinep; the 
Gafterofteus Pungitius of Linnewus. This fith is 
much {maller than the common kind, and of a 
more flender make. The back is armed with ten 
fhort fharp fpines, croffing each other; the fides 
are {mooth, not plated, like thofe of the common 
kind, which in other refpeéts ir refembles; the co- 
lour of the back is olive; and the belly is filvery. 

STICKLEBACK, Firrren Spineb; the Gaftero- 
fteus Spinachia of Linnzeus. This fpecies is about 
fix inches long; the nofe is long and flender; the 
mouth is tubular; and theteeth are fmall. The 
fore part of the body is covered on each fide with 
a row of bony plates, forming a ridge; the body 


afterwards becomes very flender, and quadrangu- 


lar; between the head and dorfal fins there are 
fifteen {mall {pines ; the dorfal is placed oppofite 
the anal fin; the ventral fins are wanting; the 
tail is even at the extremity; the colour of the 


upper 
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tipper part is a deep brown; and the belly is 
white, : 
_ This fpecies inhabits the fea, and is never found 
in frefh waters. 

STINT; the Tringa Cinclus of Linnzus. A 
{mall bird which frequents the fea-fhores of many 


parts of England; apparently the fame with the’ 


Cinclus Prior of Aldrovandus, and the Alouette de 


Mer, or fea-lark, of the French, called by Pennant 


the Purre. 

This bird is fomewhat fmaller than the com- 
mon lark, and in fhape refembles the {maller 
{nipe. The beak is black, flender, and ftraight , 
the lees are of a dufky green colour ; the head, and 
the hind partof the neck, are afh-coloured, marked 
with dufky lines; a white ftroke divides the bill 
and eyes; the chin is white; the under fide of 
the neck is mottled with brown; and the back is 
of a brownifh afh-colour. The breaft and belly 
are white; the coverts of the wings and tail are 
dark brown; edged with light afh-colour or white ; 
the greater coverts are dufky tipt with white; the 
upper parts of the quill-feathers are dufky, the 
lower white ; the two middle feathers of the tail are 
dufky; and the reft of a pale afh-colour, fringed 
with white. 

Thefe birds refort to our coafts in prodigious 
flocks during the winter feafon, and in their flight 
perform a number of evolutions with great regu- 
larity. They leave our fhores in the fpring, and 
retire to fome unknown place, for the purpofe of 
breeding. They were formerly much efteemed 
at the tables of the voluptuous. 

STIP VISCH. A Dutch appellation for an 
Eaft Indian fifth with two dorfal fins, the anterior 
of which is prickly. It’s fkin is fpotted; and it’s 
flefh is very delicate and well-tafted. 

STOAT. A name bv which fome naturalifts 
exprefs the ermine, the Muftela Erminea of Lin- 
nzus. See ERMINE. 

STOCK-DOVE. See Piczron. 

STOCKER. A German appellation for the 
faurus of the ancient, and the trachurus of modern 
naturalifts. It is a fpecies of fcomber, well 
known in England by the name of the horfe- 
mackerel. See MackeEREL. 

STOMATIA. A genus of fhell-fith, fre- 
quently confounded with the haliotis, or ear-fhell. 

The thell of the Stomatia is formed of one piece ; 
and is of a depreffed flat figure, without any per- 
forations in any part of it’s furface. It’s mouth 
is the moft patent of all the univalve fhells, the 
limpet only excepted. 

There are feveral fpecies of this genus, which 
are borrowed from Hill’s diftribution. 

STOMPNEUSEN. An African fifh, caught 
near the Cape of Good Hope; fo called from the 
fore part of the head being flat. The fcales are 
large, and of a purple colour; the eyes are full; 
and the teeth are round and fharp. 

STONE-CHATTER;; the Motacilla Rubi- 
colaof Linnzeus; called alfothe Rubetra and Muf- 
cicapia; and in fome places the Stone-Smich, and 
Moor-Titling. 

This bird is common on heaths and gorfy 
erounds in fummer; and during winter takes up 
it’s refidence in marfhes, and other damp places ; 
but never quits the ifland. It is a reftlefs and 
noify creature, frequently perching on fome buth, 
and chattering inceffantly. The head, neck, and 
throat, are black, but on both fides of the latter 
there is a white bar; the plumage on the back is 
edged with tawny; the lower part of the back, 
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jutt above the rump, is white; the end and exte= 


rior fide of the two outmoft feathers of the tail are 
of a pale ruft-colour, and the reft are black. The 
breaft is of a deep reddith yellow colour; the belly 
is of a lighter hte; the quill-feathers are dufky; 
edged with pale red; thofe next the body are 
marked with a white fpot near their bottoms; and 
the coverts of the wings are adorned with another. 
The head of the female is ferruginous, {potted 
with black ; and the colours in general are lef 
vivid. In both fexes, the legs are black. 

STONE CURLEW. An Englith appella- 
tion for the Charadrius Gédicnemus of Linnzus ; 
the Thick-Kneed of Pennant. See Tuicx- 
KONERDS! aa 

STONE-SMICH. A provincial appellation 
for that {pecies of the oenanthe more ufually de- 
nominated the Stone-Chatter. See Srone-Cuat- 
TER. 

STONE-SUCKER. See Perromyzon. 

STOPPAROLD. A bird of the alauda kind, 
deferibed by Aldrovandus ; and fuppofed by Ray 
to be the fame with the Spipoletta, or Tordino, of 
the Venetians. It is fynonymous with the MuG- 
capa Grifola of Linnezus. See Fry-Carcuer. 

STORK. A bird of the heron kind; of which 
there are feveral fpecies, or rather varieties, asthe 
principal difference is in colour. 

Stork, Common ; the Ardea Ciconiaof Lin- 
neus. This bird is larger than the common he- 
ron, but it’s neck is fhorter and thicker. It’s 
head, neck, breaft, and belly, are white; it’s eyes 
lids are naked; it’s rump, and the exterior fea- 
thers of it’s wings, are black; it’s tail is white ; 
it’s beak is long, and reddith ; and it’s legs are of 
the fame colour. 

On a tranfient view, the Stork might be con- 
founded with the crane. It is of the fame fize; 
and has the fame conformation as to the bill, neck, 
legs, and body ; but it is rather more corpulent. 
The Stork, however, poffefles diftinGions in it’s 
manners by which it 1s eafily difcriminated from 
the crane. ‘The latter has a loud piercing voice ; 
the former is filent, and makes no other noife 
than what is produced from the clacking of it’s 
under chap againft the upper. The crane feeds 
chiefly on vegetables and grain; the Stork preys 
entirely on frogs, fifhes, birds, and ferpents. The 
crane carefully avoids cities, towns, and other po-- 
pulous places; the Stork lives always either in or 
near them. And, laftly, the crane lays but two 
eggs; whereas the Stork generally lays four. 

' Storks are birds of paflage; but it is difficule 
to determine whence they come, or whither they 
go. When about to leave Europe, they affemble 
together on fome particular day, and never leave 
one of their company behind them. They take 
their fight during the night; which is probably 
the reafon why their courfe has never been afcer- 
tained. “They generally return to Europe abour 
the middle of March, and make their nefts on the. 
tops of chimnies and houfes, as well as in high 
trees. They are a whole month in hatching ; 
and, when their young are excluded, they fhew a 
particular concern for their fafety. 

As the food of thefe birds confifts in a creat 
meafure of frogs and ferpents, it need not appear 
furprifing that different nations have paid them a 
fpecies of veneration. The Dutch are very foli- 
citous for the prefervation of the Stork, in every 
part of their republic. This bird feems to have 
taken refuge among their towns. It builds on 


‘the tops of their houfes without the leaft molefta- 


tion; 
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tion; and is feen refting familiarly in their {treets, 
where itis protected as well by the laws as the pre- 
judices of that people. They have even adopted 
‘the idea that it will live only in a republic; and 
the ftory of it’s filial piety, firft propagated of the 
crane, though without foundation, has in part been 
afcribed to the Stork. But it is not in republics 
alone that the Stork is known to refide, as there 
are few towns on the Continent in low, marfhy 
fituations, that have not this bird as an inmate 
among them. 

The Stork appears to be a general favourite 
among the moderns; but the ancient Egyptians 
catried their regard to it even to adoration. ‘Vhis 
enlightened people, who worfhipped the Deity in 
his creatures, paid divine honours to the ibis, as 
is univerfally known; and it has been ufually fup- 
pofed that the ancient ibis was the fame with that 
which at prefent goes by the fame name, a bird of 
the Stork kind, about the fize of the curlew, en- 
tirely black, with a ftrong bill, terminating in a 
fharp point, for the better feizing it’s prey, namely, 
locufts, ferpents, and caterpillars. 

But however beneficial the modern ibis may 
have been in ridding Egypt of the vermin and 
venomous animals with which it 1s infefted, it is 
queftionable whether this be the fame ibis to 
which the ancients paid their adoration. Maillet, 
the French conful at Cairo, obferves, that it is 
very difficult to determine with certainty what 
bird the ancient ibis was, becaufe there are cranes, 
Storks, hawks, kites, and falcons, which are all 
equally inimical to ferpents. He adds, that in 
the month of May, when the winds begin to blow 
from the internal parts of Africa, feveral forts of 
birds defcend from Upper Egypt, from whence 
they are driven by the heavy rains in fearch of 
more commodious habitations; and that then they 
render this country fuch fignal fervices. 

Nor does the figure of this bird, hieroglyphi- 
cally reprefented by the Egyptians in their fculp- 
tures, fufficiently mark it to make the dittinétion 
obvious. Befides, the modern ibis is not pecu- 
liar to Egypt, as it is to be feen there only at par- 
ticular feafons; whereas Pliny informs us that this 
bird never migrated to any other part of the 
world. It is therefore conjectured, with moft ap- 
pearance of probability, that the true ibis is a 
bird of the vulture kind, called by fome the Ca- 
pon of Pharaoh. 

The white Stork is fometimes feen on the Eng- 
lifh coafts; but it never breeds in this ifland. 

Stork, Brack; the Ardea Niger of Linnzus. 
This is the modern ibis of Egypt. It is fome- 
what fmaller than the white Stork: the head, 
neck, back, and wings, are black, witha greenifh 
caft; the eye-lids are naked; the breaft, belly, and 
fides, are white; and the beak and legs are green. 

Stork, American. This bird 1s of the fhape 
and fize of the common Stork, and partly of the 
fame colour. The feet are red; and the tail is 
fhort and white. The head, neck, and whole 
body, are covered with a fnow-white plumage, as 
are alfo the wings at their beginnings; but near 
the back they are black, with a thining greenith 
glofs. The bill, from the bafe to the middle 
part, is of a greenifh yellow hue; but the remain- 
der is of a blueifh afh. It {naps with it’s bill like 
the common Stork. 

STORM FINK, or LITYFLE PETREL,; 
the Porcellaria Pelagica of Linneus. This bird 
is fomewhat larger than the common {parrow; and 
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entirely black, except the coverts of the tail and 
the vent-feathers, which are white. The bill is 
hooked at the extremity; the noftrils are tubular; 
and the legs are long and flender. It poffeffes 
the fame faculty of fpouting oil from it’s bill as 
the other fpecies of Petrels; and fkims along the 
furface of the water with remarkable rapidity. 

When large flocks of thefe birds make their ap- 
pearance, the mariners prepare againft a ftorm, 
which they know by experience is never far off. 

STRAPAZINO. An Italian appellation for 
a bird of the wheat-ear kind, with a white rump 
and tail, and a brownifh yellow head and back. 
It’s wings are variegated with black and yellow; 
it’s beak is of a brownifh yellow colour; and it’s 
throat, breaft, and belly, are of a yellowith white. 

STREPSICEROS. An appellation given by 
Ray to the Cretan fheep. See SuHezp. 

STRILLOZZO. A name by which the Ita- 
lians exprefs the emberiza alba, or bunting. How- 
ever, fome are of opinion that the Strillozzo fpe- 
cifically differs from our bunting. 

STRIVALE. An appellation given by fome 
ichthyologiits to the aper, or boar-fith. 

STRIX. A claffical name for the fcreech- 
owl. See OwL. 

STROMBUS. A genus of fhells nearly allied 
to the buccina, and called turbo by the generality 
of conchologifts. 

In the Linnzan fyftem, the Strombus is a ge- 
nus of the teftacea order of worms: the characters 
of which are; the inclofed animal is a flug; the 
fhell is univalve and fpiral; the opening is much 
dilated; and the lip expanded, and terminating in 
a groove. Linnzus enumerates twenty-three fpe- 
cles. 

Pennant mentions only one fpecies, viz. the 
pes pelicani, or cormorant’s foot, found on the 
Britifh fhores. 

STROMLINGUS. An appellation given by 
fome ichthyologifts to the aras of the Greeks, 
which appears to be fynonymous with our com- 
mon herring. 

STRUNTJAGGER. A name by which fome 
ornithologifts exprefs the Arétic-bird, or Larus 
Parafiticus of Linnaeus. It is a fpecies of gull 
abounding in the Hebrides and Orkneys, with 
a dufky hooked bill, and narrow noftrils. In the 
male, the crown of the head is black; the back, 
wings, and tail, are dufky; the hind part of the 
neck and the lower fide of the body are white; 
the tail is compofed of twelve feathers; and the 
legs are black, fmall, and fcaly. The female is 
entirely brown. 

Thefe birds purfue the leffer gulls till they mute 
through fear; when darting after their excrements, 
they catch them before they reach the water; and 
hence are fometimes called dung-hunters. 

STRUTHIO. See Ostricu. 

STRUTHIOPTERI. A term by which fome 
writers on the infect clafs exprefs a feries of flies, 
which never feed on flefh, but are always found 
on flowers and the leaves of plants. There are 
feveral {pecies of this kind; and in general they 
are early flies, appearing in the vernal feafon. 

STURGEON; the Accipenfer Sturio of Lin- 
nus. This fifh belongs to that clafs which fome 
ichthyologifts term anadromi, from it’s fpending 
part of it’s time in the fea, and part inrivers, It 
grows fometimes to the prodigious fize of eigh- 
teen feet; and to the weight of five hundred 
pounds ; but feldom attains that magnitude in our 
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rivers. The nofe is long, flender, and pointed; 
the eyes are fmall; the noftrils are placed near 
them; and chere are four cirri in the lower part of 
the nofe. The mouth, which is placed far be- 
neath, is fmall, deftitute of teeth, and unfupported 
with maxille; fo that the mouth of a dead fith is 
always open, but when alive opened or clofed at 
pleafure by means of certain mufcles. The body 
is long, pentagonal, and covered swith five rows of 
large bony tubercles; the whole under-fide of the 
fith is flat; on the back, near the tail, there is a 
fingle fin; and there are alfo two pectoral, two 
ventral, and one anal fin. The tail is bifurcated, 
the upper part being much longer than the under. 
The upper part of the body is of a dirty olive-co- 
lour; the lower part is filvery; and the middle of 
the tubercles are white. 

Sturgeons vifit every country of Europe at dif- 
ferent feafons. They annually afcend the largeft 
rivers, in order to {pawn; and propagate in amaz- 
ing numbers. The inhabitants along the banks 
of the Po, the Danube, and the Wolga, make 
great profits of their yearly incurfions up thefe 
refpective ftreams, and have their nets prepared 
for their reception. Sturgeons are alfo daily ex- 
pofed to fale in the markets of Rome and Venice; 
and are known to abound in the Mediterranean 
fea. Yet thofe fifh which keep entirely either in 
falt or frefh water, are comparatively fmall. When 
the Sturgeon enjoys the viciffitude of frefh and falt 
water, it is then that it acquires an immenfe mag- 
nitude. 

Thefe much-efteemed fith frequently vifit Eng- 
Jand. They are often accidentally taken in our 
rivers in falmon-nets; and particularly in fuch 
fituations as are not very remote from the fea. 
The lareeft one perhaps ever caught in Great Bri- 
tain, was taken in the Efke, (where they are fre- 
quently found) which weighed four hundred and 
fixty pounds, 

North America alfo abounds with Sturgeons. 
During the months of May, June, and July, the 
rivers of that continent fupply them in great abun- 
dance. They are then feen fporting in the water, 
and leaping to a confiderable height above it’s 
furface. When they fall again on their fides, the 
concuffion is fo violent, that the noife, during fe- 
rene weather, 1s heard at the diftance of feveral 
miles. 

But Sturgeons are by far the moft plentiful in 
the lakes of Frifchehaff and Curifchaff, near the 
city of Pillau. In thofe rivers alfo that empty 
themfelves into the Euxine Sea, thefe fifth are 
caught in great numbers, particularly at the 
mouth of the Don. At each of thefe places the 
fifhermen regularly expect their arrival from the 
fea, and have their nets and falt in readineis for 
their reception. 

As the Sturgeon poffeffes no voracious quali- 
ties, it is never caught by a bait in the ordinary 
way of fifhing, but always by means of the net. 
From the defcription already given of it’s mouth, 
it is not.to be fuppofed that it would fwallow any 
hook capable of detaining fo large a bulk, and 
fuch an excellent fwimmer. In faét, it never at- 
tempts to feize any of the finny tribe, but finds 
it’s fubfiftence at the bottom of the ocean, confift- 
ing principally of infects and marine plants. 
trom this circumftance of grovelling at the bot- 
tom, it’s name feems to be derived; the German 
word Stoeren fignifying, to wallow in the mud. 
Uhat it feeds on no large animals, is fufficiently 
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obvious to thofe who have diffeéted it: for, on 
cutting it open, nothing is found in it’s ftomach 
but a flimy fubftance; whence fome have been 
induced to believe that it fubfifts entirely on air 
and water. 

Nor is the Sturgeon more temperate in it’s ap- 
petites than timid init’s nature. It would be al- 
moft impoffible to catch it, did not it’s natural 
defire of propagation induce it to incur a variety 
of dangers. The fmalleft fifh is fufficient to ter- 
rify a fhoal of Sturgeons; for, being unprovided 
with any weapons of defence, they rely folely on 
their fwiftnefs and circumfpection. Like all other 
animals of harmlefs difpofitions, they are grega- 
rious; affembling rather for the purpofes of plea- 
fure than from any hope of mutual protection. 
Gefner afferts, that they are even delighted with 
founds of various kinds; and that he has feen them 
fhoal together at the found of a trumpet. . 

The ufual time (as already obferved) for the 
Sturgeon to afcend rivers, in order to depofit it’s 
fpawn, is about the beginning of fummer, when 
the fifhermen of moft large rivers make a regular 
preparation for it’s reception. At Pillau in par- 
ticular, the fhores are formed into diftricts, and al- 
lotted to companies of fifhermen; fome of which 
are rented for about three hundred pounds fterling 
a year. The net in which the Sturgeon is caught 
is conftructed with finall cord, and placed acrofs 
the mouth of the river; but in fuch a direétion, 
that whether the tide ebbs or flows, the pouch of 
the net goes with the ftream. The Sturgeon thus 
caught, while in the water, 1s one of the moft 
powerful of the finny tribe, and often tears the 
net to pieces that enclofes it; but, the inftant it’s 
head is raifed above water, al] it’s activity and 
ftrength ceafes; it then proves a lifelefs, fpiritlefs 
lump ; and tamely fuffers itfelf to be dragged on 
fhore. It has, however, been judged expedient to- 
draw this fifh gently to land; for, when ftimu- 
lated by any unneceffary violence, the legs of the 
fifhermen are fometimes broken by a fingle flounce 
of it’s tail. The moft expert fifhers, therefore, 
when they have dragged it to the brink, keep it’s 
head ftill elevated, which prevents it from doing 
any mifchief with the hinder part of it’s body: 
others, by a noofe, faften the head and tail toge- 
ther; and thus, without immediately difpatching 
it, carry itto market, fhould one happen to be at 
no great diftance; or keep it till their number is. 
compleated for exportation. 

The fleth of the Sturgeon, when pickled, forms 
a well-known delicacy at the tables of the great 
throughout Europe; and in England it is more 
prized than in thofe countries where it is oftener 
caught. Fifhermen have two different methods. 
of preparing it. The one ts by cutting it longi- 
tudinally into flips; which being falted, are fuf- 
pended in the fun, in order.to dry: the fifh, thus 
prepared, is fold in all the countries of the Le- 
vant, and fupplies the want of better provifion. 
The other method, which is ufually praétifed in 
Holland, and along the fhores of the Baltic, is 
that of cutting the Sturgeon tranfverfely into fhort 
pieces, and pickling them in fmall barrels. This 
is the fort ufually fold in England; and of which 
great quantities came from the North, till the im- 
portation of it from North America was encou- 
raged. 

The roes of thefe fifth form a very lucrative 
branch of trade, under the name of caviar. This 
valued compofition is formed of the roes of all 
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kinds of Sturgeon, and in moft European coun- 
tries is extremely admired. In England, indeed, 
it is now feldom feen at the tables of the polite or 
the luxurious; but, among the Turks, the Greeks, 
and the Venetians, it is {till a confiderable mer- 
chandize. 

Caviar fometimes refembles foft foap in confif- 
tence; but it is of abrown uniform colour; and is 
eaten, as cheefe, with bread. It is made in the 
fubfequent manner—The fpawn is taken out of 
the fifth; and the fmall connecting membrane be- 
ing feparated from it, they wafh it in vinegar, and 
afterward fpread it onatabletodry. They then 
put it into a veffel with falt, breaking the fpawn 
with their hands, not with a peftle. This done, 
they put it into a canvas bag, permitting the li- 
quor to drain from it. Laftly, they rub it in a 
tub that has holes in it’s bottom, fo that every 
drop of moifture may be evacuated ; and after- 
wards prefs it down, and cover it up clofe for 
ufe. 

It is evident that the Sturgeon was known to 
the ancients ; for the Onifkos of Dorion, as quoted 
by Athenzus, entirely agrees with this fifh: but 
whether the Accipenfer of Pliny and Ovid is fy- 
nonymous with the Sturgeon, is a matter not ea- 
fily determined. Both thefe writers reprefent it 
as a foreign fifh; though it is well known to be 
found in the Mediterranean, and even in the 
rnouth of the Tiber, at certain feafons. 

The manner of the Sturgeon’s breeding is an 
exception among cartilaginous fifhes; being, 
like the bony fifh, ovivarous, and fpawning in 
winter. 

STURNUS. See Stariine. 

SUBBUTEO. A term by which fome orni- 
thologifts exprefs that fpecies of hawk commonly 
denominated the ring-tail ; the male of which has 
been fuppofed to be the hen-harrier. It is alfo 
called pygargus accipiter. 

SUCKER. An appellation fometimes given 
to the remora. 

SUCKER. A name for the cyclopterus, of 
which there are feveral varieties. The diftin- 
guifhing characters of this kind are ; that the body 

-3g thick, and the back arched; that the ventral 
fins are united; and that there are four branchio- 
{tegous rays. 

Sucker, Common, or Lump-Fisu; the Cy- 
clopterus Lumpus of Linnzus. This curious fifh 
is about feven pounds weight, and nineteen in- 
ches long. The fhape of the body refembles that 
of the bream, being deep, and very thick; the 
back is fharp and elevated; and the belly is de- 
prefled. ‘The irides are of ared colour; the lips, 
mouth, and tongue, are of a deeper red; the jaws 
are lined with innumerable minute teeth ; and the 
tongue is very thick. A row of large bony tu- 
bercles extends along the ridge of the back ; from 
above the eye to within a fmall {pace of the tail, 
there is another row ; beneath that a third, com- 
mencing at the gills; and on each fide of the 
belly there is a fourth row, confifting of five tu- 
bercles like the other. The whole fkin is befet 
with fmall tubercles. On the upper part of the 
back there is a thick ridge, which has improperly 
been called a fin, being deftitute of fpines; be- 
neath that is placed the dorfal fin, of a brownith 
hue, reaching nearly to the tail; and onthe belly, 
exactly oppofite, there is another of the fame form. 
The belly is of a bright crimfon:colour ; the pec- 
toral fins are large and broad, almoft uniting at 
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their bafes; and beneath thefe is the member by 
which it adheres to the rocks. This confifts of 
an oval aperture, furrounded with a flefhy muf- 
cular and obrufe foft fubftance, edged with finall 
threaded appendages, which concur as fo many 
clafpers. By means of this apparatus the animal 
adheres with amazing power to whatever itpleafes. 
As a proof of it’s tenacity, a fifh of this fpecies, 
juft caught, and thrown into a pail of water, has 
been known to fix itfelf fo firmly to the bottom, 
as not to be difengaged from it’s hold, though 
lifted by the tail, together with the veffel and wa- 
ter over it. 

Thefe fifh are very plentiful, during the fpring 
quarter, on the coaft of Sutherland, near the Ord 
of Caithnefs. The feals, which fwarm at the bot- 
tom, prey greatly on them, leaving their fkins 
pretty entire, numbers of which float afhore every 
feafon. It is eafy to diftinguifh thofe fituations 
where {feals are devouring Suckers, or any other 
unctuous fifhes, by the fmoothnefs of the water 
immediately over the fpot, occafioned by the 
great quantity of oil difcharged from their bodies. 

During the months of April and May, prodi- 
gious numbers of thefe fith are feen in the Green- 
land feas, to which they refort in order to fpawn. 
Their roes are remarkably large; and on thefe the 
Greenlanders, after boiling them to a pulp, make 
a hearty meal. Their flefh likewife is extremely 
fat; which proves a powerful recommendation to 
the natives, who admire all oily food. | 

The Sucker is fometimes eaten in England, 
when ftewed like carp; but it is neither firm nor 
well-tafted. 

Sucker, Unctuovs; the Cyclopterus Liparis 
of Linnzus. This fifh is alfo called the fea- 
fnail, from the foft and unctuous texture of it’s 
body, refembling that of the land-fnail. It is al- 
moft tranfparent, and eafily diffolves and melts 
away. It is generally found near the mouths of 
large rivers. The length is five inches; and the 
fhape of the body is round, but compreffed fide- 
ways near the tail. The colour, when frefh taken, 
is a pale brown, fometimes finely ftreaked with a 
darker hue. The belly is white, and very pro- 
tuberant; the head is large, thick, and round; 
and the mouth 1s deftitute of teeth, but the rough- 
nefs of the jaws fupplies their place. The orifice 
of the gills is very fmall; and the eyes are like- 
wife fmall. The branchioftegous rays are fix in 
number; and the pectoral fins, which are broad, 
thin, and tranfparent, almoft unite under the 
throat. The firft ray next the throat is very long, 
extending far beyond the reft; and is as fine as a 
hair. Over the bafe of each there is a fort of 
operculum, or lid, terminating in a point, which 
is capable of being raifed or depreffed at pleafure. 
Behind the head rifes the dorfal fin, extending 
quite to the end of the tail; and the ventral fin be- 
gins at the anus, and unites with the other at the 
tail. 

Beneath the throat of this fifh there is a round 
depreffion of a whitifh colour, like the mark of a 
feal, furrounded with twelve fmall pale yellow tu- 
bera; by means of which it is probable the Unc- 
tuous Sucker adheres to ftones, like the other fpe- 
cles. 

Sucker, Jura. This fpecies is fometimes 
found on the Cornifh coaft, but more frequently 
near the ifle of Jura. It’s length is about four 
inches. The fkin is without fcales, flippery, and 
of a dufky colour; the body is taper; the nofe 

grows 
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grows more flender from the head, and is rounded 
dt the extremity. The ventral fins have four 
rays; and are joined by an intervening membrane 
with a fimilar depreffion, by means of which appa- 
ratus it adheres to ftones and rocks. 

Sucker, BimacuLaTep. This is a new fpe- 
cies, which was difcovered near Weymouth, and 
defcribed by Pennant. The head is flat and tu- 
mid on each fide; the body is taper; and the pec- 
toral fins are placed unufually high. It has only 
one dorfal fin, placed near the tail; and the tail 
ivelf is even at the extremity. The colour of the 
head and body is a fine pink; that of the fins is 
whitifh; and on each fide of the belly there is a 
round black fpot. 

Sucker, Stone. The Englifh appellation for 
a genus of fifh, more ufually denominated Petro- 
myzon. See PeTRomyzon. 

SUCKER, GOAT. A genus of the order of 
pafferes in the Linnzean fyftem. It’s characters 
are thefe: the beak is lightly hooked, very f{mall, 
fubulated, and fluted at the bafe; the mouth is 
very wide, with feveral {tiff briftles on the edge 
of the upper part; and the tongue is acute and en- 
tire. Linnaus enumerates two fpecies, the Eu- 
ropean and American. In fome of it’s characters, 
this genus bears a ftrong affinity to the fwallow 
tribe; and hence Klein has ranked the common 
Goat-Sucker arnong fwallows, calling it the fwal- 
low with an undivided tail. See Cuurn Ow, 

SUDIS; the Efox Sphyrana of Linnzeus. A 
name by which many ichthyologifts exprefs the 
fea-pike, or lucius marinus. This fifh in fome 
degree refembles the common river-pike, except 
that it is thinner in proportion to it’s length, ap- 
proaching in that particular to the acus, or to- 
bacco-pipe fifh. The fcales are fmall; the nofe 
is long and conical; and the under jaw, which 
projeéis a confiderable way beyond the upper, 
terminates inafharp point. The tongue is large, 
narrow, and armed with fmall fharp teeth; each of 
the jaws is furnifhed with a fingle row of large 
and fharp teeth; in the middle of the lower jaw 
there is one tooth longer than the reft, which falls 
into a hollow in the upper jaw; and there are two 
dorfal fins, both deeply forked. 

This fith ufually meafures about ten or twelve 
inches in length; and it’s flefh is much admired. 
It is generally found in the Mediterranean, where 
it fwims in large fhoals. 

SUETA. An appellation by which Bello- 
nius and fome other ichthyologifts exprefs the na- 
fus; a fpecies of cyprinus, according to the Lin- 
nzan and Artedian fyftems; and diftinguifhed by 
the name of the cyprinus nafus, with the fnout 
ftanding prominent, in form of a human nofe, and 
with fourteen rays in the pinna ani. 

SUKOTYRO. An obfcure Chinefe animal, 
with very large horns, appearing to be the fame 
with the carnivorous. bull of Pliny and the an- 
cients. It is faid to be about the fize of a large 
ox; it’s head is fhaped like that ofa hog; it’s ears 
are long and hairy; and it’s tail is bufhy. On 
one fide of the head, near the eyes, it has a large 
horn, refembling the ivory tufk of the elephant, 
but not quite fo thick. Nuieuhoff, who gives this 
account, adds, that it is rarely caught; and that it 
feeds on grafs; but this obfervation may poffibly 
have been made without foundation. 

However, all that we know of this animal is 
eathered from a pair of horns, of an enormous 
fize, formerly in the poffeflion of Sir Hans Sloane, 
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and of which he tranfmitted an account to the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
The captain of an Eaft India fhip, on feeing 


thefe horns, afiured Sir Hans, that they belonged © 


toa large fpecies of bull in the Eait, which he had 
feen, and which, by his account, feemed to be the 
fame with the creature juft mentioned, as de- 
{cribed by the ancients; but as none of the mo- 
dern naturalifts have feen it, they in general con- 
fider it as a doubtful animal. 

SULA. An appellation given by fome orni- 
thologifts to a diftinct fpecies of the web-footed 
aquatic fowl], appearing to be fynonymous with 
the Soland goofe, or anfer bafanus. 

SUMMER FLY. This infect has a promi- 
nent palate; with two feelers on each fide, twice 
as long as the body; and blueifh black wings. 


The body is oblong, and of a dufky brown hue; 


but the legs are of a dufky ereyith black. While 
in the worm ftate, it may frequently be feen at the 
bottom of clear brooks, hid in a cafe of ftraw; 
and, when transformed into a Fly, it quits the wa- 
ter, and flutters about it’s original place. Mou- 
fet mentions one {pecies with four wings, of a 
brown colour; it’s body oblong; it’s tail forked; 
and it’s feelers fhort. However, there are a va- 
riety of fpecies belonging to this kind; which 
leaves fufficient room for curious enquirers to in- 
creafe the catalogue. 

SUMMER TEAL. An appellation by which 
fome authors exprefs the fmalleft of all the duck 
kind; called Anas Circias by Gefner. 


SUN-FISH. The Tetraodon Mola of Lin- 


neus. In the Artedian fyftem, this is a fpecies 
of oftracion; and in all refpects is a very fingular 
creature. It’s body is broad and fhort; and it’s 
hinder extremity is terminated by a circular fin, 
which ferves it for a tail; fo that it appears like 
the head of a large fifh feparated from it’s body. 
It is frequently two feet in length; and fometimes 
much exceeds that fize, growing even to two hun- 
dred weight. It is deftitute of fcales; but is co- 
vered with a hard, harfh, rough fkin. It’s back 
is black; it’s belly is white; it’s fides are of an in- 
termediate colour between both; and it’s back 
and belly terminate in a narrow edge. The 
mouth of this fifh is very fmall in proportion to 
it’s fize; and, when open, exhibits a circular ap- 
pearance. The jaws are hard, and edged like a 
knife within: externally, they are very rough, as 
if befet with feveral rows of fmall teeth. The 
head does not in the leaft project from the reft of 
the body; the eyes are very fmall; and the gills 
confift of only two elliptic holes, covered with 
their proper membranes. 

The flefh of this animal is very foft; all it’s 
bones are griftly and tender; and the fkin, which 
adheres very firmly to the flefh, is feparated with 
difficulty. 
and fometimes in the Britifh feas. 


Pennant has defcribed the Sun-Fifh of Mount 


Bay, in Cornwall, under the appellation of the ob- 
long drodon. In form, he fays, it refembles the 
bream, or fome deep fifh cut off in the middle: 
the mouth, which is very minute, contains in each 
jaw two broad teeth with fharp edges; the eyes 
are fmall, having before each a femilunar aper- 
ture; the pectoral fins are alfo very fmall, and 
placed behind them; the dorfal and anal fins are 
fituated at the extremity of the body; and the 
tail, which is narrow, occupies all that abrupt 
fpace between thofe two fins. The colour of the 

back 


It is caught in the Mediterranean, 
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back is dufky and dappled; the belly is filvery; 
and between the eyes and the pectoral fins there 
are ftreaks pointing downwards. The fkin is 
defticute of fcales; and the flefh is uncommonly 
rank. 

Care, fays Pennant, muft be taken not to con- 
found this with the Sun-Fifh of the Irifh, which 

-in all refpects differs from it. The former, or 
Tetraodon Mola of Linnzeus, which this inge- 
nious naturalift calls the fhort drodon, differs 
from the other in being fhorter and deeper; the 
back and anal fins are higher; and the aperture 
of the gills is not femilunar, but oval. 

One of thefe fifh, which weighed five hundred 
pounds, was taken, about fifty years ago, near 
Plymouth; and, on boiling a piece of it, in order 
to try how it would talte, it was found to be en- 
tirely converted, in the fpace of a few minutes, 
into a periect jelly. This jelly, in colour and 
confiftence, refembled boiled ftarch when cold, 
and had very little of a fifhy favour, but rather 
an agreeable tafte: it tuck firmly to the lips and 
fingers, appearing remarkably glutinous; and as it 
is certain the ancients had no other glue than that 
made from fith, this jelly was tried, as to it’s ftick- 
ing quality, both on leather and paper, and was 
found to anfwer as well as common pafte; but, 
by fome overfight, it’s adhefive qualities were not 
tried on wood. 

It is probable, however, that a true ichthyo- 
colla might be prepared by boiling down this 
jelly; and, when an opportunity occurred, which 
is hy no means frequent in this country, it would 
certainly be worth while to make the experiment. 

SURMULLET; the Mullus Cirris Geminis 
of Linneus. This fifh was highly valued by the 
Roman epicures, as may be fufficiently gathered 
from both Horace and Juvenal, who inveigh 
acamft the luxury and extravagance of the age tn 
which they refpectively lived. It refembles the 
mullus barbatus in many refpects; but differs 
from it in being twice as big, and often caught 
of the length of twelve or fourteen inches. The 
fins are yellowifh, having a flight blufh of red 
mixed with that colour; the fcales are large, 
broad, thick, and very firmly united to the flefh; 
and it has alfo three or four ftraight yellow lines, 
running down it’s fides, parallel with each other. 
It is caught in the Mediterranean and Britifh feas, 
efpeciaily on the Cornifh coafts; and is every 
where efteemed a great delicacy. 

Pennant gives this fifh the appellation of the 
Striped Surmullet ; but expreffes a doubt whether 
it is not a variety, as Gronovius apprehends, of 
the red Surmullet, or mullus barbatus. 

SURO. An appellation by which fome au- 
thors exprefs the trachurus; a fifh of the cuculus 

_kind, bearing 4 ftrong refemblance to the macka- 
rel in tafte and fhape. 

SUS: ‘See Hoc: 

SUS‘AGRESTIS.™ See Wirp Boar: 

SUS PISCIS. An appellation by which fome 
‘of the ancient Latinifts exprefs the caprifcus, or 
eoat-fith of the moderns. 

SWALLOW. A diftin@ genus of birds of 
the order of pafferes. The charaéteriftics are: 
that the beak is extremely {mal}, a little bending, 
pointed, and deprefied at the bafe; and that the 
opening of the mouth is extremely large. Ray 
givesthe fubfequent characters: the head is very 
large; the beak is very fhort; the mouth is very 
wide, and adapted for fwallowing large infects, 

Vou. II. : 
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which are it’s proper food; the tail is Iohe ahd 
forked; the eggs are white; and it is a bird of pai- 
fage. Linnaeus etlumeérates twelve fpecies: of 
which four are hativés of England; the hirunda 
domeftica, or hotife-{wallow; the hitundo agre{- 
tis, or martin; the hirtindo fiparia, or fand-mar- 
tin; and the hirufdo apus, called the black mar- 
tin, or {wift. 

The Swallow tribe may be all eafily diftin- 
guifhed by the widenefs of their mouths, which 
are always open when flying. They are equally 
remarkable for their fhort, fletider feet, and the 
immoderate length of their wings. 

The peculiar conformation of this tribe feems 
attended with a fimilar peculiarity of manners. 
Infects conftitute their fodd, which they always 
purfue flying: in fine weather, therefore, when 
thefe animalcules are moft likely to be abroad, 
Swallows are continually on the wing, purfuing 
their prey with amazing fwiftnefs and agility. 
The fmaller animals in general find their fatety in 
winding and turning when they endeavour to avoid 
the greater: thus the lark eludes the hawk, and 
man the crocodile. Infeéts on the wing endea- 
vour, in this manner, to avoid the Swallow. Bur 
Nature has admirably fitted this bird to puriue 
them through the fhorteft turnings: for, befides 
the uncommon length of it’s wings, it is provided 
with a long taiJ;-which, like a rudder, inftantly 
turns it in it’s moft rapid motions. 

When Spring begins to roufe the infeé tribe 
from their antiual ftaté of torpidity ; when the gnat 
and the beetle put off their earthly robes, and be- 
come denizens of the fky; the Swallow returns 
from it’s long migration beyond thé ocean. At 
firft, it feldom makes it’s appearance; and flies 
heavily and feebly; but, as the weather grows 
warmer, and the number of infeéts increafes, it 
acquires additional activity and ftrength. A rainy 
feafon, indeed, by repelling the infeéts, ftints the 
Swallow in it’s food; it is then obferved to fkim _ 
flowly along the furface of the ground, and fre- 
quently to reft after a flight of a few minutes: in 
general, however, it keeps on the wing, moving 
with extreme rapidity. When fair weather com- 
mences, the infect tribes feel the genial influence, 
and make bolder flights: the Swallows purfue 
them in their aerial journies, and often rife to im- 
perceptible heights in the purfuit. Of the ap- 
proach of foul weather, however, infeAs feem to 
have immediate intelligence; and, from the Swal- 
lows purfuing them near the earth, man is gene- 
rally apprized of the change that will fpeedily en- 
fue. 

Among naturalifts, three opinions have been 
formed and defended by their refpetive adherents 
with regard to the manner in which the Swallow 
tribes difpofe of themfelves after they have for- 
faken thofe countries which afforded them a refi- 
dence in fummer. Herodotus mentions one fpe- 
cies which refides in Egypt the whole year; Pro- 
fper Alpinus, in his Hiftory of Egypt, afferts the 
fame; and Mr. Loten, late governor of Ceylon, 
affirms that thofe of Java never migrate. Thefe 
excepted, every other kind we have heard of ob- 
ferves a periodical migration or retreat. The 
Swallows of Norway, North America, Kamt- 
{chatka, the temperate parts of Europe, of Aleppo, 
and Jamaica, all agree in this one particular; of 
which natural hiftorians furnifh us with the mott 
unquetftionable proofs. 

A. defect of infect food on the approach of win- 
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ter, in cold climates, appears to be a fufficient 
reafon for the Swallow tribes quitting them: but 
fince it is probable that the fame caufe does not 
fubfift in warm countties, recourfe fhould be had 
to fome other plaufible reafon for their difappear- 
ing. Of the three opinions propagated by natu- 
ralifts, the firft feerns to carry the greateft degree 
of probability along with it; namely, that they 
remove nearet the fun, where they can procure a 
continual fupply of their natural food, and a tem- 
perature of air adapted to their conftitutions, Mr. 
Adanfon has proved beyond contradi¢tion, that 
this is the cafe with refpeét to fome fpecies of 
American Swallows: they are often feen affem- 
bled in flocks innumerable, on churches, rocks, 
and trees, previous to their departure thence. 
And Mr. Collinfon proves their return here in 
equal numbers, by two curious experiments of 
undubitable credit; the one communicated to 
him by Mr. Wright, mafter of a fhip;- the other 
by Sir Charles Wager; who both defcribed what 
happened to each during their refpective voyages. 
Their accounts being virtually the fame, we fhall 
only adduce that of Sir Charles Wager. ‘ Re- 
turning, ‘ fays he, ‘ in the fpring of the year, as 
I came into foundings in our channel, a great 
flock of Swallows came and fettled on all my rig- 
ging; every rope was covered; they hung on 
one another, like a fwarm of beés; the decks and 
carvings were filled with them. They feemed 
almoft famifhed and fpent, and were only feathers 
and bones; but being recruited with a night’s 
reft, took their fightin the morning.’ This vaft 
faticue is an abfolute proof that their journey muft 
have been very long, confidering the amazing 
{wiftnefs of thefe birds: it is therefore probabie 
they had croffed the Atlantic Ocean, and were re- 
turning from the fhores of Senegal, or fome other 
parts of Africa. 

A gentleman named White, whofe veracity 
appears unqueftionable, in the year 1768 had an 
ocular proof of what may be reafonably fuppofed 
to amount to an actual migration of Swallows. 
Travelling very early, on the morning of Mi- 
chaelmas-day, near the fea-coaft; at the begin- 
ning of his journey he was furrounded by a thick 
fog; but, on a large wild heath, the mift began 
to break, and difcovered to him numberlefs cluf- 
ters of Swallows perched on the ftanding bufhes, 
as if they had roofted there. As foon as the fun 
burft out, they were inftantly on the wing; and, 
with an eafy and placid flight, directed their 
courfe towards the fea; after which only a few 
ftragglers were to be feen. 

This rendezvous of Swallows, about the fame 
time of the year, is obferved by Pennant to be 
very common on the willows in the iflets of the 
Thames; where, in lefs than half an hour, fifty 
dozen have been caught by torch-light. 

The fecond opinion has the fan¢tion of anti- 
quity for it’s fupport.. Ariftotle and Pliny think 
that Swallows do not remove to any great diftance 
from their fummer habitations, but repofe during 
winter in the hollows of rocks, and lofe their plu- 
mage at that period. Many ingenious gentle- 
men have adopted the former part of their opi- 
nion; and feveral te{timonies have lately been pro- 
duced that fome fpecies at leaft have been diico- 
vered in a torpid ftate. The honourable Mr. 
Daines Barrington, a few years ago, communi- 
cated the following faét to Mr. Pennant, on the 


bers of Swallows have been found in old dry watis; 
and fand-banks, near his lordfhip’s feat in Kait 
Lothian; not once only, but from year to year; 
and that, on being expofed to the warmth of a fire, 
they revived. This circumftance is confirmed 
by fimilar obfervations in different places of this 
kingdom, by perfons of whofe veracity it would 
be illiberal to doubt. 

The fubfequent account of fome Swallows on 
the Rhine, by Mr. Achard, was communicated 
by Mr. Peter Collinfon, and read before the Royal 
Society, in 1763. 

* In the latter end of March,’ favs Mr. Achard, 
‘ I took my paflage down the Rhine to Rorter- 
dam. AA little below Bafil, the fouth bank of the 
river was very high and fteep, of a fandy foil, 
fixty or eighty feet above the furface of the water. 

‘ I was furprifed at feeing, near the top of the 
cliff, fome boys, tied to ropes, hanging down, do- 
ing fomething. The fingularity of thofe adven- 
turous boys, and the bufinefs they fo daringly at- 
tempted, made us ftop our navigation to enquire 
into the meaning of it. The watermen told us, 
they were fearching the holes in the cliff for Swal- 
lows or martins, which took refuge in them, and 
lodged there all the winter, till warm weather, and 
then they came abroad again. 

‘ The boys, being let down by their comrades 
to the holes, put in a long rammer, with a fcrew 
at the end, fuch as is ufed to unload guns; and 
twifting it about, drewout the birds. Fora trifle 
I procured fome of them. When I firft had them, 
they feemed ftiff and lifelefs. I put one of them | 
in my bofom, between my {kin and fhirt; and 
laid another on a board, the fun fhining full and 
warm on it; and one or two of my companions 
did the like. 

‘ That in my bofom revived in about a quar- 
terof an hour. Feeling it move, I took it out to 
look at it, and faw it ftretch itfelf on my hand; 
but perceiving it not fufficiently come to itfelf, { 
put itinagain. In about another quarter, feeling 
it flutter pretty brifkly, L-took it out, and admired 
it. Being now perfectly recovered, before I was 
aware, it took flight: the covering of the boat 
prevented me from feeing whither it went. The 
bird on the board, though expofed to a full fun, 
yet, I prefume, from a chillnefs of the air, did not 
revive fo as to be able to fly.’ 

Such is Mr. Achard’s account; on which the 
following obfervations were made by Mr. Collin= 
fon. 

‘ What I collect from this gentleman’s rela- 
tion is, That it was the practice of the boys an- 
nually to take thefe birds, by their apparatus, and 
ready method of doing it; and the frequency of it 
was no remarkable thing tothe watermen. Next, 
it confirmed my former fentiments, that fome of 
this Swallow tribe go away, and fome ftay behind 
in thefe dormitories all the winter. If my friend 
had been particular as to the fpecies, it would 
have fettled that point.’ 

We cannot withhold our affent from the abeve 
circumftances, though feemingly contradictory to 
the common courfe of nature in refpeét to other 
birds: and muft therefore divide our belief refpect- 
ing thele two very different opinions; and con- 


clude that fome Swallows emigrate, while others 


take up their winter-quarters at home, 
The third notion would be too chimerical and 
unnatural to merit the leaft attention, were it not 


authority of the late Lord Belhaven—that num- | that fome of the learned have been credulous 


enough 
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‘enough to affert as fact what has the ftrongeft ap- 


pearance of impoffibility; we mean, the relation 
of Swallows paffing the winter under ice, at the 
‘bottoms of lakes, or lodged beneath the water of 
the fea at the foot of rocks. The firft who ftarted 
this romantic idea, was Olaus Magnus, archbifhop 
of Upfal, who gravely informs us, that thefe birds 
are often found in cluftered maffes at the bottoms 
of the Northern lakes, mouth to mouth, wing to 
wing, and foot to foot; and. that in autumn they 
creep down the reeds to thefe fubaqueous retreats : 
that when old fifhermen lay hold of fuch a mafs, 
they throw it again into the water; but when 
young inexperienced fifhers perceive one,. they 
place it near the fire; which indeed brings the ani- 
mals to the ule of their wings, but continues for 
a very fhort time, owing toa premature and forced 
revival, 

To prevent an implicit affent to an authority 
apparently fo refpectable, let it be remarked, that 
our pious bifhop does not feem deftitute of faith ; 
for, after having ftocked the bottoms of the lakes 
with birds, he ftores the clouds with mice, which 
fometimes fall in plentiful fhowers in Norway, as 
well as the neighbouring countries. 

Some of our countrymen have given credit to 
the fubmerfion of Swallows; and Klein, who 
ftrongly patronizes the doctrine, gives us the fol- 
lowing hiftory of their manner of retiring, which 
he learned from fome countrymen. They afferted, 
that Swallows fometimes affembled in numbers on 
a fingle reed, till it broke, and funk with them to 
the bottom; and that their immerfion was preluded 
by a dirge of a quarter of an hour’s length: that 
fome would unite in laying held of a ftraw with 
their bills, and fo plunge down in conjunction; 
and that others would form a large mafs, by cling- 
ing together with their feet, and fo commit them- 
felves to the deep. 

Such are the relations of thofe who are attached 
to this opinion; and though their own proofs are 
fairly ftated, the account can fcarcely fail of hav- 
ing arifible effect. The advocates for the im- 
merfion of Swallows afMien not the fmalleft reafon 
that can account for their being able to endure fo 
long a continuance under water, without being 
fufocated, or decaying, in an element fo unnatu- 
ral to birds of fuch a delicate frame. It is well 
known that the otter, the cormorant, and the 
grebes, foon perifh, if caught under ice, or en- 
tangled in nets: how then is it poffible that the 
Swallow, a bird which nature has in no refpect 
adapted for an aquatic life, fhould be able to con- 
tinue for months under water? and what vivifying 
principle can again recal it to exiftence? 

SwaLLow, Common, Called alfo the Houfe or 
Chimney Swallow; the Hirundo Ruftica of Lin- 
nus. This fpecies is diftinguifhed from all 
others by the extreme forkinefs of it’s tail, and a 
red {pot on the forehead and under the chin. The 
crown of the head, the upper part of the body, 
and the coverts of the wings, are black, gloffed 
-with a rich purplifh blue. The breaft and belly 
are white, tinged with red. ‘The tail is black; 


and the two middle feathers are plain, the others | 
being tranfverfely marked with a white fpot near | 


their extremities.. The tongue-is fhort, broad, 
and yellowifh; of which colour likewife is the pa- 
late; but the other parts of the mouth are black- 
ith. ‘The eyes are large; and the irides are hazel- 

_coloured, : . 
- This bird builds it’s neft on the tops of chim- 
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nies with great induftry and art; and lays five ct 
fix white eggs, fpeckled with red. It fometimes 
breeds twice a year: this happens when the parenc 
birds artive early, which is always regulated by 
the mildnefs of the feafon. Sometimes, however; 
it finds a difficulty in rearing.even a fingle neft, 
efpecially when the weather has been fevere, or 
the neft has met with any accident. 

~The Common Swallow arrives in Great Britain 
about twenty days before the other fpecies of the 
fame genus which vifits us; and it leaves us about 
the latter end of September. It has a pleafing 
note, which it puts forth in Auguft and Septem- 
ber, perching on the tops of houfes. 

SwaLLow, Cuinese; the Hirundo Efculenta 
of Linneus. This bird refembles the common 
Swallow in fhape; and during the feafon of incu- 
bation quits the inland parts of the country, and 
proceeds to the fea-fide, where it builds a very ex- 
traordinary kind of neft, reckoned one of the moft 
delicious viands in China. Thefe nefts, which 
are fometimes preferved after the manner of fweet- 
meats, and fent over to Europe as great curiofi- 
ties, are compofed of certain clammy, glutinous 
fubftances, collected from the furface of the fea; 
in which the Swallow lays it’s eggs, and produces 
it’s young. 

We have no particular defcription of thofe 
birds; but the Chinefe carry on a confiderable 
trade with their nefts in many parts of the Eaft 
Indies. They are each about the fize of a goofe 
egg; and of a fubftance refembling ifinglafs. Ic 
is cuftomary to diffolve one of them in broth, 
when it conftitutes a fauce preferable to any that 
can be produced. 

Swa.LLow, American; the Hirundo Ameri- 
canaof Linneus. According to Catefby, the top 
of the throat of this fpecies is of a brownifh blaclc 
colour; and the extremities of the tail-feathers are 
pointed. 

Thefe birds quit Virginia and Carolina, and 
return about the fame feafon of the year as the 
Englifh Swallows. Catefby fuppofes that they 
pafs to the fouthern regions on the approach of 
winter; and that they are properly denominated 
Brazilian Swallows. 

SwaL.ow, Sea; the Hirundo Marina, or Pra- 
tincola, of Linnzus. This is a large fpecies. 
The belly is entirely white; the head and back are 
of a dufky brown hue; the wings and tail are long 
and blackifh, but a little brownifh underneath; 
and the tail is forked. The beak is black and 
ftrong; and the mouth is very wide, and red 
within. A black line forms a kind of ring round 
the throat, paffing by the eyes to the ears; and 
the legs are of a reddifh lead-colour. 

SwatLow, Sza, 1s alfo an appellation by which 
fome authors exprefs the Sterna Hirundo of Lin- 
nus. 

SWALLOW, WATER. An appellation 
given by fome ornithologifts, though improperly, 
to the northern colymbus, more generally deno- 
minated the lumme. 

SWALLOW-FISH. A marine fith of the 
trigla kind, remarkable for the fize of it’s gill- 
fins. In Cornwall it obtains the appellation of 
the tub-fifh. See SappHrrine GuRNaRD. 

SWALLOW-FLY. An appellation by which 
fome authors exprefs the chelidonus, a fly very 
remarkable for the long continuance and rapidity 
of it’s flight. 

SWAN. A {pecies of the anas or duck kind 


im 


in the Linnean fyftem; of which there are two va- 
rieties, the wild and the tame Swan. 

Swan, Witp; the Anas Cygnus Ferus of Lin- 
neus. Thefe birds frequent our coafts in large 
flocks when the feverity of the winter drives them 
from the hyperborean regions; but we have not 
learnt whether they ever breed in Great Britain. 
We are informed by Martin, that in October they 
refort in great numbers to Lingay, one of the 
Hebrides, where they continue till March, and 
then fetire more northward to breed. Thefe, 
like moft other water-fowl, prefer for that purpofe 
thofe places which are leaft freqtiented by man- 
kind: the lakes and forefts of Lapland are there- 
fore filled, during the fummer feafon, with myriads 
of water-fowl, which in autumn return to us, and 
to other more hofpitable fhores. 

The Wild Swan is lefs than the tame by almoft 
one fourth part; the former weighing but fixteen 
pounds, the latter upwards of twenty. The tame 
Swan is entirely white; but the Wild Swan is of 
an afh-colour along the back, and on the tips of 
the wings; the eye-lids are bare and yellow; and 
the legs are dufky. Thecry of the Wild Swan is 
very loud, and may be heard at a great diftance; 
from which circumftance it fometimes receives the 
appellation of the hooper. 

Swan, Tame; the Anas Cygnus Manfuetus of 
Linneus. The Swan was confidered as a high 
delicacy among the ancients; but the goofe was 
abftained from as totally indigeftible. Modern 
manners, however, have inverted taftes as well as 
opinions: the goofe 1s now become the favourite 
of epicures; and the Swan is feldom brought to 
table, except for the purpofe of oftentation. 

The Swan is the largeft of Britifh birds. It is 
diftinguifhed from the wild breed by it’s fize, 
_ which is much larger; and by it’s bill, which in 
the tame bird is red, and the tip and fide are 
black. A callous knob projetts over the bafe of 
the upper chap. In old birds, the whole plumage 
is white; but in young ones, afh-coloured; and 
the legs are dufky. 

This bird lays feven or eight white eggs, which 
it is nearly two months in hatching, It’s chief 
food confifts of herbs growing in the water, roots 
and reeds near the margin, and fometimes infects. 

No bird makes a more inelegant figure on 
land, or a more beautiful one in water, than the 
Swan. When it afcends from it’s favourite ele- 
ment, it’s motions are aukward, and it’s neck is 
ftretched forward with an air of ftupidity; but 
when it is feen fmoothly failing along the water, 
commanding.a thoufand graceful attitudes, and 
moving at pleafure, without the fmalleft effort, 
there is not perhaps a more beautiful figure in na- 
ture. In the exhibition of it’s form, there are no 
broken or harfh lines; no conftrained or catching 
motions ; but the roundeft contours, and the eafieft 
tranfitions: the eye wanders over every part with 
infatiable pleafure, and every member affumes 
new grace with new motion. 

It is extremely difficult to reconcile the ac- 
counts of the ancients with the experience of the 
moderns, concerning the vocal powers of this 
bird. The Tame Swan is one of the moft filent 
of animals; and the wild Swan has a loud, harfh, 
and difagreeable note. In neither is there the 
fmalleft degree of melody; nor have they, for more 
than a century, been {aid to afford the fmalleft fpe- 
cimen of mufical abilities: yet, notwithftanding 
this, it was the general opinion of antiquity, that 
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the Swan was a moft melodious bird; and that, 
even to it’s death, it’s voice continued to improve. 
It would evince but a fmall fhare of learning to 
produce what they have faid on the mufic of the 
Swan: it has been already collected by Aldrevan- 
dus, and ftill more profeffedly by the Abbé Gedoyn. 
From thefe accounts it appears, that while Plate, 
Ariftotle, and Diodorus Siculus, believed the vo- 
cal powers of the Swan; Pliny and Virgil feem to 
doubt that received opinion In this equipoif 
of authority, Aldrovandus feems to have decided 
in favour of the Greek philofophers: and the ftruc- 
ture of the windpipe in the wiid Swan, fo much 
refembling a mufical inftrument, inclined his be- 
lief ftill more ftrongly. Add to this the tefti- 
mony of Pendafius, who afirmed, that he had 
often heard Swans finging fweetly on the Lake of 
Mantua. Alfo that of Olaus Wormivs, who 
profeffed that many of his pupils and friends had 
heard them finging. ‘ There was,’ fays he, © in 
my family, a very honeft young man, John Ro- 
{torph, a ftudent in divinity, and a Norwegian by 
nation. This man did, upon his credit, and with 
the interpofition of an oath, folemnly affirm, that 
once, in the territory of Dronthein, as he was 
ftanding on the fea-fhore early in the morning, 
he heard an unufual and {weet murmur, compofed 
of moft pleafant whiftlings andfounds. Heknew 
not at firft whence they came, or how they were 
made; for he faw no man near to produce them: 
but looking round about him, and climbing to 
the top of a certain promontory, he there‘ efpied 
an infinite number of Swans, gathered together in 
a bay, and making a moft delightful harmony; a 
fweeter than which he had never heard in his life.’ 

Thefe are relations fufficient at leaft to keep 
opinion in fufpence, though in contradiction to 
our own experience. But Aldrovandus, in order 
to put, as he fuppofed, the queftion paft all doubr, 
gives us the teftimony of an Enelifhman, to which 
he feems himfelf to have given implicit faith. 
This impoftor affured hirn, that nothing was more 
common in England than to hear Swans fing; 
that they were bred in great numbers in the fea, 
near London; and that every fleet of fhips thaz 
returned from diftant voyages, were met by 
Swans, which came joyfully out to welcome their 
arrival, and falute them with a loud and a chear- 
fulfong. In this manner was that great and be- 
nevolent man impofed on: his unbounded curio- 
firy drew people of every defcription round him; 
and his generofity was unhappily as ready to re- 
ward falfhood as truth. After expending an am- 
ple fortune for the purpofe of enlightening man- 
kind, he lived to experience their ingratitude: 
neither his former beneficence, nor the ufeful ap- 
plication of thofe fplendid talents which Nature 
had conferred cn him, could infure relief to him 
in the hour of adverfity; for he at laft paid the: 
debt of nature in a public hofpital. Foreign as 
this digreffion may appear to our fubjeé, the be- 
nevolent and the feeling, we doubt not, will join 
us in the tear of fenfibility; and fhould the mo- 
rofe and unfeeling be difpofed to criticife, they 
muft extort our pity! 

It is probable that the ancients had fome my-~ 
thological meaning in afcribing melody to the 
Swan; and as to the moderns, it may eafily be 
difcovered, from the relations already produced, 
hew little credit is due to their teftimonies. The 
ancients, however, held a ftill more fingular opi- 
nion; they imagined that the Swan foretold it’s 

own 
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own death. This is doubtlefs a poetic flight: 
and as to their being fuppofed to fing more {weetly 
at the approach of death, the caufe is beautifully 
explained by Plato, who attributes that unufual 
melody tothe fame fort of extacy that good men 
are f{ometimes faid to enjoy at that awful hour, 
forefeeing the joys which await them when enter- 
ing on immortality. 

All the ftages of the Swan’s approach to matu- 
rity are flow, and feem expreffive of it’s longe- 
vity. Pliny obferves, that thofe animals which 
continue longeft in the womb, are the longett 
lived: the Swan remains the longeft in the fhell 
of any bird we know; and does not arrive at it’s 
proper fize in lefsthan twelve months. It 1s faid 
to live three hundred years; and Willughby, who 
is not reckoned very credulous, is inclined to be- 
heve the affertion. A goofe, as he juftly ob- 
ferves, has been known to live an hundred years ; 
and the Swan, being a larger bird, and it’s flefh 
of a firmer texture, may naturally be fuppofed to 
live much longer. 

Swans were formerly fo much valued in this 
kingdom, that by an act of Henry IV. no per- 
fon, except the king’s fon, was permitted to keep 
a Swan, unpoffeffed of a freehold of five marks a 
year. And by a ftatute made in the reign of 
Henry VIL. the punifhment for taking their eggs 
was imprifonment for a year and a day, befides a 
fine at the king’s pleafure. At prefent, they are 


lefs valued for the delicacy of their flefh; but great - 


numbers of them are ftill preferved for their 
beauty. Abundance of them may be feen onthe 
Thames and the Trent; and particularly on the 
falt-water inlet of the fea near Abbotfbury, in 
Dorfetfhire. 

The ancients confecrated the Swan to Apollo 
and the Mufes, on account of it’s fancied me- 
lody. It was alfo dedicated to Venus, probably 
becaufe of it’s extreme whitenefs and elegance; 
and is frequently yoked in the car of that god- 
defs. 

SWIFT; the Hirundo Apus of Linnzus. A 
bird of the Swallow kind, and the largeft of the 
genus which vifits this ile. The expanfion of 
it’s wings 1s nearly eighteen inches, and it’s length 
iseight. It’s feet are fo fall, that the actions of 
walking and rifing from the ground are attended 
with extreme dificulry; but Nature has made 
ample amends for this inconvenience, by furnifh- 
ing it with the means for an eafy and continued 
flight. Ie is more on the wing than any other 
{wallow, and it’s flight is more rapid. It refts by 
clinging to fome wall; and from hence Klein 
ftiles this fpecies Hirundo Muraria. It breeds 
under the eaves of houfes, in fteeples, and other 
lofty buildings; builds it’s neft of grafs and fea- 
thers; and lays only two eggs, of a whitifh colour. 

This bird is entirely of a gloffy dark footy co- 
lour, except the chin, which is marked with a 
white fpor: but, by being conftantly expofed to 
all weathers, the glois of it’s plumage is loft be- 
fore it retires. 

The Swift makes it’s appearance in this coun- 
try fome time after the common fwallow; and in- 
variably retires about the tenth of Auguit, being 
the firft of the genus that emigrates. As it is al- 
mof{t continually on.the wing, it in a great mea- 

- fure anfwers the fabulous hiftory of the bird of 
- Paradife, which was formerly believed to have no 
fect, to live on celeftial dew, to float perpetually 
on the air, and to perform all it’s funCtons in that 
a2Mor. II. 
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element. In faét, except the fall time the Swift 
allots to fleep, and the neceffary duty of incuba- 
tion, every other action is performed in the airs 
It collects the materials for it’s neft either as they 
are wafted about by the winds, or picks them up 
from the furface of the earth in it’s fweeping 
fight. It’s food tnqueftionably confifts of the 


minute breed of infeéts which people the aerial 


regions ; it’s drink is taken in tranfient fips from ~ 
the water’s furface; and even it’s amorous con- 
cerns are performed on high. 

Few perfons, who have attended to thefe birds 
in a fine fummer’s morning, can have failed to 
obferve them encircling a certain fpace with an 
eafy, fteady motion: on a fudden they fall into 
each other’s embraces; and then drop precipi- 
tate, with a loud fhriek, for numbers of yards, 
This is the critical conjuncture;.and in this cir- 
cumftance they refemble the infect tribes. 

Swifts delight in fultry, thundery, weather; 
which feems to give them frefh fpirits. During 
fuch feafons they fly in {mall parties with particu- 
lar force; and as they pafs near fteeples, towers, 
and other edifices, where their mates are perform- 
ing the office of incubation, emit a loud {cream, 
by way of ferenade to the females. 

SwirT is alfo an appellation by which fome au- 
thors exprefs the newt, or eft. 

SWIT. A name by which the natives of the 
Philippine Iflands denominate a very {mall fpe- 
cies of the humming-bird kind, very commen in 
thofe climates. It’s colours are faid to be ex- 
tremely beautiful ; and it lives on the honied dew 
of flowers. : 

SWORD-FISH. A genus of fifhes of the 
order of apodes. According to Linnzus, it’s 
characters are thefe: the membrane of the ells 
has eight bones; the point or extremity of the 
fnout is enfiform; andthe body is taper, and with- 
out fcales. There is only one fpecies, the xiphias 
eladius. 

Artedi gives the fubfequent charaéters of this 
genus: the branchioftege membrane on each fide 
contains eight bones; the fnout is extended. into 
a very long and depreffed point, refembling a 
{word, and of a bony fubftance; the body is ob- 
long and roundifh; the dorfal.fin is fmall, and 
very low in the middle; and there are no ventral 
fins.. The air-bladder is remarkably long; and 
the anus is fituated near the tail. 

This fifh grows to a very confiderable fize, 
fometimes weighing one hundred pounds. It’s 
body is long and rounded, Jargeft near the head, 
and tapering by degrees towards the tail. The 
{kin is pretty rough; the back is black; and the 
belly is of a filvery white colour. The mouth is 
of a moderate fize; the upper jaw is extremely 
long; but the under is much fhorter, and termi- 
nates in a fharp point. The dorfal fin runs al- 
moft the whole length of the body ; the tail is re- 
markably forked; and there is one pair of fins at 
the gills, but none on the belly. 

The Sword-Filh is common in the Mediter- 
ranean and fome other feas; nor is it an entire 
{tranger to thofe of Britain. It’s fleth is efteemed 
very delicate. 

Strabo gives us a particular defcription of the 
mode of taking this fifh, which exactly agrees 
with the practice of the moderns. One perfon 
afcends a cliff that overhangs the fea; and as foon 
as he {pies the fith, gives notice of the courfe it 


takes. Another, ftationed in a boat, climbs up 
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the maft; and on feeing the Sword-Fihh, directs 
the rowers towards it. As foon as he thinks they 
are got within reach, he defcends, and taking a 
fpear in his hand, ftrikes it into the fifh, which, 
after wearying itfelf with it’s agitation, is feized, 
and dragged into the boat. 

The Sword-Fifh is much efteemed by the Si- 
cilians, who frequently purchafe it at the rate of 
fixpence a pound. It is faid to be extremely vo- 
racious; and a great enemy to the tunny, which, 
according to Bellonius, fhuns it with as much 
terror as a flock of fheep avoid a wolf. 

SYCABIS. An appellation by which fome 
ornithologifts exprefs the atricapella, or black- 
cap; a {mall bird well known in England. 

SYNAGRIS. A fifh caught in the Archipe- 
Jago, and fome other feas ; a {pecies of the fparus 
in the Artedian fyftem, diftinguifhed by that au- 
thor under the appellation of the fparus with a 
fharp back, and four large teeth. Linnzus alfo 
makes it a fpecies of fparus, with a bifid red tail, 
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a purple body, and feven gold-coloured lines on 
each fide. 

SYNGNATHUS. A genus of fithes of the 
order of nantes, and clafs ofamphibia. The cha- 
racters are thefe: the coverings of the gills on 
each fide are compofed of a thin and fingle bony 
lamella; the head is oblong and comprefied ; the 
jaws are clofed up at the fides; and the mouth is 
capable of being opened at the extremity of the 
frout only, which is cylindric, and covered by the 
lower jaw. The body is long, and very fender; 
the fhape is fomewhat roundifh, but more ufually 
angular; and there are no ventral fins. 

Artedi enumerates four {pecies of this genus; 
and Linnaeus feven; among which are the pipe- 
fifth, the hippocampus, ophidion, and typhle. 

SYNODON, or CYNODON. An appel- 
lation by which feveral ichthyologifts exprefs a 
fifh caught in the Mediterranean; more com- 
monly known by the name of dentex. It is a 
fpecies of the fparus in the Linnaan fyftem. 
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ABANUS, the Ox-Fly. In the Linnazan 

fyftem of zoology, a genus of the diptera 

order of infects: the characters of which are; that 

the mouth has a flefhy probofcis, terminated by 

two lips; and two fubulated palpi, placed fide- 

ways, and parallel to the probofcis. Linnzus 
enumerates nineteen {pecies. 

TABBY. A variety of the common cat, fo 
called from the beautiful manner in which it is 
ftreaked. 

TACHAS. An appellation by which fome 
naturalifts exprefs the manati, or fea-cow. 

TADORNA;; the Anas Tadorna of Linneus. 
A name by which fome ornithologifts egprefs that 
fpecies of duck known in England by the appel- 
lation of the fheel-drake, or borough-duck. 

This bird frequents the fea-coafts, where it 
lodges in deferted rabbit-holes. It lays fifteen 
or fixteen white roundifh eggs: and attends to the 
prefervation of it’s young with the moft diligent 
care; at the fame time evincing a very confider- 
able degree of fagacity. It’s flefh is rank and 
ill-flavoured. See Duck. 

TADPOLE. An appellation by which the 
frog, in it’s nafcent ftate, 1s generally known. See 
Froc. 

TANIA. A fifh of the anguilliform kind, 
common in the Mediterranean. It is of a pale 
flefh colour, with an admixture of blue; entirely 
deftitute of {cales; and it’s flefh fo extremely tran{- 
parent, that the vertebra of the back-bone may 
be eafily counted through it. The body termi- 
nates in a long and very flender tail; the mouth 
is fmall, and furnifhed with a fingle row of fharp 
teeth in each jaw; the ventral fin is twice as large 
asthe dorfal, and runs fuch a way up towards the 
head, that the anus, which is fituated at it’s termi- 
nation, 1s very near the angle of the under jaw; 
and the inteftines are all covered with a filvery 


peritoneum, which is alfo plainly diftinguithed 
through the flefh. This fifh is ufually about a 
foot long, and the breadth of a finger. 

Tania is alfo a genus of the zoophyte order 
of worms, in the Linnzan fyftem ; including four 
{pecies. See Tape-Worm. 

TAENIA CORNUTA. An appellation by 
which many authors exprefs a fpecies of the cobi- 
tis; denominated by Artedi the cobitis with a 
forked prickle placed under each eye. This fifh 
is the Cobitis Tzenia of Linnzeus. 

TAJAN DEVIL. A name given by the 
Dutch to a lizard found in the ifland of Formofa: 
but for what reafon it has received this fingular 
appellation, we know not, unlefs from the fharp- 
nefs of it’s claws. It is about an ell long, and 
twenty inches broad; with fcales like a fifh; and 
fo extremely harmlefs, that it will fooner die than 
make any refiftance. It feeds on pifinires; and 
avoids the human race with the moft fearful cir- 
cum{pection. 

TAJACU; the Sus Tajacu of Linnzeus. An 
American animal, called alfo aper mofchiferus, or 
the mufk-boar, and the pecary. It is fhaped 
fomewhat like our hog, but is much {maller, and 
dettitute of a tail. Ithas a very fingular aperture 
on the ridge of the back near the rump, from 
which proceeds a ftrong-{melling liquid fubftance, 
of a brownifh yellow colour. 

This creature inhabits the hortteft parts of 
South America, and fome of the Antilles; and fre- 
quents mountains covered with wood, where it 
feeds on fruits, roots, toads and ferpents. It is 
very favage in it’s nature; and when wounded 
will turn on the hunters. It’s flefh is much 
efteemed; but unleds the dorfal gland which fup- 
plies the odoriferous liquid is immediately extir- 
pated, the flefh becomes tainted in a few minutes 
after it is killed. See Pecary. 
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TAIIBI. An Americafi animal, defcribed by 
Marcerave, and fome other authors; but gene- 
rally fuppofed to be only the male opoffum. 

TAIPARA. The Brazilian appellation for a 
fpecies of parroquet common in that country. It 
is about the fize of a lark; the whole body is of a 
pale green colour; the tail is fhort; the beak is 
red; and the legs are grey. Near the origin of 
the beak thete is a femilunar red fpot; and on the 
middle of each wing there is a yellow fpot. 

According to Marcerave, this bird builds in 
trees, in the deferted abodes of ants. 

TAINHA. An appellation by which fome 
authors exprefs a fpecies of mullet commonly 
caught in the American feas, more ufually deno- 
minated curema. . 

TALABONG. A Philippine appellation for 
a fpecies of heron common in thofe iflands; en- 
tirely white; and confiderably lefs than the Eu- 
ropean heron. 

TALAPOIN. A fpecies of monkey, fo called 
by Buffon. It is diftinguifhed from the other 
{pecies by it’s beautiful variety of green, white; 
and yellow hair; as well as by that under the eyes, 
which is of a greater lenoth than the reft. This 
animal is generally fuppofed to -be confined to 
the African and Oriental climates. 

TALBOT. A fort of dog, remarkable for it’s 
quick fcent, and for purfuing it’s game in conti- 
nual cry. 

TALPA. The claffical appellation for the 
mole. 

TAMANDUA; the Ant-Bear, or Ant-Eater. 
This animal has a very long and fharp fnout; and 
it’s tongue is flender, and capable of prodigious 
extenfion. It has no teeth; the body is covered 
with hair; and from the neck, acrofs the fhoulders 
to the fides, there is a black line, bounded above 
with white. The tail 1s about thirty inches long, 
and covered with black, coarfe hair, almoft a foot 
long. 

This creaturé is the Myrmecophaya Jubata of 
Linnzus, with four toes on the fore-feet, and five 
on the hinder onés; and is a native of Brazil, and 
the country round the Cape of Good Hope. 

Ants compofe the principal food of the Ta- 
mandua, It catches them by means of it’s tongue, 
which is extended as a lure; and, when covered 
with thefe infects, haftily drawn into it’s mouth. 


Though this animal 1s deftitute of teeth, it is’ 


neverthelefs fierce and dangerous. It fleeps by 
day, and preys by night. It’s flefh has a ftrone 
and difagreeable tafte; but is eaten by the Indians. 

The Leffer Tamandua, or Myrmecophaga Te- 
tradactyla of Linnzus, inhabits the fame regions 
as the former; and refembles it in it’s manners. 
The Leaft Tamandua, or Myrmecophaga Didac- 
tyla of Linnzeus, is by Buffon denominated Four- 
millier. 

Linnzeus alfo enumerates another fpecies, which 
he defcribes under the appellation of the Myrme- 
cophaga Tridactyla. It is a native of the Eaft 
Indies; and feems to refemble the reft of the ge- 
nus in it’s difpofition and appetites. 

TAMATIA. A very fingular Brazilian bird, 
appearing to be a {pecies of cancroma; the Can- 
croma Canchrophaga of Linneus. The head is 
very large; the eves are full and black ; the beak 
is fhaped fomewhat like that of a duck, but 
pointed at the extremity ; the upper chap is black ; 
and the under yellow. The legs and toes are 
tong; the thighs are chiefly naked ; and the tail 


is very fhort. The head is black; the back and 
wings are of a plain dufky brown hue; and the 
belly is alfo of the fame colour, variégated with 
white. 

TAMIS BIRD. An appellation by which 
fome authors exprefs the pintada, or Guinea hen. 

TAMOATA. An American fiefh-water fith, 
denominated Soldido by the Portuguefe. It is of 
a {mall oblong figure; with a flat head, fome- 
what like that of a frog. The mouth is finall ; 
and from each angle of it depends a long fingle 
filament, by way of a beard. It is deftitute of 
teeth ; and the eyes are extremely fmall. The 
fins are eight in number: two at the gills, of the 
length ofa finger, hard, and firm, like herns; two 
on the belly, of a fofter fubftance; one on the 
middle of the back; another near the tail; a 
{mall one oppofite to it, on the belly; and the 
tail conftitutes the eighth: The whole head is 
covered above with a hard coat like a fhell; and 
the body with a fort of coat of mail compofed of 
oblong; hard; fquamofe bodies; dented at their 
edges.) . 

The flefh of the Tamoata is efteemed delicate. 
It lives in frefh-water rivers only ; and when the 
water in which it refides accidentally dries up, it 
is faid to crawl out on the dry land, and to go in 
queft of more. 2 

TANAGRA. A genus of pafferes: the cha- 
racters of which are; that the bill is conic, and a 
little inclining towards the point; the upper man- 
dible lightly ridged, and notched near the extre=, 
mity. Linnaeus enumerates twenty-four fpecies- 

Birds of this genus inhabit North and South 
America; but are moft common in the latter. 
To this tribe belong the jacapu, jacarini, teitei, 
fayacu, and others, defcribed by Maregrave. 

TANT. An Englith appellation for a fmall 
{pider of the opilio kind, having only two eyes, 
and eight very long legs ; commonly fuppofed to 
be very venomous. It is entirely of an elegant 
{carlet colour, refembling that of the flowers of 
the red poppy when full blown, except that the 
belly has a whitifh caft. 

Thefe infects are common in dry paftures dur- 
ing the {pring; and farmers entertain a notion, 
that if an ox fhould fwallow one of them, he 
would inftantly die. 

TANTALUS. A genus of the order of 
gralla, in the Linnzan fyftem. It’s charaéters 
are: the bill is long, thick at the bafe, and wholly 
incurvated ; the face is naked; the tongue is 
fhort and broad; the noftrils are linear; and the 
feet, with four toes, are palmated at the bafe. 

Linnzus enumerates feven fpecies, of which 
the Egyptian ibis conftitutes one. 

TAPAYAXIN. An American appellation 
for a very remarkable fpecies of lizard, called by 
Hernandez the Lacertus Orbicularis. It is nearly 
as broad as long; and in fhape pretty nearly re- 
fembles the ray-fifh, though feldom exceeding 
four inches in length or breadth. It poffeffes a 
very beautiful variety of colours. The head is 
exceedingly hard and elate, and has a fort of 
prickly crown for it’s defence: neverthelefs, the 
animal is perfectly innocent; and feems attached 
to mankind, as it delights to be handled by them. 

TAPE-WORM. A fpecies cf worm which 
breeds in the human bowels; and is called by au- 
thors tenia, and lumbricus latus, or the broad 
worm. 

According to the Linnean fyftem, it confti- 
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tutes a genus of the order of zoophytes, in the 
clafs of worms: the characters of which are; that 
the body is jointed in form of a fimple chain; and 
that each joint has it’s appropriate mouth, vif- 
cera, and other parts. This genus includes four 
fpecies. 

TAPECON. An appellation by which fome 
authors exprefs the fifth more generally denomi- 
nated the uranofcopus, or ftar-gazer. 

TAPERA. A word, according to fome or- 
nithologifts, fignifying a {pecies of {wallow. 

TAPETI. An American animal, fometimes 
denominated cuniculus Americanus, or the Ame- 
rican rabbit. In the Linnzan fyf{tem, it is a fpe- 
cies of hare, the lepus Brazilienfis. It has large 
ears, like the common hare; a white ring round 
the neck, though not always; the face is of a red- 
difh colour; the chin is white; the eyes are black; 
the colour of the body refembles that of the com- 
mon hare, except that itis fomewhat darker; and 
it has no tail. 

Thefe animals inhabit the woods of Brazil, but 
never burrow; are very prolific; and tMeir fleth is 
highly efteemed. They are alfo found in Mexi- 
co, where they obtain the name of citli. 

TAPIIR; the Hippopotamus Terreftris of 
Linneus. This animal is about the fize of a 
young calf; and in fhape fomewhat refembles the 
hog, with an arched back. The head, which is 
thicker than that of the hog, terminates in a fharp 
ridge at the top. The male has a fnout, or fort 
of probofcis, hanging over the opening of the 
mouth; in which there is a very ftrong mufcle, 
that ferves to retract it at pleafure. The nofe of 
the female is deftitute of a probofcis ; and the jaws 
are of equal lengths. There are ten dentes inci- 
fores in each jaw; from the end of thefe the jaw 
feems toothlefs for a fmall fpace; and the grind- 
ers, which are large, are arranged five on each 
fide. The eyes are fmall, like thofe of a hog; 
and the ears, which are roundifh, bordered with 
white, the creature can draw forward at pleafure. 
The legs are thick and fhort; the fore hoofs are 
divided into three portions, and a fort of falfe 
hoof behind; but the hind have only two divi- 
fions. The hair is fhort, and of a pale brown co- 
lour variegated with white f{pots, when the animal 
is young; and along the neck there is a briftly 
mane, an inch and a half high. 

The Tapiir inhabits the thick woods fituated 
on the eaftern fide of South America, from the 
Iftthmus of Darien to the River of the Amazons; 
fleeping all day, and roving abroad in the morn- 
ings and evenings in queft of food. It fubfifts 
on vegetables; and is particularly fond of the 
ftalks of the fugar-cane. It often takes the water, 
fwimming with the utmoft facility. The natives 
eat it’s flefh; and the Indians fhoot it with poi- 
foned arrows, and cut it’s fkin into bucklers. 

The Tapiir is falacious,-flow-footed, and flug- 
gifh; and makes a kind of hiffing noife. In Gui- 
ana it is fometimes domefticated, and fed with 
other animals in the farm-yard. Though gene- 
rally accounted mild in it’s difpofition, Gumilla 
afferts, that it makes a vigorous refiftance when 
attacked; and feldom fails to tear off the fkins of 
fuch dogs whom it happens to feize. 

TARABE. A Brazilian f{pecies of parrot, 
confiderably larger than the common green par- 
rot. It is generally of a vivid green colour; but 
the head, breaft, and origin of the wings, arered; 
and the beak and legs are dufky grey. 


TARAGUICO AYCURABA. A Brazilian 
appellation for a fpecies of lizard common in that 
country. ‘The tail is covered from it’s beginning 
with fmall triangular feales, and very reoularly 
marked with four brown fpots; the back al, 
particularly that part next the head, is variegated 
with undulated brown lines. 

TARAGUIRA. An American lizard, about 
one foot in length, of a rounded body, and every 
where covered with fmall triangular dufky grey: 
feales, It’s back is fmooth; and it is furnifhed 
with a falfe cullet under the throat. 

This animal is very common about houfes and 
gardens in South America. It runs very fwifty, 
but with a waddling motion; and when it per- 
ceives any object ata diftance, has a peculiar way 
of fhaking it’s head. 

TARANDUS. An appellation by which 
Agricola, and fome other naturalifts, exprefs the 
rein-deer. 

TARANIOLO. A naime given by fome or- 
nithologifts to the whimbrel, or fall curlew; the 
arquata minor of authors. 

TARANTULA; the Aranea Tarantula of 
Linnzus. <A fpecies of venomous fpider; fo 
called from Tarentum in Apulia, where it is 
chiefiy found. 

The Tarantula is met with in all parts of Apu-> 
lia; but particularly in uncultivated fituations, 
and dry funny hills which have a fouthern afpeét. 
It is faid to be entirely confined to this country; 
but 1s probably an inhabitant of many others, 
though it’s poifon may be more injurious there 
than in colder latitudes. 

Geoffroy is of opinion that the Tarantula never 
proves venomous except in the coupling feafon; 
and Baglivi affirms that it is never fo but during 
the heat of fummer, particularly in the Dog-days, 
when becoming enraged, it flies at all that pafs 
by. 
The Tarantula being of a very tender frame, 
and eafily injured by cold, winds, and rain, it al- 
ways digs a cave inthe fide of fome hill for it’s ha+ 
bitation; and for that purpofe ufually makes choice 
of the hardeft ground it can find, which is better 
able to defend it, and which it eafily perforates 
with it’s forceps and claws. Sometimes it bur- 
rows itfelfa cave in a valley or plain; but in thae 
cafe it always chufes a dry, and commonly a 
chalky foils When found in fuch fituations, the 
entrance into it’s cave is fmall, and within are fe- 
veral winding paflages: and if it happens to be 
furprifed with wet, ic then quits the floor of it’s 
cell, and fufpends itfelf by it’s feet from tne roof. 

The Tarantula preys ona number of fmall in- 
fects, with which Apulia abounds; and feldem 
appears in the day time, but creeps abroad abouz 
fun-fetting in queft of carmage and depredation. 
Should it at any time remain the whole evening 
in it’s cave, it is only on purpele to prattife a dif- 
ferent method of hunting it’s prey: in this cafe iz 
cones forward to the mouth of it’s ‘hole, where iz 
lies in wait; it’s fore-legs being placed at the ex- 
tremity of it’s cell, and it’s eyes having a diftinc: 
view of every thing around it. “fhe unwary ob- 
sects of it’s prey are {eized as they pafs, and con- 
veyed into it’s den; where the tyrant, having 
feafted on fuch portions as. he prefers, conceals 
the wings and fragments to prevent fufpicion, and 
refumes his former watchful pofture. 

The Apulian peafants practife a particular kind 
of artifice to allure. the Tarantula from it’s dea 
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during the day-time, in order to deftroy it. This 
confifts in making a foft hiffing noife through an 
eaten pipe. Whether the infect is enchanted with 
this found, or imagines it to be the voice of fome 
favourite prey, is uncertain; however, it always 
comes forth, and feldom fails becoming a facrifice 
to it’s voracity. 

The Tarantula has eight legs, each of which 
has three joints, and covered with fine downy 
hair. They are of a whitifh colour at the bot- 
tom, and variegated with black lines ; but in the 
upper part, where they join the breaft, they are 
wholly black. They all originate from a kind 
of oval fhield placed on the breaft, black, hairy, 
and very hard; and are fometimes denominated 
the fpiculum of the Tarantula. From the fhoul- 
ders grow a pair of horns, or more properly 
arms, which the creature ufes in confining it’s 
prey while killing it with it’s forceps: thefe horns 
or arms have an equal number of joints with the 
legs, but they greatly differ from them in being 
fhorter and yellower; they are alfo covered with 
jonger hair; and terminated with black claws, 
capable of bending in every direction. The belly 
is either white, or of a pale yellow hue; and 
marked with a tranfverfe ftreak of black: this is 
furrounded with feveral other fpots of the fame 
colour, and cloathed with a very fine fhort down. 
The reft of the body is covered with pretty long 
hair of a whitifh or browntfh colour. The apex 
of the head, the fhield of the breaft, and the ex- 
tremities of the forceps, are as hard as-a crab’s 
claws; but the reft of the body is covered with a 
tender, fupple fkin. The eyes, which are very 
large, and of a fine fhining black colour, are con- 
tinually in motion; and, when feen during the 
night, or in a darkifh fituation, fhine like the eyes 
of acat. Where the mouth is placed in moft 
other animals, a black, hard forceps, arifes in this; 
the upper part of which inftrument is covered 
with yellow hair; and terminated by extremely 
fine and fharp claws, which the infect is capable 
of clofing or fhutting up at pleafure. While the 
arms hold the prey in a proper pofition, thefe 
fharp points inflict wounds on the body; and the 
other parts of the forceps fqueeze the victim till 
all the juices are preffed out. The mouth is 
fituated confiderably below the forceps, exactly 
placed for the reception of the juices expreffed by 
this operation. 

The Tarantula fleeps in it’s cave during the 
whole winter, and a great part of the autumn and 
foring; and if, during this time, it be difturbed 
by the motion of the earth, or by any other 
means be removed from it’s cell, it is found quite 
torpid and numbed, and incapable of the fmalleft 
exertion. 

A full-grown Tarantula is about the fize of a 
chefnut; but fome old ones are confiderably larger. 
The female may be diftinguifhed from the male 
by the fuperior length of her legs, and largenefs 
of her belly. They copulate in the months of 
June and July; and at fuch times the females are 
often obferved in the fields carrying the males on 
their backs. In Auguft and September, they lay 
their eggs, which remain in the fame ftate during 
the whole winter, and are hatched the fucceeding 
fpring. 

: Pliny relates a {tory of the young ones always 
devouring their parent for their firlt food; which 
4s countenanced by the obfervations of the pea- 


pants of Apulia, who fay that they all furround 
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her, and extract her juices in many parts at once, 
till they leave her lifelefs carcafe on the field; af- 
ter which they go in queft of other food. 

The bite of the Tarantula, as it is called, is a 
wound inflicted in a very peculiar manner. The 
creature pierces the fkin with it’s forceps, and in- 
{tantly injects from it’s mouth a poifon into the 
wound. The time when the wounds of thefe fpi- 
ders are faid to be moft dangerous, is that of their 
copulation; when they are in their utmoft vigour, 
and poffefs the moft noxious powers. People of 
condition are feldom hurt by them; but poor la- 
bourers, who fleep half naked in the fields; and 
women who travel the country with their feet un- 
covered, gathering medicinal herbs; are much ex- 
pofed to their injuries. 

The bite of this creature occafions a pain which 
at firft refembles that of the fting of a bee or an 
ant. In a few hours, the patient feels a numb- 
nefs; and the part affected 1s marked with a fmall 
livid circle, which foon after rifes into a very pain- 
ful fwelling: fhortly after this, he falls into a pro-~ 
found fadnefs, breathes with much difficulty, his 
pulfe grows feeble, and his fenfes fail. At length 
he lofes all fenfe and motion; and, according to’ 
fome naturalifts, expires, unlefs {peedily relieved. 
But thefe fymptoms come on fomewhat diffe- 
rently, according to the nature of the Tarantula, 
and the difpofition of the patient. An averfion 
for black and blue; and, onthe contrary, a predi- 
Jection for white and red; are among the unac- 
countable fymptoms of this difeafe. Ali the me- 
dical affiftance hitherto difcovered, confifts in 
fome chirurgical applications on the wound, and 
in cordials and fudorifics which are of little fer- 
vice; but mufic, which reafon perhaps never 
could have pointed out, is faid to be infinitely 
more efficacious. 

No fooner has the perfon affected loft his fenfe 
and motion, than a mufician tries feveral tunes on 
an inftrument; and when he has hit on one whofe 
tones and modulations fuit the patient, he is im- 
mediately obferved to make a faint motion; his 
fingers begin to move in cadence, then his arms, 
next his legs, and by degrees his whole body: then 
he rifes on his feet, and begins to dance, his ftrength 
and activity ftill increafing. Some will continue 
to dance for fix hours without intermiffion. Af- 
ter this the patient is put to bed; and when he is 
judged to be fufficiently recruited from his firft 
dance, he is allured out of bed by the fame tune, 
in order to afecond. 

This exercife is reiterated for feveral days fuc- 
ceffively, feven or eight at leaft; in which time 
the patient finds himfelf exceffively fatigued, and 
unable to dance any longer, the chara¢teriftic 
proof of his being cured; for, as long as the poi- 
fon acts on him, he would dance, if encouraged, 
till he fainted through extreme laffitude. Per- 
ceiving himfelf thus tired, he begins to reco- 
ver his reafon; and awakes, as out of a profound 
fleep, without the fmalleft recollection of what 
had paffed in his paroxyfm, or even in his danc- 
ing. 

retatoetes the patient, on thus recovering from 
his firft accefs, is quite cured; but if otherwife, he 
finds a melancholy gloom hanging over him, 
fhuns the fight of mankind, and fearches for wa- 
ter; and, if not carefully watched, would drown 
himfelf. Should he now efcape death, the fit re- 
turns at that time twelvemonth, when he is again 
driven to dancing: and fome are faid to have had 
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returns of it regularly for twenty or thirty years. 
Every Tarantula has it’s particular and fpecific 
“tune; but, in general, they are all brifk, {prightly 
airs, shat effect acure. 

Such are the refult and cure of the Tarantula’s 
bite, according to Geoffroy, Baglivi, and others; 
and very ingenious theories have, i in confequence 
of them, been fpun by Geoffroy and Mead: but, 
notwithftanding all this cloud of teftimonies, we 
are rather inclined to believe Dr. Dominico Ci- 
rillo, profeffor of natural hiftory at the univerfity 
of Naples, who pofitively contradicts their affer- 
tions. ‘Vhis gentleman having had an opportu- 
nity of examining the effects of the Tarantula in 
that country where it is found in the greateft abund- 
ance, affirms, that the furprifing cure of the bite 
of this creature by the effeéts of mufic is totally 
deftitute of truth; and that it is only an invention 
of the natives, who procure money by dancing 
when they fay the tarantiim begins. He makes 
no doubt that the heat of the climate contributes 
effentially to warm their imaginations, and to 
throv w them into a delirium, which may in fome 
meafure be cured by mufic: but feveral experi- 
ments have been tried with the Tarantula; and 
neither men BSE animals, after the bite, have had 
any other complaint, except avery trifling inflam- 
mation of the part, like that produced by the 
bite of a [corpion, which goes off fpontaneoufly 
without any danger, or he neceflity of medical 
applications. In Sicily, where the fummer is 
fill warmer than in any part of the kingdom of 
Naples, the Tarantula is never dangerous; and 
mufic is never employed for the cure of the pre- 
tended tarantifm. 

It is, without doubt, very extraordinary, fays 
this writer, that aman of fenfe, and a phyfician of 
great Brecon. as Baglivi was, fhould have been 
fatisfied with the account of this diforders and 
that, inftead of examining the facts by exp ri- 
ments, he fhould rather have tried to explain it. 
Every year, this furprifing diforder lofes ground; 
and he is perfuaded that, in a very litle t time, it 

will entirely lofe it’s credit. 

All the Neapolitan phyficians regard the Ta- 
rantula in the fame light with Cirillo; efpecially 
fince the publication of the learned book on this 
fubject by Dr. Ser2zo, who, by various experi- 
ments, has proved that the bite of the Tarantula 
never produced any bad effects, and that mufic 
never had any connection with it. 

Thus does fable prevail for a time, till it’s er- 
rors are detected by reafon and philofophy: then 
the Byers of impofition blufh at their credulity ; 
and impoftors lofe their credit, the fource of their 
gain. 

Tarantuta is alfo a fpecies of lizard common 
in Italy, and called by Aldrovandus Lacertus 
Facetanus. Jet is of a grey colour; the fkin is ex- 
tremely rough; and the body is pretty thick and 
round. It is retitel like the common eft, under 
old walls, and amid ruinous buildings, particularly 
in the vicinity of Rome. . The figure of this crea- 
ture is fo difgufting, that the Italians hold it nearly 
in the fame abhorrence as the Eneglifh do the 
toad. It is likewife reckoned poifonous; but 
this quality does not appear to be well attefted. 

TARDA AVIS. An appellation by which 
many exprefs the buftard, more commonly Elled 
otis. 

TAREIBOIA. An American fpecies of fer- 
pent, called allo Cacaboia, though the two appel- 


lations are by fome applied to different animals, 
However, they are both of the amphibious kind, 


and by no means remarkable for their poifoncus ~~ 


effe€ls. They are entirely black, fmali, and ea- 
fily offended. 

Authors, indeed, have given different defcrip- 
tions of thefe ferpents; fome making the animal 
expreffed by the latter name diftin& from the 
former, and ofa yellow colour. 

TAREIRA. An American fifh, having an 
oblong and thick body, gradually tapering to- 
wards the fail, ‘The head refembles that of a 
{nake; and is raifed into two tubercles over the 
eyes, which are yellow, with black pupils. ‘The 
nofe is pointed, and the mouth is large, and yel- 
low within. There are extremely fharp teeth in 
both the jaws, and on the tongue. 
fins, of which the tail is seemnneed one; and this, 
as well as the reft, 1s foft, tender, thin, and fu- 
{tained by foftrays. The fcales are fo nicely laid 
over each other, that it feems fmooth to the touch. 
The belly 1s white; and the back and fides are 
variegated with longitudinal green and yellow 
lines. The flefl is eaten, but not much admired 
for it’s flavour. 

TARIERA. An American frefh-water fifa 
defcribed by Marcgrave. It is of an oblong 
figure, with a ftraight back, anda belly fomewhat 
depending. The under jaw is longer than the 
upper; and the teeth are extremely fh: ard, among 
which are two longer than the reft in the middi 
of the under jaw, and four in the upper. The 
{caies are large; the back is brown; and the belly 
and fides are whitifh. The flefh is well tafted, 
but full of bones. 

TARIN. A French appellation for the citri- 
nella; an Italian bird remarkable for the beauty 6f£ 
it’s plumage, and the melody of it’s notes; and 
therefore always caged. 

TARINGTING. A Philippine name for a 
{pecies of lapwing common on the fea-fhores, re- 
markable for it’s fleetnefs in running. 

TARRIER. A fmall dog of the e hound kind, 
with rough hair. It is principally ufed in forc- 
ing foxes or badgers out of their holes; or rather 


to: give notice, by i it’s barking, in what part of 


their kennel the fox or badger refides, when the 
{portfmen intend to dig them out. 

TARROCK; the Larus Trida@tylus of Lin- 
nzus. A marine fowl of the larus or gull kind, 
about the fize of the common pigeon, and net 
very diffimilar in fhape, except that the head is 
larger and thicker. 

The vfual length of the Tarrock is fourteen in- 
ches; and thé expanfion of the wings three oe 

The bill is black, fhort, thick, and ftrong. The 
head is large; the colour of which, toget ead wit 
the threat, Tnecks and whole under ean 1s white. 
Near each ear, and under the sais there is a 
black {pot and on the hind part of the neck is a 
black crefcent, the horns pointing to the throat. 
The back and {capulars are of a blueifh grey ca- 


lour; the leffer coverts of the wings are dufky, 


edeed with grey; the larger next to them are of 
the fame colour; and the reft are grey... Wheven 
terior fides, and the extremities of the four firft 
quill-feathers, a are black; the tips of the two fuc- 
ceeding ones are black; but all the reft are whelly 
white. The ten muddle feathers of the tail are 
white, tipt with black; the two extreme ones are 
quite white; and the legs are of a dufky afh-colour. 

The great diftinétion of this bird from alt 


others 


It has eight - 
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others of the gull kind is, that it has no hinder toe; 
but, inftead of it, a {mall protuberance. It is 


very common on the coafts of Cornwall, and. 


among the Hebrides. 

TARTARUGA. An American name fora 
{pecies of tortoife, ufually known among authors. 
by it’s Brazilian one, Jurucua. 

TASCHENMUI. An appellation whereby 


fome ornithologifts exprefs the anas clypeata, a 


fpecies of duck remarkable for the breadth of the 


end of it’s beak; and hence the Englifh appella- 
tion fhoveler, or broad-beaked duck. 

TATU, or TATOU, the Dafypus of Lin- 
neus. A Brazilian appellation for the armadillo, 
or fhell hedge-hog; of which there are feveral fpe- 
cies. 


TATU APARA; the Tricingtus Dafypus of 


Linneus. This creature has three bands; an ob- 
long head; fmall, fhort, roundith ears; and. five 
toes on each ar The fore legs are confider- 


i) . . 
ably fhorter than the hind ones; and the tail is of 


a pyramidal ficure, and Tete more than the 
breadth of two fingers in length. The whole 
body is covered with a fhelly coat, one foot long 

and about fix inches wide, fmaller at both extre- 
mities than in the midale, convex externally, and 
concave internally. In the middle, or a little to- 
wards the fore end, there are a ur juné tures, placed 
tranfverfely ; by means of which the animal can 
at pleature expand it’s fhell, or contract it into a 
round ficure. ‘The whole cruft is compofed of 
pentangular pieces, very nicely fitted. to each 
other; and the feries of thefe between the com- 
miffures are parallelograms. The whole is com- 
pofed of yellowith fcales, joined by an extremely 
touch tkin. 

This animal burrows under ground, keeps in 
i’s hole during the day, aa roves abroad at 

night: when defirous of repofe, it contracts it’s 
erat into a round figure ; and concealing it’s 
whole body, exhibits the appearance of a fea fhell, 
rather than of aland animal. It is hunted with 
little dogs; and gtows very fat. When young, 
it is efteemed delicious; but, when old, has a 

mufky, difagreeabie tafte. It breeds every month, 
and brings forth four at a time. 

Tatu Musrezinus; the Dafypus Unicinétus 
of Linneus. This animal nas a very flender head ; 
fall ereét-ears; and the cruft on the fhoulders and 
rump confifts of fquare pieces. “There are eighteen 
bands on the fides; and five toes on each foot. 
The length, from the nofe to the tail, is about fif- 
teen inches; and the tail itfelf is five and a half. 
It inhabits feveral parts of South America. 

Tatu Pana; the Dafypus Sex Cinctus of 
Linnzus. he cruft of the head, fhoulders, 
and rump, of this animal, is formed of angular 
pieces; and between the bands, and alfo on the 
neclc and belly, there are a few fcattered hairs. 
The tail is thick at the bafe, tapering to a point 
and each foot is furnifhed with five toes. It in- 
habits Brazil and Guiana 

Tatu Porcinus, or Pic-Heapep; the Dafy- 
pus Novem Cinctus of Linnaeus. This animal 
has the cruft of it’s head, fhoulders, and rump, 
roarked with hexangular figures; the nine bands 
on the fides are diftinguifhed by tranfverfe cunei- 
form marks; the breaft and belly are covered 
with long hairs; there are four. toes on the fore 
feet, and five on the hinder; the tail is taper, and 
fomewhat longer than the body; and the length of 
the whole animal is three feet. 
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This creature inhabits Souch America. <A live 
fpecimen, imported into Eneland fome years ago 
from the Mufquito Shore, was fed on raw beef and 
milk, but rejected Englith erains and fruits. 

TATUETTE. Af fpecies of armadillo, dif- 
ferently defcribed by naturalifts; forme making it 
the Dafypus Novem Cinctus of Linneeus, while 
Buffon and Pennant attribute to it only eight 
bands. Ithastwo upright ears; fmall black eyes ; 
four toes on the fore feet, and five on the hind 
ones. The lensth, from the nofe to the tail, is 
about ten inches; and that of the tailis nine. Ir 
is of an iron colour on the back, and whitith on 
the fides; and the belly is alfo whitifh, and naked, 
except a few hairs difperfed over it. 

It is a native of Brazil; and it’s fleth is efteemed 
peculiarly delicate. See ARMADILLO. 


TAURUS. The clafical name for the male 
of the cow kind. See Ox, Cow. 
-Taurus. By this appellation alfo fome of the 


ancients expreffed the bittern, from it’s note imi- 
tating the roaring of a bull. 

Taurus fEtuiopicus. An obfcure, or rather 
a fabulous animal, defcribed by Pliny. 

TEAL; the Anas Crecca of Linnzeus. A 
fowl of the duck kind, and the fmallef of the 
tribe. The beak is black; the head, and the up- 
per part of the neck, are of a reddifh brown hue; 
but on each fide of the head runs a ereen ftreak 
from behind the eyes quite to the back part; be- 
tween thefe is a black fpot under the eyes; and 
there is likewife a white line which feparates the 
reddifh colour from the green. The lower part 
of the neck, the fhoulders, and the fides, are very 
beautifully variegated with black and white 
ftreaks; and the breaft and belly are of a dufky 
ereyifh white colour, the former de lighefully 
{potted with black. The vent is black; the-t ail 


is fharp pointed and dufky; the coverts of the 

wings are brown; the greater quill-fe aie ers are 
dufky ; the exterior webs of the leffer a ae 
with a glofly green’ fpot, above which is another 


of black; and the tips are white. The irides are 
whitifh; and the legs are dufky 

The female is hee brownifh tae co] our, fpotted 
with black; and has a green fpot on the wing, like 
the male. 

Tear, Summer; the Anas Circia of Linnzeus. 
Pennant feems, with reafon, to confider this bird 
as the female of the common Teal; t though Lin- 
nzeus has defcribed it as a diftinct fbecies. 

TEAL, CRESTED; Que rquedula Criftata. By 
this appellation Bellonius, and others, exprefs a 
fpecies of duck remarkable. for having a tuft of 
feathers, one inch and a half long, hanging down 
from the back part of it’s head; nel thence called 
the tufted duck. It is more ufually denominated 
capo negro. 

Peat Cuinese; the Anas Galericulata of Lin- 
neeus. his beautiful and fingular bird has a red- 
dith- Guten bill, and hazel eyes. The fides of 

the head, from the bafis of the bill to the ears, are 

white, in the middle of which fpaces the eyes are 
placed. ‘The crown of the head is of a fine green 
colour; from above the eyes backwards, there 
paffes on each fide a bar of purple feathers ras 
below thefe bars the plumage Is green, on th 
hind part of the head. 
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The feathers on the head 
are long, forming a creft, which ufually reclines 
backwards; the hind part of the neck, and a little 


_ way down the fore part, are of a pleafing red co- 


lour: the breaft is of a purplifh hue; and at tke 
oP iii bottom 
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hottom of the neck, on each fide the breaft, there | 


is a fpot of black and white bars alternately fuc- 
ceeding each other, placed tranf{verfely. 


white. 


gular manner. 


blue colour, except their cips, which are bay. 
The tail is brown, with a glofs of blue; the belly, 


fide-feathers, which fall partly over the wings, 


verfe arched lines of white and black placed alter- 
nately. 
lour; and the claws are dufky. . 

Teac, Iworan. 
tive of the Eaft Indies. The bill and feet are of 
a fine red colour; the top of the head, the upper 
part of the neck, and almoft all the back, are yel- 
low; as weil as the rump, which is marked with 
femilunar fpots. The under part of the neck, the 


poffefs a great variety of colours. 


deftitute of membranes. 
TEITE!. 
tanacra in the Linnean fyftem. It is about the 
fize of the red-breaft, and beautifully coloured; 
it’s voice is very melodious; and it ts frequently 
tamed and caged. ° 
TEJUGUACU. A Brazilian fpecies of li- 
zard, called alfo temapara. In it’s general figure, 
it bears a ftrong refemblance to the iguana; but 


differs from it in it’s whole body being black, with | 


a few variegations of white. It principally fub- 
fifts by fucking of eggs; and is capable of fur- 
prifing abftinence, Marcgrave having kept one 
alive feven months without food. This fpecies 
alfo afforded a certain teftimony to that author of 
the reproduction of the tail when amputated. 

TEIUNHANA. A fmall American lizard, 
with a fharp note; and a long flender tail, termi- 
nating in a point almoft as fharp as a needle. The 
head is covered with fcales; the back, fides, and 
legs, have a foft velvet-feeling fkin; and the tail 
is covered with extremely minute fcales of a fquare 
figure. 

TELELSOPE) SHELL. An’ appelilation 
by which fome authors exprefs a particular fpecies 
of turbo, with plane, ftriated, and numerous fpires. 

TELLINA. In the Linnzan diftribution, a 
diftiné genus of the clafs of vermes, and order of 
teftacea. It’s characters are thefe: the inclofed 
anima! is a tethys; and the fhell a bivalve, gene- 
rally floping down on one fide, with three teeth 
at the hinge. Linnaeus enumerates twenty-nine 
{pecies. | 
~ Da Cofta makes the Telling the ninth family 
of bivalve fhells; defining them to be fhells more 
broad than long, fomewhat flat, and the hinge 
having two teeth fet clofe together. 
mily he reckons two genera; the Tellinz, or fhells 


The legs and toes are of an orange co- | 


| ply it as a ftyptic. 


Of this fa- | 


TEN 


with fimilar fides, whofe beaks and hinges are cen- 


| tral, containing few fpecies; and the cimei, or 
The | 
back, and the coverts of the wings, are brown, | 
with a changeable luftre of blue and green; the | 
outer quills of the wings are blackifh; the middle | 
quills are of a fine varving green, tipt with white; | 
and three or four of the quills mext the body are | 
brownith, their extreme webs being edged with | 


fhells with diffimilar or unequal fides, whofe — 
beaks and hinges are placed near to, or quite at 
one extremity. 

There are feveral foffile fhells of this laft genus 
which have not yet been difcovered recent from 
the fea. 

Thefe fhell-fith do not naturally live on the 


Ltt, | furface of the bottom of the fea, but bury them- 
Two uncommon feathers appear in this bird; | 


one among the quills of each wing, which, when | 
the wings are cloied, rife above the back ina fin- | 
Thefe feathers are of a dull | 
orange, or bright bay colour, on their upper or } 
broader webs, edged towards their points with | 
black; the narrow, or lower webs, are of a fine | 


felves in the mud or fand, after the manner of the 
chame, preferving a communication with the wa- 
ter above by means of the fame fort of tubes or 
pipes which thofe fifth poffefs; but as the tubes of 
the Tellinz are very fhort, they cannot exift at 
any great depth from the furface. 

Pennant enumerates the following {pecies of 


| Tellin, all found on the Britith coafts: the fra- 
| gile, the deprefled, the flat, the plain, the rayed, 
and coverts beneath the tail, are white; and the } 


the carnation, the flefh-coloured, the trifafciated, 


| the rugged, the Cornifh, and the horny. 
are of a light cinereous brown hue, with tranf- | 


TEMAPARA. A particular fpecies of li- 
zard, approaching to the nature of the iguana, 
and fometimes denominated the tejuguacu. See 


| Lesyucuacv. 
This beautiful bird isana- $ 


TEMELO. A name given by feme ichthyo- 


| logifis to the umber; called the grayling in Eng- 


land. 
TEMPATLAHOAC. _ A bird of the duck 
kind, defcribed by Nieremberg; a native of fome 


| parts of the Weft Indies. 
breaft, and the belly, are white; but the wings | 
The tail is | 
partly green, and partly blue; and the toes are | 


TENCH. In the Artedian and Linnean fyf 
tems, a {pecies of the cyprinus; and diftinguifhed 
by Artedi under the appellation of the blackith, 


| mucous, or flimy cyprinus, with the end of the 
A Brazilian bird, a fpecies of the | 


taileven. It is the cyprinus pinna ani radiis vi- 


| ginti quinque. 


The Tench appears to have been little efteemed 


| by the ancients; an evident proof of the capri- 
| cioufneis of tafte: for what Aufonius deems only 


fit for the canaille, in modern days is a feaft for 
the voluptuous. 

Some have denominated this fifh the phyfician 
of the fea, from it’s lime being fuppofed to pof- 
fefs fuch a healing quality, that the wounded ap- 
Diaper, inhis Pifcatory Ec- 
logues, fays, that even the voracious pike will 
{pare the Tench on account of it’s healing pow- 
ers. But whatever fanative powers it’s flime may 
poffefs, (which do not feem well authenticated) 
certain it is that it’s flefh is both wholefome and 


| delicious. 


The Tench feldom exceeds four or five pounds 
in weight, though it has fometimes been caught 


| of the weight of ten pounds; and Salvian men- 


tions one of twenty pounds. It feems fond of 
ftill waters, and is rarely caught in rivers. The 
body is thick and fhort in proportion to it’s 
length; and the fcales, which are very fmall, are 
covered with flime. The irides are red; and 
fometimes, but not invariably, there is a fmali 
beard at each angle of the mouth. The back is 
dufky ; the dorfal and ventral fins are of the fame 
colour; the head, fides, and belly, are of a green- 
ifh caft, moft beautifully mixed with gold, which 
appears in it’s greateft {plendor when the fifh is in 
feafon; and the tail is quite even at the extremity, 
and extremely broad. 

TENDRAC. An animal of the hedge-hoe 
kind, fo called by Buffon. It is a native of the 
Faft Indies; and it’s flefh is much efteemed by. 
the natives, 


TENEBRIO. 


TENEBRIO. A genus of the coleoptera or- 
der of infects, including thirty-three fpecies; and 
commonly known in this country by the name of 
the ftinking beetle. The legs and thighs are 
flender; the feelers are pretty long, and compofed 
of oblong joints, except the laft, which 1s round; 
and the breaft is marked with fmall fpecks, and 
adorned witharim. It has a flow motion; lives 
in the deep cavities of dunghills during the day, 
and comes abroad only in the night-time. 

The fmell of this infect is extremely offenfive; 
from which circumftance it obtains it’s Englifh 
naine. 

TENTHREDO. A fly of the ftinging kind, 
of the fhape and fize of the bee, and colour of the 
wafp, which annoys kitchens and larders. It is 
extremely gregarious; but though fwarms affo- 
ciate together, they produce no honey. 

In the Linnzan fyftem, the Tenthredo is a ge- 
nus of the hymenoptera order of infects. It’s 
characters are thefe: the mouth is furnifhed with 
maxi, but has no probofcis; the wings are plane 
and tumid; the fting confifts of two lamina, fer- 
rated, and fomewhat prominent; and the fcutel- 
lum is formed of two grain-like bodies feparate 
from each other. 

Linnzeus enumerates fifty-five fpecies, diftin- 
euifhed from each other by the fhape of their an- 
tenne. 

TEPETOTOTL. <A Brazilian bird_of the 
gallinaceous kind, more ufually denominated Mi- 
tuporanga. ; 

TEREBELLA. In the Linnzan fyftem, a 
genus of the mollufca order of worms. It’s di- 
ftineuifhing characteriflics are: the body is fili- 
form; from the mouth iffues a tubulofe gland; 
and the furrounding tentacula are numerous and 
capillary. . 

A fingle fpecies is found in the cliffs which line 
the fhores of the Mediterranean fea. 

TEREBRATULA. An appellation whereby 
Gualtieri and others exprefs a fpecies of the 
fmooth conche anomize, which havea fall hole 
near the head of the fhell, appearing as if bored 
by art. 

TEREDO. A fpecies of fea-worm, which 
eats it’s way into the bottoms of fhips, lining it’s 
cell with a kind of fhelly matter. 

In the Linnean jyftem, the Teredo is a genus of 
the teftacea order of worms, the animal of which 
is a terebella; the two maxille are calcareous, he- 
mifpherical, amputated before, and angulated be- 
low; and the fhell is round, bending, and capable 
of penetrating wood. To one fpecies Linnzus 
gives the appellation of Calamitas Navium. 

The head of the Teredo is excellently adapted 


-by nature for the toilfome offices it is deftined to 


perform; being coated with a ftrong armour, and 
furnifhed with a mouth like that of the leech, by 
which it pierces wood as that anima! does the {kin. 
A little above this there are two horns, which look 
like a continuation of the fhell. The neck is 
equally well fitted to the fervice of the creature 
as the head, being furnifhed with feveral ftrong 
mufcles. The ret of the body is only covered 
with a very thin and tranfparent fkin, through 
which the motion of the inteftines may be plainly 
perceived by the naked eye; and, by the affiftance 
of the microfcope, feveral other curious particu- 
Jars become vifible. 

“This worm, when newly excluded from the 
egg, is wonderfully minute; though, when in it’s 
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utmoft perfe€lion, it is fometimes one foot in 
length. However, three or four inches are it’s 
common fize. 

The bottom of a veffel, or any other piece of 
wood conftantly under water, inhabited and in- 
jured by a number of thefe worms, exhibits no 
external appearance of their depredations; nor are 
the creatures vifible till the outer part of the wood 
is removed, when their fhelly habitations appear : 
thefe, however, lie fo near the furface,.as to have 
an eafy communication with the water; and there 
are a multitude of little perforations in the very 
furface, through which the animals protrude the 
extremities of their little fhelly horns, which are 
of a reddith colour, and may be diftinguifhed by 
an accurate obferver like fo many red prominent 
points; thefe are all retracted on the leaft touch, 
and remain concealed till the danger is paft. From 
thefe points, or the {mall apertures which admit 
them, are the cells of thefe creatures to be traced’: 
they are compofed of a perlaceous or fhelly mat- 
ter, forming a long tube, with various turnings 
and windings, which marks the abode of the crea- 
ture; but which ufually neither adheres to it’s 
body, nor to the wood, being always more or lefs 
loofe in the wood; and within them there is always 
a large fpace for the body of the creature tobe every 
where furrounded with water. They are very 
fmooth internally; externally, a little rough; and, 
when ferving for the habitations of old animals, 
are much firmer than thofe of the young ones. 

Thefe fhelly tubes are compofed of feveral an- 
nulations, differing greatly in length from each 
other; and there is an evident care in thefe infeés 
that their habitations fhould not be fo placed as to 
incommode their neighbours. 

The vaft increafe of the Teredines, and their 
fhelly tubuli, naturally lead to an inveftigation 
of the manner of their generation; and, when we 
confider that each of thefe creatures is, from the 
time that it is produced from the egg, imme- 
diately lodged in a cell, in which it lives without 
the leaft poffibility of reaching another animal of 
the fame kind, it is not eafy to account for the 
propagation of the fpecies in the common way. 
This difficulty, however, is folved by an accurate 
anatomical obfervation of the infeéts themfelves; 
fince, in every individual, the genitals. of both 
fexes, the femen and ovula, are equally difting: 
each individual therefore ferves by itfelf for the 
propagation of the fpécies; and the poffibility of 
this is evidently proved from the analogy of other 
hermaphrodite animals more expofed to obferva- 
tion. 

Eggs are found in great plenty in the bodies 
of thefe animals about the month of June; and 
are difcharged with the water into the fea, where 
the far greater part of them are infallibly deftroyed 
by other fmal! marine infects; and the few that 
can affix themfelves to any piece of wood which 
they may happen to touch, hatch, and pene- 
trate it’s fubftance, after the manner of their pa- 
rents. 

To deftroy thefe animals, at once fo detrimental 
and dangerous, various arts have been tried ; and 
perhaps fome prefcriptions may have affifted to re- 
tard their progrefs; but an untverfal and infallible 
prefervative againft their depredations is ftill 
among the defiderata of utility. 

It is {uppofed that the Teredo was firft imported 
from the Indies. 

TERMES. A genus of the aptera order of 

4.9 infects, 
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infects, in the Linnean fyftern. It’s diftinguifh- 
ing characters are; that it has fix feet formed for 
running; two eyes; fetaceous antennae; and a 
mouth with two jaws. 

Linneus enumerates three fpecies; one of 
which is the death-watch; another, the Termes 
fatalis, which he reprefents as one of the greatett 
pefts of either Indies, on account of the prodigious 
havock it makes in every fort of furniture and ap- 
parel, as well as in the fruits of the earth. 

This naturalift, however, feems to have given 
an imperfect and inadequate defcription of this 
formidable tribe: we fhall therefore have recourfe 
to the ingenious Mr. Smeathman, from whofe 
account the fubfequent particulars are abftracted. 

The Termites, which have been noticed by va- 
rious travellers in different parts of the torrid 
zone, and generally denominated white ants, re- 
femble thefe fagacious infects in their manner of 
living, which is in communities; forming extra- 
ordinary nefts in the furface of the ground, and 
various fubterraneous paffages; and alfo in their 
provident and diligent Jabour: but in every ref- 
pect much exceed thefe congenerous infects. 

Smeathman obferves, that the infe¢t, in it’s per- 
fect ftate, has four wings, without any fting; and 
confequently fhould be arranged under the neu- 
roptera, and not under the aptera of the Linnean 
fyftem. 

The communities of Termites confift of one 
male and one female, generally the parents of all 
the reft; and of three orders of infects, apparently 
of very different, though really of the fame fpecies. 
Thofe of the firft order are the working infects, or 
Jabourers; the fecond comprehends the fighting 
infects, or foldiers, which are exempted from la- 
bour; andthe third are the winged, or perfect in- 
fe€ts, which are male and female, and capable of 
propagation, but are neither labourers nor fol- 
diers. ‘Vo this order belong the kings and queens; 
and, within a few weeks after they are elected and 
elevated to this rank, they migrate, and either 
eftablifh new kingdoms, or perifh in a day or two. 

The largeft fpecies, called the Termes lullico- 
fus, is the beft known of any on the African coatt: 
it erects immenfe buildings of well-tempered clay 
or earth, which are conftructed with fingular in- 
genuity. In one refpect, it is peculiarly mif- 
chievous; and, in another, equally important and 
ufeful, by deftroying thofe vegetable or animal 
fubftances which encumber the earth, and are 
noxious on account of their putridity. 

The buildings which thefe infects erect are in 
general of a conical fhape, and about ten or 
twelve feet high; confifting of an exterior part, 
which is large and ftrong; and of an interior, or 
the habitable part, divided into many apartments, 
for the refidence of the king and queen, the nurf- 
ing of their progeny, the accommodation of the 
foldiers and labourers, or magazines of provifion. 
There are other nefts or habitations conftruéted 
by different {pecies, which are in the form of tur- 
rets, or upright cylinders, and contain a number 


of cells: they are of two fizes, for the accommo- — 


dation of a larger and a fmaller fpecies. And 
there is alfo another kind of nefts, generally fphe- 
rical or oval, built in trees, the refidence of a di- 
ftinc& f{pecies. 

The labourers, which are by far the moft nume- 
rous of the three orders already fpecified, are about 
a quarter of an inch long; and the foldiers are 
about half an inch long, and equal in magnitude 
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to fifteen of the labourers: the mouth of the Tat- 
ter is evidently calculated for gnawing and hold- 
ing bodies; whereas that of the former has it’s 
jaws fhaped like two tharp awls, a little jagged, 
and as hard as a crab’s claws; fo that they are in- 
capable of any thing but piercing or wounding. 
In the infects of the third order, or fuch as have 
arrived at full perfection, the shead, thorax, and 
abdomen, are wholly different from thofe of the 
other orders; and they are furnifhed with four 
large brownifh or tranfparent wings; their length 
is fix or feven tenths of an inch, and each is equal 
in bulk to thirty labourers. When arrived at 
maturity, they have two eyes vifible, which be- 
fore were imperceptible. ° 

The. Termites are colleéted and eaten by the 
natives, who efteem them excellent food. The 
king and queen are lodged in apartments fo clofed 
up, that one pafflage only remains for the ingrefs 
and egrefs of the labourers and foldiers, but ac 
which neither of the royal pair can come out. In 
the bufinefs of propagation, the abdomen of the 
female extends to an enormous fize; fo that an 
old queen’s will be fifteen hundred, or two thou- 
fand times the bulk of the reft of the body, and 
twenty or thirty thoufand times the bulk of a la- 
bourer; and, by it’s periftaltic motion, eggs are 
protruded to the amount of fixty in a minute, or 
eighty thoufand and upwards in twenty-four 
hours. The eggs are removed by the attendants 
into the nurferies; and, after being hatched, the 
young are furnifhed with every neceffary till they 
are capable of providing for themfelves. 

It feems worthy of remark, that none of the 
working and fighting infects ever expofe them- 
felves to the open air, but either travel under 
ground, or within fuch trees and fubftances as 
they deftroy, or through pipes made of the fame 
materials with their nefts.. Thofe Termites which 
build in trees frequently conftruct their nefts 
within the roofs and other parts of houfes; to 
which they do confiderable damage, unlefs fpee- 
dily extirpated: and the larger fpecies enter under 
the foundations of houfes, through the floors, or 
bore through the pofts of buildings, making late- 
ral perforations and cavities as they proceed. 
They are alfo equally deftructive to clothes or 
ftores. 

Smeathman makes mention of a particular fpe- 
cies, to which he gives the appellation of walking 
Termites: thefe are confiderably larger, as wel 
as lefs common, than the others. 

TERN, BROWN; the Sterna Nigra of Lin- 
neus. This bird, which is alfo called the brown 
cull, is defcribed by Ray as having the whole un- 
der fide white, and the upper brown; the wings 
partly brown, and partly afh-coloured; the head 
black; and the tail undivided. Pennant, how- 
ever, conjectures that this bird is no ather than 
the young of the greater Tern. 4 

TerrN, GREAT, OR SEA-SwaLLow; the Sterna 
Hirundo of Linnzus. This bird is about four- 
teen inches long; and the expanfion of the wings 
thirty. The bill and feet are of a fine crimfon 
colour; the former being tipt with black, ftraight, 
flender, and fharp-pointed. The crown and hind 
part of the head are black; the throat and whole 
under fide of the body are white; and the upper 
part, together with the coverts of the wings, are ' 
of a pale grey colour. The tail confifts of twelve 
feathers; the exterior edges of the three outmoft 
are grey, the reft white; and the exterior on oe 
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fide is two inches longer than the others, and 
clofed in flying, fo as to refemble only one flender 
feather. 

Thefe birds frequent the fea-fhores, banks of 
Takes and rivers. They feed on fmall fifh and 
water-infeéts, hovering over that element, and 
fuddenly darting into it in queft of their prey. 
They breed among finall tufts of rufhes; and 
lay three or four eggs, of a dull olive-colour, 
fpotted with black. All of this genus are very 
clamorous. 

Tern, Lesser; the Larus Minuta of Lin- 
nzus. The length of this {pecies is only eight 
inches and a half; and the breadth fomewhat more 
than nineteen. ‘The bill is yellow, tipt with 
black; the forehead and cheeks are white; a black 
line extends from the eyes to the bill; the top and 
hind part of the head are black; the breaft and un- 
der-fide of the body are covered with feathers fo 
clofely arranged, of fuch an exquifitely rich glofs, 
and fo pure a white colour, that the moft beauti- 
ful fattin cannot vie with it. The back and wings 
are of a pale grey hue; the tail is fhort, white, 
and forked; the legs are yellow; and the irides 
are dufky. 

Both this and the great Tern feem too delicate 
to endure the inclemency of the weather on our 
coafts during winter; far they are obferved to 
quit their breeding-places at it’s approach, and 
not to return till the fpring. : 

- The Leffer Terns frequent the fame places as 
the ereat; but are far lefs numerous than the lat- 
ter. 

Tern, Brack; the Sterna Fiffipes of Linnzus. 
This bird is of a middle fize between the great 
and the leffler Tern: it’s ufual length is ten in- 
ches; and the expanfion of it’s wings is twenty- 
four. The head, neck, breaft, and belly, as far 
as the vent, are black; and beyond, white. The 
male has a white fpot under his chin. The back 
and wings are of a deep afh-colour; the tail is 
fhort and bifid; the exterior feather on each fide 
is white; the others are afh-coloured; and the legs 
and feet are of a dufky red hue. 

Ray denominates this fpecies the cloven-footed 
gull, as the webs are depreffed in the middle, and 
forma crefcent. ‘The black gulls frequent frefh 
waters; breed on their banks; and lay three fmall 
egos of a deep olive-colour, much {potted with 
black. They are found, during fpring and fum- 
mer, in prodigious flocks, in the Lincolnfhire 
fens; where they feed on flies, water infects, and 
fmall fifh; and emit a continual fcream. 

Birds of this fpecies are feen at a great diftance 
from land. Kalm faw large flocks of them in the 
middle of the Atlantic ocean; and a later voyager 
affured Mr. Pennant, that he perceived one 1n the 
fame ocean, at the diftance of two hundred and 
fifty leacues from the Lizard. 

Tern, Surinam. ‘This bird, which is about 
the fize of a thrufh, feeds on flies, is often domef- 
ticated, and is remarkable for the continual agita- 
tion of it’s head and body. The crown of the 
head is black, adorned with a pendent creft; and 
from the angle of each eye extends a white line. 
The cheeks are of a bright bay colour; the neck 
‘is marked on the fides and hind part with longi- 
tudinal lines of black and white; and the wings, 
back, and tail, are dufky, the laft being tipt with 
_white, and always fpread. The breaft is white; 
the legs are fhort and thick; and the toes are pal- 
mated, and barred with black and white. 


TERNATE. An appropriate appellation by 
which fome authors exprefs a fpecies of bat. See 
Bat. 

TESTACEA. A denomination by which 
Linnzus exprefles the third order of the vermes, 
or worms: the characters of whichare ; that they 
are animals of the mollufca or foft kind, of a im- 
ple make, and commonly covered with a calca- 
reous habitation. 

This order includes the whole tribe of fhells, 
confifting of more than eight hundred fpecies, 
comprehended under thirty-fix genera. 

TESTACEOUS. An epithet by which na- 
turalifts exprefs fuch fifh as are covered with a 
ftrong, thick fhell; as oyfters, pearl-fith, and 
others. 

Strictly, however, Teftaceous is only applied to 
fiflh whofe ftrong and thick fhells are entire: 
thofe which are thin, foft, and compofed of feve- 
ral parts united by joints, as the lobfter, are more 
properly denominated cruftaceous. 

TESTUDO. A claffical name for the tor- 
toife. See Torroise. 

TETHYS. A genus of naked fea-infects ; 
the bodies of which are formed, as it were, of two 
lips, with an oblong cartilaginous body between 
them. ‘They have four tentacula, fhaped like 
ears ; and there are two perforations in moft kinds 
near the tentacula, Hull enumerates feveral {pe- 
cies of this genus. 

In the Linnzan fyftem, the Tethys is a genus 
of the mollufca order of worms: the characters of 
which are; that the bady is oblong, flefhy, and 
without feet; the mouth terminates in a cylin- 
dric probofcis under the lip; and there are two 
foramina at the left fide of the neck. Linnexus 
mentions only two fpecies. 

TETIMIXIRA. An American appellation 
for afifh more generally denominated pudiano. 

TETRADIS. <A name by which Linkius 
exprefies a {pecies of ftar-fith with only four rays ; 
the more common kinds having five. 

TETRAO. A genus of birds in the Linnzan 
fyftem of the order of gallinz; the diftinguifhing 
character of which is, that they have a naked 
fpot near the eyes, full of flefhy tubercles. Of 
this genus there are twenty {pecies; among which 
are the groule, partridge, quail, and ptarmigan. . 

TETRAODON. A genus of the amphibia 
nantes in the Linnzean fyftem: the characters of 
which are; that the maxillz are bony, extended, 
and bipartite at the apex; the aperture is linear ; 
the lower part of the body is full of prickles; and 
it has no vertical fins. Of this genus there are 
feven fpecies, feveral of which Artedi has referred 
to his genus of oftracion. The mola, or fun- 
fifh, belongs to this tribe. 

TETRAX. A bird of the otis or buftard 
kind; called by fome anas campeftris, or the 
field-duck ; and by others canna. 

This fowl, which is very plentiful in France, js 
about the fize of the pheafant, and has a beak 
like that of the common hen. The belly is white ; 
and the back is variegated with grey, red, and 
black. It feeds on vegetables and infects; runs 
very {wiftly ; and is ufually taken with nets. 

TETTIGOMETRA,. An appellation by 
which the ancients expreffed the nymph of the ci- 
cada, or tettyx. 

TETTIGONIA. A name given by the an- 
cients to the fimaller fpecies of cicada, the larger 
being denominated acheta. 
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It is generally fupp ofed by the moderns, that 
the Tettigonia was the fame with the infec& which 

the veneh denominate cigalon; and Reaumur 
obferves, that whereas the ancients were ac- 
quainted with only two fpecies, we are with three ; 
and that our middle-fized cicada was their Tet- 
tigonia. 

“TEUCHTLACOT-ZANHQUI. AnAme- 
rican appellation for the rattle-fnake. 

TEUTHIS. A genus of the abdominal fithes : 
the chara¢ters of which are; that the head is a 
little truncated on the fore part; that the bron- 
chial membrane has five rays; and that the teeth 
are equal, rigid, and clofe fet, forming a regular 
feries. 

Linnzus enumerates only two fpecies. 

THEDO. An appellation by which fome 
ichthyologifts exprefs the trout. 

THISTLE-FLY. <A {mall infe&t produced 
from a fly-worm, which hatches in the protube- 

rances of the carduus heemorrhoidalis. In the 
protuberances of this thiftle, while they are clofed 
in all parts, the worm of this fly undergoes ‘it’s 
aft transformation: it here makes a fhell of it’s 
own fkin, in form of an ege, within which it af- 
fumes the nymph ftate. When this nymph be- 
comes a living fly, the leaft part of it’s eda 
confifts in emancipating itfelf from the fhell : 
has a ftronger prifon from which it mutt eet ate 
namely, the clofe compacted fibres of the protube- 
rance of the vegetable. It has, however, no other 
way of performing this difficult tafk but that of in- 
flating it’s head, and throwing out the bladder or 
muzzle with which it is provided in this ftage of 
i@stexnvenee: 

THORACICI. In the Linnzan fyftem, the 
name of the third genus of bony fifhes, which re- 
1m by the means of gills only: the charaéter of 

which is, that the ventral fins are placed under- 
neath the pectoral ones. 

This order includes feventeen genera, and two 
hundred and eighteen foecies. ‘The genera are 
thefe: the cepola, echeneis, coryphzena, gobius, 
cottus, fcorpana, zeus, pleuronectes, chetodon, 
fparus, labrus, {cizena, perca, gafterofteus, fcom- 
ber, mullus, and trigla. 

THORNBACK; the Raia Clavata of Lin- 
nus. A fpecies of ray eafily diftinguifhed from 
all the other by the rows of ftrong fharp. fpines 
difpofed along the back and tail. In large fpeci- 
mens, there are fometimes three rows on the back, 
and five on the tail, all inclining towards it’s end. 
On the nofe, and on the inner fide of the fore- 
head, near the eyes, there are a few fpines; and 
others are fcattered, without any regularity, on 
the upper part of the pectoral fins. The mouth 
is fmall, and replete with granulated teeth. The 
upper part of the body is of a pale afh-colour, 
marked with fhort ftreaks of black; and the fkin 
is rough, with fmall tubercles like fhagreen, The 
bee is white, croffed with a ftrong femilunar car- 
tilage beneath the fkin: in general, the lower part 

_is fmooth, having only a few fpines on each fide. 

Young fifh have very few fpines on them; and 
their backs are often fpotted with white, each 
fpot encircled with black. 

The Thornback frequents the fandy fhores of 
Britain; is extremely voracious, feeding on all 
forts of flat fifh; but is particularly fond of ‘her- 
rings and fand-eels; and fometimes devours cruf- 
taceous animals, fuch as crabs. It begins to ge- 
nerate in June; and brings forth it’s young in 
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July and Auguft, which, as well as thofe of the 
fkate, obtain the name of maids before they are 
old enough to breed. This fith begins to be ia 
feafon in “November, and continues ie for fome 
months; but it’s young, as well as thofe of the 
{kate, are in feafon throughout the whole year. 

The Thornback fometimes weighs fourteen or: 
fifteen pounds; and has even been known to ex- 
ceed that weight. 

THOS. An animal of the wolf kind, com- 
mon in Surinam. It is larger than the common 
kind; has a light bent tail, and a white belly. ft 
never touches men or cattle; provides it’s food 
rather by cunning than open force; and preys 
chiefly on poultry “and water-fowl. 

THRESHER. An appellation fometimes 
denoting the fea-fox. 

THRIPS. A name whereby the ancients ex- 
prefied a fort of worm hatched from the egg of a 
beetle; which, while in the worm ftate, eats it’s’ 
way into wood) wherein it forms cells and cavi- 
ties of various fhapes, and in various direétions. 

In the Linnzan fyftem, the Thrips is of the or-- 
der of hemiptera. It’s charaéters are thefe: the 
roftrum is fmall and obfcure ; ; the antenngz are as 
long as the thorax; the body is flender, and of an 
equal thicknefs; the abdomen is reflexible, and 
often bent upwards; ane the four wings are ex- 
tended, iaeGrubent: narrow, and crofs each other 
at fone diftance from the bafe. Thé Thripshas 
alfo fix feet, and the tarfus of each foot has only 


‘two aeieulaione: 


Thefe infects are found on many plants and 
flowers, and efpecially peaches and neétarines. 

THRISSA. An appellation by which the 
Greeks, and fome of the modern Latin writers, 


_ exprefs the fifh known in England by the name 


of the fhad, or mother of herrings. 

THROSTLE; the Turdus Muficus of Lin- 
neus. ‘This bird; called alfo the fong-thruth, 
or mavis, and foreuimies the turdus FeiWionEs 
minor, is about nine inches in length, and thirteen 
and a half in breadth. It fo nearly refembles 
the miffel-thrufh in colour, that nothing moré 
need be remarked, than that it is inferior in fize, 
and that the inner coverts of the wings are yellow. 

The Throftle is the fineft of our fong-birds, 
not only for the fweetnefs and variety of it’s notes,. 
but alfo on account of the long continuance of 
it’s harmony; for it favours us with it’s ve al- 
moft three parts of the year. 

Like the miffel-bird, the Throftle emits it’s 
melody from the top of fome high tree; but, in 
order to form it’s neft, defcends to fome low 
bufh or thicket: the neft is cohftructed of earth; 
mofs, and ftraws; and the infide is curioufly plaif- 
tered with clay.’ It lays five or fix-eges, of a 
pale blueifh-green tates marked with ear 
{pots. 
Thefe birds are sheer in France: in Bur- 
gundy, they appear juft before the vine-harvett; 
in order to feed on the ripe grapes; and are there- 
fore called la grive de viene: 

THRUSH; thé Turdus witisdee of Lin- 
nus: This bird, called alfo the miffel, is the 
largeft of the genus, weighing nearly five ounees. 
It’s length is elevén inehes; and the expanfion of 


_ it’s wings fixteen and a half. The bill ts fhorter 


and thicker than that of other Thrufhes; and 
dufky, except at the bafé of the lower mandible, 
where it is yellow. The head, back, and leffer 
coverts of the wings, are of a deep olive browg 

hue; 
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hue; the lower part of the back is tinged with 
yellow ; the loweft order of leffer coverts and the 
great coverts are brown, the firft tipt with white, 
and the Jaft both tipt and edged with the fame 
colour. The quill-feathers and fecondaries are 
dufky, but the lower part of the inner webs is 
white; the inner coverts of the wings are alfo 
white; and the tail is brown, the three extreme 
feathers tipt with white. The cheeks and throat 
are mottled with brown and white; the breaft and 
belly are of a whitifh yellow hue, marked with 
large fpots of black; and the legs are yellow. 

The Thrufh builds it’s neftin fome bufh, orin 
the fide of a tree; and lays four or five eggs. It’s 
note of danger or terror is harfh and diffonant; 
but it’s fong is very melodious. It begins fing- 
ing very early in the fpring, often with the new 
year, in blowing, fhowery weather; whence the 
inhabitants of Hampfhire call it the ftorm-cock. 

This bird feeds on infects, holly, and miffeltoe- 
berries, which are the food of all the Thrufh kind. 
During fevere fhowy weather, when there is a fai- 
lure of their ufual diet, they are obferved to fcratch 
out of the banks of hedges the root of arum, or 
the cuckow pint; a plant remarkably warm and 
pungent, and well adapted for the feafon. 

The Thrufh migrates into Burgundy in the 
months of October and November; in Great Bri- 
tain 1t continues the whole year. 

The ancients were of opinion that the miffeltoe 
could not be propagated but by the berries which 
had paffed through the body of this bird; and 
hence the proverb—Turdus malum fbi cacat. 

Turusa, GotpEN-Crowneb, of Edwards; 
the Motacilla Canadenfis of Linneus. The bill 
of this bird is of a dufky hue, except at the bafe 
of the lower chap, which is flefh-coloured; the top 
of the head is of a fine golden colour; and over 
each eye there is a black line. The hinder part 
of the neck, the back, the wings, and the tail, are 
of a greenifh brown or olive colour; but the inner 
coverts of the wings are whitifh. The infide of 
the quills, and the under fide of the tail, are of an 
afh-colour; and the throat, breaft, and fides, are 
white, with longifh black fpots down the centre of 
the feathers. ‘The middle of the belly, thighs, 
and coverts under the tail, are white; and the 
legs and feet are of a yellowifh brown colour. 

This bird builds it’s neft on the ground, al- 
ways chufing the fouth fide of fome hill; forms 
it’s habitation after the fimilitude of a fmall oven, 
lining it with dry grafs; and lays five white eggs 
potted with brown. 

Turusu, Lirtie, of Edwards. This fpecies, 
which weighs about an ounce and a half, remains 
in Carolina the whole year; but is feen only in 
the thickeft woods and fwamps. It feeds on 
holly-berries and haws; and is of a brown colour, 
except the neck and breaft, which are ftreaked 
with white. 

TurusH, Goripen, of Edwards; the Oriolus 
Galbula of Linnzus. This is a bird of paffage; 
and during f{ummer is found in the fouthern parts 
of Europe. The bill and circles round the eyes 
are red; but the head, neck, body, thighs, and 
upper and under covert-feathers of the tail, are 
of a fine yellow colour. The upper fides of the 
wings are black, except the quills and baftard 
wings, which are tipt with yellow; the inner co- 
verts of the wings are yellow; and the quills are 
dufky within. ‘The middle feathers of the tail are 
black; and the fide ones, above half way, have 
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fine golden-coloured tips. ' The legs and fect ar# 
of a dufky black colour. 

Turusu, Brown Inbran, of Edwards; the 
Turdus Canorus of that naturalift. The bill of this 
{pecies is yellow; the head; whole upper fide, 
neck, back, wings, rump; and tail, are of adufky 
brown hue; but the breatt, belly, thighs, and co- 
verts beneath the tail, are of a lightifh brown, 
gradually mixing with a darker fhade on the fides 
of the neck and upper part of the breaft: The 
feathers of the wings have their edges fomewhat 
lighter than their middles; the middle feathers of 
the tail are an inch longer than thofe of the out 
fide; and the legs, toes, and claws, are yellow. 

This bird is a native of Bengal, in the Eait In- 
dies. 

THURSIO. A fifth mentioned by Pliny; 
fuppofed by fome to be the phoczena, or porpeffe ; 
and by others the fturgeon. 

THURUS. An animal defcribed by Gefner 
and others as a diftinct fpecies of wild bull; but 
the accounts tranfinitted to us feem to be either 
fabulous, or falfely appropriated. 

THWAITE.. See Swap. 

THYMALLUS. An appellation by which 
fome exprefs the grayling. 

TIBICEN. A  fifh of the trigla kind; called 
by many authors lyra, or the harp-fifh; and in 
fome parts of England the piper. 

The head of this fifh runs out into two broad 
horns, ferrated, or befet with a fort of teeth, or 
{mall fpines, all alone their edges; which confti- 
tutes it’s principal diftinétion from the hirundo 
or fwallow-fifh. Above the gill-fins on each 
fide there is a long and fharp fpine. The fore- 
head 1s elevated into a fort of eye-brows over the 
eyes; and at the angles of thefe there are fimall 
fhort fpines, which are rough and crooked. The 
whole head is covered with a bony cruft; the 
jaws are rough like files, but have no diftiné 
teeth ; and the caudal fin, together with the mid- 
dle of the back, are red. 

This fifh is commonly caught in the Medi- 
terranean; and fometimes on the Cornifh coatts, 
See Piper. 

TIBURO. In the Linnzan fyftem, a fpecies 
of {qualus, with a very broad and heart-fhaped 
head; a native of the American feas. Linneus 
feems to queftion whether it is not a variety of the 
zygeena or hammer-headed fhark. 

TICK. In the Linnzan fyftem, a fpecies of 
acarus, in the aptera order of infects. Itisa {mall, 
difagreeable animal, of a livid colour, with a 
blunt and roundifh tail, elevated antennz, a glo- 
bofe ovated form, and full of blood. It infefts 
cows, {fwine, goats, fheep, and dogs. 

TIGEGUACU. A Brazilian bird about the 
fize of a fparrow, with a ridged and triangular 
bill. It has a large blood-red fpot on the top of 
the head; the eyes are of a fine blue colour; the 
legs and feet are yellow; and the body is wholly 
black. 

TIGER. An animal of the feline kind, inthe 
Linnean fyftem; having a long tail, and a body 
marked with coloured ftripes. 

This is one of the moft beautiful of quadru- 
peds. The gloffy fmoothnefs of it’s hair, and 
the extreme blacknefs of the ftreaks with which i¢ 
is marked, ona ground of a bright yellow colour, 
{trike the beholder with a kind of pleafing admi- 
ration, when joined with the idea of fecurity. 
The elegance of it’s fhape is equal to the beauty 
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of it’s colouring. It is larger than the leopard, 
though more flender and delicate. But the mif- 
chievous difpofition of this animal is as remark- 
able as it’s form is beautiful; as if Providence 
intended to fhew us that beauty is of no eftima- 
tion, by beftowing it on the moft noxious of qua- 
drupeds. 

’ The Tiger is peculiar to Afia; and is found as 
far north as China and Chinefe Tartary: but the 
greateft numbers, the largeft, and the moft formi- 
dable of thefe creatures, are found in India and 
it’s iflands. The principal diftinction of the T1- 
ger, in which it differs from other mottled ani- 
mals, confifts in the form of it’s colours, which 
run in ftreaks, in the fame direction as the ribs, 
from the back to the belly. On the leopard, the 
panther, and the ounce, the colours are broken in 
fpots all over the body; but in the Tiger, they 
extend lengthwife; and hardly a round fpot is to 
be found on it’s fkin. 

Of all animals, the Tiger refembles the cat moft 
in fhape; which, if obferved through a proper 
magnifying-glafs, will convey a tolerable idea of 
the former. The Tiger is the only animal whofe 
fpirit feems untameable: neither force nor flattery 
has the fmalleft effect on it’s ftubborn nature; and 
with equal malignity it fnaps at the hand that 
feeds it as that by which it is chaftifed. With 
an appearance feemingly mild and inoffenfive, 
without either ferocity or anger in it’s counte- 
nance, it is fierce and favage beyond meafure: 
correction cannot terrify it, nor indulgence tame 
it. The lion feldom ravages except when excited 
by hunger; but the Tiger is infatiable, and con- 
tinues the carnage even after being glutted with 
flaughter. When it difcovers a flock or herd, it 
gives no quarter; but levels all with indifcrimi- 
nate rapacity, f{carcely fparing time to appeafe the 
calls of hunger, fo intent is it on gratifying the 
malignity of it’s nature. Animals of all kinds, 
whether wild or tame, fall a facrifice to it’s fury; 
and it fometimes even ventures to attack the lion. 

‘Tigers are one of the moft terrible fcourges 
of the countries they inhabit. They lurk among 
buthes on the fides of rivers; fome places they al- 
moft depopulate; and feem to prefer preying on 
the human race rather than any other animals. 
They do not purfue their prey, but bound on it 
from their ambufcades with great agility, and from 
a diftance almoft incredible. If they mifs their 
object, they inftantly retire ; but, when fuccefsful, 
carry it off with the greateft eafe, even if as large 
as the buffalo: if not difturbed, they plunge their 
heads into the body of the animal up to the very 
eyes, as if through an eagernefs to fatiate them- 
felves with blood. 

There is a fort of cruelty in the devaftations of 
this creature, unknown to the generous lion; as 
well as a kind of cowardice in it’s fudden retreat 
on any difappointment. We are informed on 
good authority, that, at the beginning of the pre- 
fent century, feveral ladies and gentlemen being 
on a party of pleafure, obferved under the fhade 
of fome trees on the banks of a river in Bengal, a 
Tiger preparing for it’s fatal fpring: on which 
one of the ladies, with amazing prefence of mind, 
laid hold of an umbrella, and furled it full in the 
animal’s face; whereupon it inftantly retreated, 
and gave the company an opportunity of with- 
drawing from the vicinity of fo dreadful an in- 
truder. 


Another party, we are told, had not the fame 
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good fortune. A Tiger darted among them 
while at dinner, feized on one of the gentlemen, 
and carried him off; and he was never more 
heard of. 

A popular notion prevails in fome parts of In- 
dia, that the rhinoceros and the Tiger live on 
amicable terms, from their being frequently feen 
near each other. But the truth is, the rhino- 
ceros, like the hog, loves to wallow in the mire, 
on which account he frequents the banks of ri- 
vers; and the ‘Tiger, in order to quench his rag- 
ing thirit, is always found in fituations contiguous 
to them. 

Fortunately for mankind, this animal is not 
very common, the {pecies being chiefly confined 
to the warmeft provinces of the Faft. Some tra- 
vellers have compared the Tiger to the horfe, with 
refpect to fize; and others to the buffalo. Buf- 
fon informs us, that he was affured by a friend, 
on whofe veracity he could rely, that he faw a 
Tiger in the Eaft Indies of the length of fifteen 
feet. He probably included the tail in thefe di- 
menfions: therefore, allowing four feet for that, 
the creature muft have been eleven feet long from 
the tip of the nofe to the infertion of the tail. 

In order to give an adequate idea of the ftrength 
of this animal, we fhall quote the fubftance of a 
paffage from Father Frenchard, who faw a com- 
bat between a Tiger and two elephants at Siam. 
It was within a lofty palifade, about one hundred 
feet fquare. At firft three elephants were pro- 
duced, with their heads and part of their trunks 
covered with a kind of armour. A Tiger was 
then brought forth from his den, of a fize much 
larger than any he had ever feen. He was at firft 
held with cords; and one of the elephants ap- 
proaching, gave him feveral blows on the back 
with it’s trunk, with fuch force, that the Tiger 
fell, and for fome time lay motionlefs: bur, when 
fet at liberty, though the firft blows had greatly 
abated his fury, he made at the elephant with a 
loud fhriek, and aimed at feizing his trunk. The 
elephant drew it up with great dexterity, received 
the Tiger on his great teeth, and threw him into 
the air. After this, he was difcouraged from 
again venturing to approach the elephant: inflead 
of which, he made feveral circuits round the pa- 
lifade, frequently attempting to fly at the fpecta- 
tors. At length, three elephants were fent againit 
him, who ftruck him {fo terribly with their trunks, 
that he once more lay as if dead; and undoubt- 
edly would have been killed outright, had not the 
combat been fufpended. Hence we may form 
an opinion of the ftrength of this animal, which, 
under fuch great difadvantages, ventured to con- 
tinue the engagement againit fuch potent enemies, 
covered and protected from his fury. 

Captain Hamilton informs, us that there are in 
the Sundah Rajha’s dominions no lefs than three 
forts of Tigers, the fmalleft of which are the 
fierceft, The fmail anes are about two feet high, 
the fecond three feet, and the larger fort above 
three feet anda half. But the latter, though pof- 
{effing fuperior powers, is lefs rapacious than ej- 
ther of the former, This formidable animal is 
called the Tiger-royal; one of which was lately to 
be feen in the Tower of London. ; 

We have no certain accounts as to the number 
of young which the Tigrets brings forth; but it 
is generally {aid that fhe produces four or five at 
atime. ‘Vhough furious at all times, her ferocity 
on this occafion is incredible. If robbed of her 
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“young, fhe enragedly purfues the fpoiler, who, in 
order to fave a part, ufually drops one of her cubs. 
This fhe carries back to her den, and again pur- 
fues him: he then drops another, with which fhe 
runs to her den, as with the former; and the plun- 
derer generally efcapes with the remainder before 
fhe returns. But, if robbed of all her young, fhe 
then becomes defperate; and boldly entering the 
adjacent towns, commits the moft dreadful Nlaugh- 
ter. 

The fkin of the Tiger is much efteemed all 
over the Fatt, efpecially in China, where the man- 
darins cover their feats of juftice with it; but in 
Europe thofe of the panther and leopard are held 
in much greater eftimation. The Indians fome- 
times eat the flefh of this animal, but do not feem 
to regard it as a delicacy. 

The Tiger often accompanies the monuments 
of Bacchus; and the chair of that god is ufually 
drawn by thofe animals. Tigers are alfo fome- 
times placed at the feet of the Bacchanals: a pro- 
per embicin of the fury with which they are agi- 
tated. 

Ticer, Rep. See Coucar. 

Ticer, Huntine, or LEoparp. 
PARD. 

TIGER CAT. A fpecies of the feline genus, 

about the fize of the wild cat, with a coat beauti- 
fully ftriped and varied like that of the common 
tiger. The tail is long, and ftreaked with black ; 
the body is yellow, with black ftripes above, and 
round black fpots below; the ears are black, and 
each is marked with a white lunated fpot. 
_. This animal, which was firft briefly defcribed 
from a fkin by Pennant, has been lately accurately 
and fcientifically defcribed by Dr. Forfter, It in- 
habits all parts of Africa, from Congo to the 
Cape of Good Hope; lives in mountainous and 
woody tracts; and in it’s wild ftate is a great de- 
ftroyer of hares, rabbits, lambs, young antelopes, 
and all kinds of birds. It’s manners and ceco- 
nomy are perfectly anomalous to thofe ef our do- 
meftic cat. 

TIGER, MAN. See Manrecar. 

TIGER SHELL. An appellation by which 

conchologilts fometimes exprefs the red voluta, 
with large white fpots. In the Linnean arrange- 
ment, it is a fpecies of the cypraea. 
. TIHOL. <A name by which the natives of 
the Philippine Iflands exprefs a {pecies of crane, 
remarkable for it’s fize; being reprefented as 
taller than a man when ftanding ere&t and hold- 
ing up it’s head. 
- TIJEGUACU-PAROARA. A. Brazilian 
bird, of the fize of a Jark. The beak is fhort 
and thick, brown above, and white below ; the 
head, throat, fides, and lower part of the neck, are 
of a fine yellow colour, variegated with red in the 
female, and entirely of a deep fanguine colour in 
the male; the upper part of the neck and the 
whole back are grey, with an admixture of 
brown; the wings are brown, tipt with white; 
the tail is of the fame colour; and the fides of 
the neck, the breaft, belly, and thighs, are white. 
This bird was firft detcribed by Marcerave. 

TIJEPIRANGA. A Brazilian bird of the 
{parrow kind, defcribed by Marcgrave. It is 
fomewhat larger than the lark. The whole body, 
neck, and head, are of a very fine red colour; and 
the wings and tail are black. 

There is another variety, about the fize of the 
fparrow ; of a blueifh grey colour on the back; 
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white on the belly; of a fea-green on the wings 
and pale grey on the feet. 

TIKE. An appellation by which the natives 
of Zetland exprefs the otter, an animal very com- 
mon in that ifland. 

TINCA. A name by which fome ichthyolo- 
gifts exprefs the tench. 

TINCA MARINA. An appellation fome- 
times given to the common turdus; known in 
Enelifh by that of the wraffe. 

TINEA. The claffical name for the moth. 
See Motu. 

TINNUNCULUS. A name by which many 
ornithologifts exprefs a hawk of the long-winged 
kind; the Falco Tinnunculus of Linneus: in 
Enelifh, known by the appellation of the kefte- 
rel, ftannel, and windhover. 

This is the hawk fo frequently obferved in the 
air, fixed in one place, and as it were fanning 
with it’s wings; at which time ic is watching for 
It’s prey. 

When falconry was a fafhionable amufement 
in this country, this {pecies was trained for catch- 
ing young partridges and fmall birds. See Fat- 
CON. 

TIPHLE. An appellation by which fome 
authors exprefs the acus, or tobacco-pipe fifh. 

TE LEU Eo SeerTiniow: 

TIPULA. Inthe Linnzan fyftem, a genus 
of the diptera order of infects. The characters 
are thefe: the head is long; the upper jaw is 
arched ; it has two bending feelers, longer than 
the head; and a very fhort recurved probofcis. 
Linnzus enumerates fifty-eight fpecies. 

The fmaller fpecies of this genus bear fuch a 
ftrone refemblance to the gnat, that the genera- 
lity of naturalifts, not excepting the penetrating 
Swammerdam, have confounded the two genera, 
and defcribed thefe among gnats. The long 
form of the body, the pofition of the wings, and 
the length and ftructure of the legs, are the cir- 
cumftances which conftitute a refemblance be- 
tween the enats and the Tipula; but the ftru€ture 
and organs of the head are alone a very fufficient 
diftinction. 

As the Tipule differ from gnats in the ftru@ture 
of their mouths, and in being deftitute of trunks ; 
fo they differ equally from other flies of that cha- 
racter by their refemblance to gnats in the figure 
of their bodies, in the conformation of their 
mouths, and in feveral parts and organs. The 
aperture of the mouth confifts of a flit, extending 
from the fore part of the head toward the hinder 
part; and the lips cannot be {aid to be upper and 
lower, but lateral. When the body of the crea- 
ture is preffed, this mouth opens, and difcovers 
what may be denominated a fecond pair within: 
thefe are not more firmly clofed than the others, 
and therefore only refemble certain duplications 
of the flefh. The exterior lips are cartilaginous, 
and furnifhed with fhort hairs; the interior are 
perfectly fmooth, and of a flefhy texture. -The 
head is of a long and flender figure: the lips are 
articulated at the extremity of this head; and on 
each fide ftands, on the upper part, a fort of beard, 
which, when clofely examined, appears to be ar- 
ticulated in the fame manner as the antennz of 
other infects: the office of thefe beards feems to be 
that of a covering to the mouth; they are con- 
{tantly found in every fpecies of Tipula, and are 
uniform in their pofition. 

The larger fpecies of Tipule frequent mea- 
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dows; and their fize is an obvious and fufficient | 


diftinétion from the gnat tribe: they are often an 
inch in length from head to tail; their bodies be- 
ing flender, and compofed of nine rings. The 
male Tipula is eafily diftinguifhed from the fe- 
male: it is much fhorter and thicker; and the 
tail ufually turns upwards, whereas that of the 
female is placed in the fame direction with the 
body. The legs of thefe infects are gfeatly dif- 
proportioned to their bodies, efpecially the hinder 
pair, which in the larger f{pecies are ufually three 
times the length of the body. 

The larger Tipula is of a brownifh colour; and 
it’s corfelet is fo elevated, that the creature feems 
hump-backed. The head is fmail; and the neck 
is very fhort. ‘The eyes are large and reticulated, 
covering almoft the whole furface of the head; 
and are of a greenifh colour, with a caft of pur- 
ple. Reaumur fuppofes that the two very lucid 
fpecks which appear on the anterior part of the 
breaft are eyes, though placed in fo very fingular 
amanner. The wings are long, but very narrow, 
and tranfparent, with a light caft of brown; and 
the ribs, when microfcopically examined, appear 
as if befet with fcales or feathers. Some {pecies 
of the Tipulee have them alfo fringed, with thefe 
fcales at their edges. ‘There are no ailerons, or 
petty wings; but, in their ftead, two very fine 
balancers, or mallets, having long pedicles, and 
roundifh or oval heads. The ftigmata of the 
corfelet are four; one pair placed immediately be- 
neath the balancers, and the other juft below the 
firft pair of legs: the firft pair are very long, and 
the others fmall. Each ring of the body is com- 
pofed of two half cylinders, united by means of a 
membrane, which gives them an opportunity of 
being diftended or contracted at the creature’s 
pleafure. 

All the large Tipulz carry two antenns, or 
horns, on their heads, compofed of a number of 
joints, each covered with fine downy hairs; and 
at the juncture of each to the next there is a tuft 
of longer and more ftiff hairs. 

Such is the defcription of the common large 
Tipula found in meadows; which, in almoft every 
particular, is applicable to the generality of the 
larger fpecies of thefe infects. 

The fimaller kinds are very numerous, and of 
great variety. They are frequent in almoft every 
place, and at every feafon of the year. Immenfe 
clouds of them appear in the fpring; and even 
during the coldeft winter’s day they may be feen 
about noon, flying with the greateft facility, and 
almoft continually on the wing. 

In tracing thefe flies from their origin, they are 
all found to be produced from worms without 
legs, and regular fcaly heads. Thofe from which 
the larger Tipule are produced, live under 
ground, ufually about an inch from the furface ; 
and in fome places they are fo extremely nume- 
rous, that the herbage is confiderably damaged by 
them. In general, they are fond of marfhy fitu- 
ations; neverthelefs, they are not unfrequently 
found in the cavities of the ftumps of old trees. 

TIRSIO. Anappellation by which fome au- 
thors exprefs the phocaena of Willughby ; the por- 

effe, or marfum, of others. 

TITLARK; the Alauda Pratenfis of Lin- 
nus. This bird, which is moft commonly feen 
in low, moift places, has a delightful note, finging 
in all fituations, on trees, on the ground, and in 
the air. It becomes filent about Midfummer, 
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and tefumes it’s melody towards the month of 
September. 

The Titlark is of an elegant, flender thape ; 
the length is five inches and a half, and the 
breadth nine frches. The bill is black ; the back 
and head are of a greenifh brown colour, {potted 
with black ; the throat and lower part of the belly 
are white ; the breaft 1s yellow, marked with ob- 
long {pots of black; the tail is dufky, but the ex- 
terior feather is varied by a bar of white, running 
acro{s the end, and taking in the whole cutmott 
web. The claw on the hind toe is very long; and 
the feet are yellowifh. 

TITMOUSE. A diftinét genus of birds in 
the Linnzan fyftem, of the order of pafferes: the 
diftinguifhing charaéters of which are; that the 
extremity of the tongue is truncated, and _ termi- 
nated by three or four briftles; and that the beak 
is entire, and covered with briftly feathers at the 
bafe. There are fourteen fpecies. 

Titmouse, Great. This bird, which is alfo 
called the ox-eye, is fix inches long, nine inches 
broad, and about one ounce in weight. The bill 
is ftraight, black, and half an inch long; the 
tongue is broad, terminating in four filaments; 
the head and threat are black; the cheeks are 
white; and the back and coverts of the wings are 
green. The belly is of a yellowith green colour, 
divided in the centre by a line of black, extend- 
ing to the vent; the rump is of a blueifh grey; 
and the quill-feathers are dufky, tipt with blue 
and white. The leffer coverts are blue, and the 
ereater are tipt with white. The tail is about two 
inches and a half long, and of a black colour, ex- 
cept on the exterior edges, which are blue. 

Though this bird fometimes vifits our gardens, 
it chiefly inhabits woods, where it makes it’s neft 
in hollow trees, and lays nine or teneges. This, 
and the whole tribe of Titmice, feed on infe&s 
which they meet with in the bark of trees; but in 
the fpring they confiderably damage fruit-gar- 
dens, by deftroying the tender buds. Like the 
woodpecker kind, they are perpetually running 
up and down the trunks of trees in purfuic of 
food. 

Tirmoust, Brus. This bird frequents gar- 
dens, and greatly injures fruit-trees, by bruifing 
the young buds in fearch of fuch infeéts as lurk 
under them. It breeds in holes of walls, and lays 
about twelve or fourteen eggs. The bill is fhort 
and dufky; the crown of the head is of a fine blue 
colour; the forehead and cheeks are white; anda 
black line extends from the bill to the eyes. The 
back is of a yellowifh green hue; and the lower 
fide of the body is yellow. The wings are blue, 
tranfverfely marked with a white bar; the tai} is 
alfo blue; and the legs are of a leaden colour. 

Tirmouvse, Core, or Brack; the Parus Ater 
of Linneus. The length of this bird is five ine 
ches, and the breadth feven. It is diftinguifhe 
from all others of the genus by it’s fmallnefs. The 
head is black, with a white {pot on the hind part ; 
the back is of a greenifh afh-colour; the rumpis 
of a deep green; and the exterior edges of the 
principal wing-feathers are alfo green. 

Tirmoust, Marsu. This bird receives it’s 
name from it’s frequenting moift fituations. Ia 
this country it generally inhabits woods, and fel- 
dom infefts gardens. Willughby obferves, thac 
it differs from the cole Titmoufe in being bigger, 
in wanting the white {pot on it’s head, in having 
a larger tai!, in it’s under fide being white, in be- 
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ing lefs black under the chin, and in wanting the 
white fpot on the coverts of the wings. Repeated 
experience, however, evinces that all thefe diftinc- 
tions are not to be relied on. 

Titmouse, Lonc-Tatrep. This bird is five 
inches and a quarter long, and the expanfion of 
the wing’ feven inches. The bill is black, fhort, 
thick, and very convex, differing from all the reft 
of the genus ; the bafe is befet with fmall briftles ; 
and the irides are hazel-coloured. The top of the 
head is white, furrounded with a broad ftroke of 
black, which rifes on each fide of the upper chap, 
paffes over each eye, and unites at the hind part 
of the head, continuing along the middle of the 
back to the rump. On each fide of this black 
ftroke the feathers are of a purplifh red colour, 
as well as thofe immediately incumbent on the 
tail. The coverts of the wings are black; and 
the fecondary and quill-feathers are dufky. The 
tail is three inches long, and formed hike that of 


-a magpie, confifting of twelve feathers of unequal 


lengths. The cheeks and throat are white; the 
breaft and belly are alfo white, tinged with red; 
and the legs and feet are black. 

This bird builds an elegant neft, of an oval 
fhape, about fix inches deep, compofed of mois, 
wool, feathers, and down. It lays from twelve to 
fixteen eggs; and the young follow the parent bird 
during the whole winter. 

Titmouse, BeaRrDeD: the Parus Biarmicus of 
Linnevs. This fpecies ts found in the marthes 
near London, and in fome other parts of the king- 
dom. It is of the fame fhape as the long-tailed 
Titmoufe, but rather larger. The bill is fhort, 
ftrong, very convex, and of a box colour; the 
irides are of a pale yellow; the head is of a fine 
grey; on each fide of the bill beneath the eye, 
there is a long triangular tuft of black feathers ; 
the chin and throat are white; the middle of the 
breatt is flefh- coloured; the fides and thighs are of 
a pale orange hue; the hind part of the neck and 
back are of an orange bay; the fecondaries are 
black, edged with orange; the quill-feathers are 
dufky on their exterior, and white on their inte- 
rior fides ; and the lefier quill-feathers are tipt with 
yellow. The tail is nearly three inches long: the 
two middie feathers are largeft; the others gra- 
dually thorten on each fide; and the extreme ones 
are of a deep orange colour. The vent-feathers 
of the male are of a pale black; of the female, a 
dull orange; and the legs are of a deep fhining 
black. 

The female is deftitute of the black mark on 
each cheek, and the fine flefh-colour on the breatt. 
The crown of the head is of a brownith ruft- 
colour, fpotted with black; and the extreme fea- 
thers of the tail are black, tipt with white. 

Edwards defcribes this bird under the appella- 
tion of the leaft butcher-bird. See Burcusr- 
Birp. 

Titmouse, Parapiss, of Edwards; the Ta- 
nagra Tatao of Linnzus.. The bill of this bird 
is black and dufky; and round the bafis of the 
upper mandible the feathers are black. The top 
and fides of the head are covered with yellowith 
green feathers, in which fpace the eyes are placed. 
‘Yhe hinder part of the head and neck, the begin- 
ning of the back, the tail, and'the quill-feathers, 
with the row of coverts inimediately above them, 
are of a deep gloffy black hue The edges of a 
few of the outer quilis are of a fine blue colour; 
as are the leffer coverts, with tranfverfe. dufky 
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lines. ‘The infides of the wings are dufky, the 
coverts being edged with blue green, The tail 
has, twelve feathers of a dull black colour; the 
lower part of the back and rump is covered with 
feathers of an exceeding fine bright reddith orange 
colour; the throat and brealt are of a fine dark 
ultramarine blue; and the belly and thighs gra- 
dually change to a fine blueifh fea-green. The 
middle of the belly, about the vent, and the ends 
of the coverts beneath the tail, are tinged with 
dufky ; and the legs and feet are of the fame co- 
lour. 

This bird is a native of Guiana, in South Ame- 
rica. 

Tirmousz, Green Sportrep, of Edwards; 
the Todos Cinereus of Linnzus. This bird has 
a fhort bill, of a blueith black colour. The fea- 
thers of the whole body are of a very fine parrot 
green ; but the centre of each being black, gives 
the bird a beautiful fpotted appearance. The 
plumage on the throat and breaft inclines to a 
whitifh blue; the coverts within-fide the wings 
are of a light green ; the infides of the quills, and 
the under fide of the tail, are of a dark afh-co+ 
lour; and the legs and feet are dufky. 

Edwards informs us, that this bird is a native 
of Surinam, 

Trrmouse, Gotpen, of Edwards; the Tana- 
era Violacea of Linnzus. ‘Che bill of this bird 
is black ; the hinder part and fides of the head; 
the neck, throat, back, and wings, are of a datk 
fhining blueifh purple ; the forehead, breaft, belly, 
thighs, and covert-feathers under the tail, are of 
a fine bright orange colour; the upper fide of the 
tail, and the exterior quills of the wings, are 
dufky or black; the inner coverts of the wings, 
and the inner webs of the quills towards their bot- 
toms, are white; the interior webs of the outer 
feathers of the tail are white near their tips; and 
the legs and feet are of adark brown colour. 

This bird is alfo a native of Surinam; and was 
firft figured and defcribed by Edwards from a live 
fpecimen in London. 

Tirmoust, Bauama, of Catefby. This bird 
has a pretty long black bill, fomewhat incurvated ; 
the head, back, and wings, are brown; a white 
{treak runs from the angle of the bill to the back 
part of the head; the breaft and upper part of the 
wings are yellow; and the tail, which is long, is 
brown above, and of a dirty white hue below. 

Titmouse, Crestep. ‘This bird is about five 
inches long; the expanfion of the wings is eight; 
and the tail is two inches long. The top of the 
head is black, the edges of the feathers appearing 
fomewhat white. ‘The creft, which rifes to an 
inch in height, fufciently diftinguifhes this from 
all others of the genus. ‘ 

Tirrmouse, Yerrow-Turoatep, of Catefby. 
The bill and back part of the head of this bird 
are black; the throat is of a fhining yellow co- 
lour, feparated on each fide the upper part of the 
head and neck by a black ftreak, which begins at 
the angle of the bill, crofles the eye, and advances 
to the breaft. The hinder part of the head, the 
neck, and the back, are grey; and the wings are 
of a brownifh grey colour. The belly is white in 
the middle; the fides are fpotted with black; the 
tail is black and white; and the legs and feet are 
brown, and armed with very long claws, by which 
it is affifted in climbing trees. 

TLACGOZELOTL. See Octror. 

TLAQUACUM. An appellation by which 
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the Spaniards exprefs that fingular animal more 
ufually denominated the opoffum. 

TLAQUATZIN SPINOSUM. A name by 
which Hernandez has expreffed the cuanda, a 
kind of American porcupine. 

TLANHQUACHUL. A Brazilian-bird, 
pretty nearly approaching to the nature of the 
European platea, or fpoon-bill. It is extremely 
voracious, feeding entirely on live fifh, and fafti- 
dioufly reje€ting dead ones. It is entirely of a 
beautiful red cloour, with a black ring round the 
upper part of it’s neck. It frequents the fea- 
fhores, and the banks of rivers. 

TLEUQUECHOLTOTOTL. A Mexi- 
can bird of the woodpecker kind; defcribed by 
Nieremberg under the name of the avis falutife- 
rus, the plumage of a red creft which adorns it’s 
head being efteemed a {pecific againft the head- 
ach. 

TOAD; the Rana Bufo of Linneus. This 
animal bears a ftrong refemblance to the frog, ex- 
cept that it is blacker in it’s colours; and being 
flow and heavy in it’s motions, exhibits nothing 
of the agility of that creature. Yet fuch is the 
force of habit, begun in early prejudice, that thofe 
who confider the frog as an harmlets, playful ani- 
mal, turn from the Toad with horror and difguft. 
The frog is confidered as an ufeful affiftant in rid- 
ding our grounds of vermin; the Toad as a fecret 
enemy, which only feeks an occafion to infect us 
with it’s venom. 

In this manner the imagination, biaffed by it’s 
terrors, delineates the Toad in the moft hideous 
colouring, and clothes it with more than natural 
deformity. It’s body is broad; it’s back is flat; 
and it is covered with a dufky, pimpled hide. It’s 
belly is large, {wagging, and prominent; it’s pace 
is laboured, and crawling; it’s retreat is gloomy 
and filthy; and it’s whole appearance is generally 
fuppofed to be calculated to excite difguft and 
horror: hence few can examine it without antipa- 
thy. Yet Goldfmith informs us that, on firft 
feeing a Toad, none of it’s deformities affected: 
him with the fmalleft fenfations of loathing; and 
that he even miftook it for a frog. 

As the Toad bears a general fimilitude to the 
frog, fo it alfo refembles that animal in it’s na- 
ture and appetites. Like the frog, the Toad is 
amphibious; like that animal, it lives on worms 
and infeéts, which it feizes by darting out it’s 
tongue; and in the fame manner alfo it crawls 
about during moift weather. 

The male and female couple, as in ail the frog 
kind; their time of propagation being very early 
in the fpring. Sometimes the females are feen 
on land, opprefled by the males; but they are 
more frequently coupled in the water. ‘They 
continue together for fome hours; and adhere fo 
faft, as to tear off the very fkin from the place. 
In all thefe particulars they entirely refemble the 
frog. But the affiftance which the male lends the 
female in bringing forth, is a peculiarity in this 
{pecies worthy of attention. A French gentle- 
man, on the evening of a fummer’s day, perceiv- 
ing two Toads coupled together in the king’s 
gardens at Paris, topped to examine them. Two 
facts, equally new, furprifed him: the firft, the 
extreme difficulty of the female in laying her 
eggs; the fecond, the affiftance lent her by the 
male for that purpofe. The eggs of the female 
lie in her body like beads on a ftring; and, after 
the firft was excluded by a ftrong effe;t, the male 
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caught it with his hinder paws, and kept working 
it till he had thus extracted the whole chain. In 
this manner the animal performed, in fome mea- 
fure, the functions of a midwife; impregnating 
every egg at the fame time thatit iffued from the 
body. ; 

It is probable, however, that this difficulty in 
parturition happens only on the land; and that 
the Toad, which produces it’s fpawn in the water, 
performs it as eafily as the frog. 

In England, the Toad propagates exadtly in 
the fame manner as the frog; and the female, in- 
ftead of retiring to adry hole, defcends to the bor- 
tom of fonzé pond, where fhe lies torpid the whofe 
winter, preparing to propagate at the beginniag 
of the fpring. On thefe occafions the number of 
females is found greatly to furpafs that of the 
other fex, there being above thirty to one; and 
twelve or fourteen of the former are frequently 
feen clinging to the fame female. 

When, like the frog, the young have under- 
gone all the variations of the tadpole ftate, they 
forfake the water; and are often feen, in a moilt 
fummer’s evening, crawling up by myriads from 
fenny places into drier fituations. Having found 
out retreats for themfelves, or dug them with 
their mouths and hands, they lead a patient, foli- 
tary life, feldom venturing abroad except when 
the evening moifture invites them. At fuch 
times the grafs is commonly covered with fnails, 
and the paths with worms, which conftitute their 
principal food. They are alfo very fond of every 
kind of infects: and we have the authority of 
Linnzus to fupport the affertion, that they fome- 
times continue intmoveable, with their mouths 
open, at the bottoms of fhrubs; where the butter- 
flies, by fome unaccountable fafcination, are ob- 
ferved to fly down their throats. ; 

As the fubfequent letter from Mr. Arfcott, on 
the fubject of the Toad, throws confiderable licht 
on it’s natural hiftory, we fhall make no apology 
for laying it before our readers, whet aa 

‘ Cencerning the Toad,’ fays this gentleman, 
© that lived fo many years with us, and was fo 
great a favourite, the greateft curiofity was it’s 
becoming fo remarkably tame. It had frequented 
fome fteps before our hall-door fome years before 
my acquaintance commenced with it; and had 
been admired by my father for it’s fize, (being 
the largeft I ever met with) who conftantly paid 
it a vilit every evening. I knew it myfelf for 
above thirty years; and by conftantly feeding it, 
brought it to be fo tame, that it always came to 
the candle, and looked up, as if expecting to be 
taken up and brought upon the table, where I al- 
ways fed it with infects of all forts. It was moft 
fond of flefh maggots, which I kept in bran: it 
would follow them; and, when within a proper 
diftance, would fix it’s eyes, and remain motion- 
lefs for near a quarter of a minute, as if preparing 
for the ftroke, which was an inftantaneous throw- 
ing it’s tongue at a great diftance upon the infeés, 
which ftuck to the tip by a glutinous matter. 
The motion is quicker than the eye can follow. © 

* I cannot fay how long my father had been 
acquainted with the Toad before I knew it; bute 
when I was firft acquainted with it, he ufed to 
mention it as the old-Toad he had known for fo 
many years. I can anfwer for thirty-fix years. 

. © This old Toad made it’s appearance as foon 
as the warm weather came; and I always con- 
cluded it retired ‘to fome dry bank to repofe till 
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fpring.. When we new-layed the fteps, I had two 
holes made in the third ftep, each with a hollow 
of more than a yard long, for it; in which I ima- 
gine it flept, as it came from thence at it’s firft 
appearance. It was feldom provoked. Neither 
that Toad, nor the multitudes I have feen tor- 
mented with great cruelty, ever fhewed the leatt 
defire of revenge, by fpitting, or emitting any Juice 
from their pimples. Sometimes, upon taking it 
up, it would let out a great quantity of clear wa- 
ter, which, as I have often feen it do the fame 
upon the fteps when quite quiet, was certainly 
j¢’s urine, and no more than a natural evacuation. 
Spiders, millepedes, and flefh-maggots, feem to 
be this animal’s favourite food. I imagine, if a 
bee was to be put before a Toad, it would cer- 
tainly eat it to it’s coft; but, as. bees are feldom 
{tirring at the fame time that Toads are, they 
rarely come in their way; as they do not appear 
after fun-rifing, or before fun-fet. 

© I once, from my parlour-window, obferved 
a large Toad I had in the bank of a bowling- 
preen, about twelve at noon, a very hot day, very 
bufy and active upon the grafs. So uncommon 
an appearance made me go out to fee what it 
was; when I found an innumerable fwarm of 
winged ants had dropped round his hole; which 
temptation was as irrefiltible as a turtle would be 
to a luxurious alderman. 

‘ In refpect to it’s end, had it not been for a 
tame raven, I make no doubt but it would have 
been now living. This bird, one day feeing it at 
the mouth of it’s hole, pulled it out; and although 
I refcued it, pulled out one eye; and hurt it fo, 
that notwith{tanding it’s living a twelvemonth, it 
never enjoyed itfelf; and had a difficulty of taking 
it’s food, miffing the mark for the want of it’s 
eye. Before that accident, it had every appear- 
ance of perfect health.” 


-To this account of the Toad’s inoffenfive qua- _ 


lities, we fhall fubjoin another from Valifnieri, to 
prove that, even taken internally, the Toad is no 
way dangerous. 
© In the year 1692, fome German foldiers, who 
had taken poffeffion of the caftle of Arceti, find- 
ing that the peafants of the country often amufed 
themfelves in catching frogs, and dreffing them 
for the table, refolved to provide themfelves with 
a fimilar entertainment, and made preparations 
for frog-fifhing in the fame manner. It may ea- 
fily be fuppofed that the Italians and their Ger- 
man guefts were not very fond of each other ; and 
indeed it is natural to think, that the foldiers gave 
the poor people of the country very good reafon 
for difcontent. They were not a little pleafed, 
therefore, when they faw them go to a ditch 
«where Toads, inftead of frogs, were found in creat 
abundance. The Germans, no way diftinguifh- 
ing in their fport, caught them in great numbers ; 
while the peafants kept looking on, filently flat- 
tering themfelves with the hopes of fpeedy re- 
venge. After being brought home, the Toads 
were dreffed up after the Italian fafhion; the pea- 
fants, quite happy at feeing their tyrants devour 
them with fo good an appetite, and expecting 
every moment to feethem drop down dead. But, 
what was their furprife, to find that the Germans 
‘continued as well as ever; and only complamed 
of a flight excoriation of the lips, which probably 
arofe from fome other caufe than that of their re- 
patt ! 
Solenander likewife relates the following ftory. 


~ lived together with mutual difcontent. 
ba) 
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‘ A tradefman of Rome and his wife had lotic 
The man 

was dropfical, and the woman amorous. This ill- 

matched fociety promifed toon, by the very infirm 

{tate of the man, to have an end: but the woman 

was unwilling to wait the progrefs of the difor- 

der; and therefore concluded that, to get rid of 
her hufband, nothing was wanting but poifon. 

For this purpofe fhe made choice of a dofe which 

fhe fuppofed would be the moft effectual; and 

having calcined fome Toads, mixed their powder 

with his drink. 

‘ Yhe man, after taking a hearty dofe, found 
no confiderable inconvenience, except that it 
greatly promoted urine. His wife, who confi- 
dered this as an incipient fymptom of the venom, 
refolved not to ftint the next dofe, but gave it in 
greater quantities than before. This alfo increafed 
the former fymptom; and, in a few days, the wo- 
man had the mortification to fee her detefted huf- 
band reftored to perfect health; and remained in 
utter defpair of ever being a widow.’ 

From the foregoing relations, it will, we doubt 
not, be extremely evident what unjuft prejudices 
have been entertained againft this animal; and 
that mankind have been taught to confider as an 
enemy a creature which, by deftroying numbers 
of the infe&t tribe, frees them from real invaders. 
We may therefore regard, as fables and vulgar 
errors, thofe accounts which reprefent the Toad 
as poffeffed of venom to kill at a diftance; of it’s 
ejecting it’s venom, which burns wherever it 
touches; of it’s infecting thofe vegetables near 
which it refides; and of it’s exceffive fondnefs for’ 
faze, which it renders poifonous by it’s approach. 
Thefe, and many others of the fame kind, moft 
probably originated from an antipathy which fome 
perfons have to all animals of the genus. The 
Toad is certainly a harmlefs, defencelefs creature ; 
flow, and unvenomous; and feeks the darkeft re- 
treats, not from the malignity of it’s nature, but 
the multitude of it’s enemies. 

During the feverity of winter, the Toad, like 
all the frog kind, becomes torpid. It then makes 
choice of either the hollow root of a tree, the 
clift of a rock, or the bottom of a pond, for it’s 
retreat, where it is fometimes found in a ftate 
of infenfibility. As it is very long lived, fo it 
is extremely tenacious of life. It’s fkin is tough, 
and not eafily pierced; and the animal, though 
covered with wounds, continues to fhew figns 
of life, and every part appears in motion. But 
for the ftory of it’s exifting whole centuries in 
the bofom of a rock, or cafed within the body of 
an oak tree, without the fmalleft accefs on any 
fide either for nourifhment or air, and yet taken 
out alive and perfect, we can by no means ac- 
count. 

It would perhaps be as uncandid to contra- 
dict, as difficult to believe, relations of this fort: 
we have the mott refpectable authorities witnefling 
for their truth; and yet the whole analogy of na-= 
ture feems to arraign them of falfhood. Bacon 
afferts, that Toads are fometimes difcovered in 
this manner; Plot confirms his teftimony} and te 
this day there isa marble chimney-ptece at Chatf- 
worth having the print of a Toad on, it, with a 
tradition of the manner in which it was found. 
In the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, we 
meet with an account of a Toad found alive and | 
healthy in the heart of a very thick elm, without 
the fmalleft aperture for entrance or egrefs. In 
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the year 1731, another was difcovered in the heart’ 
of an old oak near Nantes, without the fmalleft 
avenue to it’s cell; and it was generally fuppofed, 
from the fize of the tree, that the animal could 
not have been confined there lefs than eighty or 
a hundred years, without either fuftenance or air, 

To all thefe relations we can only oppofe the 
ftrangenefs of the faéts; the neceffity this animal 
is under of receiving air; and it’s dying like all 
others in the air-pump when deprived of that all- 
fuftaining fluid. But whether thefe objections 
are of fufficient weight againft fuch refpectable 
and difinterefted authorities, we pretend not to 
determine: certain, however, it is, that the Toad, 
if kept in a damp fituation, will live for feveral 
months without any food whatever. 

To this fingular quality, whether real or ima- 
ginary, may be added another equally fingular, 
and equally queftionable; namely, that of Toads 
fucking cancerous breafts; thus extracting the ve- 
nom, and effecting a cure. The firft intelligence 
on this ftrange fubjeét is contained in a letter to 
the Bifhop of Carlifle from Dr. Pitfield, who was 
the firft perfon of confequence that attended the 
experiment. The epiftle follows: 

‘ Your lordfhip muft have taken notice of a 
paragraph in the papers with regard to the appli- 
-cation of Toads to a cancered breaft. A patient 
of mine has fent to the neighbourhood of Hun- 
gerford, and brought down the very woman on 
whom the cure was done. JI have, with all the 
attention I am capable of, attended the operation 
for eighteen or twenty days, and am furprifed at 
the phenomenon. no 
great fervice from the application; the age, con- 
ftitution, and thoroughly cancerous condition of 
the.perfon, being unconquerable barriers to it. 
How an ailment of that kind, abfolutely local, in 
an otherwife found habit, and of a likely age, 
might be relieved, I cannot fay: but as to the 
operation, thus much I can affert, that there iS 
neither pain nor naufeoufnefs in it. The animal 
is put into a linen bag, all but it’s head, and that 
is held to the part. It has generally inftantly 
laid hold of the fouleft part of the fore, and fucked 
with greedinefs till it dropped off dead. It has 
frequently happened, that the creature has {wollen 
immediately, and from it’s agonies appeared to 
be in great pain. I have weighed them for feve- 
ral days together, before and after the application, 
and found their increafe of weight, in their diffe- 
rent degrees, from a drachm to an ounce. They 
frequently fweat exceedingly, and turn quite pale; 
and fometimes they difgorge, recover, and become 
lively again. I think the whole fcene is furprif- 
ing, and a very remarkable piece of natural hi- 
ftory. From the conftant inoftenfivenefs which I 
have obferved in them, I almoft queftion the 
truth of their poifonous quality. Many people 
here expect no great good from the application of 
Toads to cancers; and where the difeafe is not 
abfolutely local, none is to be expected. When 
it is feated in any part not to be well come at for 
extirpation, I think it 1s hardly to be imagined, 
but that the having it fucked clean as often as you 
pleafe, muft give great relief. Every body knows 
that dogs licking of fores cures them; which is, I 
fuppofe, chiefly by keeping them clean. If there 

is any credit to be given to hiftory, poifons have 
been fucked out. Pallentia vulnera lambit core 
venena trabens, are the words of Lucan on the oc- 
cafion. If the people to whom thefe words are 


I am in no expectation of any’ 
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applied did their cure by immediately followiig 
the injection of the poifon, the local confinement | 
of another poifon brings the cafe toa great deoree 
of fimilarity. Thope 1 have not tired your lord— 

nip with my long tale: asitis a true one, and, in 
my apprehenfion, a curious piece of natural hi- 
ftory, I could not forbear communicating it to 

you. Lown { thought the ftory in the papers to 
be an invention; and when I confidered the in- 

{tinétive principle in all animals of felf-preferva_ 
tion, I was confirmed in my difbelief: but what ¢ 

have related I faw; and all theory mutt yield ta: 
fact. Itis only the rubeth, the Land-Toad, which 
has the property of fucking: I cannot find any the 
leaft mention of the property in any one of the old 
naturalifts. My patient can bear io have but one 
applied in twenty-four hours. The woman who’ 
was cured had them on day and night, without in- 

termiffion, for five wecks, Their time of hanging 
at the breaft has been from one to fix hours.” ~ 

Other remarks on the method by which thefe 
creatures perform this furprifing operation, are- 
thefe. Some Toads die very foon after they have 
fucked, others live about a quarter of an’ hour, 
and fome much longer. For example; one that 
was applied about feven o’clock, fucked till about 
ten, and died as foon as it was taken from the * 
breaft; another that immediately fucceeded conti- 
nued till three o’clock, but dropped dead from 
the wound: each fwelled exceedingly, and became 
of a pale colour. They did not feem to fuck: 
greedily, and often turned their heads away; bur, 
during the time of their fucking, were heard to 
fmack their lips like a young child. 

From thefe relations, which feem well authen- 
ticated, and publifhed from the pureft motives of 
humanity, we might conclude that no room re- 
mained for doubt: and yet authorities equally re- 
{fpectable maintain, that there is no vifible appear- 
ance of the Toad’s fucking any part of the cance- 
rous poifon; though they allow, that the animal’s 
{welling and falling off dead is a general conte- 
quence of the application. 

There are feveral varieties of the Toad in this 
country, fuch as the land and water Toad; but’ 
the principal diftinction between thefe feems to 
confilt in the ground-colour of their fin. Tn 
the firft, it is more inclining to afh-colour, with 
brown fpots; in the other, the colour is brown, 
approaching to black. The Water-Toad is alfo 
inferior in fize to the other; but both breed equally 
inthatelement. The fize of the Britith Toad is 
generally from two to four inches long; though 
mention is made of feveral which have greatly ex- 
ceeded thofe dimenfions. Burt, in fome cf the 
tropical climates, the Toad is ufually fix or feven 
inches in length; and now and then much larger.’ 
Of thefe hideous creatures, fome may be faid to 
be beautifully ftreaked aad coloured; fome ftud- 
ded over as with pearls; others briftled with hotns 
or fpines; fome with their heads diftinét frony 
their bodies; and others with fuch fhort necks, as 
to appear almoft without heads. set 

Thefe varieties, and many qthers which we leave 
the friends of deformity to enumerate, are found 
in the tropical climates in great alvundance, parti- 
cularly after fhowers of rain. At fuch feafens 
the ftreets and fields are atmoit wholly covered 
with them: they then crawl from their retreats, 


and disfigure every place in fearch of their favou- 


rite moifture. i 
With us, the conceit of it’s raining Toads and 
frogs 
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frogs has longr been juftly expleded; but ic is full 


entertained in the tropical countries, not only by - 


the favage natives, but by the more refined fet- 
tlers, who frequently add to their own the preju- 
dices and fuperftitions of other nations. 


It would be an endlefs, as well as a difagree- 


able tafk, to enter into all the minute difcrimina- 
tions of thefe animals, as found in the various cli- 
mates of the globe; nor do they appear’in general 
to differ effentially in nature and habits from each 
other: the pipal, or Surinam Toad, however, 
feems to be too fingular an object in natural hi- 
ftory to be paffed over in filence. _ 

Toapb, Surinam, or Prpat. This creature 
is ‘till more hideous in it’s fhape than the common 
Toad. The body is flat and broad; the head is 
fmal!; the jaws, like thofe of the mole, are ex- 
tended, and evidently fitted for digging in the 
ground; and the fkin of the neck forms a fort of 
wrinkled collar. The head is of a dark chefnut 
colour; the eyes are fmal]l; the back, which is very 
broad, is of a lichtifh grey colour, and feems to 
be covered with a number of fmall eyes, round- 
ifh, and arranged at nearly equal diftances. Thefe 
eyes are very different from what they appear, be- 
ing in reality the animal’s eggs, covered with their 
fhells, and placed there for hatching: they are bu- 
ried deep in the fkin; and at the beginning of 
incubation, juft begin to appear; but are very vi- 
fible when the young animal is about to burft 
from it’s confinement.' They are of a reddith, 
fhining yellow colour; and a number of {mall 
warts, refembling pearls, are difperfed over the 
body. 

Such is their fituation previous to their coming 
forth; but nothing is more fingular than the man- 
ner of their production. The eggs, when formed 
in the ovary, are fent, by fome internal canals 
which anatomi(ts have not hitherto defcribed, to 
lie and arrive at maturity under the bony fub- 
ftance of the back: in this ftate they are impreg- 
nated by the male, whofe feed finds it’s way by a 
feries of pores, and pierces not only the fkin but 
the periofteum. The fkin, however, is ftill appa- 
rently entire, and forms a very thick covering 
over the whole brood; but, as they advance to 
maturity, at difterent intervals, one after another, 
the egg feems to ftart forward, and to project 
from the back, becoming more yellow, and at 
laft breaking, when the young one puts forth it’s 
head: neverthelefs, it ftill retains it’s fituation, 
till it has acquired a proper degree of ftrength; 
and then quits the fhell, but continues to adhere 
to the back of the parent. In this manner the 
Pipal travels, with her fingular brood on her 
back, in all the different {tages of maturity. Some 
of the {range progeny, not yet come to fufficient 
perfection, appear quite torpid, and as yet with- 
out lie in the ege; others feem juft beginning to 
rife through the fkin, in one place peeping forth 
from the fhell, in another entirely emancipated 
from their prifon; fome are fporting at large on 
the parent’s back; and others defcending to the 
ground, in order to fearch for their proper food, 
and in time to propagate their kind. 

Such is Seba’s defcription of this fingular pro- 
duction ; in which he differs from Ruyfch, who af- 
firms, that the young ones are bred in the back 
of the male only, where the female depofits her 
egos. However, Seba’s authority is generally 
allowed to be the beft, though many circum- 
ftances are wanting to compleat his jnformation, 
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fuch as a defcription of the paffage by which the 
ego finds it’s way into the back, the manner of it’s 
fecundation, the time of geftation, as alfo a hi- 
{tory of the manners of the animal itfelf. 

The male Pipal is every way larger than the’ 
female, and the fkin more flaccid. The whole 
body is covered with puttules, refembling pearls ; 
and the belly, which is of a bright yellow colour, 
appears as if fewed up from the throat to the vent. 

This creature, however hideous in it’s appear- 
ance, is probably entirely harmlefs, like the reft 
of the frog kind; though we are told of terrible 
effects refulting from it’s powder, when calcined. 
This, however, muft certainly be falfe: no crea- 
ture whatever, when calcined, can be poifonous ; 
for the fire confumes every particle that could be 
dangerous in this compofition; all animal fub- 
ftances, when calcined, being exaétly the fame 
both in nature and quality. 

TOBACCO-PIPE FISH; the Syngnathus 
Acus of Linneus. See Pree-Fisu. 

TOBACTLI. An American appellation for 
a bird of that country defcribed by Nieremberg, 
more ufually denominated Troaétli. 

TOBIANUS. A name by which fome ich- 
thyologifts exprefs the ammodytes, or fand-eel. 

TOBIS is alfo a name for the fand-eel. . 

TOCKAY. A fpecies of Indian lizard, diftin- 
guifhed from the other kinds by being entirely 
covered with fpots. 

TOCMOL. An appellation fometimes given 
to the common mole. 

TODTENVOGEL. A name by which Gef- 
ner, and fome others, have expreffed that fpecies 
of cenanthe known in England by the appellation 
of the ftone-chatter, ftone-fmich, or moor-tit- 
ling. 

TODY. A genus of the picee: the characters 
of which are; that the bill is fubulated, depreffed, 
obtufe, ftraight, and befet with briftles; and the 
feet formed for walking. 

Linnzeus enumerates two fpecies; the green, 
with a red breaft, found in America; and the afh- 
coloured, with the under part of the body yellow, 
found in Surinam. 

TOE-SHELL. A particular fpecies of fhell, 
called alfo pollicipes. 

TOMINEIO. Anappellation by which fome 
writers exprefs the guainumbi, or humming-bird. 
The name is fuppofed to be derived from To- 
mino, a Spanith word fignifying a Grain, as if 
expreffive of the minutenefs and lightnefs of this 
tribe of birds. 

TOP. An Enelifh appellation for a genus of 
fhells, of which Pennant enumerates the follow- 
ing fpecies, all natives of the Britifh coaft: the li- 
vid, the rough, the umbilical, the cinereous, the 
tuberculated, and the land Top. 

TOPAN. An appellation fometimes given 
to the horned-beaked Indian raven, more ufually 
denominated the rhinoceros-bird. 

TOPE; the Squalus Galeus of Linnzus. Ar- 
tedi diftinguithes this fith from others of the fquali, 
by it’s noftrils being placed extremely near the 
mouth, and by certain foramina or apertures near 
the eyes. 

The Tope has fometimes been caught on the 
Britifh coafts, weighing twenty-feven pounds, and 
five feet in length; but, according to Artedi, it is 
frequently one hundred weight. ‘The upper pare 
of the body and fins is of a light cinereous hue; 
the belly is white; the nofe is very long, flat, 
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and fharp-pointed ; and behind each eye there is a 
{mall orifice. The teeth are numerous, arranged 
in three rows, fmall, fharp, triangular, and fer- 
rated on their inner edges. The firft dorfal fin is 
upwards of a foot and a half from the head; the 
fecond is near the tail; and the tail itfelf is finned 
beneath, the upper part ending in a fharp angle. 

Rondeletius informs us that this {pecies i is €x- 
tremely fierce and voracious, purfuing it’s prey to 
the very edge of the fhore. The fkin and flefh 
have an offenfive, rank {mell; from whence it has 
ironically received the appellation of Sweet Wil- 
liam. 

TORDINO. Aname by which the Venetians 
exprefs a bird of the lark kind, called alfo {pino- 
letta. 

-TORDO MARINO. A bird of the ftarling 
kind; called alfo ruticilla major; and by Aldro- 
vandus Merula Saxatilis. It is about the fize of 
the common ftarling, and greatly refembles it in 
ficure. The breaft is greyifh, with a black tranf- 
Jane ftreak ; the head and back are blackifh, with 
fome flight variegations of grey; the tail is long, 
and of a reddifh orange colour; and the under fea- 
thers of the wings are of the fame hue. 

The female is moufe-coloured, variegated with 
white, on the back; and afh-coloured on the belly. 

This bird is commonly met with in Germany ; 
and may be taught to imitate the human voice. 

TORGOCH. A name by which fome au- 
thors exprefs the charr. See Cuarr. 

TORPEDO, Cramp Fifh, or Electric Ray; 
the Raja Torpedo of Linneus. 

This is a well known and formidable animal; 
whofe narcotic, or numbing qualities, have Biden 

noticed in all ages. The body is almoft circular, 
and thicker than others of the ray kind; the fkin 
is foft, fmooth, and of a yellowifh colour, marked 
with large annular fpots like the reft of the kind; 
the eyes are very finall; the tail tapers to a point; 
and the weight of the fifh is fometimes eighty 
pounds. From it’s external appearance, none 
would fuppofe it poffefled of any very extraordi- 
nary powers: it has no mufcles which feem calcu- 
lated for any ereat exertions; no internal con- 
formation effentially different from the reft of it’s 
kind; yet fuch is it’s wonderful power when alive, 
that it inftantly deprives the perfon who handles 
it of the ufe of that member which comes in con- 
tact with it, and even affects him if he only 
touches it with a ftick. Oppian afferts, that it 
will benumb the aftonifhed fifherman through the 
whole length of line and rod. 

The fhock given by the Torpedo refembles 
the ftroke of an eleétrical machine. _Kempfer 
gives us the following account of it: § The in- 
ftant,’ fays he, ‘ I touched it with my hand, I felt 
a terrible numbnefs in my arm, and as far as my 
fhoulder. Even if one treads upon it with the 
fhoe on, it affects not only the leg, but the whole 
thigh upwards. Thofe who touch it with the 
foot, are feized with a ftronger palpitation than 
even thofe who touch it with the hand. This 
numbnefs bears no refemblance to that which we 
feel when a nerve is a long time prefled, and the 
foot is faid to be afleep; it rather appears like a 
fudden vapour, which, paffing through the pores 


in an inftant, penetrates to the very fprings of - 


life, from which it diffufes itfelf over the whole 
body, and gives it real pain. The nerves are fo 
affected, that the perfon itruck ymagines ail the 
bones of his body, and particularly thofe of the 
limb that received the blow, are driven out of 
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joint. All this is accompanied with an univerfal 
tremor, a ficknefs of ftomach, a general convul- 


fion, and a total tufpenfion of the faculties of the 


mind. An fhort, fuch is the pain, that all the 
force of our promifes and authority could not 
prevail on a feaman to undergo the fhock a fe- 
cond time. A negro, indeed, that was {tanding 
by, readily undertook to touch the Torpedo; and 
was feen to handle it without feeling any of it’s 
effects, He informed US, that his “whole fecrec 
confifted in keeping in his breath; and we found, 
upon trial, that this method anfwered with our- 
felves. When we held in our breath, the Tor- 
pedo was harmlefs ; ba when we bs -cathed ever fo 
little, it’s efficacy took place.’ 

Though Kempfer has given an accurate de- 
fcription | of the effeéts produced by the fhock of 
this creature, a erience has proved, that holding 
in the breath will not preferve from it’s violence ; 
and yet the fifh may fometimes be touched with 
perfect fecurity. 

Great as the powers of the Torpedo are when 
in vigour, they are impaired as it declines in 
ftrength, and totally ceafe when it expires. We 
alfo hazard a conjecture, which thofe who have an 
opportunity may bring to the teft of experience, 
that a frequent repetition of the ftroke weakens 
it’s efficacy ; and that it might be tgtally exhaufted 
of it’s electric power for fome little fpace, till it 
could gain time to recruit it’s ftrength afrefh. 

The noxious qualities of the Torpedo by no 
means affect it’s fefh; for it is frequently eaten by 
the French and other nations. Galen affirms, 
that it is ferviceable to epileptic patients; and that 
the faock of the living fifh, applied to the head, 
is efficacious in removing any pains in that part. 

There is a double ufe in’ this {trange faculty 
with which the Torpedo is endued: it is exerted 
as a means of defence again{t voracious fith, which 
by a finele touch are deprived of all pofiibility 
of feizing their prey ; and, by concealing itfelf in 
the mu: d, and benumbing fuch fifh as are care- 
leisly {wimming about, it makes a ready prey of 
them. 

The Torpedo is a native of the Mediterranean 
and many other feas; and is not unfrequently 
found on the Britifh coafts, though it feems to be 
more peculiarly attached to warmer climates. 

The female Torpedo is generally fuppofed to 
be much more powerful than the male. Loren- 
zini, who made feveral experiments on this ani- 
mal, i is of opinion that it’s power is wholly refi- 
dent in two thin mufcles which cover a part of 
the back; thefe he calls the trembling fibres: 
and he feems convinced that the animal may be 
touched with fafety in any other part. It is now 
generally known that there are other fifh of the 
ray kind poffeffed of this benumbing quality, 
which has gained them the appellation of the Tor- 
pedo. Atkins and Moore delcribe thefe as fhaped 
like the mackerel, except that the head is confi- 
derably larger. 

Condamine defcribes a fifh pofleffed of the 
powers of the Torpedo, of a fhape very different 
from the former, and greatly refembling a lam- 
prey. He alfo inforins us that, if touched by the 
hands, or even with a ftick, it inftantly benumbs 
the hand and arm to the very fhoulder. 

The fubfequent experiment made by Mr. 
Walth, in prefence of the Academy of Rochelle, 
for evincing the circuit of the electric matter if- 
fuing oa the Torpedo, deferves attention. 

A living Torpedo was laid on a table, on a wet 

napkin; 


napkin; round another table ftood five perfons in- 
~fulated; and two brafs wires, each thirteen feet 
Jong, were fufpended from the cieling by filken 
firings. One of the wires refted by one end on 
the wet napkin; and the other end was immerled 
in a bafon full of water, placed on a fecond table, 
on which ftood four other bafons, likewife full of 
water. The firft perfon puta finger of one hand 
into the water in which the wire was inimeried, 
and a finger of the other hand into the fecond; 
and fo on fucceffively, till all the five perfons com- 
municated with one another by the water in the 
bafons. In the laft bafon one end of the fecond 
wire was dipped, and with the other end Mr. 
Walth touched the back of the Torpedo; when 
the five perfons felt a fhock, differing in nothing 
from that of the Leyden experiment, except in 
being weaker. Mr. Walth, who was not in the 
circle of conduction, felt nothing. This was fe- 
veral times fucceffively repeated, even with eight 
perfons. The experiment being related by M. 
de Signette, mayor of the city, and one of the fe- 
cretaries to the Academy of Sciences of Rochelle, 
and publifhed by him in the French Gazette; the 
account is therefore fufficiently authenticated. 

Ariftotle affirms that the Torpedo brings forth 
it’s young at the autumnal equinox. A gentle- 

yan of Rochelle, on diffecting certain females of 
this fpecies the toth of September, found in the 
matrices feveral of the fietufes quite formed, and 
nine eges, in no ftate of forwardnels: fuperfoe- 
tation feems therefore to be a property of this 
fith. 

The ingenious Mr. Pennant fpeaks thus of a 
fmall Torpedo, caught on the Britifh coalts. *¢ It’s 
length,’ fays he, ‘ was eighteen inches from the 
head to the tip of the tail; the greateft breadth 
twelve inches. I could not inform myfelf of the 
weight of this; but that of one, meafuring four 
feet in length, and two and a half in breadth, was 
fifty-three pounds avoirdupoife. 

© The tail was fix inches lor.g, pretty thick and 
round; and the caudal fin broad and abrupt. The 
head and body, which were indiftinét, were nearly 
round; about two inches thick in the middle, at- 
tenuating to extreme thinnefs on the edges. Be- 
low the body, the ventral fins formed on each fide 
a quarter of a circle. The two dorfal fins were 
placed on the trunk of the tail. The eyes were 
f{mall, placed near each other; and behind. each 
was a round fpiracle, with fix fmall cutaneous 
rays on their inner circumference. The mouth 
was fmall; the teeth were minute and fpicular; 
and there were two openings to the gills, as in 

thers of this genus. The fkin was every where 
fmooth; of a cinereous brown hue above; and 
white beneath.’ 

TORQUATA. An appellation by which 
rnany naturalifts exprefs the common water-fnake; 
fo called from the remarkable ring about it’s 
neck. - 

TORQUILLA. A fpecies of woodpecker ; 
mofe commonly known by the appellation of the 
jyax; in Englith, the wry-neck. 

TORTOISE. A diftinét genus of animals 
of the clafs of amphibia, and order of reptiles, in 
the Linnasan fyftem: the characters of which are; 
that the body has four feet, is defended by a thick 
cruit, and furnifhed with a tail; and the mouth 
has naked mandibles without teeth. Linnzus 
enumerates fifteen fpecies. . 

Tortoifes are ufually divided into thofe which 
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live on the land, and fuch as fubfift in the waters 
and cuftom has made a diftinétion even in the 
name; the one being called Tortoifes, the other 
Turtles. Seba, however, has proved, that all Tor- 
toifes are amphibious; that the Land-Tortoife 
will live in the water; and that the Sea-turtle can 


- be fed on the Jand. 


The Land-Tortoife is generally from one to 
five feet long, from the end of the fnout to the ex- 
tremity of the tail; and from five to eighteen ins 
ches acrofs the back. It has a fmall head, fome- 
what refembling that of a ferpent; and an eye 
without the upper lid, the under eye-lid ferving 
to cover and keep that organ in fafety. The tail 
is long and fealy, like that of a lizard; and the 
head may either be protruded, or concealed un- 
der the great pent-houfe of it’s fell, at the plea- 
fure of the animal. 

All Tortoifes nearly refemble each other in their 
external fhape; their outward covering appearing 
to be compofed of two great fhells, one laid on 
the other, and touching only at the edges: but, 
on a clofer infpection, we fhall find that the up- 
per. fhell is compoied of no lefs than thirteen 
pieces, laid on the ribs like the tiles of a houfe; 
by means of which the fhell is kept arched and 
fupported. Indeed, to an inattentive obferver, 
the fhells, both above and below, feem to make 
each but one piece; but they are bound together 
at the edges by very {trong and hard ligaments. 

The Tortoife, though peaceable in itfelf, is ad- 
mirably formed for war, and feems to be almoft 
endued with immortality. Hardly any fpecies of 
cruelty can deprive it of life: mangling and 
maiming are but flight injuries; and it will live 


_ though deprived of the brain; nay, even of the 


head. Redi informs us, that he made a large 
opening in the head of a Land-Tortoife; drew 
out all the brains, fo wafhed the cavity, as not to 
leave the fmalleft part remaining; and then, leav- 
ing the hole open, fet the animal at liberty: not- 
withftanding ail this, the Vortoife marched off, 
without feeming to have received the {malleft in- 
jury; and lived in that ftate for fix months. A 
certain Italian philofopher carried his experiment 
yet farther; for he cut off the head, and yet the 
animal lived twenty-three days after it’s feparation 
from the body. : 

Tortoifes are alfo remarkable for their longe- 
vity; they are commonly known to live upwards 
of eighty years; and one kept in the garden be- 
longing to Lambeth Palace was remembered 
above one hundred and twenty. The Teortoife 
retires to fome cavern, in order to repofe during 
the winter; and at that feafon, when it’s food is 
no longer found in plenty, it happily becomes in- 
fenfible to the want. It is fometimes buried two 
or three feet under ground; having firft provi- 
dently ftored it’s hole with mofs, grafs, and other 
fubftances; as well to keep the retreat warm, as to- 
ferve for aliment in cafe it fhould prematurely 
emerge from it’s ftupefaction. From this dor- 
mant ftate the Tortoife is awakened by the genial 
return of the fpring. 

Thefe animals are frequently admitted into 
gardens, on a fuppofition that they deftroy infects 
and fnails in great abundance. ‘Their ftrength is 
fo prodigious, that a child has been known to get 
on the back of one, and yet not retard it’s adtie 
vity; but, when it had carried it’s burden to the 
place where it expected to be/fed, nothing could 
prevail on it to advance any farther, 
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For a defcription of the Sea-Tortoifes, fee Tur- 
TLE. 

Two of the moft curious fpecies of Land-Tor- 
toifes are the following. 

Torrorss, Arrican. This fpecies, which was 
accurately figured and defcribed by Edwards, is 
the Teftudo Pufillaof Linnzus. It was imported 
from Santa Cruz in Weft Barbary, and lived fe- 
veral years in the garden of the College of Phy- 
ficians, London. The irides are of a reddifh ha- 
zel colour; the lips are hard and corneous; the 
head is covered with yellowifh-coloured fcales; 
the neck, hinder legs, and tail, are covered with 
a flexile fkin ofa dull flefh-colour; and the fore- 
legs with yellow fcales on their outfides, being 
partly expofed when the head is drawn in. The 
fhell is round, pretty prominent on the upper fide, 
and flat underneath: it is divided into many com- 
partments, or feparate fcales, with furrows or 
creafes all round, leffening one within another to 
the middle of each fcale. The fhell is of a yel- 
lowifh colour, clouced with large and {mall irre- 
gular dufky or black fpots. There are five claws 
on each foot forwards; and four on each of the 
hinder feet. 

When this creature is apprehenfive of any dan- 
ger, it draws it’s head, tail, and legs, into the 
fhell; a quality it pofleffes in common with the 
reft of the genus. 

Torroisz, American; the Teftudo Carolina 
of Linnzus. This animal is a native of Caro- 
lina, and other parts of America. It’s head is 


invefted with a hard fhelly covering, of a dark. 


brown colour on the top; on the fides and throat 
it is yellow, with fmall black or dufky fpots; the 
noftrils are placed very near each other, not far 
from the extremity of the beak; the eyes are of a 
yellowifh colour; the neck is covered with a loofe 
fkin, of a dark purplith flefh-colour, partly co- 
vering the head when not fully extended; the 
hinder legs, and parts about the vent, are covered 
with the fame coloured fkin as the neck; and the 
fore-legs and feet with yellow hard {cales. There 
are five toes on each of the fore-feet; but only 
four on the hinder; all armed with pretty ftrong 
dufky claws. 

The upper part of the fhell is pretty convex, 
divided into feparate fcales; and each fcale is en- 
graven, as it were, with rings round it’s extremi- 
ties, which leffen inwards to it’s centre. The 
fhell is of a dufky brown colour above, with yel- 
lowifh fpots of various forms; underneath it is 
flattith, of a yellowifh colour, with black clouds 
and fpots; and there is no tail. 

Both this and the African Tortoife are fmall 
fpecies of that kind to which the Englifh refident 
in thofe countries give the appellation of Tura- 

ins. 

TOTANO, or TOTANUS. A term by 
which fome ornithologifts exprefs a bird more 
commonly called vetola; frequent in Italy. 

In the Linnzan fyftem, the Totanus is a fpe- 
cies of the fcolopax, the crex of authors in ge- 
neral. See Ratt. 

TOTAQUESTAC. An American bird de- 
fcribed: by Nieremberg. It is fomewhat fmaller 
than the pigeon: the whole plumage is of a beau- 
tiful green colour; and the tail-feathers, which 
“are prodigioufly long, are much valued. 

This beautiful bird is in fuch high eftimation 
amone the Indians, that it is death by their laws 
to kill it: however, they do not fcruple to'ftrip it 


of it’s elegant plumage whenever they can catch 
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TOTTAVILLA. A name by which fome 
ornithologifts exprefs the alauda arborea, or com- 
mon wood-lark. 

TOUCAN. A genus of birds of the order of 
pice in the Linnzan fyftem: the characters of 
which are; that the bill is very large, convex, 
and ferrated on the edges; both mandibles are 
bent at the apex; the noftrils are fituated near the 
bafe of the bill; the tongue is feathered about the 
edges; and the feet are formed for climbing. 

Linnzwus enumerates eight fpecies, moft of- 
which are natives of South America. 

Toucan, Rep-Braxep; the Ramphaftos Tu- 
canus of Linnzus. The fhape of this bird re- 
fembles that of the jack-daw; and the fize is 
nearly the fame. The head is very large, and 
well calculated to fupport it’s enormous bill, 
which, from the bafe to the point, is fix inches 
and a half in length, and in the thickeft part ex- 
ceeds two inches in breadth: it’s thicknefs near 
the head is one inch and a quarter; it is a little 
arched or rounded along the top of the uppet 
chap; and the under fide is alfo rounded. The 
whole fubftance of the bill is extremely flight, and 
almoft as thin as parchment. ‘The upper chap is 
of a bright yellow colour, except on the fides, 
which are of a beautiful red; as is alfo the lower 
chap, except at the bafe, which inclines to a pur- 
ple. There is a black line of feparation quite 
round the bafe of the bill, between that and the 
head. The noftrils are fituated in the upper part of 
the bill, and almoft covered with feathers. Round 
the eyes, on each fide of the head, there is a fpace 
of blueifh fkin, deftitute of feathers; above which 
the head is black, except a white fpot on each fide 
joining to the bafe of the upper chap. The hind 
part of the neck, the back, wings, tail, belly, and 
thighs, are black; the under-fide of the head, the 
throat, and the upper part of the breait, are white ; 
a feries of red plumage, in the form of acrefcent, 
with it’s horns upwards, appears between the white 
on the breaft and the black on the belly; the co-. 
vert-feathers under the tail are red, and thofe 
above it are yellow; the legs, feet, and claws, are 
afh-coloured; and the toes are difpofed like thofe 
of parrots, two before and two behind. 

Travellers affure us that, notwithftanding this 
bird is furnifhed with fuch a formidable beak, it 
is very gentle and inoffenfive; and fo eafily tamed, 
that it will fit and hatch it’s young in houfes. 
They alfo inform us, that it feeds principally on 
pepper; which it devours very greedily, gorging 
itfelf in fuch a manner, as to exclude it crude and 
unconcocted. Whatever degree of credit this ac- 
count may deferve, certain it is that the Toucan 
lives principally on a vegetable diet; and, in a 
domeftic ftate, it is known to prefer fuch food be- 
fore any other. Pozzo, who bred up one of thefe 
birds tame, fays it leaped up and down, moved 
it’s tail, and cried witha voice refembling that of 
a magpie. Any thing on which parrots feed, 
feemed to be agreeable to it; but it fhewed the 
ftrongeft predilection for grapes, which, if plucked 
off fingly, and thrown into the air, it would catch 
with great dexterity before they feil to the ground. 
This gentleman farther informs us, that it’s bill 
was hollow and extremely light, and confequently 
it poffeffed no proportionable ftrength to it’s ap- 
pearance; but it’s tongue feemed to affift the ef- 
forts of this unwieldy machine. This member is 

long, 


long, thin, and flat, and moves up and down; and 
the animal often extends it five or fix inches from 
the bill: it is of a flefh-colour; and curioufly 
fringed on each fide with very fmall filaments, 
exactly refembling a feather. _ 

It appears evident that this long tongue 1s 
ftronger than the thin hollow beak that contains 
it: and probably the beak is only a kind of fheath 
for this peculiar inftrument, which the Toucan\ 
employs not only in forming it’s neft, but alfo in 
procuring it’s food. | 

The Toucan has not only men, birds, and fer- 
pents, to guard againft; but alfo a numerous tribe 
of monkies, ftill more prying and mifchievous. It 
therefore {coops out it’s neft inthe hollow of fome 
tree, leaving a hole juft large enough for ingrefs 
and eerefs: there it fits, guarding the entrance 
with it’s great beak; and if a monkey, prompted 
by curiofity, or any other motive, prefumes to 
pay the Toucan avifit, he ufually meets with fuch 
a reception as compels him to feek for fafety in a 
fpeedy retreat. 

This bird inhabits only the warm climates of 
South America, where it is much efteemed for the 
delicacy of it’s flefh and the beauty of it’s plu- 
mage. ‘The feathers of the breatt are particularly 
admired: and the Indians pluck off the fkin of 
this part, which, when dry, they glue to their 
cheeks; confidering it as an irrefiftible addition 
to their beauty ; and every woman conceiving her- 
felf happy in the poffeffion of it. 

‘Toucan, Brazitian; the Ramphatftos Pifci- 
vorus of Linneus. This fpecies is about the fize 
of the common tame pigeon; but the head is 
much larger in proportion; and the tail, which 
is compofed of feathers of an equal length, is ra- 
ther fhort. The bill is fix inches long; it’s great- 
eft depth is upwards of two inches; and from fide 
to fide, near the head, it is one inch thick. The 
upper mandible is of a pale yellow greenifh co- 
lour; the fides near the toothed edges have each a 
long cloud of orange, tranfverfely barred with 
black: the lower mandible 1s of an exceeding fine 
blue colour ; and the point both of the upper and 
lower chap, for above an inch in depth, is of a 
fine fcarlet hue. The noftrils are almoft invifi- 
ble, being fituated pretty near together in the up- 
per part of the bill, exatly in the line that fepa- 
rates the bill from the forehead; and the eyes are 
of a dark hazel colour, encircled with a bare fkin 
of a greenifh yellow. The top of the head, the 
upper fide of the neck, the back, wings, belly, 
thighs, and tail, are black; but the wings have a 
changeable luftre. The fides of the head, the 
throat, and the breaft, are white, or rather cream- 
coloured; and between the white on the breaft 
and the black belly there is a fine red crefcent, 
with horns pointing upwards. The rump, or co- 
verts on the upper fide of the tail, are white; the 
feathers beyond the vent, as well as thofe which 
cover the under fide of the tail, are of a pale red 
hue; and the legs, feet, and claws, are of a light 
blue or violet colour. 

This bird was firft figured and defcribed by 
Edwards. 

Toucan, YELLow-BreasTep; the Ramphattos 
Viridis of Linnzus. Like the reft of the genus, 
the bill of this bird is extremely large; the upper 
mandible is green, and the lower blue; the point 
is red; and it has five tranfverfe faint dufky bars. 
The irides are of a faint green colour; and round 
the eye there is a broad {pace of naked fkin of a 
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violet colout. The throat and breaft are of a 
bright yellow; below which there is a bar of fcar- 
let feathers, which divides the yellow on the breatt 
from the black on the belly. The coverts of the 
tail are white above, and beneath of a fine red co- 
lour. The crown of the head, the upper part of 
the neck, the back, wings, belly, and tail, are 
wholly black; but the upper fide of the wings and 
tail has a variable glofs of blueifh purple. 
Toucan, Green. This bird, which feems to 
correfpond with the Toucan a Collier de Cayenne 
of Briffon, was firft accurately figured and de- 
{cribed by Edwards. The bill is blackith, except 
at it’s bafe, which is red round the upper mandi- 
ble, and yellow round the lower; the eyes are 
placed in fpaces of bare fkin, of an obfcure fiefh- 
colour; and the head, neck, and breaft, are black, 
with feveral changeable gloffes. About the place 
of the ears, on each fide, there is an oval fpot of 
a gold-colour; and at the bottom of the neck be- 
hind, the black is terminated with a narrow golden 
crefcent,the horns of which tend upwards. The 
back, rump, wings, and tail, are of a fine green 
colour, except the tips of the tail-feathers, which 
are reddifh, and the tips of the quills, which are 
dufky. The inner coverts of the wings are cream- 
coloured ; and the quills within are light-coloured, 
with light edges. The tail is compofed of ten 
feathers, long in the middle, and gradually fhort- 
ening towards the fides; afh-coloured beneath, 
and tipt with brown. ‘The belly is of an olive 
green hue, with a tranfverfe confufed mixture of 
dufky; the thighs are of a reddith brown colour; 
and the legs, feet, and claws, are all of adeep black. 
TOURACO; the Cuculus Perfa of Linneus. 


This bird, which was beautifully delineated by 


Edwards, is about the fize of a magpie; and very 

elegant both in fhape and colour. The bill is 

fhort, and compreffed fideways; the upper man- 

dible is alittle arched ; the under fide of the lower 

mandible has a fmall angle; and both the upper 

and lower chaps are of a dirty red or brick co- 

lour. The eye is ofa dark hazel-colour, encom- 

paffed with a fkin of a bright fcarlet hue. From 

the corner of the mouth to the eye there is a 

broad black line, which grows narrower, and ex- 

tends itfelf under and beyond the eye, beneath 

which is a white line; and from the corner of the 

mouth another white line extends above the eye. 

The head, neck, breaft, and leffer coverts of the 

wings, are of a fine dark green colour; and the 

head is adorned with a creft, the tips of which are 

red. he thighs, lower belly, and coverts under 
the tail, are dufky or black; the back, wings, and 

tail, are of a fine blueifh purple colour; part of 
the greater quills, next the belly, are of a fine 

crimion colour ; the tips and borders of the outer | 
webs are black; and the legs, feet, and claws, are 
afh-coloured. 

Albin calls this the Crown-bird from Mexico; 
though it 1s moft probably a native of Africa, and 
only imported hither by way of the Weft Indies. 

TRACHIDNA. An appellation by which 
fome ichthyologifts exprefs the draco marinus; in 
Englith, the weever. 

TRACHINUS. A genus of>fifhes, in the 
Linnean fyftem, of the order of jugulares: the 
characters of which are; that the head is com- 
preffed, and not fmooth; the membrane of the 
gills has fix rays; the lower lamina of the oper- 
cula is ferrated; and the anus is fituated near the 
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Linnzus mentions only one fpecies, the draco. 

. Artedi refers the uranofcope to this genus. The 

term is derived from the Greek Tracheinos, 

Rovgh, Sharp, or Prickly; expreffive of the 
prickly roughnefs of the rays of the dorfal fin. 

TRACHURUS. A fifth of the fcomber 
kind; in Englifh, the fcad, or horfe-mackerel. 

Tracuurus Braziyiensis. An appellation 
by which Ray expreffes a fith of the {comber kind; 
the Scomber Cordyla of Linnzus; more com- 
monly denominated Guaratereba. 

TRAGELAPHUS. An animal of the goat 
kind; of which there are two fpecies, the one de- 
{cribed by Gefner, and the other by Bellonius. 

TRAGUM. A term whereby Ariftotle, and 
fome of the ancient ichthyologifts, exprefs the pi- 
ftinacha marina of the more modern writers; in 
Englifh, the fire-flaire and fting-ray. 

TRASCINA. A name by which fome ich- 
thyologifts exprefs the fifh more ufually denomi- 
nated draco marinus and araneus. 

TREBIUS. An appellation given by fome 
modern writers to the Phycis of Ariftotle, #lian, 
and Pliny. 

TRIANGULAR FISH. A marine fifh of a 
very fingular figure, called in Englifh the coney- 
fifth; of which there are two fpecies, the one hav- 
ing two horns, the other wanting that character. 

The horned fpecies is fometimes fix inches long, 
and three broad; the tail ends in a longifh fin; the 
mouth is fmall, with twelve ftrong ferrated teeth 
in the upper jaw, and eight larger ones in the 
lower; the head rifes gibboufly from the mouth 
to the horns; and the back is humped in the mid- 
dle. It has only one fmall fin near the tail; but 
there are four others on different parts of the body. 
The eyes are large, and placed near the horns, 
which grow ftraight out of the forehead. It has 
no fcales; but a hard fkin, white on the belly, and 
brown every where elfe, very curioufly marked 
with trigonal, tetragonal, pentagonal, and hexa- 
gonal figures. 

The fpecies deftitute of horns has a broader 
belly, and longer tail; and is marked over the 
whole body with hexangular figures only, and in- 
numerable fmall tubercles. The belly is yellow- 
ifh; and the reft of the body is of a greyifh yel- 
low hue. The mouth is narrow; the teeth are 
foal], five in the lower, and eleven in the upper 
jaw; and the eyes are large and round. 

Both thefe fpecies belong to the genus of oftra- 
cion in the Linnean fyftem. They are caught 
among the rocks on the fhores of the Ifle of Java; 
and are fometimes eaten by the natives, after be- 
ing fkinned. 

TRIBULUS MARINUS, the Caltrop Shell. 
A peculiar fpecies of purpura, of a whitifh co- 
lour, with three rows of fpines. 

TRICHECUS. In the Linnean fyftem, a 
genus of the order of bruta, and clafs of mamma- 
lia: the characters of which are; that it has no cut- 
ting-teeth; that it has tufks only in the upper jaw; 
that the grinders on both fides are formed of a 
rugged bony fubftance; that the lips are germi- 
nated; and that the hinder feet are formed into 
fins. There are two fpecies; the manati, or fea- 
cow; and the morfe, or walrus. 

TRICHIDES. An appellation by which the 
ancients expreffed a fith of the harrengiform kind, 
probably-the pilchard; called alfo fardinia and 
jardella. 

TRICHIURUS,. A genus of the order of 


apodes: the charaéters of which are; that the head 
is extended, with lateral opercula; that the teecli 
are enfiform, and femi-fagittated at the apex; that 
it has feven branchioftegous rays; that the body 
is compreffed and enfiform; and the tail fubulated, 
without any fin: whence it is called lepturuss in 
Eniglifh, the needle-tail. There is but one {pe- 
cies; the Indian Eel of Willughby, or Mucu of 
Brazil. 

TRICHOURI. A term by which fome na+ 
turalifts exprefs fuch flies as have one or. more 
hairs growing out of their tails: they are alfo called 
feticaude. 

TRIDACNZE. A genus of bivalve fhells. 

TRIEMERUS; the Three-day Fly. An in- 
fet fomewhat refembling abutterfly. It has four 
large yellowith wings; a long body; a head fur- 
nifhed with long antenna; large eyes; and a fpi- 
ral trunk. It is found among nettles and mal-= 
lows. 

TRIGLA. A genus of fithes, of the order of 
thoracici ; of which Linnzus enumerates nine {pe- 
cies. 

According to Artedi, the characters of this ge- 
nus are the following: the branchioftege mem- 
brane contains feveral bones; the head is very de- 
clivious from the eye to the extremity of the fnout, 
large, aculeated, and fquarifh; it is the broadett 
part of the fifh; and thence grows eradually nar- 
rower, till ir ends in a very fmaill tail; and in fe- 
veral {pecies of this fifh there are two or three ar- 
ticulated appendices growing under the pectoral 


fins. The eyes, which are fituated on the top of ~ 


the head, are covered with a fkin; there are two 
dorfal fins, the firlt of which is prickly; and the 
pectoral fins, in fome kinds, are very large. 

Many of thefe fifth are capable of emitting a 
noife; and fome of them, by the affiftance of their 
pectoral fins, can fufpend themfelves for a time 
out of the water, and fly to fome diftance. The 
appendices of the pylorus are from five to twenty 
in number. 

There are feven fpecies of Trigle with conti- 
nuous, obtufe, and undivided {fnouts; among 
which is the red Trigla, with the {nout divided 
into two finall horns, and the opercula of the gills 
{triated: this is the cuculus and lyra of fome ich- 
thyologifts. When taken out of the water, it 
makes a grunting noife, fuppofed to imitate that 
of a cuckow, from whence it receives one of it’s 
names. 

Of thofe Triglz, with the fnout very deeply di- 
vided, and opened into two very bread parts, 
there are three fpecies. 

TRINGA, Sand-Piper. A diftin® genus of 
birds of the order of gralla: the diftinguithing 
characters of which are; that the beak is roundifh, 
and of the length of the head; that the noftrils are 
linear; and thar the feet have each four toes, the 
outer being generally connected at bottom by 
a {mall membrane. ) 

Linnzus enumerates twenty-three fpecies; 
among which are the pugnax avis, or ruffe; the 
vanellus, or lapwing; the gambetta; theturnitene; 
the phalarope; the ftint; and others. 

TRISACTIS. An appellation by which fome 
authors expre{s a genus of ftar-fiih compofed of 4 
body and three rays only. : 

TRISCAEDECACTIS. A name fometimes 
ufed to exprefs a kind of branched ftar-fith, with 
thirteen rays, each of which is divided and fubdi- 
vided inte numerous others, 
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AT ARO 

TRISETA. A term by which fome writers 
on infects exprefs a certain genus of the feticaudz, 
or briftle-tailed fliesy diftinguifhed from the reft 
by having three hairs or briftles proceeding from 
the tail. 

TRISEUS. An appellation by which fome 
ichthyologiits exprefs that fpecies of gadus more 
ufually denominated the muttela fluviatilis, or eel- 

yout. 

TRITON. In the Linnzan fyftem, a genus 
of the mollufca order of worms: the characters of 
which are; that the body is oblong, and the tongue 
fpiral; and that the tentacula are twelve in num- 
ber end bipartite, fix on each fide, and the three 
hinder ones cheliferous. 4 

There is only one known fpecies, found in the 
clifts of fubmarine rocks. 

TRITON AVIS. A name by which Nie- 
remberg has defcribed a Weft Indian bird famous 
for it’s mufical qualities. It is faid to have three 
diftin& notes; and to be able to give breath to 
founds of all the three kinds at the fame time. 
It is alfo much celebrated for it’s beauty. 

TROCHILUS. In the Linnzan fyftem, a 
genus of the picaz, comprehending the polytmus 
and mellifuga of Briffon; the former including 
fixteen, and the latter twenty fpecies. See Hum- 
MING-Birp. 

~ Trocutcus ts alfoan appellation ufed by Ari- 
ftotle, and other ancient naturalifts, for the regu- 
lus criftatus, or golden-crowned wren. 

Trocnitus is likewife the name of a remark- 
able. aquatic bird, called Corriza by the Spa- 
niards. It is defcribed by Aldrovandus as being 
very long-legged, yet web-footed. It’s beak is 
ftraight, and black at the end; and the opening of 
the mouth is very wide. The under part is 
white; and the back, fhoulders, and wings, are 
ferruginous. It runs fwiftly. 

TROCHUS.- An appellation by which fome 
conchologifts exprefs a genus of fhells; fome fpe- 
cies of which refemble the Trochus or top. How- 
ever, as the fpecies are numerous, many of them 
bear very little refemblance to the plaything from 
which they receive their name: a late French 
writer has therefore more aptly characterized the 
genus by calling it Cochlea ore depreffo. 

According to Linneeus, the characters of this 
genus are the following: the inclofed animal is a 
flug; the fhell is univalve, {piral, and conical; 
the aperture is fubtetragonous, angular, or round- 
ifh; and the columella or axis is oblique. He 
enumerates twenty-fix fpecies. 

The Trochior Tops conftitute the fifteenth fa- 
mily of fhells in Da Cofta’s ingenious arrange- 
ment. He defines them to be fhells of a conic or 
pyramidal fhape, the top being broad and flattith, 
and gradually tapering thence to a very narrow 
point; and the aperture or mouth generally angu- 
lar, low, and narrow. 

This is a numerous family; and confifts of many 
beautiful and curious fhells. : 

TROCTUS.: An appellation by which Ari- 
ftotle, and other ancient writers, exprefs a fpecies 
of fcomber ; diftinguifhed from others of the kind 
by the name of the ‘comber with two dorfal fins, 
and the laft ray of the hinder fin very long. 

TROGLODYTES. A term by which the 
wren is fometimes expreffed. 

TROGON, Curucuit. A genus of the pice: 
the characters of which are; that the bill 1s fhorter 
than the head, cultrated, hooked, and ferrated at 


the margin of the mandibles; and that the feet 
are formed for climbing, having two toes forward, 
and two backward. ‘here are three fpecies of 
this genus; one of which is the Curucui of Brazil. 

TROMBETTA. An Italian appellation for 
the fcolopax of fome ichthyologifts. See Trum- 
PET-Fisu. 

TROUT. A well-known valuable river-fith: 
the diftinguifhing characters of which are; that 
the body is long; the head fhort and roundifh; 
the extremity of the fnout obtufe and blunt; the 
tail very broad; the mouth large; and each jaw 
furnifhed with a fingle row of fharp teeth: that in 
the palate there are three parcels of teeth, each of 
an oblong figure in the congeries, all meeting: in 
an angle near the end of the nofe; that the tongue 
alfo is furnifhed with fix, eight, or ten teeth; and 
the fides beautifully variegated with red fpots. 

It is worthy of obfervation, that this fifh, fo uni- 
verfally diffeminated, is unnoticed by any of the 
ancients except Aufonius; and it is alfo equally 
fingular, that fo delicate a fpecies fhould be ne- 
glected at a time when epicurifm was arrived at 
an excefs which it never can furpafs. 

The colours of the Trout, and it’s {pots, vary 
greatly in different waters, and in different feafons; 
yet all may be reduced to one fpecies.. In Llvn- 
divi, a lake of South Wales, there are Trouts de- 
nominated coch y dail, marked with large red 
and black fpots; others are unfpotted, and of a 
reddifh hue, that fometimes weigh near ten 
pounds, but their flefh is little efteemed. In 
Lough Neagh, in Ireland, there are Trouts called 
buddaghs, fome of which weigh thirty pounds; 
others of a much fuperior fize are taken in Hulfe- 
water, a lake in Cumberland, fuppofed to be of 
the fame kind with the Trouts in the Lake of 
Geneva; and inthe River Enyion, in North Wales, 
there is a variety of the Trout, having a remark- 
able obliquity near the tail. g 

It has been remarked that the ftomachs o 
common Trouts are uncommonly thick and muf- 
cular; as they feed on the fhell-fith of lakes and 
rivers, as well as fmall fifh; and {wallow gravel 
or fimall ftones, for the purpofe of comminuting 
the teftaceous parts of their food. The Trouts 
of certain lakes in Ireland are remarkable for the 
thicknefs of their ftomachs, which, from fome 
flight refemblance to the organs of digeftion in 
birds, are called gizzards; and the fpecies that 
contain them are called gillaroo, or gizzard 
Trouts. However, from the obfervations made 
by Dr. Watfon and Mr. Hunter, there feems to 
be no reafon for confidering the ftomachs of thefe 
Trouts as gizzards, but as true ftomachs. That 
of the Englifh Trout is of the fame nature with 
the ftomach of the gillaroo Trout, except that it’s 
coat is only about one-third as thick ; a circum- 
ftance that feems to arife from the nature of the 
waters in which the different varieties refide, 
Thefe ftomachs are fometimes ferved up at table 
in Ireland under the name of gizzards. 

Trouts are extremely voracious, and afford ex- 
cellent diverfion to the angler. ‘They fhift their 
quarters when about to fpawn; and, like falmon, 
tmnake towards the heads of rivers, in order to de- 
pofit their roes. The under-jaw of the Trout is 
fubject, at certain times, to the fame curvature as 
that of the falmon. 

Trout, Wuire. Pennant has defcribed a 
fpecies under this appellation, which migrates 
from the fea into the River Efk, in Cumberland, 

from 
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from July to September. When dreffed, it’s 
flefh is red, and very delicious. On it’s firft ap- 
pearance from the falt water, the falmon-loufe is 
found adhering to it’s body. It has both milt 
and fpawn; but no fry has ever yet been difco- 
vered. : 

The White Trout never exceeds one foot in 
length: the upper jaw is fomewhat longer than 
the lower; in the firft, there are two rows of teeth, 
in the laft, but one; and on the tongue there are 
fix teeth. The back is ftraight; the whole body 
is of an elegant form; the lateral line is ftraight; 
the colour between that and the top of the back 
is dufky and filvery intermixed; and beneath the 
line, of an exquifite filvery whitenefs. The firft 
dorfal fin, which is fpotted with black, has eleven 
rays; the pectoral has thirteen; the ventral and 
anal have nine each; and the tail is black, and 
much forked. 

Trout, Sea; the Salmo Trutta of Linnzus. 
This fifh, which fome fuppofe to be fynonymous 
with the falmon, bull, or fcurf Trout, an obfcure 
fpecies defcribed by Willughby, like the falmon, 
migrates up feveral of our rivers; where it fpawns, 
and returns again to the fea. It is thicker than 
the common Trout: the irides are filvery; the 
head is thick, fmooth, and dufky, with a glofs of 
blue and green; and the back is of the fame co- 
four, growing fainter towards tie lateral line. 
The back is plain; but the fides, as far as the la- 
teral line, are marked with large, diftinét, irre- 
gularly fhaped black fpots. The lateral line is 
ftraight; the fides and belly are white; and the 
tail is broad, and even at the end. 
fin confifts of twelve rays; the pectoral of four- 
teen; the ventral of nine; and the anal of ten. 
‘The flefh, when boiled, is of a pale red colour, 
and extremely well flavoured. 

TRUFFLE-WORMS. A fpecies of fly-worm 
found in truffles, on which it feeds till it under- 
goes the common metamorphofis of fuch crea- 
tures. 

Thefe very fmall infects have two brown {pots 
near their hinder extremity, being the two pofte- 
rior ftigmata. They are wholly white, and very 
tranfparent; and the two black ftaiks of their two 
hooks, with which they tear the fubftance of the 
truffle, may be eafily diftinguifhed. When they 


have arrived at their full growth, which is ufually | 


in a few days, they quit the truffle, and go in quett 
of fome proper retreat, where they may remain 
undifturbed during the time of their transforma- 
tion. In the fpace of twelve hours they are ge- 
nerally transformed into an egg-fhaped fhell, of a 
chefnut brown colour, and of the fame nature with 
that of the blue flefh-fly. 

Thefe worms are in a manner peculiar to 
truffles. 

TRUMPE. An appellation by which fome 
Engtifh writers exprefs that fpecies of whale to 
which Linnzus gives the name of the Phyfeter 
Microps, the blunt-headed cachalot. The Dutch 
call this fpecies the pot-whale-fifh. 

TRUMPET-FISH, Scolopax, or Bellows- 
Fifh. Inthe Linnzan fyftem, a fpecies of the 
centrifcus; but, in the Artedian, a kind of the 
baliftes. 

This fmall fifth is commonly caught in the Me- 
diterranean. It’s ufual length is about three in- 
ches; it’s body is flat, and covered with rough, 
harfh feales; it’s {nout is extremely long, hard, 
ftraight, broad at the head, and narrow at the 
end, where it opens tranfverfely by means of a 
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_ membrane affixed to the under jaw, which frves 


to open and fhut it at pleaiure. The eyes are 
large; the irides ate of a pale red colour; and at 
each of the gills there is a thin fin. The anterior 
part of the body, which is formed into a fharp 
edge, has two bony fubftances inftead of fins ; and 
another below on the belly, which is lower, and 
notched. Behind the anus there is a long fin, 
reaching to the tail; and on the back are two 
others; the one near the tail; and the othera long 
and large bony fpine, fet ina joint, and moveable 
at pleafure: before this there is another fine pric- 
kle; and behind it three more, which, taken col- 
leclively, conftitute a kind of fin. 

TRUMPET-SHELL, or WHELK; Buc. 
cinum. AQ large genus of fhells: the charadters 
of which are; that the fhells are univalve, and 
fhaped like a trumpet; that they have a diftiné& 
and regular tail, ufually long, though fometimes 
fhort; a crooked beak; and the clavicle often ele- 
vated, though fometimes deprefled and contabu- 
lated. 

According to Linnzus, the characters of this 
genus are thefe: the inclofed animal is a flug; the 
fhell is univalve, fpiral, and gibbous; and the 
aperture oval, terminating in a {hort canal or gur~ 
ter. He enumerates fifty-one fpecies. 

For Da Cofta’s arrangement of the Buccina, 
fee SHELLS. 


TRUMPETER. AnEnglith appellation for 


a particular fpecies of pigeon; the Columba Ti- 
bicen of Moore. 

This fpecies is nearly of the fize of the com- 
mon pigeon: it is pearly eyed; of a mottled black 
colour; feathered down the legs and feet; turn- 
crowned like the nun, and fometimes like the fin- 
nikin. 

The moft diftinguifhing charaéter is a tuft of 
feathers at the root of the beak; and, the larger 
this tuft, the more highly is the bird efteemed. 

Thefe pigeons receive their names from their 
cooing in fome refpects imitating the found of a 
trumpet; but, in order to be often entertained 
with their melody, if we may credit Moore, they 
mutt be frequently fed with hemp-feed. ; 

Trumpeter is alfo an appellation given by 
Pennant to the Pfophia of Linnzus, becaufe of 
it’s making a {trong noife with it’s mouth; whici: 
it anfwers by a different found from it’s belly, as 
if it proceeded from the anus. 

TRUTTACEOUS. The name of a genus 
of fifh of the trout kind, diftinguifhed from ali 
others by a {mall fat fin, without rays or nerves, 
near the extremity of the back. Some {pecies of 
this genus live only in frefh waters; but others 
frequent both fale and frefh, gnd are therefore 
called anadromi and catanadromi. 

Truttaceous fifh are divided into two orders: 
thofe which have, and thefe which are deftitute of 
teeth. Of the edentulous kind, cr fuch as have 
no teeth, are the lavaretus, ferra, thymallus, oxy- 
rinchus, and albula; and of the toothed kind aye 
the falmo, umbra, trutca, carpie, &c. 

All truttacecus fifh are highly efteemed for the 
table. 

TRYGUM.. An appellation by which fome 
of the ancient ichthyolegitts exprefied the pafti- 
naca marina, or fire-flaire of the moderns. Ic is 
afpecies ofthe ray. 

“TUB-FISH. The Englith name for a fpecies 
of trigla, fometimes called-the flying-fifh. See 
SAPPHIRINE GURNARD. 

TUBIPORA. An appellation by which Lin- 
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heeus expreffes a genus of lithophyta, in the clafs 
of worms: the characters of which are; that the 
animal is a nereis; and that it isa coral, confifting 
of cylindric, hollow, ereét, and parallel tubes. 
He enumerates four fpecies. ; 

‘TUBULI VERMICULARES. A term by 
which fome naturalifts exprefs certain fmall ob- 
long and hollow fea-fhells, refembling worms. 

TUBULUS MARINUS, or CANALIS. 
A genus of univalve fhells, of an oblong figure, 
terminating in a point, and hollow within, fo as 
to refemble a tube or horn. 

Thefe fhells are alfo called dentalia, from their 
refemblance to the tooth of adog. See SHELts. 

TUCANA. A term whereby fome authors 
exprefs the Toucan. ; 

TUFTED DUCK.- An Englifh name for 
the capo negro, a fpecies of duck. See Duck. 

TUI. A Brazilian appellation for the paro- 

uette. 

TUIAPUTEJUBA. A Brazilian paroquette 
defcribed by Marcgrave; of a beautiful green co- 
Jour, but in different fhades, very deep on the 
wings, very pale, fomewhat yellowifh on the belly, 
and of a faint colour over the reft of the body. 

This bird is about the fize of a fwallow; and 
the eyes, which are large and black, are furrounded 
with a circle of yellowifh ereen feathers. 

TUIETE. A beautiful Brazilian bird of the 
paroquerté kind, about the fize of a lark, and en- 
tirely of a pale green colour, variegated with blue. 
The origin of the wings is blue; and there is a 
blue fpot on the rump. The tail is fhort; the 
beak is fmall, crooked, and ofa pale red colour; 
and the legs and feet are grey. 

TUITIRICA. A Brazilian paroquette, fome- 
what larger than the common kind, entirely of a 
beautiful green colour, but of a deeper tinge on 
the back and wings. ‘The beak is very hooked, 
and of a pale red colour; the eves are black; the 
feet are blue; and the tail is fomewhat longer than 
the wings when clofed. 

This fpecies is peculiarly efteemed in Brazil; 
as it is capable of being taught to fpeak, and 
tamed with the utmoft facility. 

TUMBLER; the Columba Revolvens of 
Moore. A well-known fpecies of pigeon, which 
receives it’s name from it’s peculiar quality of 
tumbling when on the wing. It is a finall fowl, 
fhort-bodied, full-breafted, thin-necked, and nar- 
row-beaked; having a fmall fhort head; and the 
irides generally of a bright pear! colour. 

The Tumbler in this country is ufually of one 
plain colour; black, blue, or white. The Dutch 
variety is nearly of the fame make; but has ditfe- 
rent colours, and is fometimes feathered on the 
lees: it has alfo a larger head, and a thin fkin 
round the eyes. Some of the fineft pigcons of 
this fort are bred from a mixture of the Dutch 
and Enelifh kinds. 

Thefe pigeons are remarkable for the great 
heights to which they rife: they feldom ramble 
far from home; but mount in a perpendicular di- 
rection till they almoft difappear; and at this ele- 
vation they will fometimes continue for hours. 
However, they never tumble when at thofe pro- 
digious heights; but only near the earth, in afcend- 
ing or defcending. 

TumBter is alfo a fort of dog; called in Latin 
vertagus, from his quality of tumbling and wind- 
ing his bedy about before he attacks and faftens 
on hisprey. 

Vor. JI. 


Thefe dogs feem nearly to correfpond with our | 
modern lurchers, a kind of mongrel greyhounds. 

TUNALLUS. An appellation by which 
dame ichthyologifts exprefs the grayling, or um- 

er. 

TUNG. An Indian term for a fmall infec, 
the Pique of the Spaniards, which is very com- 
mon, as well as very troublefome, in fome parts 
of the Eaft and Weft Indies. Itis about the fize 
of a finall flea. It lays it’s eggs within the fkin 
of the human body; for the effe€ting of which it 
diligently watches it’s opportunity ; and often fuc- 
ceeds in the attempt, to the great annoyance and 
pain of the perfon on whom it feizes. 

Senfible of it’s own imbecillity, this little ani- 
mal generally makes it’s way either under the 
nails, or where there is fome callus on the furface, 
that it may reft in greater fecurity: there it lays 
it’s eges, which hatching into fo many young 
ones, ipread themfelves between the flefh and the 
fkin, if not timely prevented by removing the pa- 
rent infect. 

TUNNY;; the Scomber Thunnus of Linneus, 
A large fith of the fcomber kind; called by au- 
thors thynnus, arcynus, limofa; and by fome of 
the ancient ichthyologifts, pelamys. Artedi cha- 
racterifes it under the denornination of the fcom- 
ber with eight or nine fins in the hinder part of 
the back, rifing out of a fulcus; having another 
fulcus at the place of the ventral fins. 

This fifh is common in the Mediterranean, and 
fome other feas; and is alfo fometimes caught on 
the Englifh coatts. 

Tunnies appear to have been well known to 
the ancients, and conftituted a confiderable branch 
of commerce: the feafon of their arrival’ in the 
Mediterranean from the ocean was obferved ; and 
{tations for taking them were eftablithed in thofe 
places which they were known moft to frequent. 
At prefent, there are confiderable fitheries of them 
on the Sicilian coafts, as well as feveral other 
parts of the Mediterranean, where they are cured, 
and fupply the adjacent countries with a valuable 
article of provifion. : 

Thefe fifh are fometimes found in the lochs on 
the weftern coafts of Scotland, into which they 
have purfued herrings ; and are either fold freth, 
or falted and preferved in large cafks. The 
pieces, when frefh, have the appearance of raw 
beef; but, when boiled, turn pale, and acquire 
fomething of the favour of falmon. One of them 
has been known to weigh four hundred and fixty 
pounds. 

The Tunny grows fometimes to the length of 
feven or eight feet. It has a rounded and thick 
body, becoming gradually fmaller towards the 
tail, till at length it is extremely lender. The 
irides are of a pale green colour; the teeth are ex- 
tremely minute; the fkin on the back is fmooth, 
thick, and black, or (viewed in fome lights) of a 
fhining blue or greenifh hue; the belly and half 
the fides are of a filvery whitenefs, tinged with 
cerulean and pale purple; near the tail it is 
marbled with grey; the fcales are very minute ; 
and the tail is fhaped like a crefcent. 

TUNUPOLON. An Eaft Indian fpecies of 
viper, principally a native of the Ife of Ceylon. 
It is of fmall dimenfions; and of a fine fattin 
glofs, beautifully variegated with fades of brown. 

TURBAN. A term denoting the aggregate, 
or whole fet of the whirls of a fhell. The flat, or 
helix Turban, is one fo flightly prominent, as to 
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be nearly on a level. There are alfo the {hort 
Turban, the produced Turban, and the long 
Turban. 

TURBAN SHELL. An _ appeéilation by 
which fome conchologifts exprefs a genus of fhells 
of an hemifpheric or fpheroidal figure, in fomie 
meafure refembling a Perfian Turban. 

TURBIT PIGEON; the Columba Fimbri- 
cata of Moore. A particular fpecies of Pigeon, 
remarkable for it’s fhort beak; called by the 
Dutch Cort Bek; or fhort beak. 

This Pigeon is fmall, and fhort- bodied ; ithas a 
fhort round head ; and the plumage on the breatt 
opens, and refleéts both ways. ‘This is ufually 
called the purle; and, the greater quantity any 
bird has of it, the more it is efteemed. The tail 
and back are generally of one colour, as blue, 
black, red, yellow, or dun, and fometimes che- 
quered; but the flight-feathers, and thofe of the 
reft of the body, are white. 

This fpecies is extremely active; and, if pro- 
perly trained, will take very lofty flights. 

TURBO. A genus of the teftacea order of 
worms in the Linnean fyftem: the characters of 
which are; that the inclofed animal is a flug; that 
the fhell is univalve, fpiral, and folid; and that 
the aperture is ftraightened, orbiculated,; and en- 
tire. Linnzeus enumerates fifty fpecies. 

According to Da Cofta, the Turbo is a genus 
of {nails with a lengthened clavicle or turban, 
having in general a perfectly round mouth; the 
columella, or inner lip, not much faced outwards ; 
and the body fpire very prominent; fo that the 
turban is fuddenly, and not infenfibly, produced 
from it. 

The fpecies of the Turbo are fo numerous, that 
fome conchologifts have thought proper to arrange 
them into feven claffes, in the fubfequent man- 
ner— 

The Turbines with long and toothlefs mouths, 
and wrinkled columellze ; of which there are feven 
{pecies. 

The Turbines with dentated mouths,. and 
wrinkled columellz, including two fpecies. 

The Turbines of a pyramidal figure, with de- 
preffed mouths ; comprehending five fpecies. 

The Turbines with long and erect mouths ; in- 
cluding four fpecies. 

The Turbines with flat mouths and long bo- 
dies; including two fpecies. 

The Turbines with large oval mouths; con- 
taining three fpecies. 

The Turbines with round mouths; compre- 
hending fix fpecies. 

One of the molt remarkable fpecies of the 
Turbo, is the Scalare of Rumphius; fo called 
from it’s fpires running up hollow,.or with a fpace 
between them. ‘This is a very fcarce and valu- 
able fhell when large; but it is often found {mall 
in the Adriatic. = 

TURBO COCHLEA. A term by which 
fome conchologifts exprefs the Perfian fhell; a 
fpecies of concha globofa, or dolium. 

TURBOT; the Pleuronectes Maximus of 
Linnezus. <A well-known, valuable fith, of a re- 
markably {quare fhape. The colour of the upper 
‘part of the body is cinereous, marked with nume- 
-rous black fpots of different fizes; the belly is 
white; and the fkin is deftitute of fcales, but 
much wrinkled, and mixed with fmall fhort {pines 
‘irregularly difpofed. 

_ Thefe fith grow to a very great fize, frequently 
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weighing from twenty to thirty pounds. The 


- are chiefly taken off the north coafts of England, 


and on thofe of Scotland and Holland, The 
large Turbots, as well as feveral other kinds of 
flat fifh, are caught by means of hooks and lines, 
as they lie in deep water; the method of taking 
them in wiers, or ftaked nets, being very preca- 
rious. 

When the fifhermen go forth, each of them is 
provided with three lines, coiled on a flat oblone 
piece of wicker-work; the hooks being baited, 
and placed regularly in the centre of the coil. 
Each line is furnifhed with fourteen fcore of 
hooks, at the diftance of fix feet two inches from 
each other; and the hooks are faftened to the lines 
on fneads of twifted horfe-hair, each about twenty- 
feven inches in length. When engaged in fith- 
ing, there are always three men in each coble; 
and confequently nine of thefe lines are faftened 
together, and ufed as one, extendii@ near three 
miles in length, and furnifhed with 2520 hooks. 
An anchor and a buoy are fixed to the firft end of 
the line, and one more of each at the end of each 
man’s lines; in all four anchors, which are ufually 
perforated ftones, and four buoys made of leather 
or cork. he line is always laid acrofs the cur- 
rent. ‘he tides of flood and ebb continuing on 
our coafts an equal time, about fix hours each 
when undifturbed by winds, and being extremely 
rapid, the fifhermen can only fhoct and hau} their 
lines at the turn of each; and therefore the lines 
always remain on the ground about fix hours; 
during which ttme the myxine glutinofa of Lin- 
neeus will frequently penetrate the fith that are on 
the hooks, and entirely devour them, leaving 
only the fkin and bones. ‘The fame rapidity of 
the tides prevents the fifhermen from ufing hand- 
lines; and therefore two of them ufualjy wrap 
themfelves in the fail, and fo go to Neep; while 
the other keeps a {trict look out, left they fhould 
be run down by fome veffel: as well as to watch 
the weather; for ftorms fometimes arife fo fud- 
denly, that it is with extreme difficulty they are 
able to make the fhore, leaving tleir hooks and 
lines behind them. 

Befides the coble, thofe who are employed in 
the Turbot-fifhery have generally a five-men boar, 
about forty feet long and fifteen broad, and of 
twenty-five tuns burden: which boat is decked 
at each end, but open in the middle: and has 
two lug-fails. 

In fuch kind of boats do the moft expert fith- 
ermen go to the herring-fifhery at Yarmouth, 


- about the latter. end of September, and return 


about the middle of November. The boats are 
then laid up till the beginning of Tent, when they 
proceed in them to the edge of the Dogger Bank, 
and other proper fituations, in order to fith for 
Turbot, cod, ling, and fkates. They always take 
two cobleson beard; and, when arrived at their 
ftation, anchor the boat, throw out the lines, and 
fifh in the fame manner as thofe who go from the 
fhore in a coble; with this difference only, that 
here each man is provided with double the quan- 
tity of lines; and, inftead of waiting the return of 
the tide in the coble, go back to their boat, and 
bait their lines; thus hauling one fet, and fhoot- 
ing another, at every turn of the tide. They 
commonly run into port twice a week, for the 
purpofe of delivering their fith. = 
Frefh herring feems to be the beft bait for all 
kinds of fifth; and the five-men boars are always 
furnifned 
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‘fornifhed with nets for taking them, Next to 
. herrings, the leffer lampreys are moft efteemed. 


Haddocks, cut in pieces, fand-worms, and limpets, 
are alfo ufed ; and when neither can be procured, 


‘bullock’s liver is fubftituted in their room. The 


hooks ufed for Turbot are two inches and a half 
long in the fhank, and near an inch wide between 
the fhank and the point. The line is made of 
{mall cording, and always tanned before ufing. 
Turbots, as well as all fith of the Ray kind, are 


“extremely delicate in their choice of bait; for, if 


a piece of herring has been twelve hours out of 


‘the fea before it is placed on the hooks, they will 


feldom touch it. | 
Tursot, Peart; the Pleuroneétes Rhornbus 


‘of Linnzus. This variety is frequently expofed to 


fale in the London markets; but it is inferior to 
the Turbot in goodnefs, as well as in fize. The 


“Grides are yellow; the fkin is covered with {mall 


fcales, quite free from any {pines or inequalities ; 


‘the upper fide of the body is of a deep brown co- 


lour, marked with fpots of dirty yellow; and the 


‘under fide is pure white. 


TURDUS, Thrufh. Inthe Linnzan fyftem, 


“a genus of birds of the order of pafferes: the dif- 


tinguifhing charaéters of which are; that the 


tongue is jagged, and furrounded with a rim or 


margin; the bill is of a conic, pointed figure, the 
upper mandible bent at the apex, and emarginated; 
the noftrils are naked, and but half covered above 
with a fmall membrane; and the chaps are ciliated. 
Linnzus enumerates twenty-eight fpecies. 
According to Ray, the chara¢ters of this genus 


“are the following: they are of a middle fize be- 


tween the lark and the pigeon; their beaks are 
moderately long, thick, and a little incurvated 
downwards; their mouths are yellow within; their 
tails are long; and their food is both vegetable 
fubftances and animals in common. 

Mott of thefe birds fing very melodioufly; and 
are capable of being taught to imitate the human 
VOICE. 

Britain affords four fpecies of the Thrufh: the 
miffel-bird; the fong-thrufh, or throftle; the 


field-fare; and the fwine-pipe, or redwing. 


Turopus is alfo the name of a genus of fifhes, 
according to Ray’s diftribution, of the clafs of 
fuch as have only one back fin; the anterior rays 
of which are prickly, and the hinder ones foft 
and {mooth. 

TURKEY. A diftin& genus of birds of the 
order of gallinz; the diftinguifhing characters 
of which are, that the head and neck are covered 
with naked tuberous fiefh, and a long flefhy ap- 
pendage hanging down from the bafe of the upper 
mandible: to which may be added, from Pen- 
nant, that the bill is convex, fhort, and ftrong; 
the noftrils are open and pointed at one end, and 
Jodged in a membrane; the tongue is floped on 
both fides towards the end, and pointed; and the 
tail is broad, confifting of eighteen feathers, and 
extenfible. Linnzeus enumerates three {pecies. 

~The Turkey was unknown to the ancient na- 
turalifts ; and even to the Old World, before the 
difcovery of America. It was a bird peculiar to 
the new continent; and is at prefent the moft 
common wild fowl of the northern parts of that 
country. It was firftimported into France in the 
reign of Francis I. and into England in that of 
Henry VIII. The firft birds of this kind mutt 
therefore have been brought from Mexico; which 


‘conqueft was compleated in 1521. AF lian in- 
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deed mentions a bird found in India, which fome 
have fuppofed to be the Turkey ; but Gefner and 
Pennant are of opinion, that it was either the pea- 
cock, or fome bird of that genus. Some perfons 
who have refided in the Eaft Indies inform us, 
that though the Turkey is bred there, it is not 


confidered as a native of the country, but only as 


a domettic bird. 

The Turkies of this country, when young, 
are among the tendereft of birds; yet in their 
wild ftate, they are very numerous in the forefts 
of Canada, which are covered with fnow above 
nine months in the vear. In their natural woods 
they are much larger, as well as more beautiful, 
than in their ftate of domeftic captivity ; their 
plumage being grey, bordered at the edges 
with a bright gold colour. The Savages weave 
their feathers into cloaks, to adorn their perfons; 
they alfo form them into umbrellas and fans ; but 
never think of animals under their protection, 
which the woods fupply in fufficient abundance. 

The hunting of the Turkey conftitutes one of 
the Savage’s principal diverfions; and it’s flefh 
contributes greatly to the fupport of his family. 
When he has difcovered the retreat of the Tur- 
kies, he takes with him his dog, which he has 
trained to the fport, and fends him into the midft 
of the flock. As foon as the Turkies perceive 
their enemy, they run with fuch prodigious fwift- 
nefs, as to leave the dog at a great diftance be= 
hind : he ftill, however, continues to follow them, 
knowing from experience that they muft foon be 
tired, as they are incapable of running faft for any 
confiderable {pace of time. Atlength, he obliges 
them to take fhelter in fome tree; where, quite 
exhaufted with fatigue, they fit till the hunter 
arrives, who, with a long pole provided for that 
purpofe, knocks them down one after another. 

Turkies are furious among themfelves, but 
extremely weak and cowardly even among other 
animals lefs powerful than themfelves. The 
common cock generally makes the Turkey keep 
at a diftance. Indeed, the Turkey-cock will fy 
from the moft contemptible animal that boldly 
ventures to face him: on the contrary, he pur- 
fues any creature that feems to fear him with the 
moft cowardly infolence; particularly children 
and lap-dogs, to whom he feems to have a pe= 
culiaraverfion. After fuch an exploit, he returns 
to his female train, difplays his plumage around, 
ftruts about the yard, and feems to exult in his 
valour. 

The female feems to be of a milder difpofition. 
She lays eighteen or twenty eggs, larger than 
thofe of the hen,which are whitifh, and {peckled, 
or rather freckled, with dufky yellow fpots. 
Though extremely tender when young, her off- 
{pring become more hardy as they grow older, 
and accompany their parent to confiderable di- 
ftances, in purfuit of infects, which they prefer to 
any other food; confequently they are but of 
fmall expence to the farmer. . ad 

The Turkies bred in Norfolk are faid to be the 
largeft of this ifland, weighing from twenty to 
thirty pounds each. But in the Eaft Indies, 
where they are known only in their domeftic 
ftate, they often weigh fifty or fixty pounds. 

The Turkey expands it’s tail after the manner 
of the peacock: the neck and head are bare of 
feathers, and covered only with a purple or red- 
dith fkin, which, when the bird affumes ftatelinefs, 


{wells, and is blown up as it were to a confider- 


able 
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able fize. It has a red flefhy appendix, or car-- 
buncle, refembling a worm, on the upper chap 
of the bill, which it can raife or contract at plea- 
fure. The tail confifts of eighteen feathers; and 
each wing contains twenty-eight primaries. The 
leos have a kind of rudiment of fpurs, which are 
very confpicuous. 

The flefh of a Hen-Turkey is {weet and delr- 
cate, and not inferior to a pullet’s; but that of a 
Turkey-Cock is inferior both in flavour and 
delicacy. 


¢ Moft of our houfewives,’ fays a Swedifh 


writer on agriculture, * have long defpaired of 
fuccefs in rearing Turkies; and complained that 
the profit rarely indemnifies them for their trouble 
and lofs of time: whereas,’ continues he, ‘ little 
more is to be done than to plunge the chick into 
a veffel of cold water the very hour, or, if that 
cannot be done, the day it is hatched ; forcing it 
to {wallow one whole pepper-corn, and then re- 
ftoring it to it’s mother. From that time it will 
become hardy, and fear the cold no more than a 
hen’s chick. After which, it muft be remem- 
bered,. that thefe ufeful creatures are fubject to 
one particular malady, whilft they are young, 
which carries them off in a few days, without 
timely precaution. When they begin to droop, 
carefully examine the feathers on their rumps, and 
you will find two or three whofe quill-part is filled 
with blood: on drawing thefe, the chick recovers ; 
and after that requires no other care than what is 
commonly beftowed on poultry that range the 
court-yard.’ 

Such are the Swedifh agriculturitt’s remarks; 
arid fome tell us that they are founded in truth 
and reafon. ‘The experiment is eafily made; 
and, if fuccefsful, would be attended with con- 
fiderable advantages in rural ceconomy. 

TURNSTONE;; the Tringa Morinellus of 
Linneus. This bird, called alfo the Morinellus 
Marinus, or the fea-dottrel, 1s fomewhat larger 
than the black-bird. The head is moderately 
thick, and the body of a longifh fhape; the beak 
is thick, whitifh at the bafe, and fharp and black 
at the point; the head, neck, fhoulders, wings, 
and upper part of the breaft, are of a brownifh 
colour; the throat and forehead are afh-coloured ; 
the back and rump are white; the middle of the 
back is marked with a very large triangular black 
fpot; and the tail confifts of twelve feathers, the 
lower half being white, the upper black, and the 
tips white. The quill-feathers are dufky; but from 
the third or fourth the bottoms are white, increaf- 
ing to about the nineteenth, when the feathers are 
entirely of that colour. The legs are fhort, and 
of a reddifh yellow or orange colour. 

Thefe birds receive their Englifh name from 
their method of fearching for food, by turning up 
fmall ftones with their ftrong bills, in order to 
come at fuch infects as lurk under them. 

Turnstone, Hupson’s Bay; the Tringa In- 
cerpres of Linnezus. ‘This fpecies, which is about 
the fize of a thrufh, is often fhot on the iflands in 
the north of Scotland, but is properly a native of 
North America. ‘The forehead, throat, and 
belly, are white; the breaft is black; and the 
neck is furrounded with a black collar, whence 
another bounds the fides of the neck, and paffes 
ever the forehead. ‘The head and lower part of 
the neck behind are white, the former ftreaked 
with dufky lines; the back is ferruginous, mixed 
with black; the coverts of the tail are white, 


TUR 
croffed with a black bar; the tail is black, tpt 
with white ; and the legs are of a full orange co- 
lour. keh} 

TURONILLA. An appellation by which 
fome ichthyologifts exprefs the fmall fifh more 
ufually denominated the ftickleback or ban- 
ftickle. 

TURSIO. A name given by fome authors to 
the phoczena or porpeffe. 

TURTLE. See Dove. 

TURTLE. An appellation by which the 
moderns exprefs that kind of tortoife which is 
found only in the fea, or on it’s fhores. There 
are a great variety of fpecies. 

TurtLe, Episre. Mariners generally dif- 
tinguifh fuch Turtles as are proper for food into 
four kinds: the trunk Turtle, the logger-head, 
the hawkfbill, and the green Turtle. 

The trunk Turtle is generally larger than any 
of the reft; and it’s back is higher and rounder. 
The flefh of this variety is rank, and reputed un- 
wholefome. 

The logger-head has obtained it’s title from 

the fize of it’s head, which is much larger in pro- 
portion than that of the other kinds. The Aefh 
of this kind is alfo rank, and feldom eaten. 
, The hawkfbill Turtle has a long and fmall 
mouth, fomewhat refembling the bill of a hawk. 
Though the flefh of this Turtle is not much 
efteemed, the fhell anfwers fome valuable pur- 
pofes. ‘This is the animal which fupplies the tog- 
toife-fhell of which {nuff-boxes and a variety of 
beautiful trinkets are made. 

The green Turtle is the moft celebrated, as 
well as the moft valuable, of all the animals of 
the tortoife kind. The delicacy of it’s flefh, it’s 
nutritive qualities, together with the property 
of being eafily digefted, are now well known 
in this kingdom. 

Dampier appears to have been the firft who ob- 
ferved the above diftinétions among thefe animals; 
and that, while the reft might be valuable for 
other purpofes, the green Turtle alone was prized 
for the delicacy of it’s flefh. 

The green Turtle is indeed become a branch ° 
of commerce; and fhips are provided with con= 
veniencies for fupplying them with water and 
provifions, in order to bring them hither in a 
healthy ftate from Jamaica and other Weft India 
iflands. ‘This, however, cannot always be effect- 
ed; for though they fcarcely require any provi- 
fions on the voyage, yet the working of the fhip 
occafions their beating againft. the fides of their 
receptacles, whereby they become lean and bat~ 
tered: fo that, in. order to. enjoy this luxury. in 
the higheft perfection, inftead of bringing the 
Turtle to the epicure, the epicure fhould be tranf- 
ported to the Turtle, 

The colour of the fhell of this creature is fome- 
what greener than that of others. of the kind; 
whence it receives the appellation of the Green 
Turtle. Such as weigh about two hundred 
pounds are of the moft common fize; though 
they are fometimes known.to.exceed five hun- 
dred, and even to reach nine hundred. 

The ancients, however, fpeak of much larger 
Turtles: A®lian affures us, that the houfes in the 
iand of Taprobane are ufually,.covered with,a 
fingle fhell; and Diodorus Siculus, informs us, 
that a people bordering on Atthiopia, called 
the Turtle-eaters, coaft. along the fhore in boats 
made of the upper fhell of this animal, - 
; The 
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The Turtle feldom quits the fea, except to de- 
pofit it’s eggs, and fometimes to fport in freth 
water. In about twenty-five days after laying, 
the eggs are hatched by the heat of thé fun; and 
the young Turtles, about the fize of quails, are 
feen burfting from the fand, and running directly 
to the fea, guided wholly by inftinét. But it 
fometimes happens that the furges beat them 
back on the fhore ; when they become a prey to 
the innumerable quantities of bird , which then 
frequent the fea-coafts. 

Turtite, MepirerRaNeaNn. ‘This fpecies is 
common to:the Mediterranean, and our fouthern 
feas; and is fometimes, though not frequently, 
caught on the north coafts of England. ‘Two of 
a vatt fize were taken on the coaft of Cornwall, 
in the mackerel nets, a little after Midfummer 
1756; the largeft weighing eight hundred pounds, 
the leffer near feven hundred. A third, of equal 
weight with the former, was caught on the coaft 
of Dorfetfhire, and depofited in the Leverian 
Mufeum. ‘ 

_ The length of the body is nearly five feet; of 
the head, nine inches; and of the neck, three. 
‘The upper jaw is bifurcated at the extremity; the 
end of the lower is fharp, and clafping into the 
fork of the upper.. The breadth of the body, at 
the wideft. part, is three feet; the length of the 
fore fins is two feet feven; of the hind, thirteen 
and a half. The body is covered with a ftrong 
hide, exactly refembling black leather, deftitute 
of fcales, but marked with their appearance ; and 
the back is divided into five longitudinal flutings 
or grooves, with as many fharp but fmooth 
rifings. 

This fpecies is extremely fat; but the flefh is 
eoarfe, and fo very unwholefome, that a gentle- 
man, by imprudently eating of one, is faid to 
have been well nigh poifoned. 

TURTUR. The claffical appellation for the 
dove. 

Turtur is alfo a name by which fome ich- 
thyologifts exprefs the paftinacha marina, or fire- 
flaire. 

TWAITE. See Suap. 

TWITE; the Linaria Montana of Linnzus. 
This bird, according to Willughby, inhabits the 
hilly parts of this country. This author likewife 
informs us, that the colour of the head and back 
is the fame with that of the common Iinnet ; that 
the feathers on the throat and breaft are black, 
edged with white; and that the rump is of a rich 
fcarlet, or orange tawny colour. ‘The edges of 
the middle quill-feathers are white; as are the 
tips of thofe of the fecond row. The two 
middle feathers of the tail are of an uniform 
dufky colour; and the others are edged with 
white. } 

’ Pennant, however, gives a fomewhat different 
defcription ; and fays that the Twite is rather in- 
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ferior in fize to the common linnet, and of amore 
taper make; the bill is fhort, and entirely yel- 
low; above and betow each eye there is a pale 
brown fpot; the edges of the greater coverts of 
the wings are white; and the female wants the 
red mark on the rump. In other refpeéts, both 
agree. 

Thefe birds derive their name from the poverty 
of their note, which is totally deftitute of mufie. 
They are fuppofed to breed only in the sorthern 
parts of this ifland. 

EYGERe (See) TIGER. : j 

TYPHLINUS. An appellation by which 
fome ichthyologitts exprefs the cecilia, or Nlow- 
worm. . 

TYRANNUS. A name given by fome au= 
thors to the lanius, or butcher-bird; a fmali but 
very deftructive creature. x 

TZANATL. An American bird defcribed 
by Nieremberg; the body of which is entirely 
covered with very long and beautiful’ plumage of 
a fine pavonaceous greencolour. The upper fide 
of the wings is black, but the under is of a very 
fine fhaded. green. The head is adorned with a 
moft elegant creft; the throat and breaft are of a 
fine fcarlet hue; and the primaries are very long, 
and beautifully variegated with feveral colours. 

The feathers of this bird ate held in higher 
eftimation among the Indians than gold ; becaufe 
with them they decorate the images of their 

ods. 

TZANPAU. An American bird defcribed 
by Nieremberg, and by many reputed the female 
of the polyglotta avis of ornithologifts, or cen- 
contlatolliof the Indians. It is celebrated for the 
modulations of it’s voice. ; 

TZINITZIAN. A beautiful American bird, 
of the fize of a pigeon, and ornamented with 
elegantly varied plumage. The beak is fhort, 
crooked, and of a pale colour.’ The breaft,. and 
part of the belly, are red ; but that part which is 
next the tail is of a fine blue colour, and a bright 
white, elegantly intermixed. The tail is green 
on the upper part, and black underneath; the 
wings are variegated with white and black; the 
fhoulders are of a very beautiful green colour ; 
and the legs and feet are grey. 

This bird is moft commonly feen on the coafts 
of the South Sea. It feeds on vegetables; and 
is generally caged on account of it’s beauty, 
though it’s voice is totally deftitute of melody. 

TZTACTZON. An American appellation 
under which Nieremberg has defcribed a fpecies 
of duck remarkable for the variable and beautiful 
colours of it’s head, which are purple, blue, white, 
and green, with the richeft glofs. The body is 
variegated with black, grey, and white; and the 
legs are red. 

It is common in the lakes of Mexico; and it’s 
flefh is efteemed very wholefome, 
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FACCA. The female of the ox kind. See 
Cow. 

Vacca Marina. 
Cow. . 

VAMPYRE; the Vefpertilio Vampyrus of Lin- 
nus. A fpecies of bat, the La Roufette and La 
Rougette of Buffon, with large canine teeth, four 
cutting ones above, and the fame number below. 
It has a fharp black nofe; large naked ears ; and 
a pointed tongue, terminated by fharp aculeated 
papilla. The exterior toe is detached from the 
membrane; the claw is ftrong, and hooked; 
there are five toes on the hind feet; the talons 
are very crooked, ftrong, and compreffed fide- 
ways; the membrane is divided behind quite to 
the rump; and there is no tail. The colour va~ 
ries, fome being entirely of a reddifh brown, and 
others dufky. The fize likewife differs much ; 
the extent of the wings, in fome, being four feet; 
in others, five feet four inches; and in fome con- 
fiderably more. 

This animal inhabits Guinea, Madagafcar, 
and moft of the Oriental Iflands. It is alfo 
found in New Holland, the Friendly Ifands, the 
New Hebrides, and New Caledonia. 

Thefe bats, which are gregarious, darken the 
very air with their numbers; beginning their 
flight from one neighbouring ifland to another 
immediately after fun-fet, and returning in clouds 
from the commencement of the morning twilight 
till fun-rifing. They lodge in hollow trees dur- 
ing the day; live on fruits; and are fo extremely 
fond of the juice of the palm-tree, that they often 
drink it till quite intoxicated, and then drop to 
the ground. 

The natives of New Caledonia ufe the hair of 
thefe bats in ropes, and in the taffels of their 
clubs; the Indians efteem their flefh excellent 
food; and the French refident in the Ifle of 
Bourbon boil them in their bouillon, to give it 
arelifh. They make a fingular kind of noife 
while feeding; their fmell is rank; and, when 
oppofed or molefted, their bite is faid to be very 
dangerous. 

‘The ancients appear to have had fome know- 
ledge of thefe animals ; and Buffon apprehends 
that the poets formed their fictions of harpies from 
fuch fubjects. 

Linnzus gives this bat the appellation of Vam- 
pyre from a fuppofition of it’s being that fpecies 
which. fucks the blood of the human race when 
afleep: but Buffon is of opinion that the Vefper- 
tilio Spectrum of Linnzeus is the bat which pof- 
feffes the dangerous quality of fanguifuction. 
See Bart. 

VANDOSIA. An appellation by which fome 
ichthyologifts have expreffed the leucifcus, or 
common dace. 

VANELLUS. A name given by fome wri- 
ters to the capella or lapwing. 

VANSIRE. A fpecies of weafel which inha- 
bits Madagafcar. It has fhort ears ; the hair is 
brown at the roots, barred above with black, and 
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ferruginous; and the tail is of the fame colour, 
The length of this animal is from nine to four- 
teen inches ; and the tail is nearly ten. 

VARI. An appellation by which fome natu- 
ralifts exprefs the lemur carta of Linneus, a fpe- 
cies of maucauco about the fize of a cat, inha- 
biting Madagafcar and the neighbouring ifles. 

The Vari of Buffon is the ruffed maucauco of 
Pennant, the black maucauco of Edwards, and 
the lemur caudatus collari burbato of Linnzus. 
The irides are orange-coloured; the fides of the 
head are encompaffed with long hair, ftanding 
forward like a ruff; the tail is long; the colour 
is wholly black, though fometimes white {potted 
with black ; and the feet are black. 

This animal is very fierce in a wild ftate; and 
makes fuch a terrible noife in the woods, that the 
voice of one may be miftaken for that of aum- 
bers: but, when tamed, which is very practicable, 
it is gentle and docile. 

VARIA. An appellation given by fome au- 
thors to the leopard or pardalis, from the beau- 
tiful variegations of it’s hair. 

VEGETABLE FLY. An infe& found inthe 
ifland of Dominica; refembling the drone in f 
and colour, but diflering from it in that it has no 
wings. 

This infect buries itfelf in the earth in the 
month of May, and begins to vegetate. By the 
latter end of July, the tree is arrived at it’s full 
crowth ; and refembles a coral. branch, being 
about three inches high, and bearing feveral little 
pods, which dropping off, become worms, and 
afterwards flies, like the Englifh caterpillars. 
Such is the opinion of the credulous natives: 
and even in the Philofophical Tranfations, 
Vol. Liv. p. 270, this fingular vegetable infect is 
fisured and defcribed. But the judicious Dr, 
Hill obferves, that the cicada is common in 
Martinico; and that in it’s nymph ftate, in which 
ancient authors call.it tettigometra, it buries ir- 
felf under dead leaves, and there waits it’s chanoe; 
but when the feafon is unfavourable, many pe- 
rifh: and that the feeds of the clavaria fobolifera, 
a fungus producing foboles or fhoots from it’s 
fides, and ufually growing from the bodies of 
putrid animals, finds here a proper bed to vece- 
tate. This the doctor aflerts as a fact. 5 

VELLIA. An appellation whereby many 
authors exprefs the lanius minor, or lanius tertius 
of Aldrovandus ; called the flufher in Enoland. 

VELVET DUCK. See Duck. 

VELVET RUNNER. A bird defcribed by 
Brooke. The whole body is finely coloured with 
black and red, except the belly, which is white ; 
and the black hasavery gloffy appearance. The 
legs are pretty long and of a dufky colour. Ir 
appears to be an obf{cure fpecies. 

VENEREA CONCHA. A very large and 
elegant genus of fhells, more ufually denominat- 
ed porcellanz. See PorcrLatn SHELL. 

VENUS. 
the teftacea order of worms. It’s characters are 

thefe : 


In the Linnsean fyfter, a genus of 
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thefe: the animal is a tethys; the fhell is bivalve ; 
the legs are incumbent at the interior margin ; 
the hinge has three teeth, diverging at their 
apex; and the anus and vulva are diftinét. Lin- 
neeus enumerates thirty-nine fpecies. 

VER-PUCERON. An appellation by which 
Reaumur expreffes a kind of infects, very de- 
ftructive to the Puceron, from which they re- 
ceive their name. They are a fort of worms pro- 
duced from the eggs of flies of two principal 
kinds; the one being furnifhed with legs, and 
the other being deftitute of them. 

VER-POLYPE. A name by which Reau- 
mur and fome other authors exprefs a fpecies of 
aquatic worm, by no means to be confounded 
with the common Polype, fo famous for it’s re- 
productive qualities. ' 

The infe&t under confideration is produced 
from the egg of a tipula; and received it’s pre- 
fent appellation from fome remarkable produc- 
tions, placed at the anterior and pofterior parts 
of the body, fuppofed to have fome analogy 
with the parts of the fea-fifh called the polypus. 

Thefe worms are ufually met with in ditches 
abounding with mud. 

VERANO AVE. A term by which the Por- 
tuzuefe refident in the Brazils exprefs a large bird 
of the thruth kind, remarkable for it’s loud noife; 
and better known by it’s American name, Guira- 
panga. . 

ERDONE. A name by which fome ichthy- 
ologifts exprefs a fifh of the turdus or wraffe kind, 
more ufually denominated turdus viridis minor. 
‘The body is entirely of a fine green colour of 
different fhades; and it has one long dorfal fin, 
confifting of thirty rays, the eighteen anterior of 
which are rigid and prickly, but the remainder 
foft and flexile. 

This fifh is caught in the Mediterranean, and 
frequently expofed to fale in the Italian markets. 

VERGADELLE. An appellation fome- 
times given to a fifh of the mullet kind; called 
alfo chelon; remarkable for the thicknefs of it’s 
lips. zi ode 

PVERITH. A name given by Ifidore to the 
fifh more ufually called thriffa; in Englifh, the 
fhad, or mother of the herrings. 

VERKINS VISCH. A Dutch appellation 
for an Eaft Indian fith about feven inches long, of 
a blackifh green colour, with fins and tail wholly 
black, and yellow irides. 

This fifh, which is caught in frefh waters, and 
much efteemed for it’s delicacy, is nearly allied 
to the caprifcus or goat-fifh. 

VERMELPO. An American fifh, more 
ufually denominated pudiano. 

VERMES. See Worms. 

VERMICULUS MARINUS. A genus of 
fhell-fifh, fo called from the inclofed animal, 
which is always a kindof worm. They are ufu- 
ally found in large clufters, interwoven with each 
other in a very fingular manner. 

Bonani calls them fea-ferpents inclofed in 
fhells, from the various twifted forms in which 
they adhere to fhips and rocks. He further 
ranks them among multivalves, becaufe they are 
never found fingle, but always in clufters. This 
author, however, is not very remarkable for the 
accuracy of his difcriminations; a quality with- 
out which the natural hiftorian can never arrive at 
any great degree of celebrity. 

According to Da Cofta’s arrangement, the 


vermiculi, or worm. fhells, conftitute the third 
family of univalve fhells: and he defines them to 


‘be tubular cylindric fhells, fingle, in maffes toge- 


ther, or adherent to other fhells or bodies; varioufly 
finuous, by winding or twifting to and fro in a 
very irregular manner. Of thefe vermiculi he 
enumerates two genera; thofe which have no 
fixed or regular form, as the common vermiculi, 
of which, though they are found in great abun- 
dance, there are not many different fpecies ; and 
the penacilli, or worm-fhells, which in the whole, 
or any particular part, have a determinate regular 
fhape or ftruéture. There are few f{pecies of this 
genus : the watering-pot from the Eaft Indies is 
the chief kind; and, when perfect, is much va- 
lued. ; 

There are alfo fome verrniculi with concame- 
rations; but thefe are feldom regular, or fet at 
equi-diftant intervals; and are not pierced by a 
pipe or fiphunculus, communicating from cham- 
ber to chamber, fo as to permit the fifh to pene- 
trate more than one chamber or inclofure at a 
time; in which refpect they wholly differ from 
the nautili, and other concamerated fhells. 

VERONUS. An appellation by which fome 
authors exprefs the fmall river-fifh fo well known 
in England under that of the minnow. 

VERZELLINO. An Italian name for a 
bird common in that country, where it is caged, 
and much valued for it’s notes. It is the citri- 
nella and thraupis of fome ornithologitfts. 

VESPA. See Waspr. 

VESPERTILIO. A name by which fome 
conchologifts exprefs a {pecies of voluta, fuppofed 
to bear fome refemblance in colour to a bat. 
See Bar. 

VESPIVORUS BUTEO. A name given 
by fome ornithologifts to the honey-buzzard ; fo 
called from it’s feeding it’s young with the mag- 
got-worms found in honey-combs. It is alfe 
denominated Apivorus Buteo. 

VETOLA. A Venetian appellation for an 
aquatic bird of the fcolopax kind; the feolopax 
limofa of Linnzus. 

This bird ufually weighs about rine ounces. 
The beak is entirely red, except at the extremity, 
where it is blackifh; the neck is grey ; the belly 
and breaft are white; the head is of abrownifh 
grey colour; the back is brown; the rump is 
marked with a white ring; and the tail is com- 
pofed of black and white feathers. 

VIBRANT, or VIBRION. A name by 
which fome naturalifts exprefs a clafs of flies 
more ufually denominated ichneumons. 

VICUNA. A word by which fome naturalifts 
denominate the pacos, or American camel. 

VIELLEUR. A fpecies of fly common in 
Surinam and fome other places. It refembles the 
lanthorn-fly in many refpects, but is confiderably 
larger. 

VINAGO. An appellation given by fome 
ornithologifts to the wood-pigeon ; fo called from 
the red vinous colour of it’s breaft, fhoulders, 
and wings. 

VINE GALL-INSECT. A finall creature 
of the gall-infeé clafs, principally found on the 
vine, though fometimes difcovered on other trees. 
It’s manner of life, fhape, and figure, bear a ge- 
neral conformity to others of the fame clafs: but 
it differs from them in this; that whereas they 
lay all their eggs under their bodies, and con- 
tinue abfolutely to cover them till they are 

hatched 


hatched; the infeéts under confideration protrude 
them from their bodies, and are found in prodi- 
gious numbers, lodged in a fort of filky bags 
difperfed over the ftalks and branches. of. the 
vine. 

VINE-GRUBS. A name given by fome na- 
turalifts to the pucerons, or little infects, ufually 
of a green colour, found in great abundance ad- 
hering to the leaves of trees and plants, and par- 
ticularly to their young ftalks. 

VIOLA. An appellation by which ° fome 
ichthyologifts exprefs the fifh called in Englifh 
the‘imelt.) 9i) 

VIPER; the Coluber Berus of Linnzus, 
This well-known poifonous ferpent is found in 
many parts of this ifland; but the dry, ftony, 
and in particular the chalky countries, abound 
with them. It feldom arrives at a greater 
length than that of two feet, though it is fome- 
times met with above three. The ground co- 
lour of the body of the male is a dirty yellow; 
that of the female is deeper. The back is 
marked the whole length with a feries of rhom- 
boidal black fpots, touching each other at the 
points; the fides are marked with triangular 
ones; and the belly is entirely black. It is 
chiefly diftinguifhed from the common. black 
fnake by the colour, which in the latter is more 
beautifully mottled; as well as by the head, 
which is thicker than the body; but particularly 
by the tail, which inthe viper, though it termi1- 
nates in a point, does not run tapering to fo 
great a length as in the other: when, therefore, 
other diftinctions fail, the difference of the tail 
can be difcerned at a fingle glance. 

This reptile differs from moft others of the 
ferpent clafs in being flower in it’s motions, but 
more efpecially in being viviparous. Providence, 
in compaffion to mankind, feems not only to have 
diminifhed it’s fpeed, but alfo it’s fruitfulnefs ; 
and, in proportion as it is dangerous, it’s powers 
of mifchief are abridged, and it’s numbers con- 
fined. 

The Viper copulates in May, and is fuppofed 
to. go with young three months. If the female 
be diffected during the period of geftation, fhe 
will be found to contain about ten or eleven eggs, 
chained together in the womb like a ftring of 
beads; each egg containing from three to four 
young: thefe continue in the matrix till they 
arrive at fuch a degree of perfection as to be able 
to burft from the fhell; and they are ‘aid, by their 
own efforts, to creep from their confinement into 
the open air, where they continue for feveral days 
without any fuftenance whatever. 

‘ We have often been affured,’ fays Pennant, 
¢ by intelligent people, of the truth ef.a fact, 
that the young of a Viper, when terrified, will 
run down the throat of the parent, and feek 
fhelter in it’s belly, in the fame manner as the 
young of the opoffum retire into the ventral 
pouch of the old one. From this,’ continues 
he, © fome have imagined that the Viper is fo 
-unnatural as to devour it’s own young; but 
this deferves no credit, as thefe animals live on 
frogs, toads, lizards, and young birds; which 
they {wallow entire, though the morfel is often 
three times as thick as their own body.’ 

. Thefe creatures are capable of fupporting ab- 
ftinence for a remarkable length of time. One 
of them has been confined in a box for fix 
months, without the leaft vifible food; and yet, 
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during the whole time, never abated in it’s viva< 
city. It feeds only during a finall portion of the 
year, but never when under confinement; for if 
mice, it’s favourite food, fhould at any time be 
thrown into the box, though eager to kill, it will 
never tafte them. When at liberty, it remains 
torpid throughout the winter; but, when con- 
fined, has never been obferved to take this annual 
repofe. It’s poifon, however, decreafes in propor- 
tion to the continuance of it’s confinement; and it 
is imagined that the virtues of the animal’s flefh 
are confiderably leffened by the fame reftraints. 
Vipers are ufually taken with wooden tones, 
by the ends of their tails, which may be done 
without danger; for, while held in that pofition, 
they are unable to wind themfelves up to hurt 
the agereffor ; yet, notwithftanding this precau- 
tion; the Viper-catchers and others are frequently 


bit by them: ard as they are the only animals in» 


this country truly alarming becaufe of their poi- 
fonous effects, we fhall note fuch remarkable 
cafes, and modes of cure, as may tend to alleviate 
rhe pain, and obviate the noxious confequences 
of the bite when it has at any time unfortunately 
taken place. 

A perfon named Oliver, a Viper-catcher at 
Bath, is faid to have been the firft who difcovered 
the efficacy of olive-oil in curing the bite of this 
dreaded ferpent. On the firft of June, 1735, 
-in the prefence of a great number of perfons, he 
fuffered himfelf to be fo bit by an old black Viper, 
brought by one of the company, on the wrift, 
and joint of the thumb of the right-hand, that 
blood iffued from the wounds. He immediately 
felt a violent pain, both at the top of his thumb, 
and up his arm, even before the Viper was lcof- 
ened from his hand. Soon after, he felt a pain, 
refembling that of burning, trickle up his arm. 
In a few minutes, his eyes began to look red and 
fiery, and to water much, Within lefs than an 
hour, he perceived the venom feize his heart, by 
a kind of pricking pain, attended with faintnefs, 
fhortnefs of breath, and cold fweats. Ina few 
minutes afterwards, his belly began to fwell, 
accompanied with fevere gripings, pains in his 
back, vomitings, and purgings. During the 
violence of thofe fymptoms, his fight forfook 
him for feveral minutes, but he was {till capable 
of hearing. He faid that, in his former experi- 
ments, he had never deferred his remedy longer 
than till he perceived the effects of the venom had 
reached his heart; but at this time, being willing 
to fatisfy the company thoroughly, and trufting 
to the fpeedy effects of his antidote, which was 
nothing more than olive-oil, he forbore to apply 
any thing till he found himfelf extremely ill, and 
quite giddy. 

About an hour and a quarter after he was firft 
bit, a chaffing-difh of glowing charcoal was 


brought in; and his naked arm was held over it 


as clofe as he could bear, while his wife rubbed 
in the oil with her hand, turning his arm con- 
tinually round, as if fhe would have roafted it 
over the coals. He faid the poifon foon abated, 
but the fwelling was not much diminifhed. Most 
violent purgings and -vomitings foon enfued; and 
his pulfe became fo low, and fo often interrupted, 
that it was thought proper to give him a repeti- 
tion of cordial potions: he was not fenfible, he 
faid, of any great relief from them; but that the 
drinking a glafs or two of olive-oil feemed to 
give himeafe. Continuing in this dangerous con- 
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dition, he was put to bed, where his arm was 
again bathed overa pan of charcoal, and rubbed 
with olive-oil heated in a ladle over the charcoal 
by Dr. Mortimer’s direction, the phyfician who 
drew-up the account. From this laft operation 
he feclarea that he found immediate eafe, as 
though by fome powerful charm. Soon after- 
wards, he fell into a profound fieep; and, after 
nine hours reft, awaked about fix the next morn- 
ing perfectly well: but, in the afternoon, after 
drinking fuch a quantity of rum and {trong beer 
as to be almoft intoxicated, the {welling returned, 
accompanied with much pain and cold {weats, 
which foon abated on bathing the arm as before, 
and wrapping it up in brown paper foaked in 
the oil. 

This cure being attributed to the oil alone, 
though it appears that cordials were adminiftered, 
fome ingenious foreigners were induced to try the 
fame experiment, but not uniformly with fuccefs. 
Dr. Vater at Drefden found oil a fpecific; but 
Mefirs. Geoffroy and Hunauld, of the Roval 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, made a number 
of experiments, in which this oil proved ineffec- 
tual: and added to their own accounts fome 
vothers of people who were bit; in which all the 
dreadful confequences of that poifon are fhewn, 
and the remedies fpecified by which they were 
removed. 

The firft inftance which thefe gentlemen pro- 
duce, is in the cafe of Mr. Pifon, who was bit 
on the end of his fore-finger by an enraged Viper. 
A drop of biood immediately iffued from the 
wound ; and the firft application made was that 
of covering the whole member with a quantity of 
Venice treacle: the finger, however, {welled vio- 
lently, and was fcarified in feveral places. The 
patient was ordered to eat the body of «he Viper 
boiled, and to drink a glafs of wine after it, with 


fome Venice treacle, in which were infufed a few, 


drops of the volatile fpirit of Vipers; and the fin- 
ger was wrapped round with compreffes and 
bandages wetted in aqua vite. Soon after this, 
the patient began to vomit; and, after a plenti- 
ful difcharge in that way, the {welling increaf- 
ed; and his arm, which was now very much di- 
ftended, was {carified in twenty places; and com- 
preffes of linen, dipped in aqua vita, were laid 
onthe wounds. He afterwards took volatile falt 
of Vipers in repeated dofes; had more fcarifica- 
-tions made in his arm; and drank, in the fpace 
of one afternoon and evening, a quart of ftrong 
wine. After this, he flept very found; all the 
fymptoms difappeared; and he was almoft re- 
covered by fix o’clock next morning, except 
that the fcarifications were two months in heal- 
ing. After that time, he enjoyed a confirmed 
{tate of health. 

A fecond inftance is recorded of a young lad, 
of a robuft conttitution, bit by a Viper enraged, 
and kept for fome time in a very hot fituation 
near the fire. He at firft perceived a pain, like 
that of the oil of vitriol dropped on the wound; 
when the finger on which he was bit was tied 
very tight with a binder: after this, fome fcari- 
fications were made in it, and a quantity of the 
fat of the Viper was rubbed into them. Four 
Vipers were then killed, and all their fat was 
ufed. After which he took three drams of Ve- 
nice treacle in fome wine. 

The patient’s whole arm {welled; he perceived a 
violent heat diffufed over his body; and his other 
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hand became fo turgid, that at Ieneth he could 
fcarcely fhut ir. On this, he took a large dofe of 
Venice treacle, camphire, volatile falt of Vipers, 
of amber, of fal ammoniac;, and fal volatile oleo- 
fum: this he repeated at fome diftance of time. 
He was bled in the oppofite arm; he vomited 
violently ; and an incifion being made all along 
the finger, no blood iffued thence. The hand, 
arm, and breaft, were embrocated with a mixture 
of fpirit of lavender, camphire, Venice treacle, 
and the fat of Vipers. After having vomited 
plentifully, and being rubbed with this warm 


“mixture, he found himfelf much eafier. At 


eight o’clock in the evening he took another dofe 
of his volatile medicines, and flept till four in the 
morning: he then took a large glafs of wine, 
flept till fix, and at feven eat part of a fowl with 
a good appetite. The furgeons would have 
made more fcarifications in the arm, but the pa- 
tient would not fuffer them. Three days after- 
wards, an eryfipelas appeared, to which a mixture 
of aqua vite and ointment of marfh-mallows was 
applied ; and, finally, he was perfectly reftored to 
health. 

In thefe two inftances, the fymptoms appeared 
much in the fame manner as thofe of the Bath 
Viper-catcher, who fuffered himfelfto be bit that 
he might be cured by his own antidote oil. The 
fleep came on in allthe fame circumftances; and 
they were all cured, as well he who ufed no 
unctions, as he who ufed the fat of the Vipers, or 
the Englifhman who depended on oil. The in- 
ternal medicines given to them all were of much 
the fame kind. All, therefore, that can be con- 
cluded from thefe cafes is, that either thefe bites 
would not have proved mortal in themfelves, or 
that the cordial medicines taken internally were 
the remedies which prevented the mifchiefs that 
would have enfued; and thefe feem to have aéted, 
not as f{pecifics againft the bite of this creature, 
but merely as medicines that would ftop the pro- 
grefs of a gangrene; the unprevented increafe of 
which is the circumftance that proves fatal from 
the bite of the Viper. 

The diffection of fuch animals as have died by 
the bite of the Viper, whether rubbed with oil 
or not, afforded all the like appearances. The 
limb that had received the wound was wholly 
fwelled and livid; and thefe fymptoms were 
ufually carried along the thigh to the belly, and 
fometimes up to the breaft. Incifions made 
along thefe parts always difcovered the cellules of 
the membrana adipofa full of a bloody-coloured 
water; and the membrane itfelf was fwelled, 
blackifh, and gangrened: and this always appeared 
more plainly in the belly than in any other part; 
the membrana adipofa, in all other parts of the 
body, being in it’s natural ftate. The injured 
parts often emitted a cadaverous fmell; the muf- 
cles of the wounded limb were alfo of a brownifla 
colour ; and their fibres had loft their confiftence, 
and feemed ready to give way to the approach- 
ing gangrene. Nor 1s this effect confined to the 
external parts alone: a goofe that had been bit had 
three gangrenous {pots on it’s heart, and all the 
indications of an incipient gangrene in other parts 
of it’s body; the concave fide of the liver was alfo 
gangrened, and had wholly loft it’s confiftence. 
The lungs alfo of a fowl, that had been bit on the 
wing, were found to be gangrened in part. 

The effects, however, of the bites of different 
Vipers, were different in their degree; and feveral 
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circumftances relative to the animal wounding, or 
the creature wounded, may occafien very different 
confequences: hence remedies, which fucceed in 
one or two cafes, are not to be regarded as 
fpecifics. 

The poifon of the Viper is only dangerous 
when immediately conveyed into the blood. It 
is neither noxious to eat the fiefh of creatures 
killed by Vipers, to drink the liquor in which 
they have been drowned, or to fuck the parts 
they have wounded: on the contrary, Signor 
Redi afferts, that fucking the wound is a fove- 
reign remedy againft the bite of the Viper; but 
he denics, what has been affirmed by Ariftotle and 
Galen, that the fpittle of a fafting perfon will kill 
thofe animals. 

The practice of extracting poifon by fuétion is 
very ancient; and indeed nothing can be more 
rational. Where the bite cannot be cut out, this 
is the moft probable method of fucceeding: nor 
can there be any danger in performing that office, 
the poifon being perfectly innocent, unlefs taken 
into the body by a wound. ‘The perfon, how- 
ever, who fucks the wound, ought frequently to 
wath his mouth with fallad-oil, which will prevent 
the leaft inconvenience. After the wound has 
been well fucked, it fhould be rubbed with warm 
fallad-oil. A poultice of bread and mikk, foft- 
ened with fallad-oil, fhould likewife be applied; 
and the patient fhould drink freely of vinegar 
whey, or water-gruel mixed with vinegar, to bring 
on a perfpiration. Vinegar is, indeed, one of 
the very beft medicines that can be ufed in any 
poifonous cale, and ought to be taken very libe- 
rally. ‘ This courfe,’ fays the ingenious Dr. 
Buchan, ‘ will be fufficient to cure the bite of 
any of the poifonous animals of this country.’ 

Though the bite of the Viper is fufficiently 
dreadful, notwithftanding the fimplicity of the 
applications which are fometimes effectual in 
curing it; yet it’s flefh has long been celebrated 
as a noble medicine. A broth, made by boiling 
a Viper in aquart of water till it comes toa pint, 
is the moft ufual method in which it is at prefent 
recommended; and it 1s faid to bea very powerful 
reftorative in battered conftitutions. ‘The falt of 
Vipers is alfo fuppofed to exceed any other ani- 
mal falt whatever in giving vigour to a languid 
circulation, and in prompting to venery. 

TTPERA PULEAT A; or! VIET TATAMAn 
appellation by which fome naturalifts have ex- 
prefled a remarkable and dangerous fpecies of 
Indian ferpent, more ufually denominated Cobra 
de Capella. 

VISON. An animal of the weafel kind, fo 
called by Buffon; a native of North America. 

VITIFERA. An appellation by which fome 
ornithologifts have exprefled the common zenan- 
the, a bird well known in this country by the 
name of the wheat-ear. 

VITTA CCERULEA. A name whereby 
fome conchologifts exprefs a fpecies of the 
dolium, 

VITTA. An appellation by whick-Gaza and 

ther ichthyologifts exprefs the tania. 

VITULUS MARINUS. See Sza-Catr 
and SEAL. 

VITULI AQUATICI. A term by which 
fome naturalifts exprefs thofe worms which re- 
femble animated horfe-hairs. See AMPHISBANA 
AQUATICA. 


VIVERRA. See FERRET. 
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VIVERRA. In the Linnzan fyftem, a dif 
tinct genus of the order of fer. The diftin- 
guifhing characters are: it has fix cutting-teeth, 
the intermediate ones being fhorteft; the grinders 
are more than three; the tongue bends back- 
wards, and is frequently aculeated; and the nails 
are extended. 

This genus includes fix fpecies; the ichneu- 
mon, or Indian quirpele; the na‘ua, or coati 
mondi of Brazil, ofa reddifh colour, having it’s 
tail annulated with white; the narica, of a dufky 
colour, and the tail fometimes annulated with 
black and white, and fometimes of an uniform 
dufky colour, which fome naturalifts confider as 
a variety of the former; the putorius, or Ame- 
rican pole-cat; the zibetha, or civet; and the 
ginetta. 

ULULAS” SeetOmn: 

UMBER, or OMBRE. A provincial narne 
for a fifh of the truttacéous kind, more com- 
monly called the grayling; and fometimes the 
thymallus. It is a much efteemed and very 
delicate frefh-water fith. A 

UMBRA. A Mediterranean fifh; called cro 
mis by fome, and corvo by the Venetians. 

The Umbra is commonly about twelve or 
fourteen inches long, though it fometimes grows 
to the length of five or fix feet; and weighs 
about fixty pounds. It is of a fomewhat deprefled 
figure; it’s back is ridged, and rifes up from the 
head ; and, in it’s general figure, it refembles the 
carp, except that it is broader. It’s colours are 
very elegant, for a number of long oblique lines 
cover it’s fides, alternately of a fine pale blue and 
a beautiful yellow. The fcales are moderately 
large ; and the covering of the gills, and a great 
part of the head, as well as the body, are over- 
fpread with them. The head is moderately large; 
the mouth is fmall; and there is a fingle beard 
depending from the chin. 

UMBRA, or UMBRE. A bird found ia 
the interior parts of the Cape of Good Hope, 
about the fize ofa crow. The bill is three inches 
and a half in length, compreffed, cuneated, and 
carinated; the head is adorned with a large creft, 
near three times the length of the head, of an 
uniform deep brown colour, and pointing back- 
wards ; the tail is rounded at the end, brown, tipt 
with black, and croffed with fix black bara; the 
legs are long, and marked far above the knees 
with black ; the toes are femi-palmated, nearly 
of an equal length, the back toe being fhorter by 
half than the reft; and the whole body is of the 
fame colour as the creit 

UMBRINO. An Italian name for the cora- 
cinus, or umbra; though fome authors will have 
the Umbrino to be a diftinét fpecies from the 
coracinus. 

UNICORN. A creature concerning which 
many fables have been invented; and which, if 
it ever did exift, is now to be found no more; 
unlefs, rejecting the numerous abfurdities and 
mifreprefentations which have been propagated. 
both by the ancients and moderns, we confider 
it as the rhinoceros unicornis, the only animal 
in nature that in any refpect anfwers the defcrip- 
tion of the Unicorn. 

Indeed, the ancients themfelves appear to have 
queftioned the exiftence of this creature. The 


firft author who mentioned it was Ctefius, whom 


Ariftotle treats as a fufpicious hiftorian. A#lian 
fpeaks of it in very doubtful terms: and thofe 
-fubfequent 
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fabfequent naturalifts who thought proper to 
take any notice of it, by their frange contradic- 
tions, and the diverfity of thelr opinions, _fuffi- 
ciently evince that they-were blundering withou 
a certain object. 

» What commonly paffes among the moderns for 
the horn of the Unicorn, and is fhewn as fuch in 
the colle€tions of the curious, we are affured by 
Pereyra, is nothing more than the tooth of a 
large fith of the whale kind, frequent enough in 
the Icy Sea, and called by the iflanders Narwal. 
Some of thefe horns or teeth are feven or eight 
feet lone. ; 

UNICORN, SEA. A cetaceous fifh, called 
al Narwal, remarkable for a horn proceeding 
from it’s nofe, after the manner of the fuppofed 
Unicorn’s horn. In the Linnazan fyftem, itis a 
fpecies of monodon. 

This fih feeds on flefh, or other fifth; and is 
not only found in the main fea, but alfo in large 
rivers. In 1736, a large one was caught in the 
river Ofte, near it’s influx into the Elbe, four 
German miles from the fea. The fkin of this 
fith was fpotted with dark brown on a white 
eround ; the epidermis was tranfparent; and un- 
der it was another fkin very thin and fpotted ; 
but the true {kin was brown, and nearly an inch 
in thicknefs. On the top of the head there was 
a femilunar hole, asin porpoifes; and this hole 
opened into two channels, which ran through the 
full to the palate. 

Thofe who examined this fifh were unable to 
difcover any aperture in the body for the dif- 
charge of it’s excrements; whence it has been 
eenerally fuppofed that the creature voids them 
through this paffage in it’s head. Authors differ 
as to the name of the procefs iffuing from the 
head; fome calling it a horn, and others a tooth. 
Some are of opinion that it ferves to break the 
ice, for the admiffion of air; others pretend that 
it is an offenfive weapon, with which the Unicorn 
wounds the common whale, and other large fifth; 
and that, after plunging it to the head into 
the whale’s body, it fucks the juices of that 
animal. 

The fifh caught in the Ofte was near twenty 
feet long, and about four feet indiameter. The 
horn, which ftood on the fore-part of the head, 
juft above the mouth, was fix feet long, white 
like ivory, and curioufly wreathed or twifted; 
the body was fmooth and flippery, like that of an 
eel; the head was fmall in proportion to the 
body, not exceeding fixteen inches in length ; 
and the eves were equally fmall. On each fide 
of the neck there were two black fins, one above 
the other, at a fimall diftance: thefe were two 
feet long, and about half an inch in thicknefs. 

Unicorn, Sea, is alfo an appellation given 
to two forts of fmall fifh caught in the American 
feas, known among authors by the name of mo- 
noceros pifcis. 

UNISETA. A fpecies of fiy, fo called from 
having only one long hair or briftle proceeding 
from it’s tail. See HenoTwrix. 

UNIVALVE. A term by which the largeft 
and moft beautiful clafs of thells is demominated. 
See SHELLS. | 

VCLVOX. Inthe Lynnzan fyftem, a genus 
of the order of zoophytes, and clafs of vermes. 
Ic’s diftinguifhing characters are; that the body 
is {mooth, gelatinous, roundifh, without joints, 
and formed for a’ vertiginous motion. The 


URA 
youn® are roundifh, and lodged in fmall holes in 
different parts of the body. Linnzus enume- 
rates four fpecies, of which the globe animalcule 
is one. 

VOLUTA. A gents of fhells: the charac- 
ters of which are; that the fhells are univalve, 
with an oblong mouth; and a clavicle, fometimes 
erect, fometimes depreffled; and that there are 
fome fpecies coronated at the top. 

In the Linngan diftribution, the Voluta is a 
genus of the teftacea order, in the clafs of vermes. 
The characters are: that the inclofed animal is a 
flug; and that the fhell is univalve and fpiral, the 
aperture narrow without a beak, and the colu- 
meila or pillar plaited. 

Linnzus enumerates forty -fix fpecies; among 
which are the mitres, Perfian crowns, cylinders, 
and other univalves with their pillars plaited or 
wrinkled. The Voluta of other conchologitts he 
denominates conus. 

In Da Cofta’s arrangement, the Voluta con- 
ftitutes the twelfth family of univalves. This 
genus of fhells is frequently confounded with 
that of the cylindri: however, when accurately 
examined, they will be found_to be very diife- 
rent. The Volute are of acconic fhape. Ore 
of their extremities is of a pyramidal figure, and 
the other formed into high ribs, which conftitute 
a deprefied clavicle, or a dentated crown: on 
the contrary, the cylinder is nearly of an equal 
fize at both extremities; and itis not neceflary to 
recur to the form of the mouth of this fhell to fix 
it’s generic character. 

The Volute form the moft rich and beautiful 
fhells of the whole body of fea productions. 
Rumphius gives them the epithet of eximiz; and 
the admiral and vice-admiral fhells, fo famous 
among the curious, and fo highly valued, both 
belong to this genus. Indeed, the brightnefs of 
the colours, the perfect white of the enamel, and 
the elegant fhape of thefe fhells, would render 
them the firft in efteem among this clafs, were 
they even common; but, what enhances their 
value, is, that they are prodigioufly fcarce. See 
SHELLS. : 

UPLOPER. An appellation by which fome 
writers exprefs a particular f{pecies of pigeon, the 
columba gutturofa faliens of Moore. It was 
originally introduced into this country from 
Holland, and bears a ftrong refemblance to the 
pigeon called a pouter, but is fmaller. Pi- 
gecns of this fpecies have round crops in which 
they bury their bills, fmall flender legs, and fhort 
clofe toes; their colours are ufually blue, black, 
or white, being feldom pyed. They receive 
their name from the Dutch word Oplopen, to leap 
up. They are very fcarce and much valued in 


Eneland. 
UPUPA. See Hoopoer. 
URANOSCOPUS. A fifh denominated the 


ftar-gazer in England; and callionymus by fome 
ichthyologifts. 

In the Linnean fyftem, the Uranofcopus is a 
genus of the order of jugulares. It’s characters 
are thefe: the head is flat, rough, and large; the 
upper-jaw is fhorter than the lower ; the branchio- 
ftege membrane contains five rays, and is co- 
vered with fimall eminences like teeth; the oper- 
cula are membranaceous, and ciliated; and the 
anus is fituated in the middle of the body. There 
is onlv one fpecies, the trachinus of Artedi, with 
many beards in the lower jaw, 

This 
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‘This fifh is commonly about feven or eight 
inches in length; the head is large, bony, rough, 
and fquarifh ; and the body is long and rounded. 
The upper part is afh-coloured ; and the belly is 
white. The fcales, which are fmall and thin, 
are difpofed in oblique ranges acrofs the body of 
the fifh, running towards the tail. The face is 
flat, and feems to be turned upwards; and the 
eyes are fmall and prominent, and fo placed in 
the upper part of the head, as naturally to look 
upwards; whence the fifh receives it’s prefent 
name. 

Providence, indeed, feems wifely to have or- 
dered that the eyes of the Uranofcopus fhould be 
thus fituated; for the fifh, keeping always at the 
bottom, mutt look for it’s food above it. How- 
ever, it is not the only inhabitant of the deep 
whofe eyes are placed in a fimilar manners the 
rana pifcatrix, as well as fome others, have the 
fame manners, and enjoy the like advantages. 

URCHIN. An appellation by which many 
naturalifts exprefs the hedge-hog. 

URCHIN, SEA. A name by which ichthy- 
ologifts fometimes exprefs a genus of fifhes, of 
which there are many {pecies. 

The manner in which thefe creatures move at 
the bottom of the fea has frequently been the 
fubje&t of difpute among naturalifts. The gene- 
ral opinion has been, that their motion is effected 
by means of their fpines or prickles, which ferve 
them inftead of legs: but fome have maintained, 
that the fpines of Urchins are of no ufe to them 
for this purpofe; but that they move by means of 
certain legs, refembling thofe of the ftar-fifh, 
which they occafionally protrude or retract. 
Reaumur, however, who feems to have invefti- 
gated the fubjeét with much accuracy, is of a 
contrary opinion. It is a fact, indeed, that the 
Sea-Urchin does throw out at the lower aperture 
of it’s fhell, at pleafure, certain bodies ftrongly 
refembling the legs of the ftar-fifh; but thefe do 
not at all affift it’s progreflive motion; on the 
contrary, their real ufe is to keep the creature 
{till, and fixed in the fame pofition: and, to de- 
fcribe thefe inftruments more exactly, they may 
be compared to the horns of fnails; whence 
Reaumur has chofen rather to give them the ap- 
pellation of horns than legs. ‘The ufe the Ur- 
chin makes of thefe horns, while in motion, is 
to feel about, and examine the ground on which 
it walks; and they are not only placed round the 
orifice of the fhell, but every where difperfed 
among the fpines, entirely over the furface of the 
fhell. 

All the fpines are capable of affifting the crea- 
ture in it’s motions; but it principally employs 
thofe near the mouth. When it has determined 
which way it fhall move, thofe fpines which ftand 
dire€tly toward that point, and thofe which are 
immediately oppofite, are of equal fervice. It 
draws itfelf forward by means of the firft, and 
puthes itfelf on with the others: to effect this, it 
firtt thrufts out the foremoft ones as far as poffi- 
ble; and, preffing them againft the bottom, draws 
on it’s body by their affiftance; and this is fuc- 
ceeded by drawing up the hinder ones clofe to 
it’s fhell, and then fixing them likewife againft 
the bottom. 

- Such is the manner of this curious creature’s 
marching in the common way with it’s mouth 
downward: but it poffeffes this fingularity, that 
it is not confined to that pofture alone in moving, 


but can, with equal facility, walk with it’s mouth 
upwards, or run along fideways after the manner 
of a wheel, or in any intermediate direGion. 
The legs and horns cover all parts of the animal ; 
and are in every part of it capable of moving 
feparately thirteen hundred horns; and upwards 
of two thoufand fpines, which ferve for legs. 

URIBACO. A Brazilian fea-fith, fomewhat 
of the figure of the pearch. It’s back is rideed ; 
it’s belly is flightly prominent; and it’s length is 
ufually ten or twelve inches. The teeth are 
{mall and fharp ; the extremities of the gills and 
gill-fins terminate in a triangular point; the ven- 
tral fins are fupported by a very rigid and {trong 
fpine; along fin, behind the anus, is fuftained 
by flexile and fhort fpines; and the dorfal fin, 
which is of an equal breadth, and reaches nearly 
to the tail, is fupported by prickly rays. The 
tail is deeply bifid ; the fcales are of a fine filvery 
whitenefs, with a faint caft of pale clear red; the 
ventral fins are white; and the dorfal fn and 
tail are reddifh. The lateral line is broad, 
and of a fine red colour; and over and under 
it, near the tail, on each fide, there is a large 
black fpot. 

UROGALLUS MAJOR. 
THE Movunrain, and Grouse. 
UROGALLUS MINOR. See Grouse. 
UROMASTIX. A name given by fome 
naturalifts to that kind of lizard ufually denomi- 

nated cordylus. 

VROW-FISH. A frefh-water fith of the 
malacoftomous or leather-mouthed kind, caught 
in the German lakes and rivers, and efteemed 
very delicate. It has fome refemblance of the 
Englifh rudd; but it’s body is longer in propor- 
tion to it’s breadth. ‘The back is brown; the 
belly is yellow; the ventral fins, near the anus, 
are a little reddifh; andthe reftarebrown. The 
fcales are large and filvery; in the lower part of 
the irides there is a bloed-coloured fpot; and the 
tail is forked. 

The ufual fize of this fith is feven or eight 
inches, though it is fometimies caught confider~ 
ably larger. 

URSA. See Bear. 

URTICA ERRANS. A marine animal, re- 
fembling the cormmon Urtica Marina in many 
particulars; but as that is always fixed down to 
the rocks, this fpecies is always found loofe. 

It has been generally fuppofed that thefe 
creatures affect the fkin with a ftinging pain 
like nettles; but Reaumur, who faw prodigi- 
ous numbers of them on the coafts of Poitou, 
declares that he difcovered no fuch quality in 
any of them, any more than in thofe fixed to 
the rocks. 

In fubftance, thefe animals nearly refemble a 
{tiff jelly ; and, if one of them be taken into the 
hand, it will fpeedily melt into clear water. 
Neverthelefs, they are true and perfect animals, 
of various fpecies and colours; though their 
general figure may be exprefled by that of the 
head of a large mufhroom: their upper furface is 
convex in the fame manner; and this convexity 
is greater or lefs in the different kinds, as it is in 
the different fpecies of mufhrooms. 

URTICA MARINA. A remarkable genus 
of aquatic animals; fo called from a fuppofition 
of their affe@ing the fkin, on touching them, 
with a painful fenfation like the ftinging of net- 
tles, ‘Thefe are animals of the lowett clafs; and 

. have 


See Cock oF 
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other fhell-fith. 


have been confidered by many as zoophytes, or 
plant-animals.. Some of the fpecies are found 


loofe on the fmooth fhores, and others fixed to 
thofe rocks which are always covered with water. 


. This has occafioned them to be divided into two 


claffes; a diftinction as old as Ariftotle; thofe 
which move being called Urtica folute, and re- 
ferred by Linnzus to the genus of medufa, called 
alfo Urtica errans; and fuch as are ufually fixed to 
the rocks, though capable of a locomotive power, 
being generally called Urtica Marina, and belong- 
ing to the Actinia of Linnzus.- 

Thefe creatures affume fo many different forms, 
that it is impoffible to give any precife defcription 
of their figure. The moft natural and general 
fhape feems to be that of a truncated cone, the 
bafe of which is applied to the rock; but this bafe 
is often round, often elliptic, and very frequently 
of a perfeétly irregular figure. The furface of the 
top of the cone is not flat, but convex; and has an 
aperture in it’s centre, which the creature enlarges 
or contracts at pleafure. In fome pofitions, the 
whole fifh not unaptly refembles a purfe; with this 
difference only, that the body is not drawn up 
into any folds or wrinkles by the clofing of the 
aperture or mouth. In the middle of this purfe, 
as it may be called, is placed the body of the fith, 
touching this exterior covermg at the bottom on 
every fide. At it’s top, however, it is loofe, and 
ftands every way clear of it’scovering. The fides 
are more or lefs diftant from this free or loofe part 
of the body, as the aperture of the top of the cone 
is more or lefs open: when it is nearly fhut up, 
very little of the body of the animal can be feen ; 
but, when it opens it’s mouth to different widths, 
more or lefs of the body becomes vifible; and, 
when it is at the wideft, every part of it, and all 
the horns, are feen perfectly diftinct. Thefe horns 
refemble thofe of the common {nail; but, in their 
ufe, they feem more allied to the pipes or probof- 
cides of the chamz kind, the fifh generally fpout- 
ing out water from them on being touched. They 
are arranged in three rows on the internal furface 
of the covering, and are very numerous; their 
whole number amounting to one hundred and 
fifty at leaft. ; 

‘ The progreffive motion of this animal feems to 
be thus performed. When it has determined on 
it’s route, it diftends all the tubes on that fide of 
it’s body which is placed towards the point it wifhes 
to move to: this, from it’s round fhape at the bafe, 
gives it an oblong one; that is, it throws the fore- 
part fomewhat forward on the. rock; and at the 
fame time, if the tubes on the oppofite fide of the 
body be all left empty, and thofe which are natu- 
rally circular be diftended, thefe of confequence 
draw the whole body toward the fore-part, whereby 
a fmall] advance is made and preferved; and this 
being often repeated, gives a locomotive power to 
the creature. All this, however, is performed fo 
very flowly, that though there is a continual 
change going on both as to figure and place, yet, 
if the eye is continually kept on the object, nei- 
ther is perceptible; but, if taken off for a fhort 
{pace, and the place and figure again inveftigated, 
both will be found different. 

The food of the Urtica Marina is no lefs fingu- 
jar than it’s formation and motions. Strange as 
it may appear in an animal of this kind, it’s con- 
ftant food is the flefh of mufcles, fea-{nails, and 
It finds means to admit the fhell- 
‘Bib wage into it’s body, and then clofes the aper- 

Vor. H. é 


ture faft upon it: here it keeps the prey as long as 
it pleafes, and then difcharges the empty fhell by 
the fame aperture, which it can contraét or expand 
occafionally. By what means the Urtica is able 
to extraét the flefh from thefe thell-fith, is not 
known, as the whole procefs is performed within 
the body; certain, however, it is, that it frequently 
fails in the attempt, and is obliged to difgorge the 
fhell-fith alive. 

_ It has been difcovered that this creature pof- 
feffes the remarkable reproductive quality of the 
polype. Reaumur tried various experiments on 
the different fpecies of this and the ftar-fifh kind; 
and found that, whatever parts were amputated, 
the wound foon healed: and M. De Villars, who 
watched the whole progrefs of the growth of the 
amputated part, perceived that the animal not only 
appeared alive and healthy after cutting, but alfo 
foon regained what it had loft, and fpeedily be- 
came as perfect as before. | 

Gaertner refers the Urtica Marina, or Sea-net« 
tle, to the Hydra of Linneus, commonly called 
the polype; fince it agrees with that genus in the 
following general and effential charaéters, as well 
as feveral f{ubordinate ones: it is of a gelatinous 
fubftance; it has only one aperture in it’s body, 
which gives a paffage to it’s food, as well as to it’s 
excrements; and it has alfo a fet of feelers which 
furround this opening, ferving for claws to catch 
it’s prey, and to convey it to it’s mouth. 

The Greeks and Romans knew thefe animals 
under the appellations of Pneuma Thalaffios, and 
Pulmo marinus, or fea-lungs. They afcribed fe- 
veral medicinal virtues to them. Accordingly 
Diofcorides informs us, that they cure the gout 
in the feet, and kibed heels, if rubbed frefh on the 
difeafed part: and Aélian fays they are fo depila- 
tory, that, if macerated in vinegar, they would ex- 
tirpate the very beard. Pliny remarks their phof- 
phoric quality; and afferts, that a {tick rubbed with 
them will feem to burn, and the whole wood to 
become lucid: he alfo adds that, when they fink to 
the bottom of the fea, they portend a continuance 
of bad weather. 

URUBU. A name by which fome ornitho-« 


logifts have expreffed the vulture. See Vut- 
TURE. | - : 
URUS. A fpecies of wild bull, of a very re- 


markable fize and ftrength. Czfar, in his Com- 
mentaries, has defcribed it as little inferior to the 
elephant in fize; and refembling the bull in fhape, 
figure, and colour. He adds, that it is very fwift 
and fierce; and has horns much larger, and very 
different from thofe of the common bull. 

The Urus, or Wild Bull, is now chiefly found 
in the province of Lithuania; and, according to 
Klein, arrives at a fize whieh fcarcely any other 
animal except the elephant is known to equal. 
It is quite black, except a ftripe, mixed with 
white, that runs from the neck to the tail alone 
the ridge of the back; the horns are fhort, thick, 
and ftrong; the eyes are fierce and fiery; the fore~ 
head is adorned with a kind of garland of black 
curled hair, and fome varieties are found to have 
a beard of the fame; the neck is fhort and {trone; 
and the fkin has a mufky fmell. The female, 
though inferior in fize to the male, exceeds the 
largeft of our bulls in magnitude; neverthelefs, 
her udder and teats are fo fmall, that they can 
{carcely be perceived. On the whole, however, 
this animal refembles the tame one very exactly, 
except in fome trifling varieties, which a ftate of 
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freedom, or the luxuriance of the pafture where — 


it is produced, may eafily have occafioned. 


UTAMANIA. A bird of the web-footed | 
kind, without the hinder toe, common about the | 
ifland of Crete, and remarkable for it’s activity | 


and agility in diving. It is nearly of the fize of 


a teal. 


Covered with down. 


‘ From the defcription and figure given us by | 
Bellonius, it appears that this bird has a ftrong | 


affinity to the razor-bill, tf indeed at all differing 
from it. 
VUBARANA. An American fith of the ha- 
rengiform kind, nearly refembling our river-trout, 
It’s body is almoft of an equal thicknefs the whole 
length; but is flightly elevated on the back, and 
fomewhat flender near the tail. It grews to the 
length of one foot, and is about fix inches in thick- 
nefs. The flefh is very delicate, and much 
éfteemed. : 
~ VULPANSER. An appellation by which 
fome authors exprefs. the fhieldrake, or burrow- 
duck; a very beautiful fpecies of duck, commor 
on fome of our coafts, and denominated tadorna 
by the generality of ornithologifts. 
VULPECULA. A name by which Bello- 
nius and Gefner exprefs the fifh more generally 
known by the appellation of centrine. 
VULPES. ‘The claffical appellation for the 
Ox. 
~ Vurpss Marina, See Sea-Fox. 
~ VULTURE. A genus of birds of the hawk 
kind. The characters are thefe: the bill is 
ftraight, being hooked only at the extremity; the 
head is deftitute of feathers ; the bafe of the bill is 
éovered with a naked fkin; and the tongue is bi- 
fid. Linnzus enumerates eight fpecies; namely, 
the eryphus, or condor; the harpyia, or crefted 
éaple; the papa king of Vultures; the monachus; 
the aura, or urubu.of Brazil; the bearded, golden, 
or Bettic Vulture of Egypt; and the albrulla, or 
pygargus.  ~ TBR: ee 


In the defcription of. birds, the firft rank has 


ufually been adjudged to the eagle; not becaufe | 
of it’s being ftronger or larger than the Vulture, , 
but becaufe it is more generous and intrepid. The | 
eagle, unlefs preffed by hunger, will not be farif- | 


fied with carrion; nor will he ever devour what has 


not been earned by his own purfuit: the Vulture, _ 


on the contrary, is indelicately voracious; and fel- 
dom attacks living animals when it can be fup- 
plied with dead ones. The eagle meets, and fin- 
ely oppofes his enemy: the Vulture, if it expects 


refiftance, calls in the aid of it’s kind, and bafely | 


overpowers it’s prey by a cowardly combination. 
Putrefaction and ftench, inftead of deterring, only 
ferve to allurethem. The Vulture is among birds 
what the jackall and hyana are among qua- 


drupeds; it preys on carcafes, and difinters the — 


dead. 

Vultures are eafily diftinguifhed from birds of 
the eagle kind by the nakednefs of their heads and 
necks, which have no other covering than a very 
flight down, or a few fcattered hairs. Their eyes 
are more prominent, thofe of the eagle being in a 


great meafure buried in their fockets; their claws | 
are alfo fhorter, and lefs hooked. They differ — 
eonfiderably from all other birds of prey, in hav- | 


The head and back are black; and the | 
belly is white. The feathers-refemble down ra- | 
ther than plumage; but, though foft and flender, — 
they are very firmly. affixed to the fkin. The | 
beak is fharp at the edges, and in a great meafure _ 


‘carrion at a very great diftance. 


ing the infide of their wings covered with a thick 
down; their attitude lefs erect than that of the 
eagle; and their fight more difficule and heavy. 
They are ftill more ftrongly marked by their nat 
ture, which, as before obferved, is cruel, indolent, 
and unclean. Their fenfe of fmelling is amazinely 
perfect, nature having fupplied them with two 
large apertures or noftrils without, and an exten. 
five olfactory membrane within. Their inteftines 
are differently fhaped from thofe of the eagle’kind, 
for they partake mote of the form of fuch birds © 
as live on grain, - They have both a-crop and a 
ftomach; and, in fat, from their internal ftruc- 
ture, it would feem that they are equally adapted — 
fora carnivorous ot frugivorous life. shh 
Vultures, though ‘common in many parts of 
Europe, and ‘but too well known on the Weftern 
Continent, are abfolute ftrangers in Eneland. Ia 
Arabia, Egypt, and many other kingdoms of 
Africa and Afia, they are: extremely numerous; 
and the down on the infideé of their wings is con+ 
verted into a very warm and comfortable kind of 
fur, and commonly fold in the Afiatic markets. ’ 
_ Thefe birds are of fingular fervi¢e’ in Egypt. 
In the vicinity of Grand Cairo’ there are large 
flocks of them, which none are permitted to des 
ftroy, becaufe they devour all the carrion and ‘filth 
of that great city, which might otherwife tend te 
contaminate the air. They accompany the wild 
dogs of that country; and frequently feed: with 
them very deliberately on‘dead careafes. As both 
are extremely voracious, and both lean and bony 
to a very great degree, it is remarkable that this 
odd affociation produces no quarrels: on the con-= 
trary, thefe birds and beafts feem to live together 
on ‘very amicable tertiis.§. 70 96 10,442. “le wim 
In America, where the hunters purfue ' quadrus 
peds only for the fake of their fkkins,' thefe ‘birds 
are generally obferved to attend. ' They continue 
hovering at a little diftance; and, as foon as:the 
animal 1s flayed and abandoned, ‘they call'to each 
other, ‘fly eagerly to the ‘carcafe, ‘and ina very 
fhort time lay the bonés entirely bare, 99°.) 95 
At the Cape of Good'Hope, thefe predaceous 
birds fee to difcover a fill ereater“fhare of dext 
terity in their methods of carving. © I have,? 
fays Kolben, *-been often a fpectator of the man- 
ner in which they have anatomized a dead body; 
I fay anatomized, for no artift in the world would 
have done it with more addrefs. They have a 
wonderful’ method of feparating the Aéth from thé 
bones, and yetleaving the fkin quite entire.” On 
coming near the carcafe, one would not fuppofe it 
thus deprived of it’s internal fubftance, till he be- 
gan to examine it more clofely; he then finds it, 
literally fpeaking, nothing but fkin and bone. 
Their manner of performing this operation is as 
follows: they firft make an aperture in the belly 
of the animal, from whence they pluck out and 
greedily devour the entrails; then entering into 
the hollow they have made, they feparate the flefh 
from the bones, without ever injuring the fkin. 
It often happens that an ox, returning home alone 
to it’s {tall from the plough, lies down by the way: 
qt is then, if the Vultures perceive it, that they fall 
with fury down, and inevitably devour the unfor- 
tunate animal. ‘They fometimes alfo- attempe 
them grazing in the fields; and then, to the num- 
ber of an hundred, or more, make their attack all 
at once and together.’ 
~Catefby informs us, that they are attrafted by 
© It is pleafant,’ 
fays 


Ver 
fays he, € to behold them when they ate feeding, 
and difputing for their prey. An eagle,generally 


refides at their entertainments, and makes them, 


all keep their diftance till he has fatisfied himfelf, 


They then fall to with an excellent appetite: and. 


their fenfe of fmelling is fo exquifite, that the in- 
ftant a carcafe drops, we may fee the Vultures 
floating in the air from all quarters, and come fouf- 


ing on their prey.’ It is fuppofed by ‘fome, that 
they eat nothing which poffeffes life: but thishap- | 


pens only when they are unable to overcome their 
prey; for, when they difcover lambs, they fhew 
no mercy; and ferpents are their ordinary food. 
’ 'The indolence, voracity, and filthinefs, of thefe 
birds, almoft furpaffes belief, In the Brazils, 
where they are found in great abundance, when- 
ever they difcover a carcafe which they are at li- 
berty to tear at their eafe, they fo gormandize as 
to be unable to fly. At all times, indeed, they 
are birds of a low flight, and can Hardly raife them- 
felves from the ground; but, when over fed, they 
are entirely helplefs: however, when purfued, they 
foon get rid of their burden; for, poffeffing the 
faculty of vomiting up what they have eaten, they 
fly off with greater facility. rade y 
To be a fpectator of the hoftilities between 
noxious or hateful animals, is generally very en- 
tertaining; and, of all creatures, the two moft at 
enmity are the Vulture and the crocodile of the 
Brazils. The female of the latter (which in the 
rivers of that country grows to the fize of twenty- 
feven feet) lays from one to two hundred eggs in 
the fands on the fide of the river, where they are 
hatched by the heat of the climate. The crocas 
dile ufes every precaution. to conceal from all 
other animals the {pot where fhe depofits her bur- 
den; but an affembly of Vultures fit filentand un- 
feen in the lofty trees of fome neighbouring foreft, 
and obferve the operations of the crocodile with 


the pleafing expectations of fucceeding plunder: | enty- 
| ches indeneth. ‘The bill isflefh-coloured, ‘in- 
ber of her eggs, covered them in the fand, and re- | 


they patiently wait till fhe has laid the whole num- 
tired to a convenient diftance; and then they fud- 
and devour the whole brood in an inftant. 

it is lean, ftringy, naufeous. and unfavoury; {mells 


and taftes of the carrion by which it was nourifhed; 
and fends forth an almoft infupportable ftench. 


Thefe birds ufually lay two eggs at atime, and | 
They build their nefts | 


produce but once a year. 
in inacceffible cliffs; and other fituations fo very 
remote, that they are feldom feen, 
rope principally refide where they breed, feldom 
venturing into the plains, except.when the fnow 
andice, in their native retreats, have banifhed:all 


from their heights, and brave thofe perils which 

they muft encounter in more cultivated regions. 
Such are the manners of this bird in general; 

indolent, filthy, and rapacious. The whole genus 


agrees in thofe leading characters; and their diver- 
. firies are chiefly thofe of climate, fize, or colour. 
. ‘The following are-the moft remarkable fpecies. 

, This bird refembles the | 


Vuniture, Goipen. 
golden eagle in various particulars, but is larger 
gmevery proportion. It is four feet and a half in 
Jeneth from the tip of the beak to the extremity 
of the tail; and, to the end of the claws, forty-five 


4anches. Thelength of the upper chap is about | 


feven inches; and the tail is twenty-feven inches. 


| «thers. 
Some perfons, when prefled by hunger, have 
been tempted to tafte the flefh of the Vulture: but | 


Thofe in Eus | 


AOL 
‘The tower part of the neck, bréatt, and belly, ate 
Vornitos pitt, ot gif deh Gt Ipptomie ou “et 
ted 3 the feath ts on the‘back. are b} ckith; and.en 
‘the wings and tailof a yellowi h brown hue... ae 
~ Vurrures, King or... The King of the Vv; T- 
‘turés is a ‘native of America, and.fomewhat larger 
‘than.a turkey-cock. — It is chiehy, ‘emarkable for 
pty S phis<st2 hip is Ph igh l¥ is 9 JOGL A ENTS. 
the fingular formetion, of the fkin' of the head and 
neck, which, is bare? ‘this fkin, which is of an 
‘orange colour, arifes from the bafe of the bill, and 
. a) 1G. Si DiI. Sud..£ pila IU OLOUS MOVIES 
extends on éach fide:to the head ; up whence it 
procéeds like an indented comm, and: Mean cieber 
fide, according to. the motion ‘of; the head. A 
fcarlet-coloured fkin furrounds the. eyes ; and the 
irides have the colour and luftre of pearl.. The 
head and neck are deftitute.of feathers, having ‘a 
‘flefh-coloured fkin on the upper part, a fine fcarlet 
behind the head, ‘and 4 duifkier.c lopred fin, be- 4 
ow aM ati thy tiie ns 
fore, -Farther down behind the head, there- piles 
a tuft of black down; from which ifftes a wrinkled 
fkin, which extends beneath the throat on each 
fide, of a brownith colour, mixed with blue and 


__reddifh behind. Below, on the naked _part.of the 


neck, a collar is formed of foft longith feathers of 
a deep afh-colour, furrounding the neck, and co- 
vering the breaft before. The bird fometimes 
withdraws it’s whole neck, and frequently a part 
of it’s head, into this collar; and appears to view 
as if the head iffued immediately from the body. 
By thefe marks the King of the Vultures is fuf- 
ficiently diftinguifhed from all others of the kind: 
and it cannot be démed, that it is.by far’the moft 


"beautiful of thisideformed family; but neither$t’s 


-habits nor inftingts differ frorh.thofe of the:cow- 
ardly, indolent, and: filthy: tribe, :to:iwhich! it’ ibe- 

-hoips.: oi loos 7 ori wosdivt oswantiedyak 

>» .Muntuar, Bearnedo. This birdzis about:the 

fize of aneagle ; meafuring three feet four inches 

-from:the tip of the bilbto the:extremity of the tail. 
“The expanfion of the wings is feven feet fix inches; 
and the primaries are upwards of twenty-three in- 


clining to purple, darkeft at the point; and about 


| four. inches: m'Jength:: | From the bafe’ of the 
denly pour down on the neft, uncover the eggs, — 


lower chap hangs a remarkable tuft of black feas 
The eyes are fituated juft above the-part 
where the mouth extends, each eye having a bright- 
ifh yellow circle. The fides and fore-part of the 
head are black; the noftrils:are covered'with black 


Aff feathers; and from: each angle'of the meuth 


proceeds a blackith line, which tendsialitelé downh- 
-wards, ‘in the fhapevof whifkers.. | Thé rett 6F the 
bhead, and the whole of the neck, are coveréd with 
-white feathers; which on the latterare long, loofe, 
and pointed; like thofe of.a cock; and: onthe 
-former fhort and finooth. » ‘The upper fide efithe 


Joneck, the back, wings; and tail, are ofa: datk 
1 | brown colours and ithe leffer covetts. of the wings 
living creatures but themfelves: thentheydefcend — 


~have dafes of 4 bright -reddith brown ‘alon® the 
fhafts, but very narrow. The-bottoms of all'the 
feathers are whites and there is alfo.a very thick, 
 foft, white down; all over the body, béieath" the 
feathers. The under fide of the: breaft, bélby, 
- thighs, and coverts under the:tail; aré white; tinged 
witha teddifh browa;:and_théless!' are covered 


|: with fhort white downy: feathers «The  féee are 


of a leaden colour; the claws) arédufky; andthe 
middle and exterior toes of each foot are united 
y , wets e oA 


by a ftrong fing oo8 il) 


cia ia , . ’ 1 S, €e di. 
| 0 "This bird isia native ofBarbary; and was ‘Att 


figured and defcribed'by Bdwards) 2) 

. Wurure, Bragifan. This fpecies, called 

alfo the Mexican Vulture, according to Marc- 
grave, 


WAG 


erave, is about the fize of a kite; but Ray fays that 
It is not inferior in magnitude to the common 
Vulture. It has a long tail; and the whole plu- 
mage of the body is black. The head is fmall, 
and covered with a wrinkled. fkin of various co- 
lours; being yellow on the left fide below the eye, 
and blue above, as well as on the top of the head: 
the remaining partis reddifh. The beak is pretty 
long, very crooked, and govered half way with a 
faffron-coloured fkin. In the middle of the up- 
per part of the beak there is a wide noftril, with 
only one aperture, placed crofswife. The extreme 
part of the beak is white, and deftitute of any fkin; 
and the eyes are ruby-coloured, with round black 
pupils. ve 

Labat calls thefe birds a kind of turkey-cocks, 
which feed wholly on carrion, and never touch 
‘fruit, corn, or herbage. 

Vutturz, Tawny. ‘This fpecies, which is a 


= 


native of the Falkland Iflands, is about two fect 
four inches long. The bill is dufky, fhort, and 
thick, and covered at the bafe with a large, thick, 
briftled cere. The noftrils are fmall, and placed 
obliquely near the edge of the bill; the fpace be. 
tween the bill and the eyes is naked and the reit of 
the head is covered with plumage. ‘The chin is 
bearded with a tuft of long flender feathers; the 
head, neck, back, breaft, belly, and thighs, are of 
a pale tawny colour; the coverts of the wings are, 
mixed with brown; and the tail, which is long and. 
rounded, is of a dirty white hue, barred with nar- 
row oblique ftrokes of brown. The legs are lone, 
flender, and blueifh ; and the claws are lone, and 
flightly bent. ini 

The brown, the fpotted, and the black Vulture 
of Egypt, agree with the general defcription of 
ps Vulture; and.are chiefly diftinguithed by their. 
colour, or a cies ae ot 


i e 
: 
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Wise: An appellation by which the na- 


tives of Cornwall exprefs a fpecies of the 
-larus, or fea-gull; known among fome ornitholo- 
gifts by the name of martinazzo. 

In the Linnzan fyftem, the Wagel is the La- 
rus Nevius. The whole plumage of the head 
and body, above and beneath, is a mixture of 
white, afh-colour, and brown: the laft colour oc- 
cupies the middle of each feather; and is pale in 


_fome birds, in others dark. The quill-feathers | 


-are black; the lower part of the tail is mottled 


with black and white, towards the end of which | 


_there is a brown black bar; and the tips are white. 
.- Some writers have confidered the Wagel as the 
- young of the herring-gull; but Pennant feems to 
have eftablifhed the contrary opinion on the moft 
permanent foundation. It has alfo obtained the 


name of the.dung-hunter; probably for the fame . 


reafon that others of it’s genus have been dignified 
with that title. font | 

- WAGTAIL.. A genus of pafferes: the cha- 
racters of which are; that the bill is ftraight and 
fubulated; the mandibles are almoft equal; the 


tongue is lacerated, and has a margin or rim round _ 


sitp-and the noftrils are ovated.. Linnaeus enume- 
rates fifty-nine fpecies; among which are the 
nightingale, black-cap, petty-chaps, reed-ipar- 


row; ftene-chatter, wheat-ear, whin-chat, white-_ 


jthroat, wren, &c. 
All birds of this kind have very long tails, 
= which are always in motion; and from this cir- 
-cumftance, they receive theit name.” 

_ Wasrait, Wutre; the Motacilla Albaof Lin- 


snaeus., - This-bird weighs about fix drams; is. 


eight inches long from the tip of the bill to the 
. extremity of the tail; and the expanfion of the 


“wings is eleven inches. The head,. back, and, 
neck as far as the breaft, are black; in fome the 
~ chin. is white, and the throat marked with a black | 


crefcent. The, breaft and belly are-white; the 


+, quill-feathers are dufky; and:the¢oyvertsareblack, 
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-corn, bents, and ftalks of herbs; and jines the in- 


tipt and edged with white. The tail is very long, 
and continually in motion: the exterior feather on 
each fide is white, the lower part of the inner web 
excepted, which is dufky; and the others are 
black. The bill, the infide of the mouth, toge- 
ther with the legs, are black; and the back claw 
is remarkably long. ! 

This fpecies frequents the fides of ponds. and. 
{mall ftreams; and feeds on infeéts and worms like 
the reft of the genus. It fhifts it’s quarters in 
Winter, directing it’s courfe from the north to the 
fouth of England; and in Spring and Autumn it 
conftantly attends the plough, in purfuit of fuch ~ 
worms: as are turned up by that'inftrument. In 
fome places it builds it’s neft under the eaves of 
houfes, in the holes of walls; and lays four or five 
eggs. ; - 
WacraiL, Yettow; the Motacilla Flava of 
Linnzus. This fpecies has a ftraight, fharp- 
pointed black bill, except at the bafe of the lower 
chap, which inclines toaflefh-colour. The irides 
are hazel; and the top of the head, the upper part 
of the neck, and the back, are afh-coloured, flightly 
edged with yellowifh green. 

«The male is a moft beautiful bird; the breaft; 
belly, and thighs, being of a moft vivid and beau= . 
tiful yellow colour. The throat is marked with 
fome large black fpots; a bright yellow line paffes 
above the eye, and below that another of a dufky: 
hue, from the bill acrofs the eye; and beneath the 
eye there is a third line of the fame colour. The 
head, the upper part of the neck, and the back, 
are.of an olive-green colour, which brightens in 
the coverts of the tail. 

' The colours of the female are more obfcure than 
thofe of the male; and the is deftitute of the black 
fpots on the throat. The legs and feet are of a 
dufky colour ; and the claw of the hind toe is pretty 
long. 
This bird makes it’s neft on the ground, among 


fide 
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fide with hair. It-lays four or five eggs, varie- 
gated with dufky {pots and irregular lines. 
. Wacratt, Grey; the Motacilla Voarula of 
Linnzus. This bird has:a flender, ftraight bill, 
of a duiky colour, terminating’in a point. The 


- top of the head, the upper part of the neck, and 


the back, are afh-coloured; the fpace round each 
eye is alfo afh-coloured, beneath and above which 
there is.a line of white. . 

- In the male, the:chin and throat are black; the 
feathers incumbent on the tail are yellow ; and the 


tail is longer, in proportion to it’s fize, than that of 
- anyother fpecies. 


The breaft, and the whole un- 
der fide of the body, are yellow; and the quill- 
feathers are dufky, thofe next the back being 


edged with yellow. 


- ‘In: the female, the black fpot on the throat is 


- wanting; the colours in general are more obfcure 


than thofe of the male; and the legs, feet, an 
claws, are of a dufky colour. 

_ The Grey Wagtail frequents pebbly rivers ; ‘and 
feeds on infects. 


-poWacram or Jamaica. This bird has a fmall 


head; and aftraicht black bill, with a blueifh caft 
towards the bafe. The head and lower part of 
the neck are black, but the upper part is yellow; 
and the whole of the back, breaft, and lower part 
ef the belly, are alfo yellow. The wings are 
black, with a white fpot in'the middle; the tail is 
tikewife black; and the feet. are brown. 
- Thetail of this fpecies is nearly four inches 
tong; which circumftance, together with the co- 
louvs of ‘the plumage, induced Ray to place it 
among the Wagtails; but Marcgrave fays that it 
neither feeds nor wags it’s tail like birds of this kind. 
Wacrai, Green. This beautiful fpecies is 
amative of Ceylon. The head is cinereous; the 
neck, back, and breaft, are of a pale green colour; 
the wings and tail are cinereous, edged with white; 
and the’belly is white. ~~ 
- WALDRAPP. An appellation by which 
fome ornithologifts exprefs the wood-raven, or 


Corvus Sylvaticus of Gefher; a bird about the | 
fize of a hen, of a gloffy black colour, and adorned — 


with a beautiful creft. 
* WALKING LEAF. 


it is produced from a green egg about the fize of 
a coriander feed, from which, in a few days, a 
fmall black infect is hatched. The wings are at 
firft as green as a frefh leaf, with fibres running 
along them from the inner to the outer edges after 
the manner of many kinds of leaves, and branch- 
ing into fubdivifions as they approach the edge. 
‘On the fore-part of the body there are four other 
finall wings, which, though they differ from each 
other, every pair being diffimilar, yet they exactly 
refemble fome forts of leaves. When the larger 
wings are fhut; the! infeét exactly refembles a leaf; 
and: hence it has obtained the appellation of the 
Walking Leaf. The eyes are {mall and promi- 


nent; and the mouth is forked. The head is 


round; about the neck there is the refemblance of 
aring of the fame colour as the body ; and behind 
this the neck becomes much larger, fo that it ap- 
pears like a fecond head. The whole infect is 
‘about three inches in‘length, and one inch:and a 
halfim breadth Sor Ot 


catcher, is about the fize of a-ftarling ; and has: an 
17 Vou. iT. 


A Weft Indian infe&, 
having a very flat body; and of a reddifh colour, — 
refembling that of certain dry leaves; that is, at | 
particular feafons of the year, for at firftit is oreen. | 
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oblong, flender, black bill. The neck, head, and 
back, are afh-coloured ; and the breaft is whitith. 
‘The wings are partly afh-coloured, and partly red ; 
and the long feathers onthe wings below the back 
are black. The tail, the belly, and the thighs, 
are black and fhort like thofe of wood-peckers ; 
and the toes are long, of which three are placed 
before, and the other fupplies the place of a heel. 

This bird receives it’s name from creeping up 
walls, after the fame manner as wood-peckers 
climb trees. It builds it’s neft in the holes of 
trees; and is fometimes found in England, but 
not very commonly. 

WALRUS. An appellation by which fome 
authors exprefs the morfe, or fea-horfe; the Tri- 
chechus Rofmarus of Linnzeus. 

Pennant mentions two fpecies of thefe animals ; 
one of which he diftinguifhes by the name of the 
Arétic Walrus; and the other by that of the Indian 
Walrus. The former inhabits Spitzbergen, Nova 
Zembla, and Hudfon’s Bay; the latter the Cape 
of Good Hope, and the Philippine Iflands. See 
Morse. 7 

WANDEROW. A fort of baboon, common 
in Ceylon and Malabar. 

WANDSU. A {pecies of Ceylonefe monkey, 
of a fine deep black colour all over the body, ex- 


| cept along beard depending from the chin, which 


is of a fnowy whitenefs. 

WANT, or WONT. A provincial name for 
the mole. 

WAPPER. An appellation fometimes ufed 
to exprefs the {maller fort of river-gudgeon. 

WARBLERS. A term by which Pennant di- 


ftinguifhes an order of birds; comprehending the 


nightingale; red-ftart; red-breaft ; black-cap ; 
petty-chaps; hedge-fparrow; yellow, golden- 
crefted, and common wren; the fedge-bird, or 
leffer reed-fparrow ; the tit-lark ; the wheat-ear} 
whinchat; ftone-chatter ; and white-throat. Their 
eeneral characters are thefe: the bill is flender, 
and weak; the noftrils are fmall, and funk; and 
the exterior toe is joined at the under part of the 
laft joint to the middle toe. 

~ WarBLER, OtiIve-coLourzeD. This beautiful 
little bird, which is of the motacilla kind, and in- 
habits Ceylon, is about the fize of a hedge-fpar- 
row. ‘The bill is whitifh, befet with pale yellow 
feathers; the head, the whole upper part of the 
body, the wings, and the tail, are of an olive white 
hue ; and the breaft and belly are white. 

Warsrer, Brown. This bird has a yellowith 
brown bill, a little incurvated ; the colour is en- 
tirely brown, marked on the back, wings, and tail; 
with numerous dufky bars; and the legs are of 
the fame colour as the bill. 

WarBLER, Green. This fpecies, which in- 
habits the Eaft Indies, is faid to change into a 
variety of beautiful colours like the humming- 
bird.” The bill is dufky brown; the head, neck, 
back, coverts of the wings, and tail, are variable 
green; and the breaft and belly are yellow. 

‘WaRBLER, PINK-coLoureD. This bird, which 
inhabits Ceylon, and belongs to the mufcicapa or 


fly-catcher kind, is about the fize of the wren. 


The bill is reddifh; the neck, head, back, breaft, 
and coverts of the wings, are of a pale pink co- 
lour; and the lees are red. 


WARINE.’ A Brazilian monkey of the fa- 


' ' {| ‘pajous kind; called alfo Guariba. | 
o WALL-CREEPER. This bird, to which | © 
-Aldrovandus gives the appellation of the fpider- 


WARREE. A name by which Wafer de- 
feribes an animal of the hog kind, a native of the 
Ifthmus- of Darien, ; dhieshitees 
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WASP. A genus of the hymenoptera order 
of infects; the charaéters of which are thefe : the 
mouth has maxilla without any probofcis; the 


- upper wings are plicated; the fting is pointed and 


concealed ; the eyes are lunar; and the body is 
naked and fmooth. Linnaeus enumerates twenty- 
eight fpecies. 

The bee and the Wafp refemble each other 
very ftrongly ; yet, if we examine their natures 
and periods of duration, they will be found to dif- 
fer very widely. The bee labours to lay up ho- 
ney, and lives to enjoy the fruits of it’s induftry : 
the Wafp appears equally affiduous ; but toils for 
pofterity only, as the habitation is fcarcely com- 
pleated when the inhabitant refigns it’s being. 
The Wafp is well known to be a winged infect, 
furnifhed with a powerful fting; to be longer, in 
proportion to it’s bulk, than the bee ; to be 
marked with bright yellow circles round it’s body ; 
and to be the moft fwift and active infe& of all 
the fly kind. On each fide of the mouth, it is 
furnifhed with a long ferrated tooth ; and with 
thefe it is enabled to cut any fubftance, and to 
carry it to it’s neft. Wafps, like bees, live in 
communities; and fometimes ten or twelve thou- 
fand inhabit a fingle neft. 

Wafps, when enraged, are the moft fierce and 
dangerous of infects, and at all times the moft vo- 
racious. Wherever flefh is cutting up, they may 
be feen gorging themfelves, and flying to their 
nefts with the fpoil. They are’ alfo inimical to 
every other kind of fly; and the fpider, with all 
it’s malignity, dreads the approach of this fupe- 
rior foe. 

Every community among bees is compofed of 
females or queens, drones or males,. and neutral 
or working bees. Wafps have likewife fimilar 
occupations: the two firft are for the propagation 
of the fpecies; the laft for nurfing, defending, 
and fupporting the nafcent progeny. Among 
bees, however, there is feldom more than one or 
two queens in a hive; but, among Wafps, there 
are frequently more than two or three hundred. 

No fooner does the genial influence of fummer 
begin to mvigorate the infect tribes, than the 
Wafps are feen in prodigious numbers, diligently 
employed either in gathering provifion for their 
neft, if already made; or in making one, if the 
former retreat has been found too fmall for the in- 
creafing community. Their neft forms one of 
the moft curious objects in natural hiftory; and 
difcovers almoft as {trong marks of ingenuity and 
contrivance as the cells of bees. The principal 
eare of the Wafp kind is to feek out a hole that 
has been begun by fome other animal, a field- 
moufe, a rat, or a mole, in which to build their 
nefts.. They fometimes fix their habitations on a 
plain, where they are fure of the drynefs of their 
ficuation; but moft commonly on the fide of a 
bank, to avoid the effects of rain or other water. 
Having pitched on a proper fpot, they proceed 
to work with unwearied affiduity : with indefati- 


gable pains they firft erect the walls of their re- 
treat, which is Shaped fomewhat like a pear; and | 
then provide a double entrance, with defign either _ 


to admit the warmth of the fun, or to allow of 


egrefs, fhould one of the doors be invaded by plun- . 


derers. They next labour at their cells, which 
they form of a paper-like fubftance, the fame as 
that which compofes their outfide works. Their 
combs differ from thofe of bees not lefs in their 
compofition than in their pofition. ‘The honey- 
‘combs of bees are edge-ways with refpect to the 


+ 
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hive; thofe of Wafps are flat, and’the mouth of 
Thus is their habi+ » 


every cell opens downwards. 
tation contrived, ftory above ftory, fupported by 
feveral rows of pillars, which give ftability to the 
whole building; while the upper ftory is flat- 


roofed, and as fmooth as the pavement ofaroom = | 


Jaid with fquares of marble. The Wafps can 
freely walk on thefe ftories, between the. pillars, 
and perform whatever their wants may- require. 
The pillars are very hard and compact, being 
larger at each end than in the middle. 
cells of the neft are deftined only for the reception 
of the young, being totally deftitute of either wax 
or honey. 

The cells, like thofe of bees, are hexagonal ; 
but they are of two forts; the one larger, for the 
production of the male and female Wafps} the 
other lefs, for the reception of the working part 
of the community. 

When the females have been impregnated by 
the males, they lay their eggs, one in each cell, 
and faften it in with a kind of gummy matter. 
From this egg the infect proceeds in it’s worm 
ftate; of which the parents are extremely careful, 
feeding it from time to time, till it acquires a fuf- 
ficient fize to fill the cell deftined for it’s recep- 
tion. But the Wafp fociety differs from that of 


‘the bee in this; that among the latter, the work- 


ing bees affume the parental duties; whereas the 
females alone of the Wafp kind are permitted to 
nurfe their rifing progeny. For this purpofe, the 
female waits patiently till the working Wafps have 
returned with their provifions, which the receives, 
and cuts into fragments, She then proeeeds with 
great compofure from cell to cell, and feeds the 
young Wafps in order with her mouth. - 
When the brood have attained to a certain mage 
nitude, they leave off feeding, and begin to fpin 


a very fine filk, faftening the firft end to the en= 


trance of the cell; then turning their heads, firft 
on one fide, then on the other, they fix the thread 
to different parts; and thus they form a fort of 
door, which ferves to clofe up the mouth of the 
cell. After this they diveft themfelves of their 
fkins by the ufual method of transformation: the 
aurelia begins by degrees to emancipate itfelf 
from it’s fhell; by little and little it protrudes it’s 
legs and wings; and imperceptibly acquires the 
colour and fhape of it’s parent infec. | 
Thus formed, and prepared for depredation, 
the Wafp foon becomes a bold, troublefome, and 
dangerous infect: it defpifes perils when in purfuit 
of it’s prey; and it’s gluttony feems infatiable. 
Though incapable of collecting honey itfelf, no 
creature is fonder of fweet fubftances; for the at- 
taining which, it will purfue the bee and humble 
bee, difable them with it’s fting, plunder them of 
their honey-bags, and then fly triumphantly to 
it’s neft; in order to regale it’s young with the 
fpoil. 
Wafps generally form their nefts in the vicinity 
of bees, merely for the fake of opportunely rob- 
bing their hives, and feafting on the honey. Yet 
the bees are not always patiently fubmiffive to 
thefe tyrants; but fierce battles fometimes enfue; 
in which the former, by their conduct and num- 
bers, compenfate for the want of perfonal bravery:. 
When the Wafps happen to be difappointed»of 
honey, they have recourfe to the beft and fweetett. 
fruits, and are never miftaken in their‘ choice. 
From the garden they fly to towns and villages, 
to fhops and fhambles; from, whence they fome- 
times carry. off pieces of flefh half as big as ae 
elyes: 


All the 
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to the female, who is employed in hatching two 


_ afterwards, two more make their appearance: and 
thus does rhe community daily increafe; while the , 


-» Such is the hiftory of the focial Wafp, or that 


felyes: all which they convey to their nefts, for the 
nourifhment of their young. pied bin 00 

Such is the dread with which thefe Wafps im- 
prefs all the infect tribes, that.they inftantly difap- 
pearat their approach, and leave them matters of 


their prey. Like the eagle or the’falcon, where- 


ever they fly, they forma kind of defart in the 
ambient air. In this manner they: pafs their fum- 
mer, plundering the neighbourhood, and rearing 
their young: every day adds to their numbers ; 
and from their ftreneth, agiliry, and indifcrimi- 
nate appetite for every fort of food, were they pof- 
feffed of the longevity of bees, they would foon 
fwarm on the face of nature, and become one of 
the greateft pefts of mankind; but providentially 
their lives are.apportioned to their mifchief, their 
‘exiftence being limited:to a fingle feafon. 
During the continuance. of the fummer heats, 
Wafps are voracious and énterprifing; but as the 
fun withdraws his genial warmth, their courage 
and activity gradually forfake them. In propor- 
tion asthe cold increafes, they become more do- 
mettic ; féldom quit their nefts ; make but fhort 
excurfions ; and, after fluttering about inthe noon- 
tide heats; return to their habitations quite chilled 
and enfeebled. - As their calamities thicken, new 
paffions begin to operate: their care for pofterity 
is difcontinued; and as the parents are no longer 
able to fupply their growing progeny with food, 
they barbaroufly facrifice them to the neceflity of 
the times. ‘Thus all the: ufelefs hands are de- 
ftroyed: the young worms, which, but a fhort 
fpace before, they fed and protected with fo much 
afliduity, they now cruelly butcher, and drag 
from their cells. ; 
» The cold‘increafing, and thefeinfects no longer 
finding fufficient warmth in their cells, which be- 
come odious to them, they fly to the corners of 
houfes, where they may enjoy an artificial heat. 
But the winter {till continuing infuppertable, be- 
fore the commencement of the new year they wi- 
‘ther and die; the working Wafps firft, the males 
foon following, and many of the females fuffering 
in the general calamity. In every neft, however, 
a few females outlive the winter; and, having 
been impregnated by the males during the pre- 
ceding feafon, they begin in the fpring to lay their 
eggs in a lictle hole of their own contriving: this 
bundle of eggs, which is cluftered: together like 
grapes, foon produces two worms, which the fe- 
male takes proper precautions to defend and fup- 
ply; and thefe, when hatched, foon yield affiftance 


more; thefe alfo gathering ftrength, extricate 
themfelves from the furrounding web, and become 
likewife, affiftants to their parent. Fifteen days 


female lays in every cell, firft a male, and then a 
female. Ina fhort time, thefe become breeders 
in their turn; till, from a fingle female, ten thou- 
fand Wafps are. frequently produced’ before the 
month of June.» After the female has thus pro- 
-duced her progeny, which are diftributed in dif- 
ferent diftricts, they 'affemble from all quarters 


-about the middle of fummer, and provide for 


-themfelves the large and commodious habitations 
already defcribed. 


_fpecies which lives in communities. But as among 
tbhees,. fo among thefe’ infeéts, there are various 


-tribes that live in folitude. Thefe lay their eggs. 


| kind. 
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in a hole they provide for that purpofe, and the 
parent dies long before the birth of it’s offspring. 
In the chief fpecies of the folitary Wafp, the in- 
fect is {maller than the working Wafp of the focial 
The filament, by which the corftlet is 
joined to the body, is longer, and more diftinétly 
feen; and the whole colour is blacker than in the 
ordinary kinds. But the manners of this extra- 
ordinary infect, rather than it’s figure, claim our 
principal attention. (ile 

‘This kind of Wafp is moft diligently employed. 
from the end of May to the beginning of July. 
The whole purpofe of it’s life feems to be that of 
contriving and fitting up a commodious apart- 
ment for it’s young, which is not to fucceed it till 
the return of fpring. For this end it is employed, 
with unceafing affiduity, in boring a hole into the 
fineft mould, fome inches deep, but not much 
wider than the diameter of it’s own body; and 
this is only a gallery leading to a larger apartment 
deftined for the lodgment of it’s offspring. As 
it always chufes a gravelly foil to work an, and 
where the earth is of confequence extremely hard, 
the digging and hollowing this apartment is. an 
enterprize of no fmall labour. Toaccomplifh it’s 
operations, this infeé is furnifhed with two teeth, 
which are {trong and firm, but not fufficiently 
hard to penetrate the fubftances through whichit 
is refolved to make it’s way: in order, therefore, 
to foften that earth it cannot pierce, it is pofleffed 
of a gummy liquor, which it emits on the fpot, 
thereby rendering it more eafily feparable from 
the reft; and the whole becoming a kind of foft 
pafte, is gradually removed to the mouth of it’s 
habitation. 

The animal’s fupply of liquor, however, being 
foon exhaufted in thefe operations, it imbibes 
water either from fome neighbouring flower or 
{tream, in order to fupply the deficiency of it’s 
natural fluid. At leith, after much toil, a hole 
fome inches deep is formed, with a large cavity at 
the bottom; and to whith no other hoftile infect 
would venture to make it’s way, fromm the length 
and ftraitnefs of the defile through which it would 
be obliged to pafs. In this cavity the folitary 
Wafp lays it’s ega which is deftined to continue 
the fpecies: there the nafcent animal remains up+ 
wards of nine months, unattended and immured; 
at firft appearance, one of the moft defencclefs 
infects. in'the creation; but, when accurately in- 
veftigated, ptefenting new wonders, no other 
creature of the kind having fuch a luxurious pro« 
vifion, or fuch confirmed fecurity. 

No fooner has the parent Wafp depofited her 
egg at the bottom of the hole, than fhe turns 
her care to furnifh a fupply of provifions, which 
the young infect may readily find immediately on 
being hatched. .To this end, fhe procures a num- 
ber of little green worms, generally from eight to 
twelve; and thefe are to ferve the young Walp for 
food the inftant it awakens into life. When this 
fupply is regularly arranged and laid in, the old . 
one, with the fame affiduity fhe before worked out 
‘her hole, now clofes' the mouth of the paffage; 
and thus leaving her young one immured in per- 
fect fecurity, and copicufly fupplied with animal 
food, fhe foon after expires, having performed 
every thing in her power to continue the kind. - 

When the young. Wajp firft quits the egg, itis 
fo fmall as to be {carcely vifible; and is immured 
among a number of infects larger than itfelf, ar- 
derly arranged round it; which, however, can ex- 

cite 
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eite in it no degree of apprehenfion. Whether 
the parent, when fhe laid in the infect.provifion, 
contrived to difable the worms from refiftance, or 
whether they were originally incapable of any, has 
not yet been afcertained: certain it is, that the 


young Wafp feeds on the living fpoil without any 


controul; his prey lies within his reach, and he 
devours one after the other as the calls of appetite 
meite. . The life. of the young animal is therefore 
fpent in the moft luxurious manner, till it’s whole 
ftock of worms is exhaufted ; and then the time 
of it’s transformation begins to approach, when 
{pinning a filken web, it continues fixed in it’s 
cell till the increafing heat of the fun prompts it 
to attempt it’s enlargement, and perform the du- 
ties it owes to pofterity. 

Though the European Wafps are fufficiently 
mifchievous, yet they may be regarded as harm- 
lefs infects when compared with thofe of the tro- 
pical climates, where all the infect tribes are not 
only numerous, but large, voracious, and deftruc- 
tive... Thofe of the Weft-Indies are thicker, and 
twice as long as common bees. ‘They are of a 
grey colour, ftriped with yellow, and armed with 
very dangerous ftings. They form their cells af- 
ter the manner of a honeycomb, in which their 
young are ‘hatched and bred. They generally fu- 
fpend their nefts by threads, compofed of the fame 
fabftance with their cells, to.the branches of trees, 
and the eaves of houfes ; and are feen every where 
inogreat numbers, defcending like fruit, and as 
large asaman’s head. The infide is divided into 
three round ftories, full of hexagonal cells, like 
thofe of an honeycomb: In-fome of the Weft 
India iflands, thefe infects are fo exceflively nume- 
rous, that their nefts arécevery where fufpended, 
fometimes at no greater diftance from each other 
than two feet ; and the inhabitants are m-conti- 
nual apprehenfion from. their. accidental refent- 
ment. . However, it fometimes happens that no 
precautions avail in warding off their attacks ; 
and. the pain attending their fting is faid to be 
more excruciating than that of a fcorpion. 


_ WASP-FLY. A fpecies of Fly produced from | 
the rat-tailed fly-worms; and nearly refembling | 
It has only two © 


the wafp in it’s external figure. 
wings; and is totally deftitute of a fting. 
WASP-TIPULA. ~ An appellation given by 
Reaumur to an infect properly belonging to the 
Tipula genus, though greatly refembling a wafp. 
It is produced from a worm, lodged in the mould 
at the bottom of the cavities of old trees, which is 
deftitute of legs. 
mouth refembling that of the Tipula; with the 
. remarkable double beard which covers it, and 
conftitutes the great character of this clafs. of in- 
feéts: but then the body is thick and fhort, con- 
trary to that of the Tipulakind. This, together 
with the breaft, is variegated with black and yel- 
low ftreaks, after the manner of the wafp; and it’s 
antennz are beautifully feathered, and bearded 
like thofe of the males of many of the .gnat kind, 
The head is black; and the legs are’ yellowifh. 
The wings are of a whitifh yellow hue; and near 
their extremities there 1s a large fpot of brown. 
The female of this fpecies is always much 
thicker than the male; by which-cireumftance 
the fexes are eafily diftinguithed.. 
WATER-ELEPHANT. See Hippopora- 


MUS. | ‘ we & 
. WATER-HEN. A name by which fome:or- 
nithologifte exprefs the moor-hen. ; yi 


Jour, but. much«paler. 


The fly has long legs; anda | 
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WATER-HOG. © An appellation given by 
fome naturalifts to the.capybara.. See Capyzana, 
WATER-OUZEL. See Ouzmy, | > - 
WATER-RAIL. 0: SeoRarks ini 972 fs farg 
WATER-RAT. | See Rar andsMus. 
_ WAX-BILL, East Iwprans This beautiful 
little bird, which was firft- defcribed by Edwards, 
belongs to the genus loxia of Linnwus. The 
bill:is ofa moderate fize; andof a fine'red colour, 
refembling fealing-wax, from \whence. dt receives 
it’s name. From the angle of the nvouth paffes a 
long red fpot, broad in the middle; iand terminat= 
ing in a point about the place ofithe ear; and in 
the centre of this fpot the eye vis fituated. The 
top of the head, the upper. fide ofthe neck, the 
back, and the upper fidesvof ‘the wings’and tail; 
are of a dark dufky brown colour. The fides of 
the head beneath the red: marks are: whitifh: the 
breaft becomes graduallyiofa light afh-colour; thé 
fides of the belly, the thighs, and coverts of the tail, 
both above and beneath, are alfo of a light brown- 
ifh afh-colour; and the lower part of the breaftand 
middle. of the belly are beautifully marked with a 
longith red fpot, which gradually lofes itfelf in 
the brownifh afh-colour.that furrounds it.: 
The brown plumage of this bird is tranfverfely 
marked with fine lines of a darker colour; ‘and 
the toes, which ftand three forwards, and one back- 
wards, as ufual in moft fmalk birds, are dufky. © 
W ax-Bitt, REp-Rumpen.:.. This curious lit- 
tle bird is a native of Benguela, in Africa, The 
bill refembles red fealing-wax; the head and hind 
part of the neck are cinereous; the back and co- 
verts of the wings are brown; the primaries are 
dufky; the belly and breaft are of a dirty white 
hue; the vent is crofled with a crimfoh bar; the 
coverts of the tail are of the fame colour ; the tail 
is dufky; and the legs are dark greys) 9: 
Wax-Bitt, Wuite-Tarurp. | This fpecies is 
a native of the Brazils. The bill refembles thofe 
of the fame name; the head and coverts of the 
wings are cinereous; the back is of a:rich yellow 
hue; and the breaft and belly are ofthe fame'co- 
The ‘tail is white, except 
the two, exterior feathers, which are black; -and 
the legs are of a flefhy colour. | at 
WEASEL. The Weafel kind are character. 
ized by having fix cutting and two canine teeth in 
each jaw; the nofe fharp;: the body flender ; and 


five toes before, with the fame number behind.” 


Animals of this fort may be diftinguifhed from 
other carnivorous creatures by theirlong and flen- 


-der bodies, which enable them, like worms, to in- 


finuate themfelves into very fmall openings in pur- 
fuit of their prey ; and they are actually called ver- 
min from their refembling worms in this particu- 
lar. : Inthe formation and difpofition of their 
claws, they differ from all thofe of the cat kind, 
as they can neither extend nor contract therm like 
the feline fpecies.. They are cloathed with fur 
rather than hair; and in this.refpect they vary 
from the dog tribe. All of this kind, however, 
are more diftinétly marked by their actions and 
difpofitions than by their external forms: they 
are all cruel, cowardly, and voracious; fubfifting 
only by theft, and principally protected by their — 
fmallnefs.and infignificancy. Having fhort legs, 
they are flow in purfuit; and obtain a fupport by 
cunning, patience, and affiduity. Their prey be- 
ing precarious, they often fubfift a long time with- 
out food: but, when fuccefsful, ‘they deftroy all 
around.them before they begin to feed ;' SP: 

aan the 


_ yards in fearch of prey. 
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the blood of every animal before they regale on 
qt’s fief. * | 

Under this genus Pennant enumerates the com- 
mon Weafel, the ftoat, the American fitchet, the 
fitchet, the Sarmatian Weafel, the Siberian Wea- 
fel, the ferret, the martin, the pine Weafel, the 
fable, the fither, the Madaeafcar Weafel, the Pekan 
Weafel, the vifon, the white-cheeked Weafel, the 
erifon, the Guinea Weafel, the Guiana Weafel, 
the woolly Weafel, the “ichneumon, the four- 
toed Weafel, the yellow Weafel, the Mexican 
Weafel, the Brazilian Weafel, the ftiling Weafel, 
the ftriated Weafel, the fkunk, the zorilla, the ra- 
tel, the blotched Weafel, the civet, the zibet, the 
genet, and the foffane. Seat 

Several of thefe fpecies are defcribed under their 
refpective appellations ; and the manners and qua- 
lities of the reft may eafily be collected from -the 
fabfequent defcription of the common Weafel, and 
one or two more fpecies, which properly ferves as 
a model for the reft. 

WeaseEt, Common; the Muftela Nivalis of 
Linneus. This is the fmalleft of the numerous 
tribe 'to which it belongs ; the length of the head: 
and body not exceeding fix or feven inches. The’ 
tail is about two inches and a half long, and ter- 
minates ina point. The length of this animal, 
however, appears very great, when compared with 
it’s height, which does not exceed one inch anda 
half. The eyes are fmall and black; and the 
ears are large, having their lower parts doubled. 
in. The head, tail, legs, and feet, together with 
the upper part of the body, are of avery pale 
tawny brown colour ; the lower part of the body, 
from the chin to the tail, is white; but on each 


jaw there is a fpot of brown, beneath the corners 


of the mouth. It 1s furnifhed with whifkers ; and 
has thirty-two teeth, which are two more than any 
of the feline kind have, and. they all feem well 
adapted for chewing and tearing. = 

The Weafel, though a very diminutive animal, 
is neverthelefs a formidable enemy to many greatly 
it’s fuperiors in fize. Like the reft of it’s kind, it is 
very deftructive to rabbits, poultry, and young 
birds; and it is alfo a great devourer of eggs. It is 
held in different eftimation in diftiné&t parts of the 
world. In fuch places where lambs are bred, it 
is a very dangerous neighbour; but where agri- 
culture conftitutes the. principal employment of 
the natives, it is confidered as a friendly. animal 
that deftroys much of the vermin which preys on 
eorhsieir sth atolty orth 

The Weafel frequents hovels, barns; ftables, 


and granaries; where, in order to compenfate for 


it’s depredations among the poultry, it fpeedily 


clears it’s haunts from rats and mice, being a | 


greater enemy to them than’ even theicat itfelf. : 


This animal is,abfolutely untameable and un- | 
tractable. Whenkept inacage, either foramufe+ | 
ment or: infpection, it will not touch it’s food | 


while any perfon continues within it’s view. It 


appears continually agitated; and is fo terrified at 


the ficht of mankind, that, if not permitted to 


hide itfelf from their eye, it will even expire. It’s | 
cage fhduld therefore be furnifhed with a fufficient | 
quantity of wool or hay, under which it may con- | 


ceal itfelf, as well as whatever food it is poffefied 
of. It paffes three parts of the day in fleep; and 
employs the night in exercife and feeding. 


- In a ftate of nature, this animal fteals from it’s , 
hole towards the evening, and prowls about farm- | 
If it enters any place - 


Vou. Il. 


| Buffon. 
| bit; of a dufky colour; and it’s forrn refembles 
| that of a rat. 


fettlements. 


where poultry are kept, it never attacks the old 
cocks*and hens, but aims immediately at the 
young ones. It does not devour it’s prey on the 
fpot; but, after killing it, conveys it to it’s young 
or it’s retreat. 

‘This creature is remarkably active; and, in a 
confined fituation, hardly any animal can efcape 
from it.. Itruns up the fides of walls with fuch faci- 
lity and expedition, that few places are fecure from 
it’s approaches; and it’s body ts fo very flender, 
that there is fcarcely a hole impervious to it. 
During the winter, it chiefly confines itfelf to 
barns and farm-yards: at this feafon it wars againft 
rats and mice; and, creeping alfo into pigeon- 
holes, deftroys the young. In fummer, it ven- 
tures farther abroad, and particularly into fuch 


| places where rats have preceded it: it is chiefly 


found in low grounds, by the fides of waters, and 
near mills; and it’s young are frequently lodged 


- in the hollow of fome tree. 


The female makes an excellent bed for her lit- 
tle ones, of which fhe generally brings forth four 
or five at atime. Like the doe kind, all thefe 
animals produce their young blind ; but they foon 
acquire fufficient ftrength to accompany their 
dam in her excurfions, and become accomplices 
in her petty depredations. | 

The Weafel, as well as all thofe of it’s kind, 
has a very ftrong, offenfive fmell, proceeding 
from the foetid glands beneath it’s tail. It fmells 


ftronger in fummer than in winter; and ftill more 
_ abominably when irritated, or purfued. 


) 2 It utters 
neither voice nor cry, except when hurt; and then 


it expreffes it’s pain by a difagreeable kind of 


~ fqueak. 


. Weaset, Guinea; the Tayra, ou le Galera of 
This fpecies is about the fize of a rab- 


The upper jaw is much longer than 
the lower; and the eyes are placed at about an 
equal diftance between it’s ears and the tip of it’s 
nofe. ‘The ears refemble the human; and. the 
tongtie is remarkably rough. ~ : 

This creature is very common about the negro 
It burrows like a rabbit; and is fo 
fierce, that it will fly at either man or beaft when 


‘provoked. 


WEASEL, Stirtinc. This difagreeable animal 
has a fhort, flender nofe; fhort ears and legs ; and 
a body covered with full black hair. The tail is 
long, and of a black and white colour. The 
length of the whole animal, from the nofe to the 
infertion of the tail, is about eighteen inches. Ic 
is a native of Mexico, and probably fome other 
parts of America. 
This creature, together with the Conepate of 
Buffon, the fkunk, the zorilla, and fome others,’ 
are all remarkable for the peftiferous, ftinking, 
and fuffocating fumes, they emit from behind}; 
when attacked or terrified. It is indeed their fole 
means of defence. Some turn their tails to their 
enemies, and emit a horrid effuvia; and others 
eliminate their urine to a very confiderable dift 
tance.’ The terrible {tench immediately ftops the 
purfuers. If any of this liquid happens to-enter 
the eyes, it almoft occafions blindnefs; and if it 
chances to alight on the cloaths, the fmell conti-+ 
nues for feveral days, and no wafhing can remove 
it: they muft even be buried in frefh earth, in or- 
der to be fweetened. ; 
Dogs which have been accuftomed to hunt this 
animal ‘generally fucceed in deftroying it; but 
5 others 
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Others run from it as foom as they perceive it’s 
finell; and even the former are obliged to relieve 
themfelves, by often thrufting their nofes into the 
ground. Profeffor Kalm informs us that he was 
in danger of being fuffocated by the ftench of one 
-of thefé Weafels that was purfued into a howe 
where he flept; and that the cattle were fo much 
affected by it, as to bellow through pain. ~The 
imell of another, which was killed by a woman 
in a cellar, fo overcame het, that fhe kept her bed 
for feveral days afterwards. Neverthelefs, the 
Americans eat it’s fefh, which they reckon deli- 
cious food ; but they are careful to deprive it of 
thofe glands which are fo abominably offenfive. 

The Virginian Weafel differs little from the 
reft of the kind, except that it is capable of being 
tamed; and then it will even follow it’s mafter. It 
never emits it’s ftench but when either injured or 
frightened. i 

In other refpects, the fquath, the conepate, the 
fkunk, the zorilla, and the fizzler, do not mate- 
rially differ. All the tribe is mifchievous and 
difeufting: neverthelefs, the fur of fome fpecies is 
exceffively valued; andthe civet is nolefs efteemed 
for it’s perfume. 

WEASEL COOT. A name-by which fome 
ornithologifts exprefs the Mergus Minutus of Lin- 
nzeus; called alfo the red-headed fmew. 

WEEK FISH. An appellation given by fome 
ichthyologifts to a very delicate Eaft Indian fith; 
termed Wit-vifch by the Dutch. 

_ WEEVER. An Englifh appellation for the 
fih which Willughby and fome others denomi- 
nate Draco Marinus. Under this title Pennant 
defcribes the following {pecies. 
~*~ WerEvER, Common; the Trachinus -Draco of 
-Linneus. ‘This fifh appears to have been well 
' known to the ancients; who remark, that the 
wounds inflicted by it’s {pines are extremely pain- 
ful, attended with a violent burning, and moft pun- 
gent fhooting; and fometimes with an inflamma- 
tion. 

It is the general opinion that thefe fymptoms 
arife from fomething more than the fmall wound 
this fifh is capable of inflicting; and that there is 
a venoin infufed into it, at leaft fuch as proceeds 
from the fpines that compofe the firft dorfal fin, 
which is dyed with black, and has a moft fufpi- 
cious afpect. Some perfons have ufed fea-fand, 
rubbed on the place affected, as a fpecific againtft 
the wounds of the Weever; while others have ap- 
plied {tale warm urine with fuccefs. 

_ This fith buries itfelfin the fand, leaving only 
it’s nofe expofed; and, if trod on, immediately 
ftrikes with great force. But, notwithftanding 
this noxious quality of the fpines, the flefh is ex- 
cellent food. 

The Common Weever erows to the length of 
twelve inches; but is frequently found much 
fhorter. |The irides are yellow; the under jaw is 
Jonger than the upper, and flopes very much to- 
wards the belly; and the teeth are {fmall. The 
back. is ftraight; the fides are flat; the belly is 
prominent; the lateral line is ftraight; and the-co= 
vers.of the gills are armed with a very ftrong fpine. 
‘The firft dorfal fin confifts of five very: ftrong 
{pines, which, together with the intervening, are 
tinged with black; the fecond confifts ‘of feveral 
foft rays, commences juft at the end of the firft, 
and extends nearly to the tail. “Phe pectoral fins 
are broad and angular; and the! ventral fins are 


fmmall, The vent is placed remarkably forward; | 


the anal fin, which extends within a {mall diftance 
of the tail, is lightly hollowed in the middle; and 
the fides are longitudinally marked with two or 
three dirty yellow lines; and tranfverfely by num- 
bers of {mall ones. p 

Werver, Great. This fpecies, which ap- 
pears to be the Draco Major feu Araneus of Sal- 
vian, and inhabits the fea near Scarborough, is 
fometimes upwards of a foot ia length. The 


| head is flat; the eyes are large; the edges of the 


jaws are tough, with minute teeth; the head is co- 


_ vered with {mall tubercles; the cheeks and gills are 


overfpread with fmall fcales; anda fharp fpine rifes 
onthe gills. The firft dorfal fin is black, with five 
{pines ; the fecond reaches almoft to the tail: the 
pectoral fins contain three branchioftege rays; the 
ventral fix; and the anal fin extends oppofite to 
the fecond dorfal one. The tail is large, triangu- 
lar, and even at the extremity; and the fcales run 
in oblique lines from the back to the belly, with 
a divifion between each row. 

WEEVIL. A fmall infeé, extremely noxi- 
ous, and deftructive to magazines of corn. It is 
fcarcely larger than a loufe; and appears to be of 
the fcarabzeus or beetle kind, having two jointed, 
tufted horns; and a trunk, or piercer, projecting 
from the fore-part of it’s head. At the extremity 
of this trunk, which is very long in proportion to 
it’s body, there is a fort of forceps, with which it 
gnaws it’s way into the heart of the grain, either 
for the fake of feeding on it, or in order to depo- 
fit it’s eggs. 

If thefe creatures be confined in a glafs tube into 
which are put a few grains of wheat, their copula- 
tion and manner of generation may be difcovered. 
The female perforates one grain, and therein de- 
pofits a fingle ege, or two at the utmoft; and in 
this manner fhe ftocks five or fix grains, for feve- 
ral days fucceffively. Each of thefe eggs, which 
is very little bigger than a grain of fand, produces 
a kind of white maggot in about a week; and this, 
in the fpace of a fortnight, turns to an aurelia, fro 
which the perfe&t Weevil is produced. ‘ 

This deftructive creature is in it’s turn fubjeé& 
to be deftroyed by mites, while in it’s egg or au- 
relia ftate. 


WEPOLON. The'Ceylonefe appellation for 


an Eaft Indian ferpent; having a very long and 
flender body, in fome meafure refembling a piece 
of cane. 

WHALE. Inthe Linnean fyftem, the feventh 
order in the clafs of mammalia. The characters 
are’ thefe: animals of this order have breathing 
apertures on the head, pectoral fins, the tail placed 
horizontally, and no claws. ‘ 

This order includes four genera; the monodon, 
or fea-unicorn; balana, or Whale; phyfeter; and 
delphinus, comprehending the dolphin, porpeffe, 
and grampus. Ne 

The genus of the balena, or Whale, ‘is diftin= 
guifhed by having horny laminz in the upper jaw, 
inttead of teeth; and a double fiftula, or pipe, in 
the head. -It includes four fpecies. 

Wuate, Common, or GREENLAND; the Ba- 
lana Myfticetus of Linnzus. ‘This fpecies isthe 
Jargeft animal of which we have -as yet received 
any authentic information, being frequently found 
inthe northernfeas ninety feet in length: but, fome 
centuries\ago, Whales were much larger, when 
the captures were lefs frequent, and the fifh had 
time toerow. Suchis their bulk within the Arc- 
tic circle: but -within the bounds of the torrid 

‘zone, 
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zone, where they remain unmolefted, they are ftill | 


difcovered one hundred and fixty feet in length. 

The Whale is a large, heavy animal; the head 
alone conftituting a third part of it’s bulk. The 
under lip is much broader than’ the upper; the 
tongue is compofed of a foft fpongy fat, capable of 
yielding five or fix barrels of blubber; but the gul- 
let is very fmall for fo large a fifh, not exceeding 
four inches in width. There afe two orifices in the 
middle of the head, through which it {pouts water 
to a vaft diftance, and with a great noife, efpe- 
cially when difturbed or wounded. The eyes, 
which are not fuperior in fize to thofe of an ox, 
are placed towards the back of the head; by which 
means they are capable of difcerning objects both 
before and behind. There is no dorfal fin; but 
on the fides, beneath each eye, there are two large 
ones. The tail is broad and femilunar; and, 
when the fifh refts on one fide, it’s blow is amaz- 
ingly powerful. 

The colour of the Common Whale is. not uni- 
form; the back of fome being red, and the belly 
generally white. Some are black, others mottled, 
and fome quite white; according to Marten, who 
informs us that their colours in the water are ex- 
tremely beautiful, and their fkins very fmooth and 
flippery. . The fubftance known by the appella- 
tion of Whale-bone adheres to the upper jaw of 
the animal; and is compofed of thin parallel la- 
minz, fome of the longeft being four yards in ex- 
tent. Of thefe there are commonly three hundred 
and fifty on each fide; and, in old fifh, a great 
many more: about five hundred are of a proper 
~ length for ufe; but the reft are too fhort to be fer- 
viceable. They are furrounded with long ftrong 
hair, not only to hinder their injuring the tongue, 
but as ftrainers, to prevent the return of their food 
when they difckarge the water out of their mouths. 
On account of thefe hairs, Ariftotle gave this fpe- 


cies the appellation of the Bearded Whale, which — 


he informs us has hairs in it’s mouth inftead of 
teeth: and Pliny defcribes the fame under the name 
of Mufculus. Fromthis and other circumftances we 
may infer, that though the ancients were ac- 
quainted with thefe animals, they were ignorant of 
many of their qualities, and of all their ufes, as 
well as the manner of catching them. Aldro- 
vandus, indeed, defcribes from Oppian, what he 
has miftaken for Whale-fifhing: he feems to have 
been led into an error by the word Ketos, which 
is ufed not only to exprefs Whales in general, but 
alfo any great fifh. The poet, in the paffage al- 
Juded to, undoubtedly meant the fhark; and fhews 
the way of taking it at prefent, namely, by a ftrong 
hook baited with flefh. 

Though’ an animal of fuch magnitude, the 
Whale fwims with vaft fwiftnefs, and generally 
againft the wind. It ufes it’s tail only to help it- 
felf forward in the water: this ferves as an oar to 
pufh it along; it’s enormous bulk cuts through the 
ocean with amazing force and celerity; and it’s 

fins are principally ufed for turning in the water, 
and giving a direction to the velocity impreffed 
-by the tail. 

As Whales! refemble quadrupeds in’ their con- 
formation, fo they likewife ftrongly refemble them 
in fome of their appetites and manners. The fe- 

_ female joins with the -male, as it is. affifted more 
humano, and once every two years feels the accefles 
_ of defire. 

The fidelity of thefe animals to each other -ex- 

ceeds whatever is related of even the conftancy of 


« 
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birds. Anderfon informs us, that fome fifhetmen 
having ftruck one of two Whales in compariy; a 
male and a female, the wounded fifh madea long 
and terrible refiftance; and; with one ftroke of it’s 
tail, overturned a boat with three men in it, and 
fent them all to the bottom. The other ftill at- 
tended it’s companion, affording it all the affiftance 
in it’s power; till at laft the mangled fith funk un- 
der the number of it’s wounds; while it’s faithful 
affociate, as if difdaining to furvive,the lofs, with 
dreadful bellowing and lamentation ftretched it- 
felf on the dead fifh, and in this fituation fhared 
it’s fate. 

The period of the female’s geftation is about 
nine or ten months: fhe is then fatter than ufual, 
particularly when near the time of parturition. It 
is faid that the embryo, when firft perceptible, - is 
about feventeen inches long, and ofa white colour; 
but the cub, when excluded, is black, and about 
ten feet long. She generally produces one, and 
never above two young. When fhe fuckles them, 
fhe throws herfelf on one fide on the furface of 
the fea, and they attach themfelves to her teats.) 
Her breafts are generally hid within her belly; 
but fhe can produce them at pleafure, fo as to 
projeCt forward a foot and a half, or even two feet. 
The teats refemble thofe of acow. In fome, the 
breafts are white; in others, fpeckled; but in all, 
filled with a large quantity of milk refembling 
that of land animals. 

Nothing can exceed the tendernefs of the fe- 
male for her offspring: fhe carries it with her 
wherever fhe goes; keeps it fupported between 
her fins when purfued; even when wounded, fhe 
{till clafps her young one; and, as often as fhe 
plunges to avoid danger, takes it with her to the 
bottom, but rifes fooner than ufual, in order to 
give it breath again. : 

The young of the Whale continue one year at 
the breaft; during which time they are by failors 
called fhort heads. They are then extremely fat, 
and yield above fifty barrels of blubber. The 
mother is at the fame time equally lean and ema- 
ciated. At the age of two years they are called 
ftunts, as they do not feem to grow fo rapidly after 
quitting the breaft, and then fcarcely yield above 
twenty or twenty-four barrels of blubber. From 


_ that time forward they receive the general appel- 


lation of fkull-fifh; and their age is wholly un- 
known. ) 

Every fpecies of the Whale propagates only 
with it’s own kind, fo that each is preferved di- 
ftinct: however, they are generally feen in fhoals, 
of different kinds together; and they perform their 
migrations from one ocean to another in large 
companies. ‘They are gregarious animals; which 
implies their want of mutual defence againft the 
attacks of fmaller, but more powerful fifhes. Ie 
is aftonifhing, therefore, how a fhoal of thefe enor- 
mous animals find fubfiftence together, when it. 
would feem that the fupplying even one with food 
required greater plenty than the ocean could fur- 


-nifh. But our wonder is increafed, when we not 


only fee them herding together, but ufually find 
thern in better condition than any other animals of 
whatever element. We likewife evidently difco- 
ver, that they cannot {wallow large fifhes, as their 
throats are fo very narrow, that any animal larger 
than a herring could not find admiffion. How 
then do they fubfift, and grow fo fat? Small in- 
fects; feen floating in the feas where they abound, 


sand,to which Linnaeus gives the appellation of 


Medufe, 


Medufse, are fufficient for this fupply. 'Thefe in- 
feéts, which are black, and each about the fize of 


a fmall bean, are fometimes feen in large clufters 
on the furface of the water: they are of a round 


figure; but furnifhed with wings, which are fo © 


extremely tender, that it is fcarcely poffible to 
touch without breaking them; and they are rather 
adapted for fwimming than flying. The little 
animals themfelves, which, in the Icelandic lan- 
guage, are called the Walfifchoas, or Whales 
Providers, poffefs the tafte of raw mufcles, and 
the fmell of burnt fugar. Thefe the Whale is 
obferved to draw up in great numbers with it’s 
enormous jaws ; and to bruife between it’s barbs, 
which are always found with feveral of thefe in- 
fects fticking round them. 

Such is the fimple food of the common Whale: 
it purfues no other prey ; leads an inoffenfive life 
in it’s own element; and is innoxious in propor- 
tion to it’s powers to do mifchief. There feems 
to be an analogy between it’s manners and thofe 
of the elephant. They are both the ftrongeft and 
the largeft animals in their refpective elements ; 
neither of them offer any injury; but are terrible 
when provoked to refentment. 

The Whale being a harmlefs animal, it is not 
furprifing that it fhould have many enemies, ever 
ready to avail themfelves of it’s indolence and in- 
aptitude for conteft. A fmall creature of the tef- 
taceous kind, called the Whale-loufe, adheres to 
it’s body, and frequently infinuates itfelf under 
the fins ; ftill retaining it’s hold, and feafting on 
the fat, in fpite of all the efforts of that moft pow- 
erful animal to difengage it. 

But the xiphias, or fword-fifh, is the moft ter- 
rible enemy the Whale has to contend with. © At 
the fight of this little animal,’ fays Anderfon, 
© the Whale feems agitated in an extraordinary 
manner; leaping from the water as if with af- 
fright: wherever it appears, the Whale perceives 
it at a diftance, and flies from it in the oppofite 
direction. I have been myfelf,’ continues he, ¢ a 
fpectator of their terribleencounter. The Whale 
has no inftrument of defence except it’s tail; with 
that it endeavours to {trike the enemy; and a fin- 
gle blow taking place, would effectually deftroy 
it’s adverfary: but the fword-fifh is as active as 
the other is ftrong, and eafily eludes the ftroke ; 
then bounding into the air, it falls upon it’s great 
fubjacent enemy, and endeavours, not to pierce 
‘with it’s pointed beak, but to cut with it’s toothed 
edges. The fea all around is foon dyed with 
blood, proceeding from the wounds of the Whale ; 
while the enormous animal vainly endeavours to 
reach it’s invader, and ftrikes with it’s tail againft 
the furface of the water, making a report at each 
blow louder than the noife of a cannon.’ 

There is ftill another, and more powerfulenemy, 
called by the fifhermen of New England the 
Killer. This is itfelf a cetaceous animal, armed 
with ftrong and very powerful teeth. A number 
of thefe fifh are faid to furround the Whale: 
fome attack it with their teeth behind; others at- 
tempt it before; till at laft the invaded is over- 
come; and it’s tongue, the only part they devour, 
is eagerly feized by the invaders. Thefe crea- 
tures, we are told, are of fuch vaft ftrength, that 
one of them fingly ftopped’a dead Whale, which 
feveral boats were towing along, and dragged it 
to the bottom. 

But man is by far the moft formidable enemy 
of thefe enormous fifhes: he alone is fuppofed to 


-and of a triangular fhape. 
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deftroy more in one year than the reft in an age; 
and has actually thinned their numbers in that part 
of the world where they are chiefly fought for. 
The great refort of thefe animals was found to be 
on the inhofpitable fhores of Spitzbergen ; where 
the diftance of the voyage, the coldnefs of the 
climate, the terrors of the icy fea, and, {till more, 
their own formidable bulk, might have been ex- 
pected to protect them from human injury. How- 
ever, all thefe circumftances united proved but 
flight barriers againft the arts, the intrepidity, and 
the neceffities of man. The Europeans, foon af- 
ter the improvement of navigation, found their 
way into thofe feas; and, as early as the begin- 


ning of the fourteenth century, the Bifcayneers: 


were in poffeffion of a very confiderable trade to 
the coafts of Greenland. The Dutch and Eng- 
lith followed them thither, and foon wrefted that 
branch of commerce from their hands. The Eng- 
lifh commenced the bufinefs about the feventeenth 
century; and the town of Hull had the honour of 


_firft attempting that lucrative branch of trade. 


But at prefent, though the fpirit of commerce is 
not abated, the fifhery feems to be on the decline, 
as the quantity of Whales are greatly reduced by 
the conftant capture for fuch a vaft period of 
time. On account of the fcarcity of Whales, 
fifhermen apply themfelves to the taking of feals ; 
yet, as thefe animals are extremely timorous, it is 
probable they will foon be driven from thofe 
fhores where they are expofed to fuch frequent 
moleftation. i 

The art of catching Whales, like moft others, 
is rnuch improved by time; and differs in many 
refpects from that practifed-by the Bifcayneers, 
when they firft frequented the icy feas. But as the 
defcription of their method is the leaft compli- 
cated, and generally known, to it we fhall adhere. 

In favourable feafons, the Bifcayneers fitted out 
thirty fhips, of two hundred and fifty tons each, 
for this navigation; with fifty choice men a-piece, 
and fome boys. Thefe were furnifhed with fix 
months provifion ; and each fhip had it’s refpec- 
tive boats, which were to be applied to fervice as 
foon as they arrived at the fcene of action. 

When they reach thofe latitudes where the 
Whales are expected to pafs to the fouthward, 
they always keep their fails fet; and a failor is 
placed at the maft-head, to give information when- 
ever a Whale appears. As -foon as he difcovers 
the wifhed-for prize, the whole crew inftantly pre- 
pare themfelves for action; they man their boats, 
and direct their courfe to the place where the 
Whale is feen. The harpooner, who is to ftrike 
the fifh, ftands at the prow of the boat, with a 
harpoon or javelin in his hand, five or fix feet 
long, pointed with fteel like the barb of an arrow, 
As this perfon’s office 
requires the greateft dexterity, fo it alfo expofes 
him to the moft imminent danger: the Whale 
fometimes overturns the boat with a blow of his 
tail; and, at others, pufhes againft it with great 
fury. In general, however, the animal feems to 
repofe on the /urface of the water; while the boat 


approaching, the harpooner ftands aloft; and his ~ 


harpoon being fixed to a cord feveral hundred 
fathoms in length, he darts it into the creature, 
and then rows away as faft as poffible. Itis fome 
time before the Whale feems to feel the blow; the 
inftrument has ufually not pierced deeper than the 
fat, and that being callous, the creature continues 


for a while motionlefs; but roufing from his Ie- 
f 


thargy’ 


fo ra oa 
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thargy as tlie fhaft continues to force it’s way | 


deeper and deeper into the mufcular flefh, he flies 
off with amazing rapidity. In the mean time thé 
harpoon fticks in his fide; while the rope, which 
is coiled up in the boat, and runs on a {wivel, 
lengthens as the Whale recedes, but ftill points 
out the part of the deep to which he has retreated. 
This cord is always wound up with great care; 
for fuch is the rapidity with which it runs off, 


- that, were it in the leaft checked, as it yields with 


the animal, it would infallibly overfet the boat. 
‘Tt alfo fometimes happens, that the rapidity with 
which it runs over the fwivel at the edge of the 
boat; heats it; and it would certainly take fire, 
did not fome perfon continually ftand with a wet 
mop in his hand, and cool the {wivel as the cord 
runs. The Whale having dived to a confiderable 
depth, remains there fometimes for the fpace of 
half an hour, with the harpoon in his body, and 
then rifes to take breath; but no fooner ‘does he 
again appear, than the harpooners are all ready to. 
receive him ; and, every time the animal emerges, 
repeat their biows. The fhip follows in full fail, 
never lofing fight of the boats, but affording them 
affiftance wien necefiary; while the whole ocean 
feems dyed with blood... Thus they renew their, 
attacks, till the Whale, begins to be quite enfee- 
bled aad {pent ; then they plunge a kind of long 
fpears into various parts of it’s body, and the 
enormous, creature expires. When dead, in order 
to prevent it from finking, they affix it to the fide 
of the boat by means of a ftrong iron chain; and 
either cut it up into pieces, and carry it home in 
that scondition, or extract the oil from the blub- 
ber-on board the thip. : 
Such is the!manner ‘in which Whales were ori- 
ginally taken; though length of time and expe- 
rience. have introduced feveral improvements into 
this.as well as other arts. But as a detail of this.s 
kind belongs rather to a hiftory of commerce than 
of nature, fuffice it to obferve, that feveral parts: 
of this animal, and. indeed ail but the inteftines, 
and bones, are turned to very,good account; not 
only the oil, but alfo the greafe from which it is 
feparated.. The flefh of this creature is alfo a 
dainty to fome nations ; and even the French fai- 
lors fometimes drefs and ufe it as their ordinary 


diet at fea.- Itiis: faid by the Enelifh and Dutch 


mariners to be hard and ill-favoured; while the 
French affert the contrary. The favages.of Green- 
land; as well as.thofe near-the fouth pole, are ex- 
ceffively fond of it;:and eat the flefh,. and driak 
the oil, as a firft-rate delicacy. The difcovery of 
adead Whale on their, coafts is confidered, among 
the moft fortunate circumfkarices of their wretched 
lives :. they -fx-their habitations near it; and_fel- 
dom remove while aay’ part remains; befides, the 
bones. Lyiiod c fi bs 

Wuate, Prxe-HeEapep ; the Balzena Boops of 
Linnezus.: Thehead of this fpecies is/of.an.ob- 
long form, ftoping down, and gradually narrow- 
ing to the:nofe; about fix feet anda half from 
the extremity of which: there are two, fpout-holes, 
feparated by a thin divifion. 
the pectoral fins are about five, feet long, and 
eighteen inches broad; there is a large horny pro- 
tuberance onthe sback, about. eight, feet anda 


half from theotails. 2nd the tail itfelf is about-nine | 
feet.and a halfvbroad., ; The belly,is corrugated, | 


_and formed into longitudinal folds; and the fkin, 


“whichis ireinarkably bright and fmooth, is black | 


‘on thesback, and white on the beily. 
Vou. Il, 


lus of Linneeus. 


The eyes arefmall; | 
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This anima! receives it’s name from the fhape 
of it’s nofe, which is narrower and fharper pointed 
than that of other Whales. 

The fpecimen from which this defcription is 
taken, was forty-fix feet long; and ‘it’s ereatett 
circumference twenty feet. It was caueht onthe 
coaft. of Scotland. dics 

Wuate, Rounp-Lirpep; the Balena Mufcu- 
The lower lip of this {pecies is 
broader than the upper, and of a femicircular 
form. One of them, taken near Abercorn Caftle, 
in Scotland, was feventy-eight feet long, and 
thirty-five in circumference. ~ The mouth.was ex- 
tremely wide; the tongue was fifteen. feet and a 
half long; and there were two fpout-holes, of a 
pyramidical form, on the forehead. The eyes 
were thirteen feet from the extremity of the nofe; 
the length of the pectoral fins was ten feet; and 
the height of the dorfal fin three feet. The dor- 
fal fin_was fituated near the tail, which was eigh- 
teen feet in breadth; and the belly was full of 
folds. | | 
This fpecics is faid to feed on herrings. 

~“Wuatz, Beakep, Botrie-Hzap, or Nepar- 
Haut. This fpecies is about fourteen feet long, 
and feven and ahalfin circumference. The body 
is very thick; the forehead is high; the nofe js 
depreffed, and equally thick through it’s whole 


length, not unlike the beak of a bird; the mouth .- 


is deftitute of teeth; the eyes are large, but the 
lids fmall; the fpout-hole, which is fituated on the 
top of the head, is femilunar, the ancles pointing 
towards the tail; the pectoral fins are feventeen 
inches long; the dorfal fin, which is. placed nearer 
the-tail than the head, is one foot long; and the 
breadth of the tail is upwards of three feet. 

Thele fifhes fometimes grow to the length of 
twenty, feet.. They make but little noife in blow- 
ing; and are very tame, approaching clofe to 


_ fhips, and accompanying them a confiderable way. 


. Wuate, Fin-Bacx; the Balena Phyfalus of 
Linnzus. .. This fpecies, called-alfo the Fin-fith, 
is diftinguifhed from the common Whale by a fin 
on it’s back, placed very low, and near the tail. 
It’s length is equal to that of the lareett {pecies ; 
but itis much more flender. It is furnifhed with 
whale-bone in the upper jaw, mixed. with fhore 
and knotty, and of little value; and the blubber 
on the body is.very inconfiderable. It is fo ex- 
tremely fierce and active, that the capture of it is 
dangerous, and the fifhermen are faid to have ne= 
elected it ; however, the Greenlanders efteem it 
on account of it’s flefh. It’s lips, which are 
brown, refemble twifted ropes: the fpout-hole 
appears as if fplit on the top of it’s head; and 
through this it blows water with greater violence, 
and, to.a greater height, than the common Whale. 
_ Fifhermen diflike the fight of this animal, as it 
is invariably obferved to drive all others of the 
genus.from, it’s vicinity. 

« WHALE, SPERMACETI.,.See Cacuaot, Puy- 
ETER, and SPERMACETI. 

- WEIAME. . A provincial appellation for the 
burrel-fly, or wriggle-tail; a {pecies of fly very 
troublefome to horfes. |... 

WHEAT BIRD. A name given by the in- 
habitants of Virginja to.a fpecies of. bird which 
makes it’s appearance in that province about the 
time when the wheat is ripe, and foon after difap- 
pears. Before that gram,was introduced. into 
Virginia, this bird was unknown. 

WHEAT-EAR,;, the. Motacilla GEnanthe of 

5B Linnzus. 


- 


at 
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Linmeus. This bird, called alfo the White-tail, 
and the Fallow-finch, is fomewhat larger than the 
common fparrow. The head and back are of a 
ereyifh colour, with fome admixture of rednefs ; 
and the rump is white, whence the bird has re- 
ceived the appellation of the white-tail: but this 
is not always the cafe; for the rump is fometimes 
of the fame colour with the reft of the back. Over 
each eye there is a white line; and beneath it a 
broad black ftroke, paffing acrofs each eye to the 
hind part of the head. ‘The under fide of the 
body is white, tinged with yellow; on the neck it 
inclines ta red; and the quill-feathers are black, 
edged with reddifh brown. ‘The colours of the 


ferale are moré dull: the wants the black ftroke 


acrofs the eye ;/ and the bar of white on her tail 
i$ narrower. . 

Thefe birds feed on beetles, and other infeéts ; 
and build in the deferted burrows of rabbits. 
They are very plentiful in Suffex, and fome 
other Enelifh counties, after harveft-time, when 
they are extremely fat, and much efteemed at 
table. They feem to thrive beft in rainy feafons, 
becaufe they then find a greater plenty of food than 
during dry ones. : 

At Eaftbourne, in Suffex, they particularly 
abound, on account of a fmall fly which-frequents 
the adjacent hills, for the fake of the wild thyme 
with which they are covered; and are taken in 
ereat numbers by means of horfe-hair {nares placed 
under long turfs, into which they are eafily driven, 
to avoid the human fpecies. The number an- 
nually caught there has frequently amounted to 
upwards of eighteen hundred dozen; and yet the 
flocks that appear the fucceeding year do not 
feem to be ‘diminifhed. 
eight eggs, of a light blue colour. 

Wheat-Ears begin to vifit us about the middle 
of March, and continue migrating into this coun- 
try till the beginning of May. The females ar- 
rive about a fortnight before the males. 


parts of the kingdom; but many of them continue 
in Hampfhire the whole winter. | 
WHEEL ANIMAL. (A ‘genus of animal- 
cules, furnifhed with an apparatus of arms for 
feizing their prey. ‘This apparatus has been fup- 
poied, by microfcopical writers, to ‘be a fort of 
wheels: however, Dr. Hill defcribes the ‘animal, 
when at reft, as having a plain fmooth body ; ‘be- 
ing of a conic figure, obtufe at the pofterior exe 
tremity, and open at the anterior; of a dufky olive 
colour, and femitranfparent. eae 3 
When in motion,.1t protrudes from the‘open 
extremity a part of it’s naked body, to the whole 
of which this exterior conic fubftance feems to be 
but’a cafe or fheath. ‘From the extremity of this 
exerted part of the body it thrufts out two pro- 
tuberances, which give it the appearance of a dou- 
ble head ; and in each of thefe 1s difcovered an ap- 
paratus in continual motion, appearing to be a 
rotatory, though really a vibratory one very ra- 
pidly repeated. Each Of ‘thefe protruded bodies 
has fix arms  inferted into it, which continually 
fhuts and opens over each other. Every arm is 
furnifhed with a double feries‘of fibres at it’s edge, 
which being expanded, ‘octafion it’s {preading to 
acotmimerable breadth Al) SINGiSodGe 2 Ae ae) 
Several fpecies of this animalcule have been 
mentioned by Baker’‘and ‘others. | 
WHELKE; Buccina. See Suetrs. 


> WHIFF; the Paffer‘Cornubienfis Afper of : 


They lay from fix to 


They__ 
difappear in September, at leaft from the northern 


he received from Invercauld. 
_ Grampian hills; meafured fixteen inches in length 3. 
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holibut. It is about eighteen inches long; and 


it’s greateft breadth feven, exclufive of the fins. 


The mouth is extremely large; the teeth are mi- 
nute; the under jaw hooks over the upper; and 
the eyes are large. The fcales are broad and 
rough, The lateral line is uncommonly incur- 
vated at it’s rife; but, after making a fharp angle, 
it proceeds ftraight to the tail, and is tuberculated. 
The tail is rounded. 
is of a cinereous brown colour, clonded in fome 
parts, and obfcurely fpotted; and the under fide is 
white, tinged with red. é } 
-WHIMBREL,; the Scolopax Phzxopus of 
Linnzus. .This'bird is much lefs frequent on our 
forés‘than the curlew, to which it is nearly al- 
lied; ‘but it’s haunts, food, and general appear- 
ance, are much the fame. 
Thete birds are obferved to vifit the neighbour- 
hood of Spalding, in Lincoinfhire, where they re- 
ceive the appellation of Curlew Knats, in vaft 


flocks, about April, continuing only till Mays; 


nor are they feen at any other feafon of the iyear. 
Indeed, they feem to be then on their paflage to 
the places where they breed, which Pennant fu- 
{peéts to be the Highlands of Scotland. 

The fpecific difference between this bird and 
the curlew is, that the former never exceeds 
twelve ounces in weight. ‘The bill is two inches 
and three quarters long, dufky above, and red 
below;-the feathers on the head and neck are 
brown tinged with red, marked in the middle 
with an oblong black fpot; the cheeks are of a 
paler colour; the upper part of the:back, the co- 
verts of the wings, the fcapulars, and the extreme 
quill-feathers, are of the fame colour with the 
neck; but the black {pots fpread out tranfverfely, 
oneach web. ‘The quill-feathers are dufky, their: 
efhafts white, and their exterior webs marked with 
long femicircular white fpots. ‘The breaft, belly, 
and lower part of the back, are white; the coverts 
of the tail, and the tail itfelf, are of a very pale 


~ whitifh brown colour, croffed with black bars; 


and the legs and feet are of a dull green, and 


_ formed like thofe of the curlew. - 


Pennant defcribes a variety of this bird, which 
It was fhot on the 


and differed confiderably in it’s colours from the 


' common Whimbrel. 


WHINCHAT;; the Motacilla Rubetray. This 
bird is about the fize of the common water-wag- 
tail. The head, neck, and back, are of a reddifh 
brown colour, with regular rows of black fpots. 
Over each eye there is a narrow white ftroke, and 
beneath that a broad bed of black, extending: from 
the bill tothe hind part of the head. . The breatt 
is of a reddifh yellow hue; the belly is paler; the 
quill-feathers are brown, edged with yellowith 
brown; the upper part. of the wings is marked 
with two white fpots; the lower part of the tail as 
white, the two middle feathers excepted; which 


are wholly black; and the upper part of the reft 


is of the fame colour. The colours, however;/in 
this bird, are very uncertain, and it frequently 
bears a ftrong refemblance to the ftone-chatters 
but an accurate obferver may always diftinguifh it 
from that bird by the white fpots on it’s wings, 
by the white lines on it’shead.) on) cl ips 

The colours of the female are much lefs pleaf- 
ing than thofe- of the male; im lieu of the white 


>Yand. | 


Jago. This fifh bears forne refemblance to the: 


The upper part of the body: 


by the whitenefs of the under part of it’s tail, and | 
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and black marks on the cheeks, there is a broad 
pale brown one; and the whité on the wings ts 
‘much lefs confpicuots than that of the male. 

In the north of England, the Whinchat is a 
bird of paffage ; but in the fouth it continues dur- 
ing the whole year. ‘ 

WHISTLE FISH. A provincial appella- 
tion for a fpecies of gadus, with only two fins on 
the back. Itisalfo called muftela fluviatilis. See 
. Gapus and Musreéta. 

WHITE-HORSE-FISH. An Englifh ap- 
pellation for the Raia Fullonica of Rondeletius 
and Linneus. The bdck is rough and fpiny; 
the nofe is fhort and fharp; there are a few {pines 
at the corner of each eye; and the ni€titating mem- 
brane is fringed. On the upper part of the pec- 
toral fins’ there are three rows of {pines pointing 
towards the back, and crooked like thofe of a ful- 
fer’s inftrument; whence it’s name Fullonica and 
Fuller. The tail is farnifhed with three rows of 
ftrong fpinés. The'upper part of the body is ci- 
heréous, uftially marked with many black’ fpots; 
and the lower part ts white. ; 

- This fifth formetimes arrives at an equal fize 
with the fkate. 

WHITE BAIT. A fmall fith, which, during 
the month of July, is found in immenfe fwarms 
in the Thames, near Blackwall and Greenwich. 
It is efteemed very delicious when fried with flour ; 
and is much valued by London epicures, many 
of whom refort to the taverns in the vicinity of 
the place of capture, that they may enjoy their 
favourite difh in the greater perfection. 

Naturalifts are much divided in their opinions 
to what genus this fith ought to be referred; how- 
- ever, they uniformly feem to think it the fry of 

fome fifh, the fhad, the fprat, the fmelt, or the 
bleak. That the White Bait neither belongs to the 
fhad nor the {prat, is evident from the number of 
branchioftege rays, which in thofe are eight, in 
this only three; that it 1s not the young of the 
finelt, is equally evident, becaufe it wants the 
pinna adipofa; and that it is not the offspring of 
the bleak, is highly probable, fince we never heard 
of the White Bait being found in any other river, 
notwithftanding the bleak is very common in fe- 
veral of the Britifh ftreams. 
~ Neverthelefs, we may fafely affirm, that the 
fh now under confideration belongs to the carp 
or the cyprinus genus, having only three bran- 
chioftere rays, and one dorfal fin; but, with re- 
fpect to the form of the body, it is compreffed like 
that of the bleak. 

The ufual leneth of the White Bait is two in- 
ches; the under jaw is longer than the upper; the 
irides are filvery, and the pupil is black ; the dor- 
fal fin is placed nearer to the head than the tail, 
and confifts ofabout fourteen rays; the lateral line is 
‘ftraight; the tail is forked; and the tips are black. 

WHITE-TAIL. An appellation by which 
fome authors exprefs the wheat-ear. See Wueat- 


Ear. 

 WHITE-THROAT.. This bird, which ap- 
pears to be the Motacilla Sylvia of Linnaus, fre- 
quents our gardens ‘in the fummer feafon, and 
leaves us In the winter. It builds it’s neft in low 
bufhes; framing it, externally, of the tender ftalks 
of herbs and dry ftraw; the middle part of fine 
bents and foft grafs, ‘and the infide -of hair. It 
lays five eggs of a whitifh green colour, fprinkled 
with black ipors. It’s note, which’ is continually 
repeated, and often attended with fingular gefti- 
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culations of the wings, is harfh and ungrateful. 
‘The head is of a brownith afh-colour; the throat 
is white; the breaft and belly are white tinged with 
red, in the female wholly white; the leffer coverts 
of the wings are of a pale brown hue; the back 
inclines to red; the greater coverts of the wings 
are dufky, edged with tawny brown; the quill- 
feathers are dufky, edged with reddith brown; the 
tail is of the fame colour, except the upper part of 
the interior fide, and the whole exterior fide of the 
outermoft feather, which are white; and the legs 
are of a yellowifh brown hue. 

This bird is timid and wild, avoiding the hu- 
man race. 

WHITING; the Gadus Merlsneus of Lin- 
nus. According to the Artedian ‘fyftern, the 
Whiting is one of the gadi, diftinguifhed by the 
appellation of the gadus with three fins on the 
back, without beards, with a white body, and the 
upper jaw longer than the under. 

The Whiting is an elegantly fhaped fifth. The 
eyes are large; the nofe is fharp; and the teeth of 
the upper jaw are long, appearing above the lower 
when clofed. The firft dorfal fin has fixteen rays, 
the fecond eighteen, and the third twenty. The 
colour of the head and back is a pale brown; the 
lateral line is white and crooked; and the belly 
and fides are filvery, the laft longitudinally ftreaked 
with yellow. 

Large fhoals of Whitings vifit the Britith feas 
during the {pring; feldom approaching nearer 
than half a mile ef the fhore, and as feldom re- 
moving farther than three miles from it. They 
are the moft delicate and wholefome of any of the 
genus; but rarely grow to a greater length than 
twelve inches. 

By an act of parliament, no Whitings of a lefs 
fize than fix inches from the eye to the extremity 
of the tail, may be taken in the Thames or Med- 
way; nor at any feafon, except from Michaelmas 
to Ember Week. 

WHITING POLLACK;; the Gadus Polla- 
chius of Linnzus. This fifth is common on many 
of our rocky coafts. It is efteemed very whole- 
fome ; and commonly weighs fix or feven pounds: 
but Pennant mentions fome, caught near Scar- 


_ borough, which weighed no lefs than twenty-= 


eight pounds. The colour of the back is dufky, 
of fome inclining to green; the fides beneath the 
lateral line are marked with yellow lines; and the 

belly is white. See Pottack. te 
~ WHITING POUT; the Gadus Barbatus of 
Linnzus. This fith feldom exceeds twelve in- 
ches in length; and is diftinguifhed from all 
others by it’s great depth. The back is much 
arched and carinated ; and the fcales are larger 
than thofe of the cod fifh. The mouth is fmall, 
and furnifhed with a fhort beard; and on each fide 
of the lower jaw there are feven or eight punc- 
tures. The firft dorfal fin is triangular, and ter- 
minates in a long fibre; the tail is even at the 
end, and, together with the feales, of a dufky co- 
lour. The lateral line is white, broad, and 
crooked. ‘The colour of the body is white, more 
obfcure on the back than the belly, and flightly 
tinged with yellow. The flefh is highly efteemed. 
WICRANGLE. An Englifh appellation for 
the mattagefs, or greater butcher-bird ; the lanius 

cinereus major of fome ornithologifts. 

WIGEON, or WIDGEON ; the Anas Pene- 
lops of Linnzus. This bird, which is of the duck 
kind, weighs nearly twenty-four ounces; and the 
expanfion 
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xpanfion of the wings is upwards of two feet. 


The bill is lead coloured;and black atthe extre- , 


mity; the heac and upper part of the neck are of 
a bright light bay colour; the forehead is paler, 
in fome almoft white; the plumage.of the back, 
and the fides under the wings, are elegantly 
marked with narrow black and white undulated 
lines; the breaft is of a purplifh hue, fometimes, 
though rarely, marked with round black fpots ; 
the belly is white; and the vent-feathers. are 
black. In fome of thefe birds, the coverts of the 
wings are almoft wholly white; in, others, of a 
pale brown hue, edged with white. The greater 
quill-feathers are dufky ; the extreme webs of the 
middle feathers are of a fine ereen colour, tipped 
with black; the laft are elegantly ftriped with 
black and white; the two middle feathers of the 
tail are longer than the reft, black, and fharp- 
pointed ; the remainder are afh-coloured; and 
the legs are dufky. 

The head of the female is-of-a rufty brown co- 
Jour, {potted with black; the back is of a deep 
brown, edged with a paler; the tips of the leffer 
quill-feathers are white; and the belly is of the 
fame colour. 

WILLOW GALLS. A name commonly 
given to a kind of protuberances’ found’ on the 
leaves of the feveral {pecies of willow ; originating 
from a fly which depofits her eges there, and 
ieaves them to be hatched by the ufual courfe jof 
nature. 

WIMBREL. . See WurmpreL. : 

WINDER MEB; the Larus Cinerarius of 
Linneus. <A bird fo called by Ray; and de- 
fcribed by, Aldrovandus under the appellation of 
the Larus Major. 

WINE-FLY. 
lour, found in empty wine cafks, and about wine 
lees; whence it has obtained the’ appellation’ of 
Bibio by the Latins. Itis produced from a {mall 
red worm, very common in the fediment of 
wine. ae 

This Fly is extremely fmall when the wings are 
not extended; but is, however, very beautiful. 
’ The breaft and body are yellow; the reticulated 
eyes are red; and the wings contain a beautiful 
variety ofcolours. In fhort, thefe Flies form very 
beautiful microfcopical objects; and, when viewed 
through that medium,.they appear as elegant and 
perfect as the largeft and moft beautiful Flies that 
fall under the natural eye. . 

WING. That part ofa bird which -in gene- 
ral affifts it in flying ; but, in fome fpecies, tends 
only to accelerate it’s running, as in the dodo, the 
eitrich, the auk, and the penguin. "The Wing has 
an appendage, near it’s extremity, covered with 
four or five feathers, called the Baftard Wing; the 
leffer coverts are denominated the tectuces; and 
the greater coverts are thofe which lie beneath the 
former, and cover the quill-feathers and feconda- 
ries. The quill-feathers, or primores, fpringing 
from the firft bones of the wings, are ten in num- 
ber, and broader on their inner than exterior 
fides; the fecondaries are thofe which arife from 
the fecond part, or cubitus, being in number about 
eighteen, and equaily broad on both fides, The’ 
primary and fecondary wing-feathers ‘are called 
remiges. ‘The tertials.are a tuft of feathers placed 
beyond the fecondaries, near the junction of the 
Wings with the body: this, in water-fowl, is ge- 
nerally longer than the fecondaries, and cuneiform. 


The fcapulars are compofed of a tuft of long fea- | 


thers rifing near the junction of the Wings with the 


_ fill eafily diftinguifhable. 
_thoefe which elothe. the under-fide of the Wing. - 


A fmall infect, of a black co- | 


body, and lying along the fides of the back, but 
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The inner coverts are 


. The Wings of fome birds are farther adapted 
for inftruments of defence: the Anhema of Marc- 
grave, the whole tribe of Jacana, and the Gambo 
of Willughby, afford initances of this kind. 

Wines alio belong to the infect tribe; which, 
befide enabling them to fly, form feveral fubordi- 
nate diftinctions of the genera of thofe animals. — 

WOLF. The Canis Lupus of Linneus. An 
animal of the canine kind, with a long head, a 
pointed nofe, fharp and ereét ears, a long bufhy 
tail, long legs, and, lJongifh hair. He has large 
teeth, and.is taller than any greyhound. , His ca- 
lour is generally a pale brown, tinged with yel- 
low ; though fometimes found white, and in Ca- 
nada fometimes black. 4 

The feature which principally diftinguifhes the 
vifage of the Wolf from that of the dog, is the 
eye, which opens flantingly upwards, in the fame 
direction, with the nofe;. for in the dog it opens 
more at right angles with the nofe, as in man. 
The tail alfo, in this animal, is long and buthy; 
and he carries it rather more between his hind legs 
thanthedog. The colour of the eye-balls in the 
Wolf is a fiery green; and gives his vifage a fierce 
and formidable air, which his natural difpofition 
is by,no means,adapted to contradict. ,. . 

The Wolf is, in reality, one of thofe animals 


‘ whofe carnivorous appetite is the moft vehement; 
‘|; and whofe means of fatisfying this appetite are 
; the moft various, 
 ftrength, cunning, agility, and all thofe requifites 


Nature has furnifhed him with 


which qualify an animal for purfuit, fpeed, and 
conqueft; and: yet, with all thefe, the Wolf fre- 
quently dies of hunger, for he is the avowed enemy 
of mankind... Having been long profcribed, and 
a reward offered for his head, he is obliged ‘to Ay 
from the habitations of men, and to live in the 
woods, where the few wild animals that frequent 
the forefts efcape, him, either by their fleetnefs or 
art; or, at beft, are not fufficiently numerous to 
gratify his rapacious difpofition. He is naturally 
dull and cowardly; but being frequently difap- 
pointed, and as often reduced to the verge of fa- 


‘mine, he becomes ingenious from want, and cou- 


rageous from neceflity. When impelled by hun- 


ger, he braves danger; and ventures to attack — 


thofe, animals which are under the protection of 
man, particularly fuch as he can readily carry off, 
as lambs, fheep, or even dogs themfelves, for all 
animal food becomes then equally acceptable. 
When he. has fucceeded in this excurfion, he 
often returns to the charge; till having been 
wounded, or hard prefied by the dogs or thep- 
herds, he hides himfelf by day in the thickeft co- 
verts, and only ventures out at night: he then 
traverfes the country, prowls about the villages, 
carries off fuch animals as are unprotected, at- 
tacks the fheep-folds, fcratches up and under- 
mines the threfholds of doors where they are 
houfed, enters furioufly, and-deftroys all, before 


he.begins to felect what prey he intends to carry 


along with him. When thefe fallies prove un- 
fuccefsful, he returns to the thickeft part of the 
foreft, and contents himfelf with purfuing thofe 
fmaller animals which, even when captured, afford 
him but a fcanty fupply. . He there proceeds re- 
gularly to work, following by the fcent, and anxi- 
oufly expecting fome other Wolf to come to his 
affiftance; for, fingly, he has but very little hope 


_of overtaking the prey. At laft, when his ne- 


ceffities 
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éeffities become extremely urgent, he boldly faces 
certain deftru€tion; attacks women and children, 
and fometimes ventures even on men; becomes 
furious by his continual agitation; and at length 
terminates his miferable exiflence in the moft out- 
raceous madnefs. 

. This animal, as well externally as internally, fo 
nearly refembles the dog, that he feems modelled 
on the fame plan; and yet he only exhibits the 
- reverfe of the medal. If fimilar in form, his na- 
ture is fo different, that he only poffeffes the bad 
qualities of the dog, without any of his amiable 
ones. Indeed, fo much do-they differ in their 
difpofitions, that no two animals can have a 
ftronger antipathy to each other. A young dog 
fhudders at the ficht of a Wolf; he even fhuns his 
fcent, which, though unknown, is fo repugnant 
to his nature, that he approaches his mafter with 
trembling, and feems to implore his protection. 
A ftronger dog, who has fome degree of confi- 
dence in his own powers, briftles up at the fight, 
teftifies his animofity, attacks him with courage, 
endeavours to put him to flight, and exerts all 
his might to be freed from fuch a hateful intruder. 
They never meet without either flying or fght- 
ino; and their combats are generally fatal to one, 
if not both. Ifthe Wolf happens to get the maf- 
tery, he tears and devours ais prey: the more ge- 
nerous dog, on the contrary, contents himfelf with 
the victory; he leaves him where he falls, either 
as food for birds of prey, or for other Wolves, 
fince they devour each other; and, when one Wolf 
happens to be defperately wounded, the reft track 
him by his blood, and are fure to treat him with 
unrelenting feverity. 

_ The dog, even in his favage ftate, is not cruel; 
he is eafily tamed, and continues firmly attached 
to his mafter. The Wolf, when early fecured, 
becomes tame, but has never any attachment; in 
him nature predominates over education ; with 
age, he refumes his natural inftinéts 3 and, as foon 
as opportunity ferves, returns to his original re- 
treats. 

Dogs, even thofe of the dulleft fort, feek the 
- fociety of other animals; they are naturally dif- 
pofed to follow and accompany other creatures not 
belonging to their own tribe; and even inftinc- 
tively take care of flocks and herds. The Wolf, 
on the contrary, is an enemy to all fociety; not 


even affociating with thofe of his kind. When | 


feen together in packs, they are not to be confi- 


dered as peaceful focieties, but combinations for 


war: they teftify their hoftile intentions by their 


loud howlings; and, by their fiercenefs, difcover © 


their defign of attacking fome large animal, a 
ftag, a bull, or a maftiff. The inftant their pro- 
ject is compleated, their fociety is at an end; they 
then feparate, and each returns in filence to his 
folitary retreat. 

Nor are there any ftrong or permanent attach- 
ments even between the male and the female; 
they feek each other only once a year, and conti- 
nue but a few days together. They always cou- 
ple in winter; at which time feveral males are 
feen following one female: and this affociation is 
{till more bloody than the former; they difpute 
moft cruelly, growl, bark, fight, and tear each 
‘other; and when one Wolf happens to be pre- 
ferred by the female, the reft of the males fre- 
‘quently unite their force to deftroy him. 


The feafon of copulation does not continue. 
above twelve or fifteen days; and ufually com- 
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‘mon ftrength and ferocity. 
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mences athohg the oldeft, the yotine ones being 
more late in their defires. The males, who havé 
rio fixed time for engendering, pafs from one fe- 
male to anothef, beginning at the end of Decem- 
ber, and eriditge about the commtencement of 
March. The time of pregnancy is about three 
months anda haif; and thé yottng Wolves are 
found from the lateér end of April to the begin- 
ning of July. aay 

The period of the Wolf’s geftation forms a fuf- 
ficient diftinction between him and the dog, did 
not the fiery fiercenefs of his eyes, his tremendous 
howl, and the greater duration of his life, alfo ren- 
der him unquettionably an animal of his own pare 
ticular fpecies. -In other refpects, however, they 
are entirely fimilar: the Wolf couples exaétly like 
the dog; the generative parts are formed in the 
fame manner; and their feparation is hindered by 
the fame caufe. 

When the fhe Wolves are near their time of 

parturition, they feek fome very tufted fpot, in 
the thickeft part of the foreft; in the middle of 
which they make a {mali opening, cutting away 
the-thorns and briars with their teeth; and after- 
wards carry thither a great quantity of mofs, 
which they form into a bed for their progeny. 
They generally bring forth five or fix, and fome- 
times nine, at a litter. Their cubs are produced, 
like thofe of the bitch, with their eyes clofed; the 
dam fuckles them for fome weeks; and early ha- 
bituates them to eat flefh, which fhe prepares for 
them by firft chewing it herfelf. Some time af- 
ter, fhe provides them ftronger food, fuch as 
hares, partridges, and birds ftill alive. The youns 
Wolves begin by playing with them, and con- 
clude with killing them. The dam then ftrips 
them of their feathers, tears them in pieces, and 
diftributes a fhare to each cub. 
The young do not leave the den where they 
were originally produced till nearly two months 
old; and then they follow their dam, who con- 
duéts them to the neareft watering place. If ap- 
prehenfive of danger, fhe immediately conceals 
them in fome fecure retreat, or brings them back 
to their former abode. In this manner, they fol- 
low her for feveral months ; and, when attacked, 
fhe is refolute in their defence, exerting uncom- 
Though at other 
times more timorous than the male, at that feafon 
fhe becomes bold and intrepid. It is not, how- 
ever, till the young are about ten or twelve months 
old, and until they have fhed their firft teeth and 
compleated the new, that fhe confiders them as 
capable of fhifting for themfelves: then, when 
they have acquired ftrength from nature, and have 
learned induftry and courage from her example, 
fhe declines all future care of them, being again 
engaged in rearing a new offspring. 

The male and female Wolves generally begin 
to feel the acceffes of defire at the age of two 
years. It is probable that the females of this fpe- 
cies, as well as of moft others, arrive at maturity 
fooner than the males; but it is certain that they 
never defire to copulate till their fecond winter: 
from whence we may fuppofe,that they live fifteen 
or twenty years; for, allowing three years for their 
compleat growth, this, multiplied by feven, gives 
them a life of twenty-one; moft animals having 


~ been obferved to live about feven times the num- 


ber of years which they take to arrive at perfec- 
tion. 

The Wolf becomes grey as he grows old, and 
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his teeth wear by ufe. He fleeps when fatisfied, 
or fatigued, rather by day than night; and is al- 
ways, like the dog; eafily awaked. He.drinks 
frequently; and in times of drought, when no,wa- 
ter is to be found in the trunks of old trees, or in 
the pools about the foreft, he often defcends from 
his retreats, in order to vifit the brooks or lakes 
in the plains. Though extremely voracious, he 
fupports hunger for a confiderable time; and fre- 
quently lives four or five days without any food, 
provided he is well fupplied with water. 

This animal pofieffes fuch vaft ftrength, parti- 
cularly in his fore parts, in the mufcles of his neck, 
and in his jaws, as to be able to carry off a fheep 
in his mouth, without ever fuffering it to touch the 
ground, and to run with it much fwifter, than the 
fhepherds can purfue; fo that nothing but the 
dogs can overtake, and oblige him to quit his 
prey. He bites very cruelly, and always with 
greater vehemence in proportion as he is lefs re- 
fitted; for-he generally ufes precautions with fuch 
animals as attempt to act on the defenfive. He 
is invariably a coward, never fighting but when 
under a neceflity of fatisfying hunger, or making 
good his retreat. When wounded by a bullet, 
he'is heard to cry out; and yet, when furrounded 
by peafants, and attacked with clubs, he never 
howls as the dog under correction, but defends 
himfelf in Glence, and dies as hard as he lived. 

In faé, the nature of the Wolf is more favage 
than that of the dog. He poffefies lefs fenfibility, 
and abundantly more ftrength. He travels, runs, 
and continues his predaceous excurfions for days 
and nights fucceffively. He is in a manner in- 
defatigable; and perhaps, of all animals, he ts the 
mott difficult to be hunted down. The, dog 1s 
mild and courteous. “The Wolf, though favage, 
is ever fearful. If he happens to be caught ina 
pit-fally he is for fome time fo terrified and afto- 
nifhed, that he may be killed, without refiitance, 


or taken-alive without any confiderable, danger. © 


At that inftant, a collar may be; clapped round 
his neck, he may. be muzzled, and dragged along, 
without ever teftifying the leaft figns of anger or 
refentment. At all other times, he enjoys his 
fenfes in great perfection; his’ eye, his ear, and 
particularly his fenfe of fmelling, which is fupe- 
-rior to all the reft. He fimells a carcafe,at more 
_thania league’s diftance ;-and alfo perceives living 


animals a great way off, and follows:them a pro- | 


-digious way by the fcent.. Whenever: he leaves 


the wood, he always obferves the precaution rof | 
_going/againft the wind; and, when juft at it’s ex-_ 
-tremity, he ftops, in order to examine on all fides, © 
by ‘his fmell,; the emanations that proceed either | 
fromhis enemy.or his prey, which, he diftinguithes | 


swith great exactnels, ‘He prefers. thofe animals 
which he kills himfelf to: fuch”as,,he: may. -find 


-dead ;,4nd yet, when driven to extremities,' every | 


fort of flefh is acceptable. , tHe 

_. Wolves have fometimes been feen following 

armies, and. arriving in numbers on the field of 
_ battle, where they devoured fuch bodies, as, were 


lef upon the field; or; but negligently. interred. | 


Thefe, when once accuftomed. to human. flefh, 
ever after {hew a particular predileCtion for it, and 
chufe rather to attack the fhepherd than his flock. 
It fometimes happens that one or two of thefe fe- 


vocious animals alarm a whole province; and; a’ 
whole country, has been called out to extirpate 


thefe moft dangerous invaders. 
The hunting the W 


‘olf is a favourite diverfion 
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among the great of fome nations; and it mutt be» 
confeffed, it feems to be the moit allowable and» 
ufeful of any. Thefe animals are difcriminated. 
by hunters into the young Wolf, the old. Wolf,. 
and the great Wolf. They are diftincuifhed: by | 
the prints of their feet. It is neceffary to dave a. 
good ftarter for the purpofe of forcing the. Wolf 
from his retreats; and it is even proper to/ufe 
every art to encourage him in the purfuif, as all 
dogs have a natural reluctance'to follow this.ani- 
mal, and their endeavours are confequently - void 
of animation, . is RS! dotsilary 
When the Wolf is once put up, greyliounds are 
then let fly at him, in leafhes, one after andéther. 
The firft leafh is fent after him at the beginning, 
féConded by a man-on horfeback; the fecond is let 
loofe about half a, mile’ farther; and the. third, - 
when the reft of the-dogs come up with him, \and 
begin to bait him. ‘The Wolf keeps them off for 
a.confiderable time, ftands his ground, threatens. 


them on all fides, and fometimes efeapes but the, 


hunters generally arrive in due time to -the aflift- 
ance of the dogs, and help to difpatehhim with 
their cutlaffes.. Whenjkilled, the dogs; teftify no 
appetite to enjoy their victory; but. leave him 
where, he falls, a frightful fpe€tacle, and hideous 
even in death. Peep ys 2 - 

_ This animal is alfo fometimes hunted with har- 
riers; but as he always proceeds in adire& courte, 
and often holds his fpeed for a whole day. without: 
intermiffion, this kind of chacé ts tedious and dif- 
agreeable; at leaft if the harriers are not fupported 
by the greyhounds, which, by their fuperior fleets’ 
nefs, are enabled to harrafs him at every view. 

Several other methods have alfo been adopted 
for the deftruGtion of this noxious animal., -He is 
furrounded and wounded by men and large houfe- 
dogss hes caught-in traps ;, he’ is -poifoned jby- 
carcafes prepared. and placed-for that: purpofes; 
and he is trepanned by pitfalls... Gefner mentions 
a friar,,a woman, and a! Wolf, being. caughtin ene 
of thefe, all in the fame night... The woman, loft 
her fenfes by the fright, the friar his reputation; 
arid the Wolf his life. - ‘AN. thefe difafters, ,haw- 
ever, do not prevent. Wolves from multiplying in 
ereat numbers, particularly in, thofe countries 
which, ‘are abundantly woody.. France,,; Spain, 
and Italy,;are much infefted, with, them ; ‘but Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotlands aré happily. liberated 
from fuch difagr¢eable company. — 3,55 now 

. Edgar is faid to-haye been the firtt who.endea= 
voured ‘to extirpate thefe animals, by commuting 
the punifhment for certain crimes into the accep- 
tance of a number of, Wolves tongues from each 
offender. In Wales, he. converted the, tax of gold 
and filver into an annualtribute, of three -hundued 
Wolves heads. We find; however; that fomejcen- 
turies after the reign of that Saxon monarch, thefe 
animals were again fo much increafed; as, to:/be- 
come the object of reyal attention... Edward theFirt 
iffued out his mandate to'Peter Corbet, to fuper- 
intend and affift in their deftruction in, thefeyeral 
counties of. Gloucefter, Wercefter, Hereford, 
Salop,. and Stafford. . Camden -informs,.us; shat 
certain perfons at Wormhill, in. Derbyfhire, held | 
their lands by the duty-of hunting and catching 
fuch Wolyes as infefted that, county 5, whence they 
were. called. Welve-bynt. ; And,thefe animals -were 


fo, numerous; in, Yorkhhire,., during, the ir¢ign-of 


Athelftan, that, a retreat-was built at Flixton,, in 
that county, to defend paflengers from) their at- 
tacks, nt yi aD [owl oF 


: Wolves 
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. Wolves infefted Ireland many centuries after 
they wereiextirpated in England: for mention is 
made of one being killed as late as the year 17:0, 
The laft Wolf known in Scotland, was flain in 
1680 by the celebrated Sir Ewen Cameron, ac- 
cording to the tradition of the country; neverthe- 
lefs, Buffon fays that he has been affured there are 
ftill fome. Wolves in Scotland. |: - 

The colour of thefe animals varies.-according 
to. the different climates where they are bred; and 
often changes even ih the fame country. » Befides 
the common Wolves, which are found in France 
and Germany, there are others with thicker hair, 
inclining to yellow: thefe are lefs favage and nox- 
ious than the former, neither approaching the 


~ flocks, 'norithe habitations of men, and:living ra- 


ther by the chace.than by:'rapine.. In thé northern 


- climates there are fome entirely black, and others 


equally white. . The former are larger and ftronger 
than any, othersvariety. os), ©! 

_ The fpecies is much diffufed over every: part of 
the world; being found in Afia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica, as well as Fuirope.. ‘The Wolves.of Senegat 
‘refemble thofe, of “France,iexcept: that they are 
larger andj;more fierce. :. Thofe of Egypt ‘are 
fmaller than the European kinds. \ In ‘the Eaft, 
Wolves are trained up for. fhew, being taught to 
dance and play tricks; and one: of ‘thofe; animals, 
when properly educated; hasfometimes. been fold 
for four.or five hundred:cfowns:3 901150 


The North American Wolves are blacker, and © 


much fmaller than thofe:of: other parts of the 
world; and in fhape approach nearer to the dog 


than thofe of theordinary kind. They are alfo — 


faid to have beén ufed by the favages for every 
purpofe towhich we apply, the dog,, before the 
Furopeans introduced the latter animal; but of 
this. we are-wery; doubtful; Certain it is:that the 


European, Wolf is avery mpxious.animal:.fearcely | 
any thing appertaining to-him; except his {kin, _ 
is ufeful; and of it furriers make a covering, which ~ 


is warm and durable, theueh-coarfe and inelegant. 


His flefh 1s de{pifed: by-all other animidis,,noother | 
creatures being known) toseats his: flefh: except | 
‘Wolves thenifelves; ‘for; when one of thefe ani- | 
mals receives a defperate wound,: the ‘reft follow ° 


him, and prefently difpatch and devour him. — 


The Wolf breathes a moft:foétid vapour from © 
his jaws, and is-in every refpect’ offenfive and dif- | 


cufting: a fayage alpect; a frightful. howl, an in- 


fupportable odour, :ierce :habits,:-ahd: a :perverte | 
difpofition, are qualities inherent im his mature; | 


qualities which render him dreaded and: detefted 
while living, and ufelefs when dead. © ne So | 
. Worr, Mextcans;, the Canis Mexicanus of . 


Linneus. .This.animak which Pennanticonfiders * 


_as-a,ditting:, fpecies, has acvery larga tieads wide 
jaws; watt téeethy and very, ftrong brifthes on ‘the | 
upper lips, reflected backwards; and, not. ‘inaptly | 
‘reprefeating the fofter {pines of the: porcupine. | 
. Lhe ears are large, ereét;. and cinereous; the’ in- | 
. termediate,fpace- is matked, with broad :tawny | 
-dpots;,the head as afa-coloured, ftriped-tranfverfely | 
with bending! ;dufky Jiness sthe néck is ofat-and! 
thick, covered with’ a loofe fkin, marked with a. 
{trong tawny ftroke; and on the bréaft, appears’ 
another of .the fame:kind. .;The body.is ath-co- 
loured, | {ported j withoblack; .and; the ‘fides, are 
firiped, from the back downwards, with the fame 
colour,’ ‘The belly, js tineteous; the tail is of the 
famg colourj, exceptin) the middle, where it fis 


| Britifh. Channel. 


tinged with tawny; and the legs and feet ate 
{triped with black and afh-colour. 

_ This animal inhabits the hotteft parts of Mex- 
ico. _[n it’s manners it agrees with the European 
Wolf; attacking cattle, and fometimes men. 

Wotr, GoLpEN. See Jackatu. 

Worr, Maring. An appellation by which 
fome writers exprefs the hyzena. 

We rr 1s alfo a name given by fome authors to 
a fpecies of infect which infefts granaries; and is 
extremely mifchievous, by eating it’s way into 
wheat, and other kinds of grain. 

WOLF FISH; the Anartrichas Lupus of 
Linneus.. This fifh appears to be wholly con- 
fined to the hyperborean feas, having never been 
| difcovered by ichthyclogifts to the fouth of the 
[tas very ravenous and fierce ; 
and, when captured, faltens on any thine’ within 
it’s.reache: Fifhermen, -who dread it’s bite, en- 


deavour, as foon as. poffible, to beat out it’s fore- 
| teeth; and then kill it, by ftriking: it on the neck, 


The Wolf Fith feeds almoft entirely on crufta- 


| ceous animals:and fhell-fth ; and thefe. jit erinds 


to pieces withiit’s téeth, which eare fo exceffively 
ftrong, as to leavé an'impreftion on iron. It has 
fuch a hideous and difguftinge appearance, that 
few..can be tempted to'eat of it’s. fleth, except the 
fifhermen; though we are told, that it is by no 
means improper food, when {ktnned and properly 
dreffed, fy (tit et J W. NAit -j 
This fith fometimes grows:to the! length of four 
feet; and, according ‘to Dr. Gronovius,. iti has 
been caught meafuring upwards of feven feet, 
The head is a little flatted on the top ; the nofeis 
obtufe ; the eyes are finall, and-placed near the ex- 
tremity of the fnout; and the iridés are pale peHow, 
The fone-teeth are ftrong and conical diverging 
a little from each other, and project far out of 
the jaws; and they are fupported in the infide bv 
a row of Jeffer teeth. The dentes:molares of the - 
under jaw are higher ion the exterior than the in- 
terior edges; and they. join to the canine teeth in 
that jaw, but in the upper.they!are feparaté from 
them. In the icentre: there are two rows of ‘flat 
{trong teeth; fixed on an oblong bafis on the 
bdnes of the palate and the nofe. The two bones 
which compofe the.under jaw are.united before 
by a loofe cartilage; and. this mechanifm adimit- 
ting of a motion from fide to fide, evidently. con- 
-tribuites to affift the fifh in breaking, gtinding, 
‘and comminuting ‘it’s \teaceous‘ and. cruttaceous 
food. ‘The body isdong, and flightly compreffed 
fideways; and the fkin is {mooth! and flippery. 
There is no lateral line.: The:peétoral.fins, which 
confift of eighteen tays, are five inches long, and 
upwards of feven broad;: the !dorfali fia eatieurds 
from) the hind, part of the head almoft to the tail ; 
ythe ‘anal fin, extends as far as the dorfal ; and the 
, tail 1s .rounded.;. The back, fides, and fins, are 
of a livid lead colour; the two firft are loncitu- 
-dinally ‘marked with. irregular, obfcure, dufky 
- lines; but thefe, im different :fithes, have various 
appearances. «i[ 2° Ai 0838 acto ‘ 
| WOLVERENE; the Urfus Lutcus of Linne- 
us; This animal, ‘called, alfo :the Glutton or 
Quickhatch, has.\a ‘black. fharp_ pointed vifage 
_and fhort round ears; almoft loft-in the hain , Fhe 
 héad, back,, and ‘belly, are: tovered with. reddith 
hair tipt with’ black; thé fides-ate of 'a yellowith 
brown’ hue.; of:-the, throat there is a white {pot ; 
on the breaft!a white crefcent si and the légs ate of 


| adeep black colour, thick, fhort, and {trone. 


This 


.'Uhis eréature refts on it’s foot as far as the jomt 

of the leg, like others of the bear kind; and the 
tailis covered with long coarfe hair, reddifh at 
the bale; and black at the extremity. 

The Wolverene is about twenty-eight inches 
long: from the nofe to the tail; and the whole 
body is cloathed with very long and thick hair, 
varying in colour according toithe feafon of the 
year. [tis a native of Hudion’s Bay and Canada; 
and, under the appellation of Glutton, is known 
in the northern parts of Europe and Afia, being 
wholly confined to the moft rigofous climates. 
li’s voracioufnefs is without bounds} but it is fo 
flow, that ic can gain it’s prey only by furprife. 
It often lurks in trees, and falls on fuch quadru- 
peds as pais below. It will faften on the fhoulders 
of ahorie, elk, or ftag, and continue eating a 
hole into the body till the miferable animal faints 
through pain. It fearches for the traps intended 
for fables and other animals, and often antici- 
pates the vifits of the hunter. 

In a wild ftate, the Wolverene is a very fierce 
animal; and a terror to both the: wolf and the 
bear. It’s fkin is highly valued in Kamtfchat- 
ka, where the women adorn their hair with the 
white paws appendant to it. In Siberia it will 
fetch about fix fhillings. The fur is likewife in 
high eftimation throughout Europe ; but that of 
the north of Europe and Afia is blacker and more 
sloffy than what is imported from America. | 
+:cWOOD-CHAT; the Lanius Minor Primus 
of Aldrovandus. A fpecies of butcher-bird, or 
fhrike, with a horn-coloured bill, The pium- 


age is whitifh at it’s bafe. Above there is a black — 
line drawn acrofs the eyes, and then downwards 
on each fide of the neck. ‘The head and the hind | 


part of the neck are of a bright bay colour; the 
‘upper part of the back is dufky ; the coverts of 
the tail are grey; the fcapulars are white ; the co- 
verts of the wings are dufky ; the quill-feathers are 
black, with a white fpot at their bafes ; the throat, 


breaft, and belly, are: of a yellowifh white hue; _ 


and the legs are: black. 


In the female, the upper part of the head, neck, | 


and body, are reddifh, tranfverfely f{triated with 


brown ; the lower parts of the body are of a dir- 
ty white hue, rayed with brown; and the tail is | 
of a reddifh brown, marked near the extremity | 


with dufky, and tipped with red. 


WOODCOCK; the Scolopax Rufticola of Lin- 
This bird is chiefly diftinguifhed by it’s | 


nzeus. 
fize, which is fimaller than the partridge ; and by 
it’s colour, which is a variegation of black, grey, 
and reddifh brown; but the black predominates 


‘on the forehead.. The quill-feathers are dufky, ' 
indented with:red marks; and ‘the belly is of a — 
pale-grey colour, variegated with traniverie {treaks 


_ of brown. The beak is three inches long, dufky 
towards the extremity,.and reddifh at the bafe; 
and the upper ‘chap is fomewhatlonger than the 
under.’ The tongue is flender, long, fharp, and 

-hard pointed; the'eyes are large, and fituated near 
the top of the head; a black line extends from 
the bill to the eyes ; the forehead 4s of a reddifh 
afh colour; and the chin‘of a pale yellow. The 
tail confifts of twelve feathers, dufky or black. 
on one:web, and marked with red on the'other ; | 
and the tips are afh-coloured above, ‘and white’ 
below. The legs and toes. are livid; -the latter 
_ being divided almoft'to their origin, and having 

only a fall web between tlie middle and interior 
toes. j 


During the fumimer feafon, Woodcocks inha- 
bit the Alps, Norway, Sweden, Polifh Prufia, 
and the countries in the north of Europe ; from) 
whence they migrate, at the approach of wintery 
into milder climates, where the ground remains 
open, and adapted to their mode iof fubfiftence, 
‘The period of their appearance and difappearance 
in Sweden exactly coincides with their retreat 
from and arrival in Great Britains. 

Worms and infects are almoft the only food of 
W oodcocks’; and thefe they fearch for, with their 
Jong bills, in foft fpongy grounds and moitt 
woods. They generally arrive in this country in 
large flocks, taking the advantage of a fog, or 
the night : however, they foon feparate ;: yet pair 
again before they return to their native haunts. 
They feed and fly by night; beginning their flighe 
in the evening, and returning in the fame manner 
to their day retreat. ROP DG Je 33109 
"_ Thefe birds leave England the latter end of 
February, or beginning of March; though they 

_ have’ fometimes been known ito continue here the 
whole year. In Cafewood, .near Tunbridge, a few 
are faid to breed annually. ‘About ‘the feafon of 
incubation, they are very tame. During the firft 
week of Oétober, a few fmall flocks are ufually 
obferved to arrive on the Suffolk coafts; but the 
greateft part do-not vifit this kingdom till the 
months of November and December, and they 
always contrive to land after fun-fet. They are 
determined in their flight by the winds, and often 
arrive feparate and difperfed. 

Before their departure, they flock towards the 
fea-coaft, and if the wind be Crecsratlchlen stele 
depart; but otherwife they lurk in the neighbour- 
ing woods, or among the ling and furze on the 
‘coafts, to wait the opportunity .of a profperous 
gale. In a fimilar manner they are known to 
quit France, Germany, and. Italy, makine-the hy- 
perborean regions their general fummer rendez- 
vous. : 

In the winter they are found as far fouth as 
Smyrna, Aleppo, and fome parts. of Barbary; 
and fome have appeared‘even in: Egypt, which 
feems to limit their fouthern’ migrations. In 
Japan they are verycommon.) > 

Our ipecies of Woodcocks is unknown in North 
America; but they havea bird about half the! ize 
of the:European Woodcock, in colours and con- 
formation almoft exactly the fame,. except that 
it wants the-bars on the breaft and belly. | 

Woodcocks are averfe to high flights, becaufe 
their dire vifion is imperfe& ; and to this im- 
perfection it is owing that they are fo eafily taken 
in nets f{pread in their places of retreat: a very 

rofitable, ‘as well‘as amufing employment. 

WOODCOCK-SHEEL. An Englith appet- 
lation fora fhell of the purpura kind, to which the 
French: give the name of becaffe! There are 
two fpecies, one prickly, and the other {mooth. 

The prickly Woodcock is an extremely beau- 
tiful andelegant fhell. It is of a yellowith colour; 
it’s beak is furnifhed with four'rows of Jarge and 

very long {pines ; and between thefe rows-there 
are others much fmaller and fhorter. ‘The body 
of the fhell is furrowed, and very deep, adorned 
with a number of tranfverfe circular lines ; and 
both this and the clavicle are befet with feveral 
rows of long fpines.. ; 

The {mooth Woodcock is alfo very beautiful, 
but much lefs than the fornier; and of a yéllowifh 
colour, radiated with black and grey lines. It is 

all 


, 


Woo 
all over deeply fulcated ; the clavicle is elevated; 
and the beak is extremely long, and hollowed 
into a fort of tube. 

WOOD-LARK. See Lark. 

WOOD MITE. A little animal, called alfo 
the Wood Loufe, frequently found among rotten 
wood. It has often been the fubject of micréfco- 
pical obfervations; and is probably the Pediculus 
Pulfatorius, defcribed by Derham, as conttituting 
one of the death-watches. 

WOODPECKER. The Englifh appella- 
tion for a bird of the picus kind, of which there 
are numerous varieties. Thefe form large colo- 
nies in almoft every. part of the world; and the 
wifdom of Providence in the admirable contriv- 
ance of the fitnefs of the parts of animals to their 
re{fpective natures, cannot be better iluftrated 
than from this tribe. ! 

Woodpeckers fubfift entirely on infects; and 
their principal a¢tion is that of climbing up and 
‘down the trunks or boughs of trees. For the pur- 
pofe of procuring their food, they.are provided 
with a long flender tongue, armed witha fharp 
bony point, barbed on each fide, which, affifted 
by acurious apparatus of mufcles, they can exert 
at pleafure, darting it to a great length into the 
clefts of the bark, transfixing and extracting the 

concealed infects. Such is the inftrument with 
which this bird is provided, and fuch the pur- 
pofe to which it is applied. 

When a Woodpecker difcovers a hollow rotten 
tree, where worms, ants eggs, or infects, may be 
expected, it inftantly prepares for it’s operations. 
Refting by it’s ftrong claws, and leaning on the 
thick feathers of it’s tail, it bores with it’s fharp 
{trong beak, till it difclofes the whole internal ha- 
bitation. Then, either as an expreffion of joy, 
or with an intent to alarm_the infect colony, it 
fends forth aloud cry, which creates terror and 
confufion among the whole tribe, and puts them 
immediately in motion; while the bird luxu- 
rioufly feafts on them at it’s leifure, darting it’s 
tongue with unerring certainty, and devouring 
the whole brood, according as appetite prompts. 

The depredations of the Woodpecker, how- 
ever, are not confined folely to trees; but-it 
fometimes defcends to the ground, in order to try 
it’s fortune at an ant-hill; where itis lefs fecure 
of prey, though the numbers are much greater. 
The infects, in this cafe, ufually lie too deep for 
the birds to reach them; but they fupply by ftra- 
tagem the defect of their power. The bird pecks 
at their hills, in order to call them abroad; and 

thrufting out it’s longred tongue, which refembles 

their ufual prey, the ants come in crowds to fettle 
on it; when the bird watching a favourable op- 
portunity, fuddenly withdraws it’s tongue, and 
devours the devourers. pit 

The Woodpecker forms a cavity in fome tree, 
in which it builds a neft. This is performed with 
it’s bill, though fome have erroneoufly affirmed, 
that this bird ufes it’s tongue as a piercer to bore 
with. Ir generally felects fuch trees as are de- 
cayed, or foft and fpongy; in which it makes a 
round hole with vaft perfeverance and-exaétnefs. 
When the neft 1s compleated, the Woodpecker 
immediately lays it’s eggs, generally five or fix in 
number, which are oblong, and of a femi-tran{pa- 
rent white colour, It employs neither feathers, 
firaw, or any other lining; but trufts entirely to 
the heat of it’s own body. 

The old hole is frequently pofleffed by the 
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jay, the ftarling, or thé bat, which are lefs ex- 
pert borers, and lefs delicate in their choice of a 
neft. 

However, the Woodpeckers of Guinea and 
Brazil fufpend their nefts from the extremity of 
the branches of trees. In peopled countries, in- 
deed, the feathered tribe exert all their addrefs 
to conceal their nefts from the human race; but, 
in climates where man is feldom feen, he cannot 
poffibly be dreaded. In thefe remote and folitary 
forefts, where the monkey and the fnake are the 
principal enemies of the kind, the Woodpeckers 
are only folicitous to protect their eggs and them- 
felves from the encroachments of thefe hideous 
invaders. For this purpofe, they feleét the ex- 
treme branches of fome tall tree, fuch as the ba- 
nana or the plantane: there they fufpend their nefts 
in great abundance; forming them of a fibrous 
fubftance refembling hair, which being conglu- 
tinated. by a vifcous juice, either natural to the 
birds or found in the foreft, eafily affumes any 
fhape. On one fide there is a hole left for en- 
trance; and there they lay their eggs and rear 
their young in fecurity. 

WoopPEcKER, GREEN; the Picus Viridis of 
Linneus. This fpecies is about thirteen inches 
long; the expanfion of the wings is twenty-one; 
and the weight nearly fix ounces and a half. “The 
bill, which is dufky, triangular, and nearly two 
inches long, is exceedingly ftrong and hard, and 
fomewhat cuneiform at the extremity: Derham 
obferves, that a neat ridge runs along the top, as 
if defigned for ftrength and beauty. The eyes are 
furrounded with black; beneath which is a crim- 
fon mark in the males, which is wanting in the 
females. The back, neck, and leffer coverts of 
the wings, are green; and the rump is of a pale 
yellow hue. The greater quill-feathers are duf- 
ky, {potted with white on each fide. The tail 
confifts of ten ftiff feathers, the extremities of 
which are generally broken, as the bird refts on 
them in climbing; their tips are black; and the 
remainder is alternately barred with dufky and 
deep green. ‘The whole of the under part of the 
body is of a very pale green colour; and the 
thighs are marked with dufky lines. The legs, 
which are pale green, are fhort and ftrong ; the 
thighs are very mufcular; and two of the toes 
point backwards, and two forwards. 

This bird is alfo called the Rain-fowl, becaufe 
it is fuppofed to prediét rain when it makes a 
louder noife than ufual. 

WooppEcKER, SPOTTED, Great; the Picus 
Major of Linnzus. This bird is about nine 
inches long, and fixteen wide; and the weight is 
little more than two ounces. The bill is of a 
black horn-colour, and the forehead a pale buff. 
The crown of the head is a gloffy black; and the 
hind part is marked with a rich deep crimfon fpot. 
The cheeks are white, bounded beneath by a black 
line, pafling from the angle of the mouth, and 
furrounding the hind part of the head. The neck 
is encircled with black; andthe throat and breaft 
are of a yellowith white colour. The back, rump, 
coverts of the tail, and leffer coverts of the wings, 
are black; the quill-feathers are alfo black, each 
web being elegantly marked with round white 
fpots; the four middle feathers of the tail are 
black; the next: are tipt with dirty yellow; the 
bottoms of the two extreme ones are black; and 
the legs are of a leaden colour. 

The feynale is diftinguifhed from the male by 

ge her 
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her wanting the beautiful crimfon {pot on her 
head.» : 33 ; 

Wooppecker, SpoTTen, Lzsszr; the Picus 
Minorof Linneus. This refembles the Great 
Spotted Woodpecker in colour and fhape; but 
is confiderably fmaller, {carcely weighing one 
ounce. It’s length, from the tip of the bill to the 
extremity of the tail, is only fix inches; and the 
expanfion of the wings is'eleven. The forehead 
is of.a dirty white hue; the crown of the head (in 
the male only) is of a beautiful crimfon; the 
cheeks and fides of the neck are white; and the 
hind part of the head and neck, together with 
the coverts of the wings, are black. The back 
is barred with black and white; the breaft and 
belly are of a dirty white hue; and the vent-fea- 
thers are a bright crimfon. ‘The crown of the 
head (in the female) is white; and the feet are 
lead-coloured. nae) 

This f{pecies has all the characters and habits of 
the larger kind, but is lefs common. 


; é ' 
Pennant mentions a middle Woodpecker, the 


Picus Medius of Linnzeus; but it differs fo little 
from the Great Spotted Woodpecker, that lie is 
doubtful whether it ought to be confidered as 2 
diftinct fpecies, or only as a variety. We are in- 
clined to embrace the latter opinion. 
WoopprckER, THREE-TOoED; the Picus Try- 
dactylus of Linneus. ‘This fpecies, which is a 
native of Hudfon’s Bay, and fome of the northern 


countries of Europe, is about five inches and a- 


half long, and eleven inches broad. The body 
is black, with a white ftreak beginning at the 
root of the bill, and extending on each fide to the 
nape of the neck, where it joins, and afterwards 
runs down the neck, and along the back, as far 
as the tail. The breaft and the lower belly are 


white and black; and the wing-feathers are black - 


above, marked with a few rows of {mall white 
fpots, and afh-coloured below. The tail is fhort, 
ftrong, and black, except the extreme feathers, 
which are marked with white at their tips. The 
top of the head-is of a faffron colour; and 
the bill is angular, but terminates in a round 
point. -On each foot are three toes, two before, 
and one behind; a peculiarity in which it differs 
from all other Woodpeckers. 
Woopprecker, Jamaica. ‘The bill of this 
fpecies is ftraight, fharp-pointed, and black ; and 
about one inch and ahalf long. The fore part of 
the head, all‘round the-bafe of the bill, and be- 
yond the eyes, are of a yellowifh white colour; 
but the hinder part of the head and neck is of a 
bright ‘fearlet. The throat and breaft are of a 
dirty olive, which gradually becomes reddifh on 
the belly, with tranfverfe dufky lines on it’s lower 
part, andon the thighs. The coverts under the 
tail are marked with dufky and whitifh broken 
tranfverfe lines; and the back, the upper fide of 
the wings, the rump, and the tail, are black, with 
narrow, tranfverfe, light brown lines on the back, 
which affume a lighter colour on the wings, and 
become broader and whiter on therump. The 
two extreme feathers of the tail have white fpots 
on the outer webs. Thelegs and feet are ftrong, 
and exaétly refemble thofe of the kind. 
--WooppeckER, SPOTTED, Inp1an. ‘This fpe- 
cies has a long, ftraight, blackifh bill, ridged on 
the upper part; the crown of the head, from the 
bill backwards, and beyond the eyes, is black, 
fpeckled with white; but the hinder part of the 
head is covered with long fcarlet feathers tending 


' hue. 
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backwards, in form of a creft. The fides of the 


head pelow the eyes are white; and the throat, » 
from the bill to the middle of the breaft, is irre- 
gularly variegated with large black and white 
fpots. The hinder part of the neck is black; 
and on each fide runs a white line down to the 
wings. ‘The beginning of the back is yellow; but 
the lower part and the rump are of a dull green 
The belly, thighs, and coverts beneath the 
tail, are white, fprinkled with femilunar fpots. . 
Some of the exterior primaries are black, barred 


_ with white; the remainder, and the coverts of the 


wings, are of a dull green colour; and the lefler 
coverts. are a dark brown, with diftin& white 
fpots. The tail is blackifh, with a cat of dull 
green; the feathers that compofe it are ftiff and 
pointed; and the legs and claws are dufky. 

_ This bird is a native of Bengal; in the Eaft 
Indies. ‘ 

Ornithologifts mention feveral other fpecies of 
Woodpeckers; fuch as the green grey-headed, 
the red-cheeked, the yellow, the. great black, the 
great of Catefby, and the hanging: but all thefe 
exaétly correfpond in their manners and confor- 
mation; and, where the difference confifts only 
in the colour of a few feathers, it is beneath the 
attention of the general naturalift to remark every 
variation. 

WOOD-PIGEON. See Rinc-pove. 

WOOD-PUCERONS. An appellation by 
which Reaumur exprefies a fmell fpecies of in- 
fect of the puceron kind, of a greyifh colour, and 
diftinguifhed by two hollow horns on the pofte- 
rior part of it’s body. Thef infects: make their 
way into the fubftance of trées, particularly elms, 
where they are fometimes found in great numbers 
after the trees are cut down. ae 

WOOD-SPITE. A provincial - appellation 
for the common green woodpecker. 

WOOFE. <A name by which fome authors 
denote the fea-wolf, or lupus marinus. 

WORMS. The fixth clafs of animals in the 
Linnean diftribution of nature; including’ five 
orders, the inteftina,. mollufca, teftacea, litho- 
phyta, and zoophyta; which are again fubdivided 
into eighty genera, and eleven hundred and fixty-~ 
fix fpecies. 

Animals of this clafs are diftinguifhed by hav+ 
ing the heart with one ventricle, and no auricle; 
and a cold, colourlefs fanies : they are particularly 
difcriminated from infeéts by being tentaculated, 
whereas the latter are antennated. 

A defeription of the common Earth-worm, 
or Lumbricus, a genus of the order of inteftina, 
will give a general idea of the whole. 

Phis creature has a {piral mufcle, running round 
the whole body from the head to the tail, by 
means of which it performs it’s progreflive mo- 
tion, alternately contracting and extending itfelf, 
and keeping the ground it has gained by ‘the 
flime of the fore part of it’s body. 

Defigned by nature for a life of obfcurity, ir 
{eems wifely adapted for it’s fituation. It’s body 
is armed with fmall, ftiff, fharp prickles, which it 
occafionally ereéts or depreffes; under the fkin is 
a flimy juice, which it ejects, according to it’s ne- 
ceffities, through certain perforations between the 
rings of the mufcles, which affifting to lubricate 
it’s body, facilitates it’s paflage into the earth.. — 
Like infects in general, it has breathing holes 
along the back, adjoining each ring; but ‘it is 
deftitute of bones, eyes, ears, and properly of © 

* feet ; 
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feet; but it is furnifhed with a mouth, and an 
alimentary canal, running along to the very ex- 
-ytremity of the tail, However, in fomée Worms, 


particularly fuch as are found in the bodies of ' 


animals, this canal opens towards the middle of 
the belly, at fome diftance from the tail. 

The inteftines of the Earth-worm are always 
_ found replete with a very fine earth, which feems 
‘to be the only nourifhment it is capable of re- 
ceiving. 

No ‘part refembling a brain has ever been dif- 
covered in this animal ; but near the head is 
placed the heart, mnie is feen to beat with a 
very diftin& motion; and round it he the fper-* 
‘matic veflels, forming a number of little globules, 
containing a milky fluid: thefe have an opening 
into the belly, not far from ‘the head; and are 


often found replete with eges, which being laid | 


in. the earth, are hatched, in twelve or fourteen 
‘days, by the genial warmth of their fituation. 
Like fnails, all thefe animals unite in them- 


felves both fexes at once, impregnating and being 


irapregnated in their turn., 
During winter, Worms bury themfelves ‘deeper 


in the earth; and appear in fome meafure to'par- | 


ticipate of the native torpidity ofthe infect tribe: 
but in fpring they revive with the reft of nature, 


and purtue the univerfal purpefe of propagating 


their kind. sae 
The moft extraordinary circumftance attending 
Worms is, that they continue to live in feparate 
parts; and that one animal, by the means’ of 
cutting, is divided into as many exiftences as 
fancy may propofe. Each fection gradually ac- 
quires what is wanting to complete the infec ; 
and in a few months the minute parts lof ‘the 
original creature attain the full fize and propor- 
tion, together with all the powers and appetites 
of the kind. Thus one of the moft eis 
of lives is the moft difficult to deftroy ; and, 
‘proportion to the dangers to which the age is 


expofed, Providence feems to have allotted it ‘qua- 


lities for it’s prefervation. — 


Worms are very prejudicial to corn-fields, eat-_ 


ine up the roots of the plant, and occafioning the 
failure of a confiderable part of the crop. 


One of the moft efficacious things in nature for’ 
their deftruction, is fea-falt: they are likewife ex-_ 
tirpated by foot, or by a mixture of chalk and 


lime; but thefe methods are not wholly ‘to’ be 
relied on. a 
If they become very troublefome and mifchie- 
vous in gardens, the refufe brine of falted meat, . 
or fome walnut-leaves fteeped in a ciftern of water 
for about a fortnight, will help to deftroy them ; 
or a decoction of wood-afhes, fprinkled ‘on the 
eround, will anfwer the fame purpofe. 
WORMS; Lumbrici, or Vermes. In amedi- 
cal fenfe, a difeafe originating from fome of thefe, 
reptiles being generated in the body, from which 
the moft alarming fymptoms fometimes proceed, 
Vallifnieri has. proved, that Worms in the ht- 
man bowels are not produced from the eges of 
reptiles f{wallowed down with our food or drink, 
but that they actually propagate their kind within 
us. However, though this may be the cafe with 
refpect to their propagation, it feems moft pro-' 
bable that the parents were originally conveyed 
into the ‘inteftines by the common vehicles of 
aliments; and that particular forts of food acting. 
in conjunction with conftitutional predifpofitions, 
may confiderably encreafé or leffen the danger. 
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There are three fpecies of Worms moft ufually 
found in the human body: the teretes,.or round 
and thick, commonly bred in the fimall guts, and 
fometimes jin the ‘ftomach ; ‘the latus, or flat, 
called alfo the teenia, generally bred either in''the 
{mall inteftines or in the ftomach; and the afca- 
rides, or round and {mall Worms, cenerally found 
in the rectum. 

But though the inteftines'are the ordinary refi+ 
dence of Worms, there is fcarcely any part of the 
human body which they do not occafionally in- 
feft: for, befides the vermes ‘inteftales already 
enumerated, we fometimefs hear of the dentales, 
gingivales, pulmonarii, cardiaci, fanguinearii, 
cutanel, umbilicales, hepatic, falivales, &c. 

So numerous indeed are the varieties of Worms 
which infeft different parts of the body, that it is 
almoft impofible to particularize them all: and, 
as for the modes of cure which phyficians have 
prefcribed, they more properly belong to medi- 
cine than natural hiftory; for which “reafon we 
fhal] leave them to thé proper profefiors. 

WORM ASCARIS. A génus'of the’ order 
of inteftina, and clafs of vermes, in the Linnzan 
fyttem; the diftineuithing characters of which 
are, that the body is found and filiform, and 
attenuated towards both extremities. There are 
two fpecies, 

WORM BUTTERFLY. An appellation 
fometimes given to the butterfly when in the 
aurelia ‘and “caterpillar ftate. See Avureira and 


CATERPILLAR. 


WORM, CANKER. The common Enelith 
name for the {carabzeus ot beetle: See BEETLe 
and ScaRaBAUS. 

WORM; COCHINEAL. ‘An Appellation by 
which fome ‘authors exprefs that valuable infect 
the cochineal fly. See CocHInEat. ; 

WORM, EARTH. sane osebe and Bake: 
Worm. 

WORM, FLY. The worm or maggot pro- 
duced ° fin the ego of a fly deftined to be tranf. 
formed into the fame fhape with it’s parent, and’ 
correfponding with flies in the fame manner as s the 
caterpillar does with butterflies. 

Fly-worms differ very effentially from each 
other in form and figure, and therefore may be 
arranged into feveral claffes. 

The moft obvious afd ‘remarkable differences. 
between the claffes of thefe créatures are fuch as - 
arife from the conformation and fhape of their 
heads. Many of them have heads which are with 
difficulty diftinguifhed as fuch; and many of 
them have variable heads, which alter in length, 
breadth, thicknefsjand on at the pleafure oF 
the infect, There are alfo others whofe heads are 
hard, and retain the fame uniform and regular 
fhape. 

The firft general artaneéement of chefe Werth 
may be into thofe which Have Variable, and fuch 
as have invariable heads. 

The fubordinate diftihaidny may be deduced 
from the number, difpofition, ftru@turey and form 
of the other parts? ‘Some Worths’of this kind are 
without legs; thofe of others are membranous, or 
{caly ; and others have them both membranous. 


-and fealy. ,»Some Worms .poffefs the power of 


changing the figure of their bodies-at pleafute ; 
the bodies of others are rigid, and incapable of 
any alteration.’ Others, again, have a thinmem- 
branous coat; while others have a firm and fealy, 
or cruftaceoad ‘covering. And farther, confider- 
able 
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able difcriminations may be remarked with regard 


to the pofition, number, and figure, of their or- 


gans of refpiration. 


~ Among Fly-worms with variable heads, the _ 


_ difpofition of the ftigmata, at which the trachez 
terminate, will afford feveral diftinctions of ge- 
nera. For inftance; the Woim of the common 
flefh-fly has fix apertures in it’s ftigmata, three in 
each; but the Worms of mahy other flies have 
only one fmall eminence in each: others have 
them cylindric and hollow, and projecting like 
horns, of which fome have two, three, or more, 
differently fituated and arranged. 

The number and figure of the tentacula or 
hooks, which fupply the place of teeth, may alfo 
afford fubjects of diftinction. The Worm of the 
common flefh-fly has two hooks, with a dart be- 
tween them; others have hooks without any 
dart; fome have only one hook; and others are 
totally deftitute of this diftinétion. ‘The figure 
of the body, and the differences of fize and colour, 
may furnifh farther difcriminations with regard 
to the genera of the firft clafs. 

Worms of the fecond clafs, with variable heads, 
but which have the addition of legs, like thofe of 
the caterpillar clafs, have often a fort of hooks 
faftened to them: they have alfo a long flefhy 
tail, capable of contraction or extenfion, and 
hence they have been called Rat-tailed Worms. In 
this divifien, the tail is the principal organ of re- 
fpiration; it’s end being always open, and fup- 
plying the office of the ftigmata in other genera. 

The third clafs of Fly-worms is compofed of 
fuch as have invariable heads, and are deftitute of 
any thing analogous to the organization of move- 
able jaws. Thefe form a very numerous family 
both in the terreftrial and aquatic kingdom; and 
all of them produce two-winged flies. 

Under this clafs Reaumur enumerates and de- 
fcribes eight genera. 

This ingenious naturalift alfo mentions Worms 
of another clafs, ufually producing four-winged 
flies, having heads of an invariable figure, and 
two teeth or moveable jaws near the aperture of 
the mouth, with the ftigmata placed on the fides 
of their bodies. The flies produced from thefe 
are bees, wafps, ichneumons, and gall-flies. 

There is another clafs of the hexapode, or fix- 
legged Worms, without any mouth, but having 
two openings at the top of their antennz, through 
which their aliments may pafs. The formica leo 
and the puceron-eaters belong to this clafs. 

Various other diftinctions have been mentioned 
by curious inveftigators of the infect tribe; but 
thofe being the principal, may be fufficient for us 
to enumerate. 

WORM-GOURD. A fpccies of taenia or 
tape-worm, the body of which is of an oblong 
form, flat on the belly, and rounded on the back. 
The fkin is foft; and the mouth is large, horizon- 
tal, andemarginated in the middle. It refembles 
the common gourd in figure; and hence it has 
received the appellation of Vermis Cucurbitinus, 
or the Gourd-worm. It is frequently found in 
the inteftines of animals. 

WORM, GOLDEN. A name by which 
fome naturalifts exprefs the aphrodita. See 
APHRODITA. Theat a 

WORM, GALLY.: See Gatty-Worm. 

WORM, GLOW. See Grow-Worm. 

WORM, HORSE. See Horst-Worm. 

WORM, SILK. See Sirx-Worm, 
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WORMS, SEA. Animals of this kind are in- 


_ cluded in a fort of cafes or pipes; and may bedi- 


vided into two claffes, according to the nature of 
thofe cafes; In the one clafs thefé are only com- 
poled of grains of fand, fragments of fhells, and 
fimilar fubftances, fattened together by a vilcous 
humour ; in the other, they confift of a real fhelly 
matter, i 

WORMS, AQUATIC. Infeé&s of this kind 
are extremely numerous, and compofe many dif- 
ferent genera. Some of thofe transform them- 
felves into flies, without any vifible change in 
their exterior form, by a very fingular procefs; 
and others are capable of reprodu@tion, in the 
manner of the polype, after being divided into any 
indefinite number of parts. 

WORMWOOD-FLY. An appellation by 
which naturalifts have expreffed a fmall black fly, 
commonly found on the leaves and ftalks of the 
plant from which it receives it’s name, during 
the months of June and July. wd. 

WORRALL.. An animal of the lizard kind, 
about four feet long, and eight inches broad; 
with a forked tongue, but no teeth. 

It is a native of Egypt, principally frequenting 
the grottos and caverns in the mountains on the 
weft of the Nile, where it fleeps during the wia- 
ter, and makes it’s apperance only in the hotteft 
months. ‘ 

This creature is perfeCly harmlefs and gentle, 
feeding only on large flies and the {imaller fpecies 
of it’s own genus. Mufic has been faid to have 
a moft powerful effeét on it; but experience has 
proved this to be an ill-grounded affertion. 

(WRASSE. A marine fifh, to which different 
ichthyologifts have given the appellations of tur- 
dus yulgaris, tinca marina or fea-tench, and fome- 
times the old-wife. There are feveral {pecies. 

Wrassz, ANCIENT, or Common ; the Labrus 
Tinca of Linnzus. This fith bears fome refem- 
blance to the carp in figure, and-is covered with 
large {cales. It grows to the weight of four or - 
five pounds. It’s colour is very variable, red, 
yellow, and brown, being frequently intermixed 
in the feales; and there are five or fix longitudi- 
nal lines, alternately of a pale yellow, an olive 
colour, anda dutky red. The nofe is long, and 
incurvated upwards; and the lips are thick and 
flefhy, extending over the jaws. The mouth is 


fmall; the teeth are difpofed in two rows,’ the 


firftt conic, and the fecond very minute; byt 
neither very fharp. In the throat, juft before 
the gullet, there are three bones, two above ef 
an oblong form, and one below of a triangular 
fhape, with the furface of each rifing into roundifh 
protuberances; and thefe are of fingular ufe to 
the fifh in comminuting it’s fhelly food before 
it arrives at the ftomach. ‘The dorfal fin confifts 
of fixteen fharp and fpiny rays; and nine foft 
ones, longer than the others. . The pectoral fins, 
which are large and round, are compofed of fif- 
teen rays; the ventral. fins confifticf fix, the firft 
fharp,and ftrong; and the anal of three fharp 
{pines, and nine flexile. The tail is rounded at 
the .extremity, and formed, of fourteen . fort 
branching rays. ‘The membranes of the fins and 
tail are variegated with red and blue fpots; and 
the anterior rays of the back fin are prickly. 
The Wrafle abounds on the Englifh ihores, 

It is eaten by the poor in Cornwall and Wales, 
but is not confidered as .a delicate fifh, It. is 
found in deep tater, adjacent to rocks; and will 

take 


take a bait, though it’s native food be fhell-fith, 
and. the fmaller cruftaceous animals. 

Wrasse, BimacuLaTeD; the Labrus Bimacu- 
lata of Linneus. This fpecies has a pretty deep 
body, of a light colour, marked in, the middle on 
each fide with a round brown fpot, and another 
on the upper part of the bafe of the tail. The 
Jateral line is incurvated ; the branchioftege rays 
are fix; the firft fifteen rays of the dorfal fin are 
fpiny, the other eleven foft, and lengthened by 
a fkinny appendage; the pectoral fins confift of 
fifteen rays; the ventral of fix, the firft f{piny, 
the fecond and third terminating in a flender 
briftle. The anal fin is pointed, the four firtt 
rays being fhort and fpiny, the reft long and 
foft. 

This fith is a native of the Mediterranean, and 
is alfo found fometimes in the Britifh feas. 

Wrasse, Battan. This variety (for it does 
not appear to conftitute a diftinc: fpecies) is an- 
nually caught in great abundance off Scarbo- 
rough, where it is frequently found to weigh five 
pounds, 

In thape, it refemb'es the common Wraffe; ex- 
cept that between the dorfal fin and the tail there 
is a confiderable depreffion, above the nofe a deep 
fulcus, and on the fartheft cover of the gills a 
depreffion radiated from the centre. he bran- 
chioftegous rays are four; the dorfal fin has thir- 
ty-one rays, twenty fpiny, the reft foft ; the pec- 
toral fins confift of fourteen rays; the ventral of 
fix; and the anal of twelve. 

The tai! is rounded at the extremity; and at 
the bottom, for about a third part of the way, 
between each ray, there is a feries of fcales. The 
ufual colour is yellow, fpotted with orange. 

Wrasse, TrimMacutatTep. This  fpecies, 
which is found on the coaft of Anglefea, mea- 
fures about eight inches. It is of an oblong 
form: the nofe is long; the teeth are flender; and 
the eyes are large. The branchioftegous rays are 
five in number. The dorfal fin 1s compofed of 
feventeen fpiny rays, and thirteen foft ones; and 
beyond each extends along nerve. The pectoral 
fins are round, and confift of fifteen branched 
rays; the ventral of fix rays, the firft fpiny; and 
the anal of twelve, the three firft fhort, very 
ftrong and fpiny, the others foft and branched. 
The rail is rounded; the lateral line is ftraight at 
the beginning of. the back, but becomes’ in- 
curvated towards the tail. The body is covered 
with large red feales; and the covers of the gills 
with fmall ones. On each fide of the lower part 
of the dorfal fin are two large {pots ; and there is 
a third between the fin and the tail. 

Wrasse, Stripep. This fpecies was firft dif- 
covered by Pennant on the coaft of Angiefea. It’s 
form is oblong, and it meafures nearly ten inches. 
The lips are large, double, and reverted. Inthe 
number of rays in the dorfal, ventral, and pec- 
toral fins, it refembles the Trimaculated Wraffe ; 
but the anal fin has fifteen rays, the three firft 
flrong and fpiny. The tail is nearly even at the 
extremity. The covers of the gills are cinereous, 
{triped with a beautiful yellow; the fides are 
marked with four parallel lines of greenith olive, 
and the fame number of an elegant blue. The 
back and belly are red, the laft being much paler 
than the former. Along the beginning of the 

dorfal fin there is a broad bed of rich blue; the 
~ middle part is white ; the reft red. A dark olive 
fpot appears at the bafe of the pectoral fins; the 
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extremities of thé anal and ventral fins ate of a 
bright blue colour; the upper half of the tail is 
of the fame hue; and the lower part of it’s rays 
is yellow. . 

Wrassk, Giezous. To Pennant we are in- 
debted for the defcription of this fpecies, which 
was caught off Anglefea. It’s length is about 
eight inches; it’s figure is deep and elevated, the 
back being vaftly arched, and very fharp. From 
the rife of the head to the nofe there is a fteep de- 
clivity ; above each eye there is adufky femilunar 
fpot; the neareft cover of the gills is beautifully 
ferrated ; the firft fixteen rays of the dorfal fin are 
{trong and fpiny, the reft foft and branched; the 
pectoral fins confit of thirteen rays; the ventrat 
of fix; and the anal of fourteen, of which the 
three firft are ftronely aculeated. The tail is 
large, rounded at the extremity, and furnifhed 
with branched rays, their extremities extending 
beyond the webs. The lateral line is incurvated 
towards the tail; the gills and body are covered 
with large fcales; and the colours are an agree- 
able intermixture of green, orange, red, and blues 

WREATH. An appellation by which fome 
conchologifts exprefs the turbo. See Turso. 

WREN. A well-known bird, of which there 
are feveral fpecies. 

Wren, Common; the Motacilla Troglodytes 
of Linnzus. This fpecies weighs about three 
drams; and is four inches and a half long from 
the tip of the bill to the extremity of the tail. The 
head and upper part of the body are of a deep 
reddifh brown colour; and above each eye there 
isa ftroke of white. The back, the coverts of the 
wings, and the tail, are marked with flender tranf- 
verfe lines of black; and the quill-feathers with 
bars of black and red. The throat is of a yel- 
lowifh white hue; the belly and fides are croffed 
with dufky and pale reddifh brown lines; and the 
tail is interfected with dufky bars. 

The Wren may be placed among the fineft of 
our Englifh finging-birds. It continues it’s me- 
lody throughout the winter, except in extremely 
fevere frofts ; and both it’s voice and manners are 
full of vivacity. The female builds a curious 
neft, of an oval fhape, very deep, with a {mall 
aperture in the middle for ingrefs and egrefs: the 
external part confifts chiefly of mofs; and the in- 
ternal of hair and feathers. It lays from ten to 
eighteen eggs, of a white colour, fprinkled all 
over with pale reddifh fpots. Ray obferves, that 
it is one of thofe daily miracles which efcape our. 
obfervation, that a Wren fhould produce fo many 
young, and regularly feed each of them in total 
darknefs. 

The Wren breeds twice a year; firft about the 
end of April, and a fecond time about the middle 
of June. The young may beeafily reared. For 
this purpofe they fhould be taken out of the neft 
at about fourteen days old, and fed with the hearts 
of animals well minced, and mixed with eggs. 
When they are able to peck this meat for them- 
felves, they may be put into cages: neverthele(s, 
they fhould be ferved for fome days longer, left 
they fhould negleé& themfelves, and thus die of 
hunger. When grown up, they may be fed with 
pafte, without any flefh. They will fpeedily take 
to their own natural wild notes; but they may 
be taught any other with a moderate fhare of 
trouble and attention. 

The Wren ufually creeps about hedges and 
holes, making but fhort flights; and, if it be 
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driven from the hedges, it may be eafily tired 
and run down. 

Wren, WitLow, or YELLow; the Motacilla 
Trochilus of Linnzus. The weight of this bird 
is about twodrams. ‘The upper part of the body 
is of a dufky green colour ; and the wings and 
tail are brown, edged with yellowifh green. . A 
yellowifh ftroke paites over cacheye. ‘The breait, 
belly, and thighs, vary in their colour in different 
birds: in fome, they are of a bright yellow; and, 
in others, almoft white. 

This f{pecies builds in hollows in the fides of 
ditches, forming an oval neft, with a large hole 
' at the top for an entrance; the outfide confifting 
of mofs and hay, and the infide being lined {| with 
foft down. It ufually lays feven eges, which are 
white, marked with ruft-coloured fpots. It’s 
note is low and plaintive. It frequents large 
moift woods, and fuch places as abound with 
willows; from which circumftance it is not un- 
frequently called the Willow-wren. 

Wren, Gorpen-Crestep; the Motacilla 
Regulus of Linnzus. This is the fmalleft of all 


Britifh birds, weighing no more than twenty-fix. 


grains. It is about three inches and a half in 
length; and the expanfion of the wings is five - 
inches. It is eafily diftinguifhed from other 


birds, not only by it’s fize, but-alfo by the beau- 
tiful fcarlet mark on it’s head, bounded on each 
fide by a fine yellow line. The bill is dufky; 
the feathers of the forehead are green; and anar- 
row white line extends from the bill to the eyes. 
The hind part of the neck and back are of a dull 
green colour; the coverts of the wings are dufky, 
edged with green, and tipt with white; the quill- 
feathers and the tail are dufky, edged with pale 
green; the throat and belly are white, tinged with 
green; the legs are of a dull yellow hue, and 
the claws are extremely long in proportion to the 
fize. 

This bird frequents woods, and is ufually feen 
perched on oak-trees. It’s note does not mate- 
rially differ from that of the common Wren. 
Tt continues in this ifland the whole year; and, 
though a weak and minute creature, feems 
capable of fupporting the rigour of our feveretft 
winters. 

Wren, Rusy-Crownep; the Motacilla Ca- 
lendula of Linnzus. This is a native of North 
America, particularly of the province of Pennfyl- 
vania. The bill is black; the head, the back part 
of the neck, and the rump, are of a darkifh olive 
green colour, but deeper on the head, and lighter 
on the rump; a {pot of the moft beautiful red 
adorns the crown of the head; and the breaft and 
belly are of a lightifh yellow or cream colour. 
The coverts of the wings are olive-coloured, with 
whitifh tips, forming two lines acrofs each wing ; 
the three quills-next the back are dufky, edged 
with cream-colour; and the remainder of the 
quills are alfo dufky, with narrow greenifhgedges. 
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The tailis black or dufky, edged with yellow 
green, but afh-coloured beneath ; and the legs, 
feer, and claws, are dufky. 

Wren, Cariseze, This is a native of the 
Weit Indies ; where, on account of it’s melodi- 
ous note, it has received the appellation of the 
nightingale. It is larger than the common 
Wren; and is the more remarkable for pofleffing 
a fine voice in a country where birds are not much 
celebrated for that excellence. © 

WRINGLE-TAIL. An appellation by which 
fome authors exprefs the curvicauda; a fpecies of 
bee-fly very much refembling the bee in fhape, 
but having only two wings. 

This inieét is very troublefome to horfes, by 
laying it’s eggs in their hides. It is alfo called 
the whame and barrel-fly. 

WRY-NECK. A bird of the pie kind, to 
which fome naturalifts give the name of Torquilla. 
It forms a diftinét genus in the Linnzan tyitem, 
under the denomination of Jynx: the characters ef 
which are; the bill is flender, round, and point- 
ed; the noftrils are concave and naked, the tongue 
is very long, flender, cylindric, and terminated by 
a hard point; and the feet are formed for climbing. 
There 1s only one fpecies. 

This bird, which Linnzeus diftinguifhes by the 
appellation of the jynx, has it’s colours peneiiled 
in the moft elegant manner, though it’s plumage 
is marked with the plaineft kinds. A lift of black 
and ferruginous ftrokes divides the top of the 
head from the back; the fides of the head and 
neck are ath-coloured, beautifully traverfed with 
fine lines of black and reddifh brown; the quill- 
feathers are dufky, but the webs are marked with 
ruft-coloured fpots. The chin and breaft are of a 
light yellowifh brown hue, adorned with fharp- 
pointed bars of black ; the tail is compofed of ten 
feathers, broad, and feeble at their extremities, of 
a pale afh-colour, fprinkled with red and black, 
and marked with four equi-diftant bars of black. 
The irides are of a yellowifh colour; and the 
tongue is long and cylindric, being adapted for 
the fame purpofes with that of the woodpecker. 

Pennant is of opinion that the Wry-neck is a 
bird of paffage. It generally appears a little before 
the cuckow; and it’s note is like that of the keftril, 
a quick repeated fqueak. It builds in the hollows 
of trees, forming it’s neft of dry grafs. It hasa 
very fingular and whimfical method of turning 
it’s neck. round, and bringing it’s head over it’s 
fhoulders; whence it has received the appellation 
of Torquilla, and in Englifh the Wry-neck. It 
alfo pofieffes the faculty of erecting the feathers of 
it’s head like the jay. It’s ufual food confifts of 
ants, which it dextroufly transfixes with the bony 
and fharp end of it’s tongue, and then draws them 
up into it’s mouth. 

This bird weighs about one ounce and’a quar- 
ter; it’s length is feven inches; and the Ps 
fion of it’s wings eleven, 
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r ANTHURUS INDICUS. An appella- 
tion by which fome ichthyologifts exprefs 
the Geel-ftardt of the Dutch; a fifh about the fize 
and fhape of the bream, having it’s jaws armed 
with ftraight and very fharp teeth, which project 
almoft directly forward. The back is yellow ; 
the tail is very ftrongly tinged with the fame co-~ 
lour; the belly is of a blueifh white ; the head is 
brown; and the fins are of a vivid red hue. 

This fith is frequently caught among the rocks 
on the fhores of the Eaft-Indies. It’s flefh is de- 
licate, and efteemed falubrious. 

XANXUS. A name given by fome concho- 

Jogifts to a large fpecies of fhell found in great 
abundance near the Ifle of Ceylon. It is ufed in 
medicine as an alkali and abforbent, much in the 
fame manner as the European teftaceous powders. 

XATHOS. An appellation given by Appian, 
and other ichthyologifts, to the erythrinus, or ru- 
bellio. 

XIPHIAS. The claffical name for the {word- 
fifh. See Sworp-Fisu. 


XOCHITENACATL. An American name 
for the toucan, or great-beaked magpie. 

XOCHITENACATL ALIA. An appella- 
tion given by Nieremberg to a bird refembling 
the toucan, or Brazilian magpie. It is about the 
fize of apigeon. The beak 1s large, thick, black, 
and fharp-pointed; the wings and tail are varie- 
gated with black and white; a large black ftroke 
reaches from the back to the breaft; the anterior 
part of the wings is yellow; the reft of the body 
is of a pale colour; and the legs and feet are 
brown. 

This bird is pretty common, among the fweet- 
flowering trees, in many parts of South Ame- 
rica. 

XOMOTL. An American bird, of which 
Nieremberg gives a fhort and very imperfect de- 
{cription. He fays it is a web-footed fowl; that 
the back and upper part of the wings are black ; 
that the breaft is brown; and that, when enraged, 
it pects the feathers of it’s head in form of a 
creft. 
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ARWHELP. A provincial appellation for 
the cegocephalus of ornithologifts. See 
Gopwit. 

YAYAUHQUITOTOTL. An American 
bird defcribed by Nieremberg, remarkable for 
having two feathers in it’s tail much longer than 
the reft, and naked for a great way from their bafe, 
but terminating in a tuft of black and blue fili- 
form feathers. 

This bird is about the fize of a ftarling; and 
beautifully variegated with green, blue, yellow, 
and grey. : 

Ray feems to be of opinion, that this corre- 
fponds with the Guaira-Guainumbi of Marcgrave. 

YELILOW-HAMMER;, the Emberiza Citri- 
nella of Linnzus. A common Englifh bird ; 
called alfo emberiza lutea, hortulanus, luteus, or 
chloreus. 

The bill is dufky. The crown of the head is 
of a pleafant pale yellow colour; infome, almoft 
plain; in others, fpotted with brown. ‘The hind 
part of the neck is tinged with green 3 the chin 
and throat are yellow; the breaft is marked with 
an orange red ; the belly is yellow; the leffer co- 
verts of the wings are green, the others dufky 


edged with ruft-colour; the back is of the fame 
colours; the rump is of a dull red hue; and the 
quill-feathers are dufky, edged on their exterior 
webs with yellowifh green. The tail is flightly 
forked: the middle feathers are brown; the two 
central ones are edged on both fides with green; 
the others on their exterior fides only; and the 
interior fides of the two extreme feathers are ob- 
liquely marked with white near their extremi- 
ties. 

This bird forms a large flat neft on the ground, 
near fome bufh or hedge; lining it with mofs, 
dried roots, and horfe-hair. It lays fix white eggs, 
veined with dark purple; and in winter frequents 
our farm-yards together with other {mall birds. 

Pennant gives this fpecies the appellation of the 
yellow,buntine. See BunTinc. 

There is another variety much fmaller, and 
of a browner colour on the back, which ornitho- 
logifts have diftinguifhed by the name of Zi- 
volo. 

YS. An appellation given by Athenzus, and 
other Greek ichthyologifts, to the fifh called alfo 
mus and fus. It is the caprifcus of the later na- 
turalifts. See Goat-Fisn. 
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YSARD. A term frequently ufed to denomi- 
nate that animal which is more generally known 
by the name of the chamois. 

YZQUAUHTLI. An [Indian name for a 
bird defcribed by Nieremberg, called alfo the 
crefted eagle. 

YZQUIEPATL. An American animal -of 
the muftela kind, with a fhort flender nofe, fhort 
ears and legs, a black body full of hair, and a long 
tail. The entire length is about eighteen inches. 

It inhabits Mexico, and probably other parts 
of America; living in caves, and the hollows of 
rocks, where it breeds and rears it’s offspring. It 
feeds on worms, beetles, and other infeéts; and, 
when purfued, emits fuch a horrid ftink, as is 
{carcely fupportable by any other living creature. 

Profeffor Kalm relates, that he was one night 
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in the moft extreme danger of being fuffocated by 
one of thefe animals, that was purfued into the 
houfe where he flept; and that it affected the cattle 
fo fenfibly, as to occafion their bellowing through 
excefs of pain. 

The ftench of another of thefe animals, which 
was killed by a maid-fervant in a cellar, fo af- 
fected her, that fhe lay ferioufly ill for feveral 
days ; and all the provifions in the place were 
tainted to fuch an extraordinary degree, that the 
owner was obliged to throwthem away. Never- 
thelefs, the flefh of this creature is reckoned fit for 
food, and not very diffimilar to that of a pig; 
but, if intended for ufe, it muft be fkinned as foon 
as poffible, and the bladder carefully extraéted. 
See ConEPATL. 
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AUROS. An appellation by which feveral 

of the ancient Greek ichthyologifts expre(s 

the fifh called faurus and lacertus by the moderns ; 
and by the Italians at Rome, tarantola. 

Artedi diftinguifhes it by the name of the of- 
merus, with eleven rays in the pinna ani. In the 
Linnzan fyftem, it is the falmo faurus with ten 
rays in the pinna ani. 

ZEBRA; the Equus Zebra of Linnzus. Whe- 
ther we confider fymmetry of fhape, or beauty 
of colours, this is perhaps the moft elegant of all 
quadrupeds. In it the figure and graceculnefs of 
the horfe are united with the nimblenefs of the 
ftag. 

a the moft valuable animals, the fpecies are 
few and diftin& ; in the lower orders, they are nu- 
merous, and often blended. 11 here are only three 
animals of the horfe kind; the horfe, which is the 
moft ftately and courageous; the afs, which is the 
moft patient and humble; and the Zebra, which 
is the moft beautiful, but at the fame time the 
wildeft animal in nature. Nothing indeed can 
furpafs the delicate regularity of this creature’s 
colour, or the luftrous fmoothnefs of it’s fkin: 
but, on the other hand, nothing can be more un- 
tractable and indocile. 

The Zebra is chiefly a native of the fouthern 
regions of Africa; and whole herds of them are 
fometimes obferved feeding in thofe extenfive 
plains which lie towards the Cape of Good Hope. 
However, their vigilance is fuch, that they will 
fuffer nothing to approach them; and their fleet- 
nefs is fo great, that they inftantly leave every pur- 
fuer far behind. 

In fhape, the Zebra rather refembles the mule 
than the horfe or the afs. It is fomewhat inferior 
in fize to the former, but larger than the latter. 
It’s ears are not fo long as thofe of the afs, and 
yet not fo fmall as in the horfe kind. Like the 
afs, the head is large, the back ftraight, the legs 
finely placed, and the tail tufted at the end. Like 


the horfe, the fkin is fmooth and clofe; and the 
pofteriors are round and flefhy. But it’s moft 
diftinguifhing beauty lies in the amazing regu- 
larity and elegance of it’s colours: in the male, 
they are white and brown; in the female, white 
ani black. Thefe colours are difpofed in alter- 
nate ftripes over the whole body; and with fuch 
exactitude and fymmetry, that they appear as if 
nature had employed the rule and compafs to 
render them perfect. The ftripes, which, like fo 
many ribbands, are Jaid all over the body, are nar- 
row, parallel, and diftinét from each other. It is 
not here as in other party-coloured animals, where 
the tints are blended and confufed: every ftripe 
in the Zebra is perfectly feparate ; and preferves 
it’s colour round the body or the limb, without 
any diminution. In this manner are the kead, the 
body, the thighs, the legs, and even the tai! and 
ears, beautifully ftreaked; fo that, at a little dif- 
tance, a perfon unacquainted with the properties 
of this animal would be apt to fuppofe that it was 
dreffled out by art, and not thus admirably 
adorned by nature. 

In:the male Zebra, the head is ftriped with 
fine bands of black and white, which in a manner 
center in the forehead; the ears are curioufly va- 
riegated with white and dufky brown; and the 
neck has broad ftripes of the fame dark brown 
colour running round it, with narrow white ftripes 
between. The body is alfo ftriped acrofs the 
back with broad bands, having narrower fpaces 
of white between them, and terminating in points 
at the fides of the belly, which is white, except a 
black line peétinated on each fide, reaching from 
between the fore-iegs, along the middle of the 
belly, about two-thirds of it’slength. There is a 
line of feparation between the trunk of the body 
and the hinder quarters on each fide; behind 
which, on the rump, there is a narrow plat of 
{tripes united together by a ftripe reaching down 
the middle to the extremity of the tail. 
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In the female Zebra, the colours are different; | of Good Hope, where the Zebra is chiefly found, 


and in none do the ftripes feem exactly to corref- 
pond in form, but in all they are equally diftinét; 
the hair is equally fmooth and fine; the white is 


bright and unmixed, and the black or brown - 


thick and luftrous. 

So remarkable is the beauty of this animal, 
and fo excellently do all it’s parts feem adapted 
for utility and fervice, that it might be fuppofed 
calculated both to fatisfy the pride and pleafure 
of man. Hitherto, however, it appears to have 
difdained fervitude; and neither force, ftratagem, 
nor clemency, have been able to wean it from it’s 
native independence and ferocity. But this dif- 
pofition might in time be furmounted ; for it is 
highly probable that ‘the horfe and the afs, when 
firft taken under the protection of man, were 
equally fierce, obftinate, and ungovernable. 

Buffon informs us, that the Zebra from which 
he borrowed his defcription could never be entire- 
ly maftered, notwithftanding all the repeated and 
afliduous efforts that were made to reclaim it. A 
man, indeed, was fometimes able to mount it, 
with the affiftance of two more to hold the reins: 
but fuch was it’s extreme fiercenefs, that no per- 
fon could ever confider himfelf as fafe on it’s 
back ; and even the approach of any of the hu- 
man fpecies always fet it on exhibiting a deter- 
mined refolution of refiftance or annoyance. 

An animal of the fame kind, in the Queen’s 
Menagerie near Buckingham Gate, is equally un- 
tractable and vicious. Yet, asthe Zebra bears 
fuch a ftriking refemblance to the horie, it 1s pro- 
bably endued with fome fimilitude of manners ; 
and though a feries of years might be requifite to 
render it perfectly domeftic and ufeful, there 
feems no reafon to doubt but it might be added 
to the number of the fervants of man. 

Where thefe animals are moft frequent, the 
human inhabitants themfelves appear to be but a 
few degrees elevated above quadrupeds. The 
natives of Angola and Caffraria have no other 
idea of advantage to be derived from horfes, but 
as they are proper for food. Neither the fine 
ftature of the Arabian courfer, nor the delicate 
colourings of the Zebra, furnifh any allurements 
to arace of peopie who only confider the quantity 
of it’s flefh, and not it’s conformation. The de- 
licacy of the Zebra’s fhape, or the painted ele- 
gance of it’s form, are no more regarded by fuch, 

_than by the lion that attacks it as his prey. Hence 
we may reafonably conclude, that the Zebra has 
hitherto continued wild, becaufe it is the native 
of a country where no fucceffive and proper 
efforts have been ufed to reclaim it. All pur- 
fuits that have hitherto been inftituted againft it, 
refpect it’s life rather than it’s liberty: the animal 
has thus been taught to confider man as it’s foe, 
not it’s protector ; and it is not furprizing that it 
refufes to yield obedience where it has fo feldom 
experienced mercy. 

All animals have a kind of inftinctive know- 
ledge of their enemies, and take every precaution 
to avoid them. The deer avoids the lion, and 
the moufe the paws of the cat. Inftinét warns 
thefe and other animals of their danger; and this 
caufe may have prevented the Zebra, with many 
more, from refigning their liberty, where they had 
every thing to dread, and nothing to hope. 

However, asa civilized people have been now 
a confiderable time in the poffeffion of the Cape 
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there feems fome probability that it may yet be 
tamed and rendered ferviceable. Nor is it’s ex- 
traordinary beauty the only motive we have for 
wifhing this animal among the number of our 
dependents: it’s fwiftnefs is faid to furpafs that of 
all others; fo that the {peed of the Zebra is be- 
come proverbial among fome nations. It alfo 
ftands better on it’s legs than a horfe; and is 
confequently ftronger in proportion. 

The Zebra, befides inhabiting Caffraria and An- 
gola, is faid by Lopez to be a native of fome pro- 
vinces of Barbary. In thofe vaft forefts where it 
refides, it has nothing to abridge it’s freedom; it is 
too cautious to be caught in traps, and therefore is 
feldom taken alive. It would appear, indeed, 
that none of thefe animals have been ever brought 
into Europe, that were caught fufficiently young 
to be untinctured with their original and native 
wildnefs: yet, if we may credit Dapper, the Por- 
tuguefe have fucceeded in taming a few, which 
were fo far brought under fubjection as to draw 
the king’s coach at Lifbon. However, of thofe 
which were fent to Brazil, not one could be tam- 
ed; they would permit but one man to approach 
them ; they were tied up very fhort, and fecured 
with all imaginable care; nevertielefs, one of 
them got loofe, and bit his groom to death. 

Though the Zebra is a native of Africa alone, 
being unknown to the other quarters of the giobe, 
it is fed with eafe, and appears capable of exift- 
ing in any climate notintenfely cold. One which 
was exhibited in England a few years ago, would 
eat bread, meat, and tobacco; or, as if regardlefs 
of fuch delicacies, would even feed on hay. 

As this animal fo nearly refembles the horfe 
and the afs in it’s ftructure, it probably brings 
forth annually as they do; but of this we have 
no certain teftimony. It’s voice is neither like 
that of the horfe nor the afs, but refembles in 
forne meafure the confufed barking of a maftiff 
dog. 

Attempts have been made to produce a breed 
between the Zebra and the afs, .but without the 
leaft effect. The Zebra either difdained, or dif- 
covered no emotion for a fhe-afs that was pre- 
fented tohim. This coldnefs could not be afcrib- 
ed to any other caufe than an unfuitablenefs in the 
natures of the two animals, or to thar untamed 
{pirit which would not permit him to propagate 
in confinement. 

Thefe animals are often fent as prefents to the 
Oriental princes : and we are told that one of the 
governors of Batavia prefented a Zebra, which 
had been fent him from Africa, to the Emperor of 
Japan, for which he received, as an equivalent, 
about the value of fixty thoufand crowns. Teller 
alfo relates, that the Great Mogul gave two thou= 
fand ducats for one of them: and it is common 
enough for the African ambaffadors to the Otto- 
man court to bring fome of thefe beautiful crea- 
tures with them, as introductory prefents to the 
Grand Seignior. 

Buffon feems to think the fertile mule of Tar- 
tary, called Czigithal, is an animal of the fame 
{pecies with the Zebra ; for there feems to be no 
difference between them but in colour; and it is 
well known, that the differences in the colour of the 
hair or feathers are extremely flight, and frequently 
depend onthe nature of the climate. The czigi- 
thai is found in the fouthern parts of Siberia, ir 
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Thibet, and in Tartary. Gorbillon remarks, 
that thefe animals are common in the country of 
the Mongoux and Hakas; that they differ from 
domeftic mules; and that they cannot be trained 
to bear burthens. Muller and Gmelin affure us, 
that they are numerous in the country of the 
Tongufians, where they are hunted like other 
game; that in Siberia, towards Borsja, they are 
very plenty, in dry feafons: and adds, that 
they refemble a bright bay horfe in figure, fize, 
and colour, except that they have very long ears, 
and a tail like that of a cow. 

If thofe travellers who examined the czigithal, 
had at the fame time compared it with the Zebra, 
they would probably have difcovered a great 
number of relations. In the Peterfburg cabinet 
there are ftuffed fkins both of the Zebra and 
the czigithai; and from thefe it appears, that 
thongh they differ in colour, they undoubtedly 
belong to the fame, or a very neighbouring fpe- 
cies. Time alone can remove or confirm thefe 
conjectures: but as all the other animals of Africa 
are likewife found in Afia, if the Zebra and 
czigithai are not of the fame fpecies, the Zebra 
alone would be an exception to this general rule. 

Befides, if the czigithai is not the fame with 
the Zebra, it may be the Afiatic animal called 
Onager, or wild afs. The onager certainly fhould 
not be confounded with the Zebra; but whether 
the fame remark is applicable to the onager and 
czigithai, is a circumftance that cannot now be 
determined. However, we are weil affured, from 
the concurrent teftimony of every traveiler and 
naturalift, that all thefe animals belcng to the 
fame genus, and conftitute three, if not four, 
branches of the fame family. 

ZEBU. An appellation by which Buffon 
expreffes the dwarf ox, or Bos Indicus of Lin- 
nzus. See Ox. 

ZERDA. A Moorifh name for an animal in- 
habiting the Defart of Zaara extending beyond 
Mount Atlas. Pennant ciaffes it under the ge- 
nus of dogs: and defcribes it as having a pointed 
vifage ; long whifkers; large, black, bright eyes; 
very large ears, of a rofaceous hue, internally 
lined with long hairs, and the orifice fo {mall as 
{carcely tobe vifible. The legs and feet refemble 
thofe of a dog; and the tail is taper. ‘The colour 
is between a {traw and a pale brown. The lensth 
of the animal, from the nofe to the tail, is ten 
inches; the ears are three inches and a half long ; 
the tail is fix; and the height is about five. 

The Zerda burrows in the fandy ground; and 
is fo exceffively fwift, that it is feldom taken alive. 
It feeds on infects, efpeciaily locufts ; fits on it’s 
rump; is extremely vigilant; barks like the 
dog, but with a fhriller found, and chiefly in the 
night; and feems of a melancholy and referved 
difpofition. 

Buffon has given a figure of this animal, which 
ftill is very little known; but, on the doubtful 
authority of Bruce, afcribes to it a different place, 
and different manners from thofe it actually pof- 
feffes. This elegant, and in general well inform- 
ed naturalift, fays that it is found to the fouth 
of the Palus Tritonides, in Lybia; that it has 
fomething of the nature of the hare, and fomewhat 
of the fquirrel; and that it lives in palm-trees, 
and feeds on fruits. 

ZERTA. An Italian fifh, of the figure of the 
chub; called alfo by ichthyologifts capito ana- 


dromus, and the blike. It feldom exceeds two 
pounds in weight; and fometimes lives in rivers, 
and at others in the fea. It’s flefh is efteemed 
very delicate, particularly if caught a little before 
{pawning time. 

The Zerta is that fpecies of cyprinus which 
Gefner has defcribed under the appellation of 
capito anadromus. 

ZEUS. A genus of fifh, of the order of tho- 
racici: the diftinguifhing characters of which are; 
that the head is compreffed and declining ; the 
upper lip is fornicated by means of a tranfverfe 
membrane; the tongue is fubulated; the bran- 
chioftege membrane has feven perpendicular rays, 
the loweft placed tranfverfely ; and the body is 
compreffed. 

There are four fpecies; the vomer; the gallus, 
or abacatuaia; the faber, ordoree ; and'the aper. 

ZIBET ; the Felis Zibethus of Gefner, and the 
Le Zibet of Buffon. A variety of the civet, firft 
diftinguifhed by the laft mentioned naturalift; a 
native of Mexico, and probably introduced there 
from the Philippines. 

This creature belongs to the genus of muftela. 
The ears are fhort and rounded ; the nofe is long 
and fharp; the face is pale and cinereous; the 
head and lower part of the neck are mixed with 
dirty white, brown, and black ; the fides of the 
neck are marked with ftripes of black, beginning 
near the ears, and terminating at the breaft and 
flioulders; from the middle of the neck, along 
the ridge of the back, extends a black line, reach- 
ing fome way up the tail; and on each fide there 
are two others. The fides are fpotted with afh- 
colour and black; the tail is barred with black 
and white ; and the black bars are broader on the 
upper fide than the lower. See Crver. 

ZIFIUS. An appellation by which Albertus 
denominates the xiphias, or fword-fith. 

ZIGURELLA. A name by which fome ich- 
thyologifts exprefs the julis; a fmall, but very 
beautiful fifh, common about Genoa, in fome 
degree approaching to the nature of the turdus or 
wralle. 

In the Artedian fyftem, it is a {pecies of labrus, 
diftinguifhed by the name of the palmaris labrus, 
with two large teeth in the upper jaw. 

ZIGRACH, or ZIDRACH. An appellation 
fometimes ufed for the fynenathus of Artedi, more 
commonly called the hippocampus. 

ZISEL. A name by which Buffon expreffes 
the earlefs marmot; the Mus Citellus of Linneus. 

ZIVOLO. A name given by fome ornitho- 
logifts to the fmaller fpecies of yellow-hammer ; 
fo called from it’s conftantly reiterated note, 
Ly Zi 

This bird is about the fize of the common 
fparrow. The beak is thick and fhort; the breaft 
and belly are yellowifh, fpotted with brown; and 
there are fome yellow fpots on the neck and fides 
of the male, of which the female :s defticute. The 
head, back, wings, and tail, are of a dufky brown 
colour; but two of the tail-feathers on each fide 
have a variegation of white. 

The Zivolo is generally feen on the ground; 
and feeds on feeds, and fuch other fare as the reft 
of it’s kind fhew a predilection for. Indeed, it 
does not effentially differ from the common yel-~ 
low-hammier; and therefore Ray feems to queftion 
if they are two diftinét fpecies. 

ZOOLOGY. A term by which we define a 

difcourfe 


ZOO 
difcourfe or treatife on animals, or living crea- 
tures. It is derived from Zoon, Animal; and 
Logos, Speech. , 

Zoology forms the moft important and enter- 
taining article in natural hiftory ;' comprehending 
whatever relates to the conformation, figure, me- 
thod of living, feeding, and propagating, of the 
various fpecies of exiftences, and the defcriptions 
of every kind. 

This conftitutes one of the three kingdoms, as 
they are called, of natural hiftory; the vegetable 
and the mineral forming the two others. In thefe, 
however, there is chis diftinction made by writers: 
that while vegetables and minerals are jointly 
treated of, as all of a piece ineach; the fubjects 
of Zoolocy are fubdivided, and made, as it were, 
to compote feveral kingdoms. 

A natural divifion, therefore, of the fubjects of 
Zooloey, will afford fix feveral families: the hairy 
quadrupeds ; the birds; the amphibious animals, 
fuch as ferpents, lizards, frogs, and tortoifes ; 
the fifhes ; the infects ; and, laftly, the loweft or- 
der of animated beings, the zoophytes. See 

UADRUPEDS, Birps, &c. 


ZOOPHYTE. A term compounded of Zoon, 
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Animal ; and Phuton, Plant: expreffing a kind of 
intermediate body, fuppofed to partake bo'th of 
the nature of an animal and a vegetable. 

In the Linnzan fy'tem, the Zoophytes, which 
conttitute the fifth order of worms, are compofite 
animals, refembling a flower, and f{pringing from 
a vegetating ftem. This order contains fifteen 
genera, nine of which are fixed; the ifis, or red 
coral; the gorgonia, or fea fan; the alcyonium ; 
the fponge; the fluftra; the tubularia; the co- 
rallines; the fertularia; and the vorticella. Others 
have a locomotive power; as the hydra, or po- 
lype ; the pennatula, or fea-pen; the toenia; the 
volvox; the furia ; and the chaos, or an affemblage 
of chaotic and microfcopic animals. 

The fpecies under this order are one hundred 
and fifty-fix. 

Zoophytes form the lait link in the chain of 
animated nature: they are a clafs of beings fo 
confined in their powers, and fo defective in their 
formation, that fome naturalifts have acknow- 
ledged themfelwes at a lofs, whether to confider 
them as a fuperior rank of vegetables, or the 
humbleft order of the animated tribe. Indeed, 
in fome of them, the marks of the animal are jo 
few, that it is difficult to give them their place 
in nature with precifion, or to tell whether it ts a 
plant or an infect that 1s the object of our confi- 
deration. 

Should it be enquired what conftitutes the dif- 
ference between animal and vegetable life; what 
line bounds the two great kingdoms from each 
other; it would be difficult, perhaps impofible, 
to return an explicit anfwer. The power of mo- 
tion cannot alone conftitute this diftinétion ; fince 
fome vegetables are poffeffed of motion, and 
many animals are totally deftitute of any. The 
fenfitive plant has obvioufly a greater variety of 
motions than the oyfter or the pholas. The ani- 
mal that fills the acorn-fhell is immoveable, and 
can only clofe it’s lid to defend itfelf from exter- 
nal injury; while the flower which is vulgarly 
known by the appellation of the fly-trap, feems to 
clof on fuch fiies as alight upon it, and attempt to 
rifle it of it’s honey. The animal, in this inftance, | 
appears to have fcarcely a power of felf-defence ; | 
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the vegetable not only guards it’s poffeffions, but 
feizes on the plunderer that would with to invade 
them. 

Inlike manner, the modes of propagation give 
no fuperiority to the lower ranks of animals: on 
the contrary, vegetables are frequently brought 
forth more conformably to the bigher ranks of 
the creation; and though fome plants are pro- 
duced by cuttings from others, yet the generality 
of them are propagated from feeds, laid in the 
womb of the earth, where they are hatched into 
the fimilitude of the parent plant or flower. But 
a moft extenfive tribe of animals have been dif- 
covered, which are propagated by cuttings; and 
this in fo extraordinary a manner, that though 
the original infeét be divided into a thoufand 
parts, each, however fmell, fhall be formed into 
an animal, entirely refembling that from which ic 
was feparated. In this refpect, therefore, certain 
races of animals feem to fa!l beneath vecetabies, 
by their more imperfect propagation. 

Where are we then to find the dittin@ion be- 
tween them; or are the orders fo intimately blend» 
ed, that a difcrimination is impoffible ? On an at- 
tentive confideration of the fubject, it would feem, 
that all animals enjoy one faculty of which vege- 
tables are totally deficient; which is either the 
actual ability, or the aukward attempt at felf-pre- 
fervation. However vegetables may feem pof- 
feffed of this important quality, it is with them but 
a mechanical impulfe, refembling the elevating 
one end of the lever when the other is depreffed. 
The fenfitive plant contracts and hangs it’s leaves, 
indeed, when touched; but this motion in no re- 
{pec contributes to it’s fafety: the fly-trap flower 
acts entirely in a fimilar manner; and though it 
feems to feize the little animal that would annoy 
it, in reality it’s clofing is only a mechanical mo- 
rion, and this inclofure neither contributes to it’s 
prefervation nor defence. But it is very different 
with infects, even of the loweft order. ‘The earth- 
worm not only contracts, burt hides itfelf in the 
earth, and efcapes with fome degree of fwiftnefs 
from it’s purfuers; the polypus withdraws it’s 
horns; and the ftar-fifh contra¢ts it’s arms on the 
appearance of the moft diftant danger. They 
not only hunt for their food, but provide for their 
fafety ; and however imperfectly they may be 
formed, yet ftill they are in reality placed many 
degrees above the higheft vegetable of the earth, 
and are poffeffed of many animal funétions adapt- 
ed to their fphere of action in as perfect a manner 
as thofe exiltences which are more elaborately 
formed. 

Butthough thefe are certainly fuperior to plants, 
they are removed to an infinite diftance from the 
generality of animated beings. Inthe clais of 
Zoophytes we may place all thofe animals which 
may be propagated by cuttings; or,. in other 
words, which, if divided into two or more parts, 
each part in time becomes a feparate and perfect 
animal; the head fhoots forth atail; and, onthe 
contrary, the tail produces a head. Some of thefe 
will bear diffecting only into two parts, as the earth- 
worm; fome may be divided into more than two, 
and of this kind are many of the ftar-fifh ; others 
ftill may be cut intoa thoufand parts, each be- 
coming a perfect animal; they may be turned infide 
out; they may be moulded into all manner of 
fhapes; yet flill their vivacious principle remains; 
fill every part becomes perfect in it’s kind; and, 

after 
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after a few days exiftence, exhibits all the arts and 
induftry of it’s humble parent ! 

Zoophytes may therefore be rationally arranged 
according to their different degrees of perfection : 
and, ina general view, the whole order may be 
reduced to the three fubfequent genera; the 
worms, ftar-fifh, and the polypi. See Worms, 
Astertas or STar-FisH, Potypr, &c. 

ZORILLE. An animal of the muftela kind, 
a native of Peru, and other parts of South Ame- 
rica, It’s back and fides are marked with fhort 
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ftripes of black and white, the laft tinged wich 
yellow; the tail is long and bufhy, partly white, and 
partly black; and the legs and belly are black. 
This creature emits fuch a peltilential vapour, 
that no other animal can approach it: it Lupifies 
or difguits the fierceft beaits of prey; and main- 
tains a fuperiority as defpicable as Gngular, 
ZURNAPA. An appellation by which fome 
authors have expreffed the animal more ufually 


denominated the camelopard. See Camezo- 
PARD. 
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Delineated in the Plates accompanying this Work, 


ACCORDING TO THEIR RESPECTIVE CLASSES. 


I. QUADRUPEDS. 
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GOUTI 
Ant-Eater, Great 
Leffer 

Antelope, Common 
— Royal 

—— White-footed 


Ape, Large; or, Ourang Outang 


—— Pigmy 
— Tufted 
Long-armed 
Armadillo 
Afs 
Baboon, Brown 
— Large 
— Long-tailed 
Wood 
Babyrouffa 
Badger, Common 
Bat, Madagafcar, Great 
Horfe-fhoe 
— Long-eared 
—— New York 
Spectre 
Bear, Brown 
White 
Beaver 
Bifon, American 
Boar, Wild 
Buffalo, Indian, Little 
Vik: 
Bull, Highland 
Camel, Arabian 
Bactiian 
Cavy, Patagonian 
Cayopolin 
Civet 
Congar 
Deer, Moofe, Female 
—— Rein 
Dromedary 
Elephant 
Ermine 
. Glutton 
Goat, Common 
-—— Syrian 
Hare, Alpine 
Varying 
Hedge-hog 
Hyena 
Ichneumon, Indian 
Tfatis 
Jerboa, Egyptian 
Leopard, Hunting 
Lion 
Lynx, Bay 
— Perfian 
Marmot, Maryland 
uehec 
Marten - 
Maucauco, Black, or Ruffed 
Ring-tailed 
—— Woolly 
— Flying 
Tail-lefs 
Monkey, Negro 
— Green 
— Leffer, Cagui 
— Timid 
—— Great-eared 
— Little Lion 
—— Fill-bottomed 
Long-nofed 
—— Purple-faced 
Silky 
Tayny 
Movfflon 
Mukk 


—— 


; Indian 
Opoffum 

Otter 

‘Bacal 

Panther, Male 
Pecary 
Polecat 

Porcupine 

: Brazilian 
Rhinoceros 
Roebuck | 

Sheep, African 
Many-horned 
Seyah Ghuth 

Sloth 2 
Squirrel, Barbary . 
Flying 
Hudion’s Bay 
—— Varied 
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XxI 

XX 
XVII 
XXVIII 
XXX 
XXXVIII 
XXXVII 
XLI 
XLV 


LI 


LXXIV 
LXXIX 
LXXXIV 
LXXX 

LX XXII 
LXXXVII 
1p, OO Ae 
XCIII 


' Cuckow, Great Spotted 
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Squirrel, White-nofed XCIl 
Weafel, Brazilian c 
Wolverene _ 
Zebra _ 
Zerda — 
Il, BIRDS. 
Aberdavine 1 
Albatrofs fe 
Amadavade II 
Anhima 111 
Anhinga — 
Attagen v 
Avofet — 
Auk, Common, or Razor-bill — 
— Great — 
Little —_ 
Balearic Crane XI 
Barbet, Red-crowned — 
Yellow-checked _ 
Bee-Eater, Indian XVI 
Bird of Paradife, Greater XIII 
Green _ 
—— Golden _ 
— King, of Edwards _ 
— Magnificent _ 
— Pyed _ 
— Golden-throated XIV 
— King, of Somerat _ 
Violet-throated —_ 
Bittern — 
Brazilian Sxl 
— Little Brown — 
—— North American _ 
Blackbird, Cock XXIV 
Red-brea ted — 
Blackcap, Ceylonefe — 
Blue Bird, Red-bellied — 
Boat Bill Mer 
Banana Bird — 
Booby, New Guinea _ 
—— Papou — 
— White-coilared = 
Bullfinch, Greater XVII 
—- Little Brown — 
North American _ 
Bunting, Green-headed XVI 
Snow — 
Bultard, Arabian XV 
Common 
Indian 
Little 


Butcher Bird, Black and White x 
Indian Fork-tailed 
Leaft 

Red-crefted 
Buzzard; Ath. coloured 
Common 

— Moor 

Calandra 

Calao 

Cardinal, Crefted 
Dominican — 
Caltowary —~ 
Chaffinch 
Chatterer, of Carolina aS 
Cockatco, Great Black 
Greater 

— White, Red-vented 
White, Yellow-vented 
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XXXVIII 


XXXII 


Coot 

Crake 

Crane, Balearic 

Brown and Afh-coloured, 
Common 

— Hooping 

Creeper, Black and Blue 
— Black and Red, Indian 
—— Black and Yellow 
— Bive 

—— Green 

— Lugon 

New Zealand 

Purple, Indian 
Crofsbill, Lefier 


XXXVI 
XXXIV 
Green 

Indian Black 

Indian, Brown and Spotted 
Lark heeled 
Little 

Curlew 

Speckled 

Curucut, Spotted 
Cufhew Bird 

Daw, Black and Yellow 
Blue and Green 

- Surinam 


——— 


XXXVII 
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Demoifelle of Numidia 

Diver, Northern . 

—— Purple-throated 
Red-throated 

Dobchick, Black and White 
North American, Horned 
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Dove, Brown Indian 
Green 

—— Green-winged 
—— Leng-tailed 
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Violet, Red-headed 
Duck, Great Black 
Grey-headed 

Eider 

Ferruginous 

Little Black and White 
Little Brown and White 
Dutky and Spotted 
Summer, of Carolina 
Red-billed, or Whiftling 
Velvet 

Ducker, or Loon 

Eagle, Black-backed 

—— Cinereous 

— Crowned 

— Ring-tailed 

Common 
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Egret 

Falcon, Gentle 

Gyr 

— Spotted 

Peregrine 
Finch, Red and Blue, Brazilian 
—— Long tailed 

Painted 

Fly-Catcher, Golden-winged 
— Green, Indian 

— Green, Black-throated 
—— Green, Blue-headed 
— Little, Biue-grey 

—— Olive-coloured 

—— Yellow-breafted 

— Yellow-tailed 

—— Yellow-vented 
Gallinule, Common 

Gambet 

Gannet 

Garganey 

Goatlucker 

Leffer 

Godwit, Cinereous 

—— Great American 

— Red 

Red-breafted 

Goiaver 

Goldfinch 

Green 

Goofe, Blue- winged 

W bite-fronted 
White-winged, Antarétic 
Canada 

Goofander, Common 
Red-breatted 
Gowry-Bird 

Grebe, Eared 

Greenfinch, Red-headed 
Indian 

Grenadier 

Grofsbeak, Common 

Blue 

—— Malacca 

Pine 

Grous, Black 

Long-tailed 

— Pin-tailed 

—. Wood 

Guillemot, Spotted 

Guira Guacuberaba 

Gull, Common 

Winter 

Hawk, Indian, Black and Orange 
- Marth 

Ring-tailed 

Heathcock, Black and Spotted 
Ruffed 

Heron, Cominon 

North American, Afh-coloured 
Hoopoe 

Humming Bird, Crefted i 
Green, Black-bellied 

Litde Brown 

Long-tailed, Black-cap 
Long-tailed, Green 

Red, Long-tailed 
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XLVII 
XLVIII 
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Humming- 
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Humming-Bird, Red-throated LIV 
—— Rnby-crefted =— 
—— White-bellied — 
Jacamacizi i LXVI 
jacarini — 
Jay, Blue = 

Blue, Eaft Indian = 
T&erus, Black-headed LXVI 


Kingfifher, Black and White» 
— Crefted 

—— Great 

—— of Lugon 

—— Little Green and Orange 
Spotted 

—— Surinam 


— White-collared 


Lanner LXIIU 
Lark, Red — 
Linnet, Angola _ 

Black — 
— Olive-coloured — 
— Yellow-headed — 
Lory, Black-capped UXIL 


=— Red-breafted — 
—— Scarlet _~ 
Long-tailed, Scarlet — 
Macaw, Blue and Red 
Blue and Yellow _ 
Man of War Bird — 
Manakin, Blue-backed —_— 


—— Purple-breafted 

—— White- faced ‘ 
Minor, Greater 
—— Leffler _ 
Nightingale, American 
Nutcracker — 
Oriole, Yellow-fhouldered — 
Oftrich, Black od 
Ouzel, Rofe-coloured _ 
Owl, Brown 

— of Athens 
— Ceylonefe 
— Great White 
— Little 

w—- Little Hawk 
—— Long-eared 
—— Short-eared 
Parroquet, Little Green and Red VI 
—— Long-tailed 

— Lory 

-——. Red and Blue-headed 
—— Ring, Rofe-headed 
m—— Yellow-faced 

— Blue winged 

—— Brown-throated 

—— Golden-crowned 

—— Little Green and Blue 
—— Eat Indian : 
—— Smallef Red and Green 
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—— Golden-winged LXXV 
ae— Little Red-headed — 
— Ring aS 
—— Sapphire Crowned — 
Parrot, Ath-coloured and Red VI 
—— Brazilian Green — 
—— Great Green = 
—— Leffer Green — 
—— White-breafted a 
=— White-headed pats 
—— Blue-breafted Ix 
—— Blue-headed = 
— Dutky — 
—— Little Dufky oo 
—— Hawk-headed ae 
—— Little Green ii 
—— Black LXXv 
-~—— Blue-faced Green patsy 
Partridge, Mountain, of Jamaica LXx1x 
—— Red-legged — 
—— White = 
Peacock, Wild, of Sonnerat LXXVI 
Pelican, African LXXII1I 
-—— American a 
Penguin, Black-footed pal 
=—— Northern et 
Petrel, Spotted ; ahi 
—— Manks pl 


Phalarope, Red LXXVI 
Pheafant, Black and White Chinefe — 


—— Painted Chinefe — 

Peacock — 
Pigeon, Great Crowned, Indian LXXVIII 

Grey, of Lugon — 
v~— Pompadour —_ 
—— Purple — 
—— Triangular, Spotted — 
w—— of Nicobar = 


Plover, Black-breafted, Indian pxxxu1r 
——— Spotted American — 
Pye, Crefted, Long-tailed LXXVU 
-—— Green, of Ceylon — 
—— Grey of Brazil ae 
a—— Short-tailed ee 
-——— Yellow-winged = 
Rail, of Loten 
Red Bird, Summer 
o-—— of Surinam 
Redbreaft, Blue 
Redpole 

— Yellow 
Redftart, American 


LXXXI 


LXXX 


Redftart, Blue-throated 
— Grey 

—— Indian 

Rice Bird 

Roller 

Ruf 

Sanderling 

Sandpiper, Red 

Red, Scollop-toed 
Schomburger 

Secretary 

Serpent-Eater 

Shag 

Shirley 

Snipe 

Snow-Bird 

Sparrow, Chinefe 
Common 

— White-breafted, Indian 
—— Yellow-tailed, Indian 
—— Little 

—— of Payadife 

—— Solitary 

—— Tree 

Spoonbill 


Starling, Black and White Indian 


—— Common 
—— Silky 

—-— Yellow Indian 
Swallow 

Swan 


Wild 


Swift 

Teal, Chinefe 
Thnith, Golden 
Titmoufe, Golden 
Toucan, Red-beaked 
Vultures, King of 
—— Crefted, Black 
Wagtail, Grey 
Wall- Creeper 
Water-Hen, Purple 
Spur-winged 
Woodpecker, Spotted Indian - 
—— Yellow Spotted 


LXXX 


LXXXII 


LXXXVI 


LXXXV 
LXXxVII 
LXXXVIII 
LKXXIX 


xXCI 
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III, FISHES, 


Anchovy 
Angel-Fith 
Angler, Common 
Argentine 
Atherine 
Balance- Pith 
Ballan 

Barbel 

Baffe 

Bat, Sea 

Bib 

Bleak 

Bienny, Crefted 
— Gattorugine 
— Smooth 
— Spotted 
— Viviparous 
Bream 

Bull- Head 
Armed 
Cachalot, Blunt-headed 
Carp 

Cat-Fith 

Charr 

Chub 

Coal-Fith 
Dab-Smear 
Diodon, Globe 
Short 
Dog-Fifh 

Doree 

Dragonet 
Fatherlafher 
Gattorugine 
Gilthead, Lunulated 
Toothed 
Goby, Black 
— Spotted 
Gold-Fith 
Goldfinny 
Grayling 
Gurnard, Grey 
—— Sapphirine 
Streaked 
Gefiniad 

Hake, Forked 
Horned Fith 
Launce 
Mango-Fifh 
Mullet 

Perch 

Pike 

Pilchard 
Pipe-Fith 

Rud 

Salmon 

Scad 

Shark, Beaumaris 
Long-tailed 
Smooth 
Spotted 


Skate 
Smelt 
Surmullet 


Sword-Fith 


Been: VY 


AXXVII 
XLit 


LIIL 

— 

XLIX 
ALVIII 
Lil 

LV 
LVIf 
LXIV 
LXIX 
LXXxI 
UXxXxXIv 
LXXXIII 
LXXXII 
LXXXVI 
LXxXxXV 
LXXXVII 


LXXXVIII 
LXXXIX 
xc 

xcif 
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OF ANIMALS DELINEATED, 


| 


IV. REPTILES, ano AMPHIBIOUS 


ANiMALS. 

Acontias I 
Alligator .; » fina reais 0 
Blind-Worm XXIV 
Lizard, Great, Spotted LX 
— Brown pas 
— Large, Green and Spotted _ 
—— Scaly — 
—— Thorny-tailed Indian —_ 

Warty — 
Seal s LXXXV 

Harp <=. 
Snake, Ringed LXXXIX 
Viper XCIX 

V. INSECTS. 

Admurable 1 
—— White — 
Angle Shades ul 
Ant, Common WI 

Neutral —_ 
Ant-Eater Fly iv 
Afterias Lizard — 
—— Ten-rayed — 
Bees XVIII 
Beetle, Elephant XC1V 
—— Stag 
—— Bras 


—— Green Tortoife 

— Shield 

Seven-fpotted Lady-cow 
—— Two-fpotted Lady-cow 
Four-fpotted Lady-cow 
—— Capricorn 
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— Mok 
Unicorn 
—— Dorr, or Chafer 
Butterflies XIX, XX, XXV, XMVIT 
Centipee KOC 
Chinch, Straw-coloured — 
Tawny — 
Day-Fly, Rock XXXVI 
—— White-winged _ 
Dragon-Fly IY 
Motlis LVI, LVN; UIxs LX 
Savage, Comb-footed LXXXVI 
Turner — 
Saw-Fly, Mottled _ 
—— Mourning _ 
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VI. CRUSTACEOUS anv TESTA- 


CEOUS ANIMALS. 


Admiral xCvi 
—— Grand I 
—— Rear — 
Alphabet XCVL 
Anomia iI 
Balanus XI 
Bivalves XXVI 
Buccina, or Whelks XXII 
Bulle XVII 
Chama, or Gaper xcCV 
Crab, Horned XXXVIII 


—— Indian Land — 
—— Indian Sea — 
—— Long-clawed _— 
—— Slender-legged  - — 
—— Spider — 


Cockle- Heart xcv 
— Multarticulate —_ 
—— Truncated — 
Cuttle-Fith XXXVI 
Cyprea — 
Ducal Mantle ? XL 
Ear- Shell xcvil 
—— White _— 
Helmet-Shell LVil 
Limpet, Chambered XCVII 
—— Goat’s-Eye _ 
- —— Common : = 
—— Matked — 
Lituus XCVI 
Melon — 
Mouth-Shell — 
Murex Rhombi LXXI 
—— Rock — 
— Winged -— 
Nautilus, Pearly XCVI 
Nerite, Magpye XCVII 
Orthoceros XCVI 
Oyiter, Pearly XCV 
—— Hinge — 
—— Common — 
Pellucid pales 
Pholas, a Multivalve XCVIL 
Snail, Long-turbaned XCV 
—— Ram’s-Horn XCVII 
—— Short-turbaned a 
Solen, or Razor Shell xcVv 
Spondyle — 
Tellen _ 
Tiger, Yellow XCVI 
Tooth-Shell, Green XCVII 
Brown —_ 
Tortoife, African XCIX 
Tun, Knobbed XCVI 
Turtle, Edible KGUX 
Watering Pot Shell XCVII 
Weaver’s Shuttle XCVI 
Whelk, Beaked _ 
Worm Tubes XCVII 
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1. ABERDAVINE. 


2,.ACONTIAS. 3,ADMIRABLE. 


6.REAR ADMIRAL. 


A.WHITE ADMIRABLE. 


7 AGOUTI. 


8. ALBATROSS. 


Publithed. as the Act directs , by Harrifon 4 C° Sept 2521764. 


5-GRAND ADMIRAL. 
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1. ALLIGATOR. 2. AMADAVADE. ' 3. ANCHOVY. A, ANGEL FISH. J5. COMMON ANGLER. 


6. ANGLE SHADES. 7. ANOMIA. 


Publifhed as the Act directs, by Harrifon & C? Oct! 2. 1784 


or 


ae 


1. ANHIMA. 


Plate ill. 


2. ANHINGA. 3. COMMON ANT. 4. NEUTRAL ANT. 5. GREAT ANT-EATER. 6. LESSER ANT-EATER: 
7. COMMON ANTELOPE. 8. ROYAL ANTELOPE. 9. WHITE-FOOTED ANTELOPE. 
‘ 
¢ 


Tublifhed as the Act directs, by Harrifon & C° Oct. o* 17a4. Mofes Harrt 
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1. ANT-EATER PLY. 


2. LARGE APE, OR OURANG OUTANG. 3. PIGMY APE. 4, TUFTED APE. 


G. ARGENTINE, 7. ARMADILLO. 8. LIZARD AST. 


Publifhed as the Act directs, by Harrifon & C® Oot! 26% 1784. 


9. TEN-RAYED AST. 


5. ARCTIC BIRD. 


2) 
» 
Hf 1. LONG-ARMED APE. 2.COMMON ASS. 3. ATHERINE. 4. ATTAGEN. 5. AVOSET. 
} 
6. COMMON AUK, or RAZOR BILL. 7. GREAT AUK. 8.LITTLE AUK. 
Plate V- Publifhed. ac the Act directs, by Harrifon & CO Oc! 23,1744. 


1. ASH-COLOURED and 


4. LESSER GREEN 


Plate VI. 


RED PARROT. 2. BRAZILIAN GREEN PARROT. 3. GREAT GREEN PARROT. 


PARROT. 5, WHITE-BREASTED PARROT. 6. WHITE-HEADED PARROT. 


sa 


Publifhed as the Act directs by Harrifon & C® Oct® 301784 


ear en 


LONG-TAILED PARROQUET. 3. LORY PARROQUET. 


1. LITTLE GREEN AND RED LONG-TAILED PARROQUET. 2. 


4. RED AND BLUE-HEADED PARROQUET. 5. ROSE-HEADED RING PARROQUET. 6. YELLOW-FACED PARROQUET. 


Plate VIL Fublifhed. ag the Act < 


1 BLUE-WINGED PARROQUET, 2.BROWN-THROA TED PARROQUET. 3.GOLDEN-C ROWNED PARROQUET, 4. LITTLE 


a 


N GREEN AND BLUE PARROQUET. 35. PARROQUET FROM THE EAST- INDIES. 6 SMALLEST RED AND GREEN PARROQUET. 
i 


aI 


2S 
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lf 
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~ Piate, Vil. Publithia as the Act directs by Harrifin KOO" Nov," 18, 7B. 


1.BLUE-BREASTED PARROT. 2.BLUE-HEADED PARROT. 3. DUSKY PARROT. 


4. LITTLE DUSKY PARROT. 4. HAWK-HEADED PARROT. 6. LITTLE GREEN PARROT. 


ib 
‘ Plate 1X Piblith’d as the Act dircet hy Warrifoa BC C2 Nov¥ 20.76% 


1. BROWN BABOON. 2.LARGE, BABOON. 3. LION- TAILED BABOON. 4,WOOD BABOON. 


5. BABYROUSSA. 6. COMMON BADGER. 


Plate X Publith’a as the Act directs by Ham oNMo.,27 8 1764 


Pt 


5. BAREKEL. 


1. BALANCE-FISH. 2.BALANUS. 3. BAL‘, ARTIC CRANE. 4. BALLAN. 


6. BARBET, RED-CROWNED. 7. BARRET, VELLOW-CHEERED. 3.BASSE. 


Pubhithed.as the Ac® divects, by Maraitor 
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1.GREAT- MADAGASCAR BAT, 2.HORSE-SHOE BAT. 3.LONG-EARED BAT. 4.NEW-YORK BAT. 


3.SEA BAT 6,SPECTRE BAT. 


Plate XIL. Publifhed as the Act directs by Harrifon &C? Dee‘ lin78a 
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1.GREATER BIRD OF PARADISE. 2.GREEN BIRD OF PARADISE. 3.GOLDEN BIRD OF PARADISE, 
4.KING BIRD OF PARADISE OF EDWARDS. 
4. MAGNIFICENT BIRD OF PARADISE. 6.PYED BIRD OF PARADISE. 


Plate XI. Publittied as the Act directs, by Harrifon & C® Dect 18, 4784. 
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1.GOLDEN-THROATED BIRD OF PARADISE. 2. KING BIRD OF PARADISE OF SONNERAT. 


3.VIOLET-THROATED BIRD OF PARADISE. 4. AMERICAN BISON. 5. SMALL BIT TERN. 


Publitued as the Act directs, hy Harnifon & C? Dec¥25.1784 
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1, ARABIAN BUSTARD. 2, COMMON BUSTARD. 


3. INDIAN BUSTARD. 4, LITTLE BUSTARD. 


Plate XV. Publifhed as the Act dixects, by Harvilon. C? Tau’ 8.1785. 
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1. GREEN-HEADED BUNTING. 2. 


TAILED BUTCHER- BIRD. 


Plate XVS. 


a iff 
y Mepis 
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SNOW BUNTING. 3. BLACK AND WHITE BUTCHER-BIRD. -}. INDIAN FORK- 


ry 
oOo. 


LEAST BUTCHER - BIKD. 6, RED-CRESTED BUTCHER - BIRD. 


Publithed. as the Act directs, by Harvitom & C? Tan™ 1s, 1785S. 


Plan XAWVIT 


1. HIGHLAND BULL. 2. BULLAE. 3. GREATER BULL 
4. LITTLE BROWN BULL-FINCH. 5. NORTH AMERICAN 


6, BULL - HEAD. 7. ARMED BULL ~- HEAD, 


Publifhed as the Act directs, by Harrifon & C° Janse 1734, 


- FINCH, 


BULL - FINCH, 
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Den] 


1. BROWN BHAR. 2. WHITE BEAR. 3. BEAVER. 


4. INDIAN BEE- EATER. 3. BEES. G6. BIB, 


Plate XVII. Publithed as the Act dixects by Harnifon & C9 Feb 212.1782. 
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TTERFLIES, Plate IV. 
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the Act directs by Hareiloi | 


Publithed as 


Plate XTX. 


1. LITTLE INDIAN BUFFALO. 2. MUSK BUFFALO. 3. ASH - COLOURED BUZZARD 


4. COMMON “BUZZARD. 5S MOOR BUZZARD. 


Plate RO r VPablithed as the Act directs bv Tlarrifon & C? Mah s, 178s. 
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1. WILD BOAR. 2. BOAT BILL. 3. LESSER BONANA-BIRD 4 NEW GUINEA BOOBY. 


5. PAPOU BOOBY. 6. WHITE COLLARED BOOBY, 


Publithed as the Act dareets, by Harrifon & C% March 12, 1785. pm 
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BUTTERFLIES. Plate ID. 


Plate X XML. Publifhed as the Act dicects, by Harrifon & C° March 26. ws, Myes Miarras eel. et zeusp. 
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1. COCK BLACKBIRD. 2. RED - BREASTED BLACKBIRD. 3. CEYLONESE BLACK -~- CAP, 4. BLEAK. 


5. CRESTED BLENNY. 6.: GATTORUGINE BLENNY. 7. SMOOTH BLENNY. 8. SPOTTED BLENNY. 


9. VIVIPAROUS BLENNY. 10. RED - BELLIED BLUE - BIRD. Nt. BREAM, 12. BLIND - WORM. 


Vlate XXTV.. ; Pribhifhed as the Act directs, by Harrvlon & C° Apnl 2. 1785 
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BUTTERFLIES. Plate Il. 


April ». 17 


Act divects, by Harnfon. 
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AMERICAN BIT TERN, 


NORTH - 
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1. BRAZILIAN BITTERN. 
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BUTTERFLIES. Plate I. 


Publifhed as the Act directs, by Harrifon & C° April 23.1785 
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1. BLUNT - HEADED CACHALOT, 2. CALANDRA. 3. CALAO, 4. ARABIAN CAMEL, 


3. BACTRIAN CAMET., 
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Plate XXVITL Publifhed as; the Act directs, by Hagrifon & C? April 30. 1785. 
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i 1. GREAT BLACK COCKATOO. 2Z. 
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4. WHITE YELLOW - CRESTED 


{ Plate XXIX, 
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. WHITE RED-VENTED COCKATOO. 


COCKATOO. 


Publithed as the Act-directs by Harriton & C° Maw 7, 1785. 
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Plate XXX. 


CRESTED CARDINAL. Z. DOMINICAN CARDINAL. 3. CARP. 4. CASSOWARY. 


5, CAT -FISH. 6. PATAGONIAN CAVY. 7 CAYOPOLIN. 8. CIVET. 


Publithed as the Act diveects, Gy Harrifon. & C° May 34 Har8s. 
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1. CENTIPEE. 2. CHAFFINCH. 3. CHARR. 4. CHATTERER. OF CAROLINA, 


5. STRAW- COLOURED CHINCH. 6. TAWNY CHINCH. 7. CHUB. 8. COAL -FISH. 


ee 
Plate XXNT Pablithed as the Act @irerts by Hamnfon & C° May 21.1785. 
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1. BALEARIC CRANES. 2. BROWN AND ASH - COLOURED 


3. COMMON CRANE 4. HOOPING CRANE. 


Publifhed as the Act directs. by Harmfon & C° May 28. 1785, 


CRANE. 
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1. BLACK 


YELLOW 


Plate XXX 


AND BLUE CREEPER. 2. BLACK AND RED INDIAN CREEPER. 3. BLACK 


CREEPER. 4. BLUE CREEPER. 5 GREEN CRBEEPER. 6. LUCON CREEPER. 


ZKALAND 


CREEPER. 8. PURPLE INDIAN CREEPER. 


Pubhilied as the Act directs, by Harrifon & C? Jime 4.1785. 
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1. PACA. 2. MALE PANTHER. 3. MOUNTAIN PARTRIDGE OF JAMAICA. 


A. RED- LEGGED PARTRIDGE. }S. WHITK PARTRIDGE. 
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Publithed as the Act directs, by Harrifon and C? July 1 1786. 


L AMERICAN REDSTART. 2, BLUE - THROAT REDSTART. 3. GREY REDSTART. 


4. INDIAN REDSTART. 5 FEMALE RHINOSEROS. 


Plate LXXX. Publithed as the Act directs, by Harrifon &C? July 8, 1786. 
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2. SUMMER RED BIRD. 3. RED BIRD OF 


SH RINAM. 


& RED POLE. 6. YELLOW RED POLE. 


Publithed as the Act directs by Harmfon & C2 July 15, 1786. 
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Plate LYXXII, 


i. RICE BIRD; 22) ROK BUCKke 3. 
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Prblithed as the Act directs, by Harvifon & C° July 


ROLLER. 


22, 1786 


LP LKCE. 2. PILCHARD. 3. BLACK - BREASTED INDIAN PLOVER. 


4. SPOTTED AMERICAN PLOVER. os PPLE tie LS Es 


Tate LXXXI. Publifhed as the Act directs, by Harrifon and C? duly 29, 1786. 
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Publithed as the Act directs, by Harrifon and C? Angatt 19,1786 


Plate L.XXXIV. 


1. RED SCOLLOP-TOED SAND-PIPER. 2. SCAD. 3. SEAL. 4. HARP SEAL. 


5 SECRETARY. 6. SHOMBURGER. 


Plate LXXYV. Publifhed as the Act directs, by Harvifon &C° Auguft 26,1786 
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3. TURNER SAVAGE 6, MOTTLED SAW = FLY. 7° MOURNING SAW - ELLY. 
> Plate LXXXVI. ; Publifhed. as the Act directs, by Harrifon & C? Sept 16. 1786 
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3. BEAUMARIS 
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SHARK. 
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LONG 


- TATLED 


SHARK. 
‘Pubbthed as the Act Grects, by Harriflon & C? Sept? 23, 1786. 
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Plate LXXXWIIL 


1. SPOTTED 
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SHARK. 2. AFRICAN SHEEP. 3. MANY- HORNED 


4, SHIRLEY. % STYAH GHUSH. 


Publifhed as the Act directs, by Harvifon & @ Oct" yy, 1786. 
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1 SKATE. 2. SLOTH. 3. SMELT, 4, RINGED SNAKE. J. SNIPE. 


6 SNOW BIRD. 


Plate LAXXIX. Publithed as the Act directs, by Harrifon &C%Oct* 21, 1786. 
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1. BLACK AND 
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WHITE INDIAN STARLING. 2. COMMON STARLING. 3. 


4. YELLOW INDIAN STARLING. J. STRIPED SURMULLET. 


Publithed as the Act directs, by Harrifon & C? Nov* 1, 1786. 
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1 CHINESE SPARROW. 2. COMMON 


& LITTLE SPARROW. 
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Plate XCI. 


SPARROW. 3.1 N DIAN WHITE-BREASTED SPARROW 4 INDIAN YELLOW -TAILED SPARROW 


6 SPARROW OF PARADISE. 7 SOLITARY SPARROW. 3.,.FREE SPARROW. 


Publitied ay the Act directs by Harrifon &C? Nov? 17.1786. 
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Plate XCM. 


1. SWALLOW. 2. SWAN. 3. WILD SWAN. 4 SWIFT. 


& SWORD FISH. 


Pubhithed as the Act directs, by Harrifan & C® Dec’ 16 a7 Gh. 
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1. SPOON BILL. 2. BARBARY SQUIRREL, 3.FLYING SQUIRREL. 4 HUDSONS BAY SQUIRREL. 


5. VARIED SQUIRREL. 6 WHITE NOSED SQUIRREL. 


Plate XCII, Publifhed as the Act directs, byHarifon &C?Dec¥ 40, 1736. 


i-ELEPHANT BEETLE. 2.STAG BEBTLE.. 3-BRASS BEETLE. 4.GREEN TORTOISE BELTLH. 5. SHIELD BEETLE.'6,SEVEN - 
- SPOT TED LADY COW BEETLE. 7. TWO SPOTTED LADY-COW BEETLE. 8.FOUR SPOTTED. LADY-COW BET TLE 


9.CAPRICORN BEETLBH. 10. MUSK BEETLE. 1.UNICORN BEETLE. 12 .DORR BEETLE OR CHAFER . 


Plate.xcr. Publifhed as the Act directs by Harrifon & C9 Jan¥202787. . 
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1. SOLEN, OR RAZOR SHELL. 
2, TELLEN. 
3, HEART COCKLE. 


4,MULTARTICULATE COCKLE, 


Hate XCV. 
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PLATE I. BIVALVES., 


5. TRUNCATED COCKLE, 
6. PEARL OYSTER, 
7. SPONDYLE,. 


8, HINGE OYSTER, 


Publifhed as the Act directs, by Harrifon’ & C? Feb: 10, 17 87. 
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9, CHAMA, OR GAPER, 
10, COMMON OYSTER, 


Nn, PEHLLUCID OYSTER. 
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1. CORNU AMMONIS. 


2.PHARLY NAUTILUS. 
3. LITUUS. 


4. ORTHOCEHROS. 


Plate XC VI 


PLATE 1; UNIVALV ES. 


oe YELLOW TIGER. 
6. ADMIRAL. 
7, AUPHABET. 


8. MELON, 


Publithed as the Act directs. by Harrilon &C* 


Feb 17.1787. 


9. BEAKED WHELK. 

Jo. KNOBBED TUN. 

IL SILVER MOUTH. 

12. LONG TURBANED SNAIL. 


13, WEAVERS SHUTTLE, 
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PLATE 1.” ONNIVALVE 


ES. 
1.RAMS HORN SNATD. 


6.CHAMBERED LIMTFE'T. 


10, WORM - TUBES. 
2. SHORT-TURBANED SNATH. 7. GOAT'S EYR LIiMPET. il. GREEN -TOOTH - SHELL. 
3. MAGPIE NERITH. 8 COMMON LIMP. | 12, BROWN TOCTH- SHELL. 
4 BAR- SHELL. j ' 9. MASKED LIMPET. | 13. WATRRING POT-SHELL. 
5. WHITH BKAR- SHELL. 


MULTIVALVE. 
1* PHOLAS. 


Vublified as the Act direets, by Harriton md C2? 
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1, KING OF THE VULTURES. 2. CRESTED BLACK VULTURE. 3, GREY WAGTAIL. 4.WALL- CREEPER. 


5b. PURPLE WATER-HEN. 6. SPUR-WINGED WATER-HEN. 


Publithed as the Act directs, by Harriton XC? Apr? 28,1787, 
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TOUCAN. 


1. CHINESE THAL. 2. GOLDEN THRU SH. 3. GOLDEN TITMOUSE. 4. AFRICAN TORTOISE. 6. RED- BEAKED 


6. EDIBLE TURTLE. 7. VIPER. 


Vublifhed as the Act directs. by Harrifon and C? May 12, 1787 
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1, BRAZILIAN WEASEL. 


2. WOLVERENE, J. INDIAN SPOTTED WOODPECKER. 


J LEBRA. 6 ZERDA. 


Publithed as the Act directs, by Harrifon. &e May 19 


1787. 
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